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PREFACE. 


This  volume  is  offered  to  the  medical  profession  of  the  United 
States,  as  a  text-book  for  students,  and  also  as  a  means  of  commu- 
nicating, in  a  condensed  form,  such  new  facts  and  ideas  in  physio- 
logy, as  have  marked  the  progress  of  the  science  within  a  recent 
period.  Many  of  these  topics  are  of  great  practical  importance  to 
the  medical  man,  as  influencing,  in  various  ways,  his  views  on 
pathology  and  therapeutics ;  and  they  are  all  of  interest  for  the 
physician  who  desires  to  keep  pace  with  the  annual  advance  of  his 
profession,  as  indicating  the  present  position  and  extent  of  one  of 
the  most  progressive  of  the  departments  of  medicine. 

It  has  been  the  object  of  the  author,  more  particularly,  to  pre- 
sent, at  the  same  time  with  the  conclusions  which  physiologists 
have  been  led  to  adopt  on  any  particular  subject,  the  experimental 
basis  upon  which  those  conclusions  are  founded ;  and  he  has  en- 
deavored, so  far  as  possible,  to  establish  or  corroborate  them  by 
original  investigation,  or  by  a  repetition  of  the  labors  of  others. 
This  is  more  especially  the  case  in  that  part  of  the  book  (Section 
I.)  devoted  to  the  function  of  Nutrition ;  and  as  a  general  thing, 
throughout  the  work,  any  statement  of  experimental  facts,  not 
expressly  referred  to  the  authority  of  some  other  writer,  is  given 
by  the  author  as  the  result  of  direct  personal  observation. 

The  illustrations  for  the  work  have  been  prepared  with  special 
reference  to  the  subject-matter ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  they  will  be 
found  of  such  a  character  as  materially  to  assist  the  student  in 
comprehending  the  most  important  and  intricate  parts  of  the  sub- 
ject. It  is  more  particularly  in  the  departments  of  the  Nervous 
System  and  Embryonic  Development  that  simple,  clear,  and  faithful 
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illustrations  are  indispensable  for  the  proper  understanding  of  the 
printed  descriptions ;  the  latter  being  often  necessarily  somewhat 
intricate,  and  requiring  absolutely  the  assistance  of  properly 
arranged  figures  and  diagrams.  Of  the  two  hundred  and  fifty-four 
illustrations  in  the  present  volume,  only  eleven  have  been  bor- 
rowed from  other  writers,  to  whom  they  will  be  found  duly 
credited  in  the  list  of  woodcuts. 

Of  the  remaining  illustrations,  prepared  expressly  for  the  pre- 
sent work,  the  drawings  of  anatomical  structures,  crystals,  and 
microscopic  views  generally,  were  all  taken  from  nature.  The 
diagrams  were  arranged,  for  purposes  of  convenience,  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  illustrate  known  anatomical  or  physiological  ap- 
pearances, in  the  most  compact  and  intelligible  form. 

Physiological  questions  which  are  in  an  altogether  unsettled 
state,  as  well  as  purely  hypothetical  topics,  have  been  purposely 
avoided,  as  not  coming  within  the  plan  of  this  work,  nor  as  calcu- 
lated to  increase  its  usefulness. 

Nbw  York,  January  1,  1859. 
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HUMAN    PHYSIOLOGY. 


INTRODUCTION. 

I.  Physiology  is  the  study  of  the  phenomena  presented  by 
organized  bodies,  animal  and  vegetable. 

These  phenomena  are  different  from  those  presented  by  inorganic 
substances.  They  require,  for  their  production,  the  existence  of 
peculiarly  formed  animal  and  vegetable  organisms,  as  well  as  the 
presence  of  various  external  conditions,  such  as  warmth,  light,  air, 
moisture,  &c. 

They  are  accordingly  more  complicated  than  the  phenomena  of 
the  inorganic  world,  and  require  for  their  study,  not  only  a  pre- 
vious acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  chemistry  and  physics,  but,  in 
addition,  a  careful  examination  of  other  characters  which  are  pecu- 
liar to  them. 

These  peculiar  phenomena,  by  which  we  so  readily  distinguish 
li^ng  organisms  from  inanimate  substances,  are  called  Vital  phench 
mena^  or  the  phenomena  of  Life,  Physiology  consequently  includes 
the  study  of  all  these  phenomena,  in  whatever  order  or  species  of 
organized  body  they  may  originate. 

We  find,  however,  upon  examination,  that  there  are  certain 
general  characters  by  which  the  vital  phenomena  of  vegetables  re- 
semble each  other,  and  by  i^hich  they  are  distinguished  from  the 
vital  phenomena  of  animals.  Thus,  vegetables  absorb  carbonic 
acid,  and  exhale  oxygen ;  animals  absorb  oxygen,  and  exhale  car- 
bonic acid.  Vegetables  nourish  themselves  by  the  absorption  of 
unorganized  liquids  and  gases,  as  water,  ammonia,  saline  solutions, 
&c.;  animals  require  for  their  support  animal  or  vegetable  sub- 
stances as  food,  such  as  meat,  fruits,  milk,  &c.  Physiology,  then, 
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is  naturally  divided  into  two  parts,  viz.,  Vegetable  Physiology,  and 
Animal  Physiology. 

Again,  the  different  groups  and  species  of  animals,  while  they 
resemble  each  other  in  their  general  characters,  are  distinguished 
by  certain  minor  differences,  both  of  structure  and  function,  which 
require  a  special  study.  Thus,  the  physiology  of  fishes  is  not  ex- 
actly the  same  with  that  of  reptiles,  nor  the  physiology  of  birds 
with  that  of  quadrupeds.  Among  the  warm-blooded  quadrupeds, 
the  carnivora  absorb  more  oxygen,  in  proportion  to  the  carbonic 
acid  exhaled,  than  the  herbivora.  Among  the  herbivorous  quad- 
rupeds, the  process  of  digestion  is  comparatively  simple  in  the 
horse,  while  it  is  complicated  in  the  ox,  and  other  ruminating  ani 
mals.  There  is,  therefore,  a  special  physiology  for  every  distinct 
species  of  animal. 

Human  Physiology  treats  of  the  vital  phenomena  of  the  human 
species.  It  is  more  practically  important  than  the  physiology  of 
the  lower  animals,  owing  to  its  connection  with  human  pathology 
and  therapeutics.  But  it  cannot  be  made  the  exclusive  subject  of 
our  study;  for  the  special  physiology  of  the  human  body  cannot 
be  properly  understood  without  a  previous  acquaintance  with  the 
vital  phenomena  common  to  all  animals,  and  to  all  vegetables; 
besides  which,  there  are  many  physiological  questions  that  require 
for  their  solution  experiments  and  observations,  which  can  only  be 
made  upon  the  lower  animals. 

While  the  following  treatise,  therefore,  has  for  its  principal  sub- 
ject the  study  of  Human  Physiology,  this  will  be  illustrated,  when- 
ever it  may  be  required,  by  what  we  know  in  regard  to  the  vital 
phenomena  of  vegetables  and  of  the  lower  animals. 

♦ 

II.  Since  Physiology  is  the  study  of  the  active  phenomena  of 
living  bodies,  it  requires  a  previous  acquaintance  with  their  struc- 
ture, and  with  the  substances  of  which  they  are  composed ;  that  is, 
with  their  anatomy. 

Anatomy,  again,  requires  a  previous  acquaintance  with  inorganic 
substances ;  since  some  of  these  inorganic  substances  enter  into  the 
composition  of  the  body.  Chloride  of  sodium,  for  example,  water 
and  phosphate  of  lime,  are  component  parts  of  the  animal  frame, 
and  therefore  require  to  be  studied  as  such  by  the  anatomist. 
Now  these  inorganic  substances  present  certain  active  phenomena, 
when  placed  under  the  requisite  external  conditions,  which  are 
characteristic  of  them,  and  by  which  they  may  be  recognized. 
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Thus  lime,  dissolved  in  water,  if  brought  into  contact  with  Car- 
bonic acid,  alters  its  condition,  and  takes  part  in  the  formation  of 
an  insoluble  substance,  carbonate  of  lime,  which  is  thrown  down 
as  a  deposit.  A  knowledge  of  such  chemical  reactions  as  these  is 
necessary  to  the  anatomist,  since  it  is  by  them  that  he  is  enabled  to 
recognize  the  inorganic  substances,  forming  a  part  of  the  animal 
body. 

It  is  important  to  observe,  however,  that  a  knowledge  of  these 
reactions  is  necessary  to  the  anatomist  only  in  order  to  enable  him 
to  judge  of  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  inorganic  substances  to 
which  they  belong.  It  is  the  object  of  the  anatomist  to  make  him- 
self acquainted  with  every  constituent  part  of  the  body.  Those 
parts,  therefore,  which  cannot  be  recognized  by  their  form  and 
texture,  he  distinguishes  by  their  chemical  reactions.  But  after- 
ward, he  has  no  occasion  to  decompose  them  further,  or  to  make 
them  enter  into  new  combinations ;  for  he  only  wishes  to  know 
these  substances  as  they  exist  in  the  body,  and  not  as  they  may  exist 
under  other  conditions. 

The  unorganized  substances  which  exist  in  the  body  as  compo- 
nent parts  of  its  structure,  such  as  chloride  of  sodium,  water,  phos- 
phate of  lime,  &c.,  are  called  the  proximate  principles  of  the  body. 
Mingled  together  in  certain  proportions,  they  make  up  the  animal 
fluids,  and  associated  also  in  a  solid  form,  they  constitute  the  tissues 
and  organs,  and  in  this  way  make  up  the  entire  frame. 

Anatomy  makes  us  acquainted  with  all  these  component  parts  of 
the  body,  both  solid  and  fluid.  It  teaches  us  the  structure  of  the 
body  in  a  state  of  rest;  that  is,  just  as  it  would  be  aft^er  life  had 
suddenly  ceased,  and  before  putrefaction  had  begun.  On  the  other 
hand.  Physiology  is  a  description  of  the  body  in  a  state  of  activity. 
It  shows  us  its  movements,  its  growth,  its  reproduction,  and  the 
chemical  changes  which  go  on  in  its  interior;  and  in  order  to  com- 
prehend these,  we  must  know,  beforehand,  its  entire  mechanical, 
textural,  and  chemical  structure. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  description  of  the  proximate  prin- 
ciplesj  or  the  chemical  substances  entering  into  the  constitution  of 
the  body,  is,  strictly  speaking,  a  part  of  Anatomy.  But  there  are 
many  reasons  why  this  study  is  more  conveniently  pursued  in  con- 
nection with  Physiology ;  for  some  of  the  proximate  principles  are 
derived  directly,  as  we  shall  hereafter  show,  from  the  external  world, 
and  some  are  formed  from  the  elements  of  the  food  in  the  process 
of  digestion ;  while  most  of  them  undergo  certain  changes  in  the      A 
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interior  of  the  body,  which  result  in  the  formation  of  new  sub- 
stances ;  all  these  active  phenomena  belonging  necessarily  to  the 
domain  of  Physiology. 

The  description  of  the  proximate  principles  of  animals  and  vege- 
tables will  therefore  be  introduced  into  the  following  pages. 

The  description  of  the  minute  structures  of  the  body,  or  Micro- 
scopic Anatomy^  is  also  so  closely  connected  with  some  parts  of  Phy- 
siology as  to  make  it  convenient  to  speak  of  them  together ;  and 
this  will  accordingly  be  done,  whenever  the  nature  of  the  subject 
may  make  it  desirable. 

m.  The  study  of  Physiology,  like  that  of  all  the  other  natural 
sciences,  is  a  study  of  phenomena,  and  of  phenomena  alone.  The 
essential  nature  of  the  vital  processes,  and  their  ultimate  causes, 
are  questions  which  are  beyond  the  reach  of  the  physiologist,  and 
cannot  be  determined  by  the  means  of  investigation  which  are  at 
his  disposal. 

Consequently,  all  efforts  to  solve  them  will  only  serve  to  mislead 
the  investigator,  and  to  distract  his  attention  from  the  real  subject 
of  examination.  Much  time  has  been  lost,  for  example,  in  discuss- 
ing the  probable  reason  why  menstruation  returns,  in  the  human 
female,  at  the  end  of  every  four  weeks.  But  the  observation  of 
nature,  which  is  our  only  means  of  scientific  investigation,  cannot 
throw  any  light  on  this  point,  but  only  shows  us  the  fact  that  men- 
struation does  really  recur  at  the  above  periods,  together  with  the 
phenomena  which  accompany  it,  and  the  conditions  under  which  it 
is  hastened  or  retarded,  and  increased  or  diminished,  in  intensity, 
duration,  &c.  If  we  employ  ourselves,  consequently,  in  the  discus- 
sion of  the  reason  above  mentioned,  we  shall  only  become  involved 
in  a  network  of  hypothetical  surmises,  which  can  never  lead  to  any 
definite  result.  Our  time,  therefore,  will  be  much  more  profitably 
devoted  to  the  study  of  the  above  phenomena,  which  can  be  learned 
from  nature,  and  which  constitute,  afterward,  a  permanent  acquisi- 
tion. 

The  physiologist,  accordingly,  confines  himself  strictly  to  the 
study  of  the  vital  phenomena  themselves,  their  characters,  their 
frequency,  their  regularity  or  irregularity,  and  the  conditions 
under  which  they  originate. 

When  he  has  discovered  that  a  certain  phenomenon  always 
takes  place  in  the  presence  of  certain  conditions,  he  has  established 
what  is  called  a  general  principle,  or  a  Law  of  Physiology. 
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As,  for  example,  when  he  has  ascertained  that  sensation  and 
motion  occupy  distinct  situations  in  every  part  of  the  nervous 
system. 

This  "  Law,"  however,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  not  a  discovery 
by  itself,  nor  does  it  give  him  any  new  information,  but  is  simply 
the  expression,  in  convenient  and  comprehensive  language,  of  the 
facts  with  which  he  was  already  previously  acquainted.  It  is  very 
dangerous,  therefore,  to  make  these  laws  or  general  principles  the 
subjects  of  our  study  instead  of  the  vital  phenomena,  or  to  suppose 
that  they  have  any  value,  except  as  the  expression  of  previously 
ascertained  facts.  Such  a  misconception  would  lead  to  bad  practi- 
cal results.  For  if  we  were  to  observe  a  phenomenon  in  discord- 
ance with  a  "  law"  or  "  principle,"  we  might  be  led  to  neglect  or 
misinterpret  the  phenomenon,  in  order  to  preserve  the  law.  But 
this  would  be  manifestly  incorrect.  For  the  law  is  not  superior  to 
the  phenomenon,  but,  on  the  contrary,  depends  upon  it,  and  derives 
its  whole  authority  from  it.  Such  mistakes,  however,  have  been 
repeatedly  made  in  Physiology,  and  have  frequently  retarded  its 
advance. 

IV.  There  is  only  one  means  by  which  Physiology  can  be 
studied :  that  is,  the  observation  of  nature.  Its  phenomena  cannot 
be  reasoned  out  by  themselves,  nor  inferred,  by  logical  sequence, 
from  any  original  principles,  nor  from  any  other  set  of  phenomena 
whatever. 

In  Mathematics  and  Philosophy,  on  the  other  hand,  certain  truths 
are  taken  for  granted,  or  perceived  by  intuition,  and  the  remainder 
afterward  derived  from  them  by  a  process  of  reasoning.  But  in 
Physiology,  as  in  all  the  other  natural  sciences,  there  is  no  such 
starting  point,  and  it  is  impossible  to  judge  of  the  character  of  a 
phenomenon  until  after  it  has  been  observed.  Thus,  the  only  way 
to  learn  what  action  is  exerted  by  nitric  acid  upon  carbonate  of 
soda  is  to  put  the  two  substances  together  and  observe  the  changes 
which  take  place ;  for  there  is  nothing  in  the  general  characters  of 
these  two  substances  which  could  guide  us  in  anticipating  the  result. 

Neither  can  we  infer  the  truths  of  Physiology  from  those  of 
Anatomy,  nor  the  truths  of  one  part  of  Physiology  from  those  of 
another  part ;  but  all  must  be  ascertained  directly  and  separately 
by  observation. 

For,  although  one  department  of  natural  science  is  almost  always 
a  necessary  preliminary  to  the  study  of  another,  yet  the  facts  of  the. 
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latter  can  never  be  in  the  least  degree  inferred  from  those  of  the  former  j 
but  must  be  studied  by  themselves. 

Thus  Chemistry  is  essential  to  Anatomy,  because  certain  sub- 
stances, as  we  have  already  shown,  belonging  to  Chemistry,  such 
as  chloride  of  sodium,  occur  as  constituents  of  the  animal  body. 
Chemistry  teaches  us  the  composition,  reactions,  mode  of  crystal- 
lization, solubility,  &c.,  of  chloride  of  sodium ;  and  if  we  did  not 
know  these,  we  could  not  extract  it,  or  recognize  it  when  extracted 
from  the  body.  But,  however  well  we  might  know  the  chemistry 
of  this  substance,  we  could  never,  on  that  account,  infer  its  presence 
in  the  body  or  otherwise,  nor  in  what  quantities  nor  in  what  situa- 
tions it  would  present  itself.  These  facts  must  be  ascertained  for 
themselves,  by  direct  investigation,  as  a  part  of  anatomy  proper. 

So,  again,  the  structure  of  the  body  in  a  state  of  rest,  or  its  ana- 
tomy, is  to  be  first  understood ;  but  its  active  phenomena  or  its 
physiology  must  then  be  ascertained  by  direct  observation  and 
experiment.  The  most  intimate  knowledge  of  the  minute  struc- 
ture of  the  muscular  and  nervous  fibres  could  not  teach  us  any- 
thing of  their  physiology.  It  is  only  by  experiment  that  we  ascer- 
tain one  of  them  to  be  contractile,  the  other  sensitive. 

Many  of  the  phenomena  of  life  are  chemical  in  their  character, 
and  it  is  requisite,  therefore,  that  the  physiologist  know  the  or- 
dinary chemical  properties  of  the  substances  composing  the  animal 
frame.  But  no  amount  of  previous  chemical  knowledge  will 
enable  him  to  foretell  the  reactions  of  any  chemical  substance  in 
the  interior  of  the  body;  because  the  peculiar  conditions,  under 
which  it  is  there  placed,  modify  these  reactions,  as  an  elevation  or 
depression  of  temperature,  or  other  external  circumstance,  might 
modify  them  outside  the  body. 

We  must  not,  therefore,  attempt  to  deduce  the  chemical  phe- 
nomena of  physiology  from  any  previously  established  facts,  since 
these  are  no  safe  guide;  but  must  study  them  by  themselves,  and 
depend  for  our  knowledge  of  them  upon  direct  observation  alone. 

V.  By  the  term  Vital  phenomena^  we  mean  those  phenomena  which 
are  manifested  in  the  living  body,  and  which  are  characteristic  of 
its  functions. 

Some  of  these  phenomena  are  physical  or  mechanical  in  their 
character;  as,  for  example,  the  play  of  the  articulating  surfaces 
upon  each  other,  the  balancing  of  the  spinal  column  with  its  ap- 
pendages, the  action  of  the  elastic  ligaments.    Nevertheless,  these 
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phenomena,  though  strictly  physical  in  character,  are  often  entirely 
peculiar  and  different  from  those  seen  elsewhere,  because  the  me- 
chanism of  their  production  is  peculiar  in  its  details.  Thus  the 
human  voice  and  its  modulations  are  produced  in  the  larynx,  in 
accordance  with  the  general  physical  laws  of  sound;  but  the 
arrangement  of  the  elastic  and  movable  vocal  chords,  with  the 
columns  of  air  above  and  below,  the  moist  and  flexible  mucous 
membrane,  and  the  contractile  muscles  outside  of  it,  are  of  such  a 
special  character,  that  the  entire  apparatus,  as  well  as  the  sounds 
produced  by  it,  is  peculiar;  and  its  action  cannot  be  properly 
compared  with  that  of  any  other  known  musical  instrument. 

In  the  same  manner,  the  movements  of  the  heart  are  so  com* 
plicated  and  remarkable  that  they  cannot  be  comprehended,  even 
by  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  anatomy  of  the  organ,  without 
a  direct  examination.  This  is  not  because  there  is  anything  essen* 
tially  obscure  or  mysterious  in  their  nature,  for  they  are  purely 
mechanical  in  character;  but  because  their  conditions  are  so  pecu- 
liar, owing  to  the  tortuous  course  of  the  muscular  fibres,  their  ar- 
rangement in  interlacing  layers,  their  attachments  and  relations, 
that  their  combined  action  produces  an  effect  altogether  peculiar, 
and  one  which  is  not  similar  to  anything  outside  the  living  body. 

A  very  large  and  important  class  of  the  vital  phenomena  are 
those  of  a  chemical  character.  It  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of 
living  bodies  that  a  succession  of  chemical  actions,  combinations 
and  decompositions,  is  constantly  going  on  in  their  interior.  It  is 
one  of  the  necessary  conditions  of  the  existence  of  every  animal 
and  every  vegetable,  that  it  should  constantly  absorb  various  sub- 
stances from  without,  which  undergo  different  chemical  alterations 
in  its  interior,  and  are  finally  discharged  from  it  under  other  forms. 
If  these  changes  be  prevented  from  taking  place,  life  is  immediately 
extinguished.  Thus  animals  constantly  absorb,  on  the  one  hand, 
water,  oxygen,  salts,  albumen,  oil,  sugar,  &c.,  and  give  up,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  the  surrounding  media,  carbonic  acid,  water,  ammonia, 
urea,  and  the  like;  while  between  these  two  extreme  points,  of  ab- 
sorption and  exhalation,  there  take  place  a  multitude  of  different 
transformations  which  are  essential  to  the  continuance  of  life. 

Some  of  these  chemical  actions  are  the  same  with  those  which 
are  seen  outside  the  body ;  but  most  of  them  are  entirely  peculiar, 
and  do  not  take  place,  and  cannot  be  made  to  take  place,  anywhere 
else.  This,  again,  is  not  because  there  is  anything  particularly 
mysterious  or  extraordinary  in  their  nature^  but  because  the  con- 
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ditions  necessary  for  their  accomplishment  exist  in  the  body,  ari«l 
do  not  exist  elsewhere.  All  chemical  phenomena  are  liable  to  he 
modified  by  surrounding  conditions.  Many  reactions,  for  example, 
which  will  take  place  at  a  high  temperature,  will  not  take  place  at 
a  low  temperature,  and  vice  versd.  Some  will  take  place  in  the  light, 
but  not  in  the  dark;  others  will  take  place  in  the  dark,  but  not  in 
the  light.  If  a  hot  concentrated  solution  of  sulphate  of  soda  bo 
allowed  to  cool  in  contact  with  the  atmosphere,  it  crystallizes: 
covered  with  a  film  of  oil,  it  remains  Quid.  Because  a  chemical 
reaction,  therefore,  takes  place  under  one  set  of  conditions,  we  can- 
not be  at  all  sure  that  it  will  also  take  place  under  others,  which 
are  different. 

The  chemical  conditions  of  the  living  body  are  exceedingly  com- 
plicated. In  the  animal  solids  and  fluids  there  are  many  substances 
mingled  together  in  varying  quantities,  which  modify  or  interfere 
with  each  other's  reactions.  New  substances  are  constantly  entering 
by  absorption,  and  old  ones  leaving  by  exhalation ;  while  the  circu- 
lating fluids  are  constantly  passing  from  one  part  of  the  body  to 
another,  and  coming  in  contact  with  different  organs  of  different 
texture  and  composition.  All  these  conditions  are  peculiar,  and  so 
modify  the  chemical  actions  taking  place  in  the  body,  that  they  are 
unlike  those  met  with  anywhere  else. 

If  starch  and  iodine  be  mingled  together  in  a  watery  solution, 
they  unite  with  each  other,  and  strike  a  deep  opaque  blue  color ; 
but  if  they  be  mingled  in  the  blood,  no  such  reaction  takes  place, 
because  it  is  prevented  by  the  presence  of  certain  organic  substances 
which  interfere  with  it. 

If  dead  animal  matter  be  exposed  to  warmth,  air,  and  moisture, 
it  putrefies;  but  if  introduced  into  the  living  stomach,  even  after 
putrefaction  has  commenced,  this  process  is  arrested,  because  the 
fluids  of  the  stomach  cause  the  animal  substance  to  undergo  a 
peculiar  transformation  (digestion),  after  which  the  bloodvessels 
immediately  remove  it  by  absorption.  There  are  also  certain  sub- 
stances which  make  their  appearance  in  the  living  body,  both  of 
animals  and  vegetables,  and  which  cannot  be  formed  elsewhere ; 
such  as  fibrin,  albumen,  casein,  pneumic  acid,  the  biliary  salts,  mor 
phine,  &c.  These  substances  cannot  be  manufactured  artificially, 
simply  because  the  necessary  conditions  cannot  be  imitated.  They 
require  for  their  production  the  presence  of  a  living  organism. 

The  chemical  phenomena  of  the  living  body  are,  therefore,  not 
different  in  their  nature  from  any  other  chemical  phenomena ;  but 
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they  are  different  in  their  conditions  and  in  their  results,  and  are 
consequently  peculiar  and  characteristic. 

Another  set  of  vital  phenomena  are  those  which  are  manifested 
in  the  processes  of  reproduction  and  development.  They  are  again 
entirely  distinct  from  any  phenomena  which  are  exhibited  by 
matter  not  endowed  with  life.  An  inorganic  substance,  even  when 
it  has  a  definite  form,  as,  for  example,  a  crystal  of  fluor-spar,  has 
no  particular  relation  to  any  similar  form  which  has  preceded,  or 
any  other  which  is  to  follow  it.  On  the  other  hand,  every  animal 
and  every  vegetable  owes  its  origin  to  preceding  animals  or  vege- 
tables of  the  same  kind ;  and  the  manner  in  which  this  production 
takes  place,  and  the  different  forms  through  which  the  new  body 
successively  passes  in  the  course  of  its  development,  constitute  the 
phenomena  of  reproduction.  These  phenomena  are  mostly  de- 
pendent on  the  chemical  processes  of  nutrition  and  growth,  which 
take  place  in  a  particular  direction  and  in  a  particular  manner;  but 
their  results,  viz.,  the  production  of  a  connected  series  of  different 
forms,  constitute  a  separate  class  of  phenomena,  which  cannot  be 
explained  in  any  manner  by  the  preceding,  and  require,  therefore, 
to  be  studied  by  themselves. 

Another  set  of  vital  phenomena  are  those  which  belong  to  the 
nervous  system.  These,  like  the  processes  of  reproduction  and 
development,  depend  on  the  chemical  changes  of  nutrition  and 
growth.  That  is  to  say,  if  the  nutritive  processes  did  not  go  on  in 
a  healthy  manner,  and  keep  the  nervous  system  in  a  healthy  condi- 
tion, the  peculiar  phenomena  which  are  characteristic  of  it  could 
not  take  place.  The  nutritive  processes  are  necessary  conditions 
of  the  nervous  phenomena.  But  there  is  no  other  connection 
between  them ;  and  the  nervous  phenomena  themselves  are  distinct 
from  all  others,  both  in  their  nature  and  in  the  mode  in  which  they 
are  to  be  studied. 

A  troublesome  confusion  might  arise  if  we  were  to  neglect  the 
distinction  that  really  exists  between  these  different  sets  of  phe- 
nomena, and  confound  them  together  under  the  expectation  of 
thereby  simplifying  our  studies.  Since  this  can  only  be  done  by 
overlooking  real  points  of  difference,  its  effect  will  merely  be  to 
introduce  erroneous  ideas  and  suggest  unfounded  similarities,  and 
will  therefore  inevitably  retard  our  progress  instead  of  advancing  it. 

It  has  been  sometimes  maintained,  for  example,  that  all  the  vital 
phenomena,  those  of  the  nervous  system  included,  are  to  be  reduced 
to  the  chemical  changes  of  nutrition,  and  that  these  again  are  to  be 
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regarded  as  not  at  all  different  in  any  respect  from  the  ordinary 
chemical  changes  taking  place  outside  the  body.  This,  however, 
is  not  only  erroneous  in  theory,  but  conduces  also  to  a  vicious 
mode  of  study.  For  it  draws  away  our  attention  from  the  phe- 
nomena themselves  and  their  real  characteristics,  and  leads  us  to 
deduce  one  set  of  phenomena  from  what  we  know  of  another ;  a 
method  which  we  have  already  shown  to  be  unsafe  and  pernicious. 
It  has  also  been  asserted  that  the  phenomena  of  the  nervous 
system  are  identical  with  those  of  electricity  ;  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  there  exist  between  them  certain  general  resemblances. 
But  when  we  examine  the  phenomena  in  detail,  we  find  that,  beside 
these  general  resemblances,  there  are  many  essential  points  of  dis- 
similarity, which  must  be  suppressed  and  kept  out  of  sight  in  order 
to  sustain  the  idea  of  the  assumed  identity.  This  assumption  is 
consequently  a  forced  and  unnatural  one,  and  the  simplicity  which 
it  was  intended  to  introduce  into  our  physiological  theories  is 
imaginary  and  deceptive,  and  is  attained  only  by  sacrificing  a  part 
of  those  scientific  truths,  which  are  alone  the  real  object  of  our 
study.  We  should  avoid,  therefore,  making  any  such  unfounded 
comparisons ;  for  the  theoretical  simplicity  which  results  from  them 
does  not  compensate  for  the  loss  of  essential  scientific  details. 

VI.  The  study  of  Physiology  is  naturally  divided  into  three 
distinct  Sections : — 

The  first  of  these  includes  everything  which  relates  to  the  Nutri- 
tion of  the  body  in  its  widest  sense.  It  comprises  the  history  of 
the  proximate  principles,  their  source,  the  manner  of  their  produc- 
tion, the  proportions  in  which  they  exist  in  different  kinds  of  food 
and  drink,  the  processes  of  digestion  and  absorption,  and  the  con- 
stitution of  the  circulating  fluids;  then  the  physical  phenomena  of 
the  circulation  and  the  forces  by  which  it  is  accomplished ;  the 
changes  which  the  blood  undergoes  in  different  parts  of  the  body ; 
all  the  phenomena,  both  physical  and  chemical,  of  respiration;  those 
of  secretion  and  excretion,  and  the  character  and  destination  of  the 
secreted  and  excreted  fluids.  All  these  processes  have  reference  to 
a  common  object,  viz.,  the  preservation  of  the  internal  structure 
and  healthy  organization  of  the  individual.  With  certain  modifi- 
cations, they  take  place  in  vegetables  as  well  as  in  animals,  and  are 
consequently  known  by  the  name  of  the  vegetative  functions. 

The  Second  Section,  in  the  natural  order  of  study,  is  devoted  to 
the  phenomena  of  the  Nervous  System.    These  phenomena  are 
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not  exhibited  by  vegetables,  but  belong  exclusively  to  animal  or- 
ganizations. They  bring  the  animal  body  into  relation  with  the 
external  world,  and  preserve  it  from  external  dangers,  through  the 
means  of  sensation,  movement,  consciousness,  and  volition.  They 
are  more  particularly  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  animal 
functions. 

Lastly  comes  the  study  of  the  entire  process  of  Reproduction. 
Its  phenomena,  again,  with  certain  modifications,  are  met  with  in 
both  animals  and  vegetables ;  and  might,  therefore,  with  some  pro- 
priety, be  included  under  the  head  of  vegetative  functions.  But 
their  distinguishing  peculiarity  is,  that  they  have  for  their  object 
the  production  of  new  organisms,  which  take  the  place  of  the  old 
and  remain  after  they  have  disappeared.  These  phenomena  do 
not,  therefqre,  relate  to  the  preservation  of  the  individual,  but  to 
that  of  the  species;  and  any  study  which  concerns  the  species 
comes  properly  after  we  have  finished  everything  relating  to  the 
individual. 


SECTION  I. 
NUTEITION. 


CHAPTER  I. 

PROXIMATE   PRINCIPLES  IN  GENERAL. 

The  study  of  Nutrition  begins  naturally  with  that  of  the  prooci- 
mate  principles^  or  the  substances  entering  into  the  composition  of 
the  different  parts  of  the  body,  and  the  difierent  kinds  of  food.  In 
examining  the  body,  the  anatomist  finds  that  it  is  composed,  first, 
of  various  parts,  which  are  easily  recognized  by  the  eye,  and  which 
occupy  distinct  situations.  In  the  case  of  the  human  body,  for 
example,  a  division  is  easily  made  of  the  entire  frame  into  the  head, 
the  neck,  the  trunk,  and  extremities.  Each  of  these  regions,  again, 
is  found,  on  examination,  to  contain  several  distinct  parts,  or 
"organs,"  which  require  to  be  separated  from  each  other  by  dissec- 
tion, and  which  are  distinguished  by  their  form,  color,  texture,  and 
consistency.  In  a  single  limb,  for  example,  every  bone  and  every 
muscle  constitutes  a  distinct  organ.  In  the  trunk,  we  have  the 
heart,  the  lungs,  the  liver,  spleen,  kidneys,  spinal  cord,  &c.,  each  of 
which  is  also  a  distinct  organ.  When  a  number  of  organs,  differing 
in  size  and  form,  but  similar  in  texture,  are  found  scattered  through- 
out the  entire  frame,  or  a  large  portion  of  it,  they  form  a  connected 
set  or  order  of  parts,  which  is  called  a  "  system."  Thus,  all  the 
muscles  taken  together  constitute  the  muscular  system;  all  the 
bones,  the  osseous  system;  all  the  arteries,  the  arterial  system. 
Several  entirely  different  organs  may  also  be  connected  with  each 
other,  so  that  their  associated  actions  may  tend  to  accomplish  a 
single  object,  and  they  then  form  an  "  apparatus."  Thus  the  heart, 
arteries,  capillaries,  and  veins,  together,  form  the  circulatory  appa- 
ratus; the  stomach,  liver,  pancreas,  intestine,  &c.,  the  digestive 
apparatus.    Every  organ,  again,  on   microscopic  examination,  is 
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seen  to  be  made  up  of  minate  bodies,  of  definite  size  and  figure, 
which  are  so  small  as  to  be  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  which, 
after  separation  from  each  other,  cannot  be  further  subdivided  with- 
out destroying  their  organization.  They  are,  therefore,  called  "ana- 
tomical elements."  Thus,  in  the  liver,  there  are  hepatic  cells,  capil- 
lary bloodvessels,  the  fibres  of  Glisson's  capsule,  and  the  ultimate 
filaments  of  the  hepatic  nerves.  Lastly,  two  or  more  kinds  of  ana- 
tomical elements,  interwoven  with  each  other  in  a  particular  manner, 
form  a  "tissue."  Adipose  vesicles,  with  capillaries  and  nerve  tubes, 
form  adipose  tissue.  White  fibres  and  elastic  fibres,  with  capillaries 
and  nerve  tubes,  form  areolar  tissue.  Thus  the  solid  parts  of  the 
entire  body  are  made  up  of  anatomical  elements,  tissues,  organs, 
systems,  and  apparatuses.  Every  organized  frame,  and  even  every 
apparatus,  every  organ,  and  every  tissue,  is  made  up  of  diSerent 
parts,  variously  interwoven  and  connected  with  each  other,  and  it 
is  this  character  which  constitutes  its  organization. 

But  besides  the  above  solid  forms,  there  are  also  certain  fluids, 
which  are  constantly  present  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  and  which, 
from  their  peculiar  constitution,  are  termed  "animal  fluids."  These 
fluids  are  just  as  much  an  essential  part  of  the  body  as  the  solids. 
The  blood  and  the  lymph,  for  example,  the  pericardial  and  synovial 
fluids,  the  saliva,  which  always  exists  more  or  less  abundantly  in 
the  ducts  of  the  parotid  gland,  the  bile  in  the  biliary  ducts  and  the 
gall-bladder:  all  these  go  to  make  up  the  entire  body,  and  are  quite 
as  necessary  to  its  structure  as  the  muscles  or  the  nerves.  Now,  if 
these  fluids  be  examined,  they  are  found  to  be  made  up  of  many 
different  substances,  which  are  mingled  together  in  certain  propor- 
tions; these  proportions  being  constantly  maintained  at  or  about 
the  same  standard  by  the  natural  processes  of  nutrition.  Such  a 
fluid  is  termed  an  organized  fluid.  It  is  organized  by  virtue  of  the 
numerous  ingredients  which  enter  into  its  composition,  and  the 
regular  proportions  in  which  these  ingredients  are  maintained. 
Thus,  in  the  plasma  of  the  blood,  we  have  albumen,  fibrin,  water, 
chlorides,  carbonates,  phosphates,  &c.  In  the  urine,  we  find  water, 
urea,  urate  of  soda,  creatine,  creatinine,  coloring  matter,  salts,  &c. 
These  substances,  which  are  mingled  together  so  as  to  make  up,  in 
each  instance,  by  their  intimate  union,  a  homogeneous  liquid,  are 
called  the  proximate  principles  of  the  animal  fluid. 

In  the  solids,  however,  even  in  those  parts  which  are  apparently 
homogeneous,  there  is  the  same  mixture  of  different  ingredients. 
In  the  hard  substance  of  bone,  for  example,  there  is,  first,  water, 
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which  may  be  expelled  by  evaporation ;  second,  phosphate  and  car- 
bonate of  lime,  which  may  be  extracted  by  the  proper  solvents ; 
third,  a  peculiar  animal  matter,  with  which  these  calcareous  salts 
are  in  union ;  and  fourth,  various  other  saline  substances,  in  special 
proportions.  In  the  muscular  tissue,  there  is  chloride  of  potassium, 
lactic  acid,  water,  salts,  albumen,  and  an  animal  matter  termed  mus* 
culine.  The  difference  in  consistency  between  the  solids  does  not, 
therefore,  indicate  any  radical  difference  in  their  constitution.  Both 
solids  and  fluids  are  equally  made  up  of  proximate  principles,  min- 
gled together  in  various  proportions. 

It  is  important  to  understand,  however,  exactly  what  are  proxi- 
mate principles,  and  what  are  not  such ;  for  since  these  principles 
are  extracted  from  the  animal  solids  and  fluids,  and  separated  from 
each  other  by  the  help  of  certain  chemical  manipulations,  such  as 
evaporation,  solution,  crystallization,  and  the  like,  it  might  be  sup- 
posed that  every  substance  which  could  be  extracted  from  an  organ- 
ized solid  or  fluid,  by  chemical  means,  should  be  considered  as  a 
proximate  principle.  That,  however,  is  not  the  case.  A  proximate 
principle  is  properly  defined  to  be  any  subsiance^  whether  simple  or 
compound^  chemically  speaking^  which  exists^  under  its  own/orm^  in  the 
animal  solid  or  fluid,  and  which  can  be  extracted  by  means  which  do 
not  alter  or  destroy  its  chemical  properties.  Phosphate  of  lime,  for 
example,  is  a  proximate  principle  of  bone,  but  phosphoric  acid  is 
not  so,  since  it  does  not  exist  as  such  in  the  bony  tissue,  but  is  pro- 
duced only  by  the  decomposition  of  the  calcareous  salt ;  still  less  ^ 
phosphorus,  which  is  obtained  only  by  the  decomposition  of  the 
phosphoric  acid. 

Proximate  principles  may,  in  fact,  be  said  to  exist  in  all  solids  or 
fluids  of  mixed  composition,  and  may  be  extracted  from  them  by 
the  same  means  as  in  the  case  of  the  animal  tissues  or  secretions. 
Thus,  in  a  watery  solution  of  sugar,  we  have  two  proximate  princi- 
ples, viz :  first,  the  water,  and  second,  the  sugar.  The  water  may 
be  separated  by  evaporation  and  condensation,  after  which  the 
sugar  remains  behind,  in  a  crystalline  form.  These  two  substances 
have,  therefore,  been  simply  separated  from  each  other  by  the  pro- 
cess of  evaporation.  They  have  not  been  decomposed,  nor  their 
chemical  properties  altered.  On  the  other  hand,  the  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  of  the  water  were  not  proximate  principles  of  the  original 
solution,  and  did  not  exist  in  it  under  their  own  forms,  but  only  in 
a  state  of  combination ;  forming,  in  this  condition,  a  fluid  substance 
(water),  endowed  with  sensible  properties  entirely  different  from 
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theirs.  If  we  wish  to  ascertain,  accordingly,  the  nature  and  proper- 
ties of  a  saccharine  solution,  it  will  afford  us  but  little  satisfaction  to 
extract  its  ultimate  chemical  elements;  for  its  nature  and  properties 
depend  not  so  much  on  the  presence  in  it  of  the  ultimate  elements, 
oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  carbon,  as  on  the  particular  forms  of  com- 
bination, viz.,  water  and  sugar,  under  which  they  are  present. 

It  is  very  essential,  therefore,  that  in  extracting  the  proximate 
principles  from  the  animal  body,  only  such  means  should  be  adopted 
as  will  isolate  the  substances  already  existing  in  the  tissues  and 
fluids,  without  decomposing  them,  or  altering  their  nature.  A 
neglect  of  this  rule  has  been  productive  of  much  injury  in  the  pur- 
suit of  organic  chemistry ;  for  chemists,  in  subjecting  the  animal 
tissues  to  the  action  of  acids  and  alkalies,  of  prolonged  boiling,  or 
of  too  intense  heat,  have  often  obtained,  at  the  end  of  the  analysis, 
many  substances  which  were  erroneously  described  as  proximate 
principles,  while  they  were  only  the  remains  of  an  altered  and  dis- 
organized material.  Thus,  the  fibrous  tissues,  if  boiled  steadily  for 
thirty-six  hours,  dissolve,  for  the  most  part,  at  the  end  of  that  time, 
in  the  boiling  water ;  and  on  cooling  the  whole  solution  solidifies 
into  a  homogeneous,  jelly-like  substance,  which  has  received  the 
name  of  gelatine.  But  this  gelatine  does  not  really  exist  in  the  body 
as  a  proximate  principle,  since  the  fibrous  tissue  which  produces  it 
is  not  at  first  soluble,  even  in  boiling  water,  and  its  ingredients 
become  altered  and  converted  into  a  gelatinous  matter  only  by  pro- 
longed ebullition.  So,  again,  an  animal  substance  containing  ace- 
tates or  lactates  of  soda  pr  lime  will,  upon  incineration  in  the  open 
air,  yield  carbonates  of  the  same  bases,  the  organic  acid  having  been 
destroyed,  and  replaced  by  carbonic  acid;  or  sulphur  and  phospho- 
rus, in  the  animal  tissue,  may  be  converted  by  the  same  means  into 
sulphuric  and  phosphoric  acids,  which,  decomposing  the  alkaline 
carbonates,  become  sulphates  and  phosphates.  In  either  case,  the 
analysis  of  the  tissues,  so  conducted,  will  be  a  deceptive  one,  and 
useless  for  all  anatomical  and  physiological  purposes,  because  its 
real  ingredients  have  been  decomposed,  and  replaced  by  others,  in 
the  process  of  manipulation. 

It  is  in  this  way  that  different  chemists,  operating  upon  the  same 
animal  solid  or  fluid,  by  following  different  plans  of  analysis,  have 
obtained  different  results;  enumerating  as  ingredients  of  the  body 
many  artificially  formed  substances,  which  are  not,  in  reality, 
proximate  principles,  thereby  introducing  much  confusion  into  phy- 
siological chemistry. 
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It  is  to  be  kept  coustantly  in  view,  in  the  examination  of  an  ani- 
mal tissue  or  fluid,  that  the  object  of  the  operation  is  simply  the 
separation  of  its  ingredients  from  each  otfier^  and  not  their  decomposi* 
tion  or  ultimate  analysis.  Only  the  simplest  forms  of  chemical 
manipulation  should,  therefore,  be  employed.  The  substance  to  be 
examined  should  first  be  subjected  to  evaporation,  in  order  to 
extract  and  estimate  its  water.  This  evaporation  must  be  conducted 
at  a  heat  not  above  212°  F.,  since  a  higher  temperature  would  de- 
stroy or  alter  some  of  the  animal  ingredients.  Then,  from  the  dried 
residue,  chloride  of  sodium,  alkaline  sulphates,  carbonates,  and  phos- 
phates may  be  extracted  with  water.  Coloring  matters  may  be 
separated  by  alcohol.  Oils  may  be  dissolved  out  by  ether,  &c.  &a 
When  a  chemical  decomposition  is  unavoidable,  it  must  be  kept  in 
sight  and  afterward  corrected.  Thus  the  glyko-cholate  of  soda  of 
the  bile  is  separated  from  certain  other  ingredients  by  precipitating 
it  with  acetate  of  lead,  forming  glyko-cholate  of  lead ;  but  this  is 
afterward  decomposed,  in  its  turn,  by  carbonate  of  soda,  reproduc- 
ing  the  original  glyko-cholate  of  soda.  Sometimes  it  is  impossible 
to  extract  a  proximate  principle  in  an  entirely  unaltered  form. 
Thus  the  fibrin  of  the  blood  can  be  separated  only  by  allowing  it 
to  coagulate ;  and  once  coagulated,  it  is  permanently  altered,  and 
can  no  longer  present  all  its  original  characters  of  fluidity,  &c.,  as 
it  existed  beforehand  in  the  blood.  In  such  instances  as  this,  we 
can  only  make  allowance  for  an  unavoidable  difficulty,  and  be  care- 
ful thft  the  substance  suffers  no  further  alteration.  By  bearing  in 
mind  the  above  considerations,  we  may  form  a  tolerably  correct 
estimate  of  the  nature  and  quantity  of  all  of  the  proximate  princi- 
ples existing  in  the  substance  uader  examination. 

The  manner  in  which  the  proximate  principles  are  associated 
together,  so  as  to  form  the  animal  tissues,  is  deserving  of  notice. 
In  every  animal  solid  and  fluid,  there  is  a  considerable  number  of 
proximate  principles,  which  are  present  in  certain  proportions,  and 
which  are  so  united  with  each  other  that  the  mixture  presents  a 
homogeneous  appearance.  But  this  union  is  of  a  complicated  cha- 
racter; and  the  presence  of  each  ingredient  depends,  to  a  certain 
extent,  upon  that  of  the  others.  Some  of  them,  such  as  the  alkaline 
carbonates  and  phosphates,  are  in  solution  directly  in  the  water. 
Some,  which  are  insoluble  in  water,  are  held  in  solution  by  the 
presence  of  other  soluble  substances.  Thus,  phosphate  of  lime  is 
held  in  solution  in  the  urine  by  the  bi-phosphate  of  soda.  In 
the  blood,  it  is  dissolved  by  the  albumen,  which  is  itself  fluid  by 
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UDion  with  the  water.  The  same  substance  may  be  flaid  in  one 
part  of  the  body,  and  solid  in  another  part.  Thus  in  the  blood 
and  secretions  the  water  is  fluid,  and  holds  in  solution  other  sub- 
stances, both  animal  and  mineral,  while  in  the  bones  and  cartilages 
it  is  solid — not  crystallized,  as  in  the  case  of  ice  or  of  saline  sub- 
stances which  contain  water  of  crystallization,  but  amorphous  and 
solid,  by  the  fact  of  its  intimate  union  with  the  animal  and  saline 
ingredients,  which  are  abundant  in  quantity,  and  which  are  them- 
selves present  in  the  solid  form.  Again,  the  phosphate  of  lime  in 
the  blood  is  fluid  by  solution  in  the  albumen;  but  in  the  bones  it 
forms  a  solid  substance  with  the  animal  matter  of  the  osseous 
tissue;  and  yet  the  union  of  the  two  is  as  intimate  and  homo- 
geneous in  the  bones  as  in  the  blood.  A  proximate  principle, 
therefore,  never  exists  alone  in  any  part  of  the  body,  but  is  always 
intimately  associated  with  a  number  of  others  by  a  kind  of  homo- 
geneous mixture  or  solution. 

Every  animal  tissue  and  fluid  contains  a  number  of  proximate 
principles  which  are  present,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  in 
certain  characteristic  proportions.  Thus,  water  is  present  in  very 
large  quantity  in  the  perspiration  and  the  saliva,  but  in  very  small 
quantity  in  the  bones  and  teeth.  Chloride  of  sodium  is  compara- 
tively abundant  in  the  blood  and  deficient  in  the  muscles.  On  the 
other  hand,  chloride  of  potassium  is  more  abundant  in  the  muscles, 
less  so  in  the  blood.  But  these  proportions,  it  is  important  to  ob- 
serve, are  nowhere  absolute  or  invariable.  There  is  a  grealT differ- 
ence in  this  respect  between  the  chemical  composition  of  an  inor- 
ganic substance  and  the  anatomical  constitution  of  an  animal  fluid. 
The  former  is  always  constant  and  definite;  the  latter  is  always 
subject  to  certain  variations.  Thus,  water  is  always  composed  of 
exactly  the  same  relative  quantities  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen ;  and 
if  these  proportions  be  altered  in  the  least,  it  thereby  ceases  to  be 
water,  and  is  converted  into  some  other  substance.  But  in  the 
urine,  the  proportions  of  water,  urea,  urate  of  soda,  phosphates,  &c., 
vary  within  certain  limits  in  different  individuals,  and  even  in  the 
same  individual,  from  one  hour  to  another.  This  variation,  which 
is  almost  constantly  taking  place,  within  the  limits  of  health,  is 
characteristic  of  all  the  animal  solids  and  fluids;  for  they  are  com- 
posed of  different  ingredients  which  are  supplied  by  absorption  or 
formed  in  the  interior,  and  which  are  constantly  given  up  again, 
under  the  same  or  different  forms,  to  the  surrounding  media  by  the 
unceasing  activity  of  the  vital  processes.    Every  variation,  then,  in 
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the  general  condition  of  the  body,  as  a  whole,  is  accompanied  by 
a  corresponding  variation,  more  or  less  pronounced,  in  the  consti- 
tution of  its  different  parts.  This  constitution  is  consequently  of 
a  very  different  character  from  the  chemical  constitution  of  an 
oxide  or  a  salt.  Whenever,  therefore,  we  meet  with  the  quantita- 
tive analysis  of  an  animal  fluid,  in  which  the  relative  quantity  of 
its  different  ingredients  is  represented  in  numbers,  we  must  under- 
stand that  such  an  analysis  is  always  approximative,  and  not  abso* 
lute. 

The  proximate  principles  are  naturally  divided  into  three  differ- 
ent classes. 

The  first  of  these  classes  comprises  all  the  proximate  principles 
which  are  purely  inorganic  in  their  nature.  These  principles  are 
derived  mostly  from  the  exterior.  They  are  found  everywhere,  in 
unorganized  as  well  as  in  organized  bodies;  and  they  present  them- 
selves under  the  same  forms  and  with  the  same  properties  in  the 
interior  of  the  animal  frame  as  elsewhere.  They  are  crystallizable, 
and  have  a  definite  chemical  composition.  They  comprise  such 
substances  as  water,  chloride  of  sodium,  carbonate  and  phosphate 
of  lime,  &c. 

The  second  class  of  proximate  principles  is  known  as  cbystal- 
IJZABLK  substances  OF  ORGANIC  ORIGIN.  This  is  the  name  given 
to  them  by  Robin  and  Verdeil,'  whose  classification  of  the  proxi- 
mate principles  is  the  best  which  has  yet  been  offered.  They  are 
crystallizable,  as  their  name  indicates,  and  have  a  definite  chemical 
composition.  They  are  said  to  be  of  "organic  origin,"  because  they 
first  make  their  appearance  in  the  interior  of  organized  bodies,  and 
are  not  found  in  external  nature  as  the  ingredients  of  inorganic 
substances.    Such  are  the  difierent  kinds  of  sugar,  oil,  and  starch. 

The  third  class  comprises  a  very  extensive  and  important  order 
of  proximate  principles,  which  go  by  the  name  of  the  Organic 
Substances  proper.  They  are  sometimes  known  as  "albuminoid" 
substances  or  "protein  compounds."  The  name  organic  substances 
is  given  to  them  in  consequence  of  the  striking  difference  which 
exists  between  them  and  all  the  other  ingredients  of  the  body.  The 
substances  of  the  second  class  differ  from  those  of  the  first  by  their 

*  Chimie  Anatomiqae  et  Physiologique.     Paris,  1853. 
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exclusively  organic  origin,  but  they  resemble  the  latter  in  their  crys- 
tallizability  and  their  definite  chemical  composition;  in  consequence 
of  which  their  chemical  investigation  may  be  pursued  in  nearly 
the  same  manner,  and  their  chemical  changes  expressed  in  nearly 
the  same  terms.  But  the  proximate  principles  of  the  third  class 
are  in  every  respect  peculiar.  They  have  an  exclusively  organic 
origin ;  not  being  found  except  as  ingredients  of  living  or  recently 
dead  animals  or  vegetables.  They  have  not  a  definite  chemical 
composition,  and  are  consequently  not  crystallizable;  and  the  forms 
which  they  present,  and  the  chemical  changes  which  they  undergo 
in  the  body,  are  such  as  cannot  be  expressed  by  ordinary  chemical 
phraseology.  This  class  includes  such  substances  as  albumen, 
fibrin,  casein,  &c. 
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CHAPTER    II. 

PROXIMATE  PRINCIPLES  OF  THE  FIRST  CLASS. 

The  proximate  principles  of  the  first  class,  or  those  of  an  inor- 
ganic nature,  are  very  numerous.  Their  most  prominent  characters 
have  already  been  stated.  They  are  all  crystallizable,  and  have  a 
definite  chemical  composition.  They  are  met  with  extensively  in 
the  inorganic  world,  and  form  a  large  part  of  the  crust  of  the  earth 
They  occur  abundantly  in  the  different  kinds  of  food  and  drink ; 
and  are  necessary  ingredients  of  the  food,  since  they  are  necessary 
ingredients  of  the  animal  frame.  Some  of  them  are  found  universally 
in  all  parts  of  the  body,  others  are  met  with  only  in  particular 
regions;  but  there  are  hardly  any  which  are  not  present  at  the 
same  time  in  more  than  one  animal  solid  or  fluid.  The  following 
are  the  most  prominent  of  them,  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  re- 
spective importance. 

1.  Water. — Water  is  universally  present  in  all  the  tissues  and 
fluids  of  the  body.  It  is  abundant  in  the  blood  and  secretions, 
where  its  presence  is  indispensable  in  order  to  give  them  the  fluid- 
ity which  is  necessary  to  the  performance  of  their  functions ;  for 
it  is  by  the  blood  and  secretions  that  new  substances  are  intn> 
duced  into  the  body,  and  old  ingredients  discharged.  And  it  is 
a  necessary  condition  both  of  the  introduction  and  discharge  of 
substances  naturally  solid,  that  they  assume,  for  the  time  being,  a 
fluid  form ;  water  is  therefore  an  essential  ingredient  of  the  fluids, 
for  it  holds  their  solid  materials  in  solution,  and  enables  them  to 
pass  and  repass  through  the  animal  frame. 

But  water  is  an  ingredient  also  of  the  solids.  For  if  we  take  a 
muscle  or  a  cartilage,  and  expose  it  to  a  gentle  heat  in  dry  air,  it 
loses  water  by  evaporation,  diminishes  in  size  and  weight,  and  be- 
comes dense  and  stiff.  Even  the  bones  and  teeth  lose  water  by 
evaporation  in  this  way,  though  in  smaller  quantity.  In  all  these 
solid  and  semisolid  tissues,  the  water  which  they  contain  is  useful 
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bj  giving  them  the  special  consistency  which  is  characteristic  of 
them,  and  which  would  be  lost  without  it.  Thus  a  tendon,  in  its 
natural  condition,  is  white,  glistening,  and  opaque ;  and  though  very 
strong,  perfectly  flexible.  If  its  water  be  expelled  by  evaporation 
it  becomes  yellowish  in  color,  shrivelled,  semi-transparent,  inflexi- 
ble, and  totally  unfit  for  performing  its  mechanical  functions.  The 
same  thing  is  true  of  the  skin,  muscles,  cartilages,  &c. 

The  following  is  a  list,  compiled  by  Robin  and  Verdeil  from 
various  observers,  showing  the  proportion  of  water  per  thousand 
parts,  in  difierent  solids  and  fluids: — 

QUAKTITT  OF  WATIB  W  1,000  PASTS  IV 


Epidermis         • 

.      37 

Bile .         .         .         , 

.     880 

Teeth 

.     100 

Milk 

.    887 

Bones 

.    130 

Pancreatic  Juice 

.     900 

Cartilage 

.    550 

Urine 

.     936 

Muscles    . 

.    750 

Ljmph     •        . 

.     960 

Ligaments 

.    768 

Gastric  Juice     . 

.    976 

Brain 

.    789 

Perspiration 

.     986 

Blood 

.    795 

SaUra 

.     995 

SjnoTial  fluid  . 

.     805 

According  to  the  best  calculations,  water  constitutes,  in  the 
human  subject,  between  two-thirds  and  three-quarters  of  the  entire 
weight  of  the  body. 

The  water  which  thus  forms  a  part  of  the  animal  frame  is  derived 
from  without.  It  is  taken  in  the  different  kinds  of  drink,  and  also 
forms  an  abundant  ingredient  in  the  various  articles  of  food.  For 
no  articles  of  food  are  taken  in  an  absolutely  dry  state,  but  all 
contain  a  larger  or  smaller  quantity  of  water,  which  may  readily 
be  expelled  by  evaporation.  The  quantity  of  water,  therefore, 
which  is  daily  taken  into  the  system,  cannot  be  ascertained  in  any 
case  by  simply  measuring  the  quantity  of  drink,  but  its  proportion 
in  the  solid  food,  taken  at  the  same  time,  must  also  be  determined 
by  experiment,  and  this  ascertained  quantity  added  to  that  which 
is  taken  in  with  the  fluids.  The  entire  quantity  of  water  so  intro- 
duced during  twenty-four  hours  varies  according  to  the  researches 
of  M.  Barral'  from  3§  to  4J  pounds. 

After  forming  a  part  of  the  animal  solids  and  fluids,  and  taking 
part  in  the  various  physical  and  chemical  processes  of  the  body,  the 
water  is  again  discharged ;  for  its  presence  in  the  body,  like  that 
of  all  the  other  proximate  principles,  is  not  permanent,  but  only 


'  In  Robin  and  Verdeil,  toI.  ii.  p.  139. 
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temporary.  After  being  taken  in  with  the  food  and  drink,  it  is 
associated  with  other  principles  in  the  fluids  and  solids,  passing 
from  the  intestine  to  the  blood  and  from  the  blood  to  the  tissues 
and  secretions.  It  afterwards  makes  its  exit  from  the  body,  from 
which  it  is  discharged  by  four  different  passages,  viz.,  in  a  liquid 
form  with  the  urine  and  the  feces,  and  in  a  gaseous  form  with  the 
breath  and  the  perspiration.  Of  all  the  water  which  is  expelled  in 
this  way,  about  48  per  cent,  is  discharged  with  the  urine  and  feces,' 
and  about  62  per  cent,  by  the  lungs  and  skin.  This  estimate,  how- 
ever, is  an  average,  calculated  from  the  observations  of  different 
authors  upon  different  individuals.  The  absolute  and  relative 
amount  of  water  discharged,  both  in  a  liquid  and  gaseous  form, 
varies  according  to  circumstances.  There  is  particularly  a  com- 
pensating action  in  this  respect  between  the  kidneys  and  the  skin, 
so  that  when  the  cutaneous  perspiration  is  very  abundant  the  urine 
is  less  so,  and  vice  versd.  The  quantity  of  water  exhaled  from  the 
lungs  varies  also  with  the  state  of  the  pulmonary  circulation,  and 
with  the  temperature  and  dryness  of  the  atmosphere.  The  water 
is  not  discharged  at  any  time  in  a  state  of  purity,  but  is  mingled  in 
the  urine  and  feces  with  saline  substances  which  it  holds  in  solution, 
and  in  the  cutaneous  and  pulmonary  exhalations  with  animal  vapors 
and  odoriferous  substances  of  various  kinds.  In  the  perspiration  it 
is  also  mingled  with  saline  substances,  which  it  leaves  behind  on 
evaporation. 

2.  Chloride  of  Sodium. — This  substance  is  found,  like  water, 
throughout  the  different  tissues  and  fluids  of  the  body.  The  only 
exception  to  this  is  perhaps  the  enamel  of  the  teeth,  where  it  has 
not  yet  been  discovered.  Its  presence  is  important  in  the  body,  as 
regulating  the  phenomena  of  endosmosis  and  exosmosis  in  different 
parts  of  the  frame.  For  we  know  that  a  solution  of  common  salt 
passes  through  animal  membranes  much  less  readily  than  pure 
water;  and  tissues  which  have  been  desiccated  will  absorb  pure 
waier  more  abundantly  than  a  saline  solution.  It  roust  not  be  sup- 
posed, however,  that  the  presence  or  absence  of  chloride  of  sodium, 
or  its  varying  quantity  in  the  animal  fluids,  is  the  only  condition 
which  regulates  their  transudation  through  the  animal  membranes. 
The  manner  in  which  endosmosis  and  exosmosis  take  place  in  the 
animal  frame  depends  upon  the  relative  quantity  of  all  the  ingre- 

'  Op.  oil.,  vol.  ii.  pp.  143  and  145. 
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QUAHTITT  OF 

Chloride  op 

Sodium  ih  1,000  pabth  iv  thb 

2 

Bile         .        .        .        . 

3.5 

2.5 

Blood      .        .        .        . 

4.5 

1 

MucoB     .        .        .        . 

6 

1.5 

Aqaeous  humor 

11 

3 

Vltreoos  humor 

14 

dients  of  the  fluids,  as  well  as  on  the  constitution  of  the  solids  them- 
selves; and  the  chloride  of  sodium,  as  one  ingredient  among  many, 
influences  these  phenomena  to  a  great  extent,  though  it  does  not 
regulate  them  exclusively. 

It  exerts  also  an  important  influence  on  the  solution  of  various 
other  ingredients,  with  which  it  is  associated.  Thus,  in  the  blood 
it  increases  the  solubility  of  the  albumen,  and  perhaps  also  of  the 
earthy  phosphates.  The  blood-globules,  again,  which  become  dis- 
integrated and  dissolved  in  a  solution  of  pure  albumen,  are  main- 
tained in  a  state  of  integrity  by  the  presence  of  a  small  quantity  of 
chloride  of  sodium. 

It  exists  in  the  following  proportions  in  several  of  the  solids  and 
fluids  :* — 

Muscles 

Bones 

Milk 

SaliTa 

Urine 

In  the  blood  it  is  rather  more  abundant  than  all  the  other  saline 
ingredients  taken  together. 

Since  chloride  of  sodium  is  so  universally  present  in  all  parts  of 
the  body,  it  is  an  important  ingredient  also  of  the  food.  It  occurs, 
of  course,  in  all  animal  food,  in  the  quantities  in  which  it  naturally 
exists  in  the  corresponding  tissues;  and  in  vegetable  food  also, 
though  in  smaller  amount.  Its  proportion  in  muscular  flesh, 
however,  is  much  less  than  in  the  blood  and  other  fluids.  Conse- 
quently, it  is  not  supplied  in  sufficient  quantity  as  an  ingredient  of 
animal  and  vegetable  food,  but  is  taken  also  by  itself  as  a  condi- 
ment. There  is  no  other  substance  so  universally  used  by  all  races 
and  conditions  of  men,  as  an  addition  to  the  food,  as  chloride  of 
sodium.  This  custom  does  not  simply  depend  on  a  fancy  for  grati- 
.  lying  the  palate,  but  is  based  upon  an  instinctive  desire  for  a  sub- 
stance which  is  necessary  to  the  proper  constitution  of  the  tissues 
and  fluids.  Even  the  herbivorous  animals  are  greedy  of  it,  and  if 
freely  supplied  with  it,  are  kept  in  a  much  better  condition  than 
when  deprived  of  its  use. 

The  importance  of  chloride  of  sodium  in  this  respect  has  been 
well  demonstrated  by  Boussingault,  in  his  experiments  on  the 
fettening  of  animals.     These  observations  were  made  upon  six 


'  Robin  and  Verdeil. 
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bullocks,  selected,  as  nearly  as  possible,  of  the  same  age  and  vigor, 
and  subjected  to  comparative  experiment.  They  were  all  supplied 
vrith  an  abundance  of  nutritious  food ;  but  three  of  them  (lot  No. 
1)  received  also  a  little  over  500  grains  of  salt  each  per  day.  The 
remaining  three  (lot  No.  2)  received  no  salt,  but  in  other  respects 
were  treated  like  the  first.  The  result  of  these  experiments  is  given 
by  Boussingault  as  follows: — ' 

'*  Though  salt  administered  with  the  food  has  but  little  effect  in 
increasing  the  size  of  the  animal,  it  appears  to  exert  a  favorable 
influence  upon  his  qualities  and  general  aspect.  Until  the  end  of 
March  (the  experiment  began  in  October)  the  two  lots  experimented 
on  did  not  present  any  marked  difference  in  their  appearance ;  but 
in  the  course  of  the  following  April,  this  diflFerence  became  quite 
manifest,  even  to  an  unpractised  eye.  The  lot  No.  2  had  then  been 
without  salt  for  six  months.  In  the  animals  of  both  lots  the  skin 
had  a  fine  and  substantial  texture,  easily  stretched  and  separated 
from  the  ribs;  but  the  hair,  which  was  tarnished  and  disordered  in 
the  bullocks  of  the  second  lot,  was  smooth  and  glistening  in  those 
of  the  first.  As  the  experiment  went  on,  these  characters  became 
more  marked;  and  at  the  beginning  of  October  the  animals  of  lot 
No.  2,  after  going  without  salt  for  an  entire  year,  presented  a  rough 
and  tangled  hide,  with  patches  here  and  there  where  the  skin  was 
entirely  uncovered.  The  bullocks  of  lot  No.  1  retained,  on  the 
contrary,  the  ordinary  aspect  of  stall-fed  animals.  Their  vivacity 
and  their  frequent  attempts  at  mounting  contrasted  strongly  with 
the  dull  and  unexcitable  aspect  presented  by  the  others.  No  doubt, 
the  first  lot  would  have  commanded  a  higher  price  in  the  market 
than  the  second." 

Chloride  of  sodium  acts  also  in  a  favorable  manner  by  exciting 
the  digestive  fluids,  and  assisting  in  this  way  the  solution  of  the 
food.  For  food  which  is  tasteless,  however  nutritious  it  may  be  in 
other  respects,  is  taken  with  reluctance  and  digested  with  difficulty; 
while  the  attractive  flavor  which  is  developed  by  cooking  and  by 
the  addition  of  salt  and  other  condiments  in  proper  proportion 
excites  the  secretion  of  the  saliva  and  gastric  juice,  and  facilitates 
consequently  the  whole  process  of  digestion.  The  chloride  of 
sodium  is  then  taken  up  by  absorption  from  the  intestine,  and  is 
deposited  in  various  quantities  in  different  parts  of  the  body. 

It  is  discharged  with  the  urine,  mucus,  cutaneous  perspiration, 

'  Chimie  Agricole,  p.  271.     Paris,  1854. 
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&0.,  in  solution  in  the  water  of  these  fluids.  According  to  the  esti- 
mates of  M.  Barral/  a  small  quantity  of  chloride  of  sodium  dis 
appears  in  the  body;  since  he  finds  by  accurate  comparison  that  all 
the  salt  introduced  with  the  food  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  excreted 
fluids,  but  that  about  one-fiilh  of  it  remains  unaccounted  for.  This 
portion  is  supposed  to  undergo  a  double  decomposition  in  the  blood 
with  phosphate  of  potass,  forming  chloride  of  potassium  and  phos- 
phate of  soda.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  chloride  of  sodium, 
however,  escapes  under  its  own  form  with  the  secretions. 

8.  Chloride  of  Potassium. — This  substance  is  found  in  the 
muscles,  the  blood,  the  milk,  the  urine,  and  various  other  fluids 
and  tissues  of  the  body.  It  is  not  so  universally  present  as  chlo- 
ride of  sodium,  and  not  so  important  as  a  proximate  principle. 
In  some  parts  of  the  body  it  is  more  abundant  than  the  latter 
salt,  in  others  less  so.  Thus,  in  the  blood  there  is  more  chloride 
of  sodium  than  chloride  of  potassium,  but  in  the  muscles  there  is 
more  chloride  of  potassium  than  chloride  of  sodium.  This  sub- 
stance is  always  in  a  fluid  form,  by  its  ready  solubility  in  water, 
and  is  easily  separated  by  lixiviation.  It  is  introduced  mostly  with 
the  food,  but  is  probably  formed  partly  in  the  interior  of  the  body 
from  chloride  of  sodium  by  double  decomposition,  as  already  men- 
tioned.    It  is  discharged  with  the  mucus,  the  saliva,  and  the  urine. 

4.  Phosphate  of  Lime. — This  is  perhaps  the  most  important 
of  the  mineral  ingredients  of  the  body  next  to  chloride  of  sodium. 
It  is  met  with  universally,  in  every  tissue  and  every  fluid.  Its 
quantity,  however,  varies  very  much  in  different  parts,  as  will  be 
seen  by  the  following  list: — 

QUANTITT  OF  PHOfiPHATB  OF  LlMB  IN  1,000  PABT8  IN  THB 

Enamel  of  the  teeth .        •    885  Mascles     .  .  .  .2.5 

Dentine    .         .         .         .643  Blood         .  .  .  .0.3 

Bones        ....    550  Qastric  juice  .  .  .    0.4 
Cartilages          ...      40 

It  occurs  also  under  different  physical  conditions.  In  the  bones, 
teeth,  and  cartilages  it  is  solid,  and  gives  to  these  tissues  the  resist- 
ance and  solidity  which  are  characteristic  of  them.  The  calcareous 
salt  is  not,  however,  in  these  instances,  simply  deposited  mechani- 
cally in  the  substance  of  the  bone  or  cartilage  as  a  granular  powder, 
but  is  intimately  united  with  the  animal  matter  of  the  tissues,  like 

•  In  Robin  and  Verdeil,  op.  cit.,  toI.  ii.  p.  193. 
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Fig.  1- 


a  coloriog  matter  id  colored  glass,  so  as  to  present  a  more  or  less 
bomogeaeous  appearance.  It  can,  however,  be  readily  dissolved 
out  bj  maceration  in  dilute  muriatic  acid,  leaving  behind  the 
animal  substance,  which  still  retains  the  original  form  of  the  bona 
or  cartilage.  It  is  not,  therefore,  united  with  the  animal  matter  so 
aa  to  lose  its  identity  and  form  a  uew  chemical  substance,  as  where 
an  acid  combines  with  an  alkali  to  form  a  salt,  but  in  the  same 
manner  aa  salt  unites  with  water  in  a  saline  solution,  both  aub- 
stances  retaining  their  original  character  and  composition,  but  so 
intimatelj  associated  that  they  cannot  be  separated  by  mechanical 
means. 

In  the  blood,  phosphate  of  lime  is  in  a  liquid  form,  notwithstand- 
ing its  insolubility  in  water  and  in  alkaline  fluids,  being  held  in 
solution  by  the  albuminous  matters  of  the  circulating  fluid.  In  the 
urine,  it  is  retained  in  solution  by  the  bi-phospbate  of  soda. 

In  all  the  solid  tissues  it  is  useful  by  giving  to  them  their  proper 
consistence  and  solidity.  For  example,  in  the  enamel  of  the  teeth, 
the  hardest  tiasue  of  the  body,  it  predominates  very  much  over 
the  animal  matter,  and  is  present  in  greater  abun- 
dance there  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  frame. 
In  the  dentine,  a  softer  tissue,  it  is  in  somewhat 
amaller  quantity,  and  iu  the  bones  smaller  still ; 
thongh  in  the  bones  it  continues  to  form  more 
than  one-half  the  entire  mass  of  the  osseous  sub- 
stance. The  importance  of  phosphate  of  lime  in 
communicating  to  bones  their  natural  stiffness  and 
consistency  may  be  readily  shown  by  the  altera- 
tion which  they  suffer  from  its  removal.  If  a  long 
bone  be  macerated  in  dilute  muriatic  acid,  the 
earthy  salt,  as  already  mentioned,  is  entirely  dis- 
solved out,  when  the  bone  loses  its  rigidity,  and 
may  be  bent  or  twisted  in  any  direction  without 
breaking.  (Fig.  1.) 

Whenever  the  nutrition  of  the  bone  during  life 
is  interfered  with  from  any  pathological  cause,  so 
that  its  phosphate  of  lime  becomes  deficient  in 
amonnt,  a  soflening  of  the  osseous  tissue  is  the 
consequence,  by  which  the  bones  yield  to  external  <t>*  mnwnoi  ot  ii» 
pressure,  and  become  more  or  less  distorted.  (Osteo-  .ori  sC^ntJ' 
malakia.) 

AfWr  forming,  for  a  time,  a  part  of  the  tissues  and  fluids,  the 
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phosphate  of  lime  is  discharged  from  the  body  by  the  urine,  the 
perspiratioD,  mucus,  &c.  Much  the  larger  portion  is  discharged  by 
the  urine.  A  small  quantity  also  occurs  in  the  feces,  but  that  is  pro- 
bably only  the  superfluous  residue  of  what  is  taken  in  with  the  food. 

5.  Carbonate  of  Lime. — Carbonate  of  lime  is  to  be  found  in 
the  bones,  and  sometimes  in  the  urine.  The  concretions  of  the 
internal  ear  are  almost  entirely  formed  of  it.  It  very  probably 
occurs  also  in  the  blood,  teeth,  cartilages,  and  sebaceous  matter; 
but  its  presence  here  is  not  quite  certain,  since  it  may  have  been 
produced  from  the  lactate,  or  other  organic  combination,  by  the 
process  of  incineration.  In  the  bones,  it  is  in  much  smaller  quan- 
tity than  the  phosphate.  Its  solubility  in  the  blood  and  the  urine 
is  accounted  for  by  the  presence  of  free  carbonic  acid,  and  also  of 
chloride  of  potassium,  both  of  which  substances  exert  a  soluble 

action  on  carbonate  of  lime. 

« 

6.  Carbonate  of  Soda. — This  substance  exists  in  the  bones, 
'  blood,  saliva,  lymph,  and  urine.    As  it  is  readily  soluble  in  water, 

it  naturally  assumes  the  liquid  form  in  the  animal  fluids.  It  is 
important  principally  as  giving  to  the  blood  its  alkalescent  reaction, 
by  which  the  solution  of  the  albumen  is  facilitated,  and  various 
other  chemico-physiological  processes  in  the  blood  accomplished. 
The  alkalescence  of  the  blood  is,  in  fact,  necessary  to  life;  for  it  is 
found  that,  in  the  living  animal,  if  a  mineral  acid  be  gradually 
injected  into  the  blood,  so  dilute  as  not  to  coagulate  the  albumen, 
death  takes  place  before  its  alkaline  reaction  has  been  completely 
neutralized.* 

The  carbonate  of  soda  of  the  blood  is  partly  introduced  as  such 
with  the  food ;  but  the  greater  part  of  it  is  formed  within  the  body 
by  the  decomposition  of  other  salts,  introduced  with  certain  fruits 
and  vegetables.  These  fruits  and  vegetables,  such  as  apples, 
cherries,  grapes,  potatoes,  &c.,  contain  malates,  tartrates,  and 
citrates  of  soda  and  potass.  Now,  it  has  been  often  noticed  that, 
after  the  use  of  acescent  fruits  and  vegetables  containing  the  above 
salts,  the  urine  becomes  alkaline  in  reaction  from  the  presence  of 
the  alkaline  carbonates.  Lehmann'  found,  by  experiments  upon  his 
own  person,  that,  within  thirteen  minutes  after  taking  half  an  ounce 

»  Cl.  Bernard.     Lectures  on  the  Blood  ;  reported  by  W.  F.  Atlee,  M.  D.     Phila- 
delphia, 1854,  p.  31. 
'  Physiological  Chemistry.     Philadelphia  ed.,  vol.  i.  p.  97. 
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of  lactate  of  soda,  the  urine  had  an  alkaline  reaction.  He  also  ob- 
served that,  if  a  solution  of  lactate  of  soda  were  injected  into  the 
jugular  vein  of  a  dog,  the  urine  became  alkaline  at  the  end  of  five, 
or,  at  the  latest,  of  twelve  minutes.  The  conversion  of  these  salts 
into  carbonates  takes  place,  therefore,  not  in  the  intestine  but  in  the 
blood.  The  same  observer*  found  that,  in  many  persons  living  on 
a  mixed  diet,  the  urine  became  alkaline  in  two  or  three  hours  after 
swallowing  ten  grains  of  acetate  of  soda.  These  salts,  therefore, 
on  being  introduced  into  the  animal  body,  are  decomposed.  Their 
organic  acid  is  destroyed  and  replaced  by  carbonic  acid ;  and  they 
are  then  discharged  under  the  form  of  carbonates  of  soda  and 
potass. 

7.  Carbonate  op  Potass. — This  substance  occurs  in  very  nearly 
the  same  situations  as  the  last.  In  the  blood,  however,  it  is  in 
smaller  quantity.  It  is  mostly  produced,  as  above  stated,  by  the 
decomposition  of  the  malate,  tartrate,  and  citrate,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  carbonate  of  soda.  Its  function  is  also  the  same  as 
that  of  the  soda  salt,  and  it  is  discharged  in  the  same  manner  from^ 
the  body. 

8.  Phosphates  of  Magnesia,  Soda,  and  Potass. — All  these 
substances  exist  universally  in  all  the  solids  and  fluids  of  the  body, 
but  in  very  small  quantity.  The  phosphates  of  soda  and  potass 
are  easily  dissolved  in  the  fluids,  owing  to  their  ready  solubility  in 
water.  The  phosphate  of  magnesia  is  held  in  solution  in  the  blood 
by  the  alkaline  chlorides  and  phosphates ;  in  the  urine,  by  the  acid 
phosphate  of  soda. 

A  peculiar  relation  exists  between  the  alkaline  phosphates  and 
carbonates  in  different  classes  of  animals.  For  while  the  fluids  of 
oarnivorous  animals  contain  a  preponderance  of  phosphates,  those 
of  the  herbivora  contain  a  preponderance  of  the  carbonates:  a 
peculiarity  readily  understood  when  we  recollect  that  muscular 
flesh  and  the  animal  tissues  generally  are  comparatively  abundant 
in  phosphates ;  while  vegetable  substances  abound  in  salts  of  the 
organic  acids,  which  give  rise,  as  already  described,  by  decomposi- 
tion in  the  blood,  to  the  alkaline  carbonates. 

The  proximate  principles  included  in  the  above  list  resemble 

'  Physiological  Chemistry,  vol.  ii.  p.  130. 
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each  other  not  only  in  their  inorganic  origin,  their  crystallizabilitj, 
and  their  definite  chemical  composition,  but  also  in  the  part  which 
thej  take  in  the  constitution  of  the  animal  frame.  Thej  are 
distinguished  in  this  respect,  first,  by  being  derived  entirely  from 
without.  There  are  a  few  exceptions  to  this  rule;  as,  for  example, 
in  the  case  of  the  alkaline  carbonates,  which  partly  originate  in 
the  body  from  the  decomposition  of  malates,  tartrates,  &c.  These, 
however,  are  only  exceptions ;  and  in  general,  the  proximate  prin- 
ciples belonging  to  the  first  class  are  introduced  with  the  food, 
and  taken  up  by  the  animal  tissues  in  precisely  the  same  form 
under  which  they  occur  in  external  nature.  The  carbonate  of  lime 
in  the  bones,  the  chloride  of  sodium  in  the  blood  and  tissues,  are 
the  same  substances  which  are  met  with  in  the  calcareous  rocks,  and 
in  solution  in  sea  water.  They  do  not  suffer  any  chemical  alteration 
in  becoming  constituent  parts  of  the  animal  frame. 

They  are  equally  exempt,  as  a  general  rule,  from  any  alteration 
while  they  remain  in  the  body,  and  during  their  passage  through 
it.  The  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  very  few ;  as,  for  example,  where 
a  small  part  of  the  chloride  of  sodium  suffers  double  decomposition 
with  phosphate  of  potass,  giving  rise  to  chloride  of  potassium  and 
phosphate  of  soda ;  or  where  the  phosphate  of  soda  itself  gives  up 
a  part  of  its  base  to  an  organic  acid  (uric),  and  is  converted  in  this 
way  into  a  bi-phosphate  of  soda. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  these  substances,  finally,  are  taken  up  un- 
changed from  the  tissues,  and  discharged  unchanged  with  the  excre* 
tions.  Thus  we  find  the  phosphate  of  lime  and  the  chloride  of  so- 
dium, which  were  taken  in  with  the  food,  discharged  again  under  the 
same  form  in  the  urine.  They  do  not,  therefore,  for  the  most  part, 
participate  directly  in  the  chemical  changes  going  on  in  the  body ; 
but  only  serve  by  their  presence  to  enable  those  changes  to  be 
accomplished  in  the  other  ingredients  of  the  animal  frame,  which 
are  necessary  to  the  process  of  nutrition. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

PROXIMATE  PRINCIPLES  OP  THE  SECOND  CLASS. 

The  proximate  principles  belonging  to  the  second  class  are 
divided  into  three  principal  groups,  viz.:  starch,  sugar,  and  oil. 
They  are  distinguished,  in  the  first  place,  by  their  organic  origin. 
Unlike  the  principles  of  the  first  class,  they  do  not  exist  in 
external  nature,  but  are  only  found  as  ingredients  of  organized 
bodies.  They  exist  both  in  animals  and  in  vegetables,  though  in 
somewhat  different  proportions.  All  the  substances  belonging  to 
this  class  have  a  definite  chemical  composition ;  and  are  further 
distinguished  by  the  fact  that  they  are  composed  of  oxygen,  hydro- 
gen, and  carbon  alone,  without  nitrogen,  whence  they  are  sometimes 
called  the  "  non-nitrogenous"  substances. 

1.  Starch  (C^Hj^jO^^.  The  first  of  these  substances  seems  to 
form  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  in  a  very  important  particular, 
viz.,  that  it  is  not  crystallizable.  Still,  since  it  so  closely  resembles 
the  rest  in  all  its  general  properties,  and  since  it  is  easily  converti- 
ble into  sugar,  which  is  itself  crystallizable,  it  is  naturally  included 
in  the  second  class  of  proximate  principles.  Though  not  crystal- 
lizable, furthermore,  it  still  does  assume  a  distinct  form,  by  which 
it  differs  from  substances  that  are  altogether  amorphous. 

Starch  occurs  in  some  part  or  other  of  almost  all  the  flowering 
plants.  It  is  very  abundant  in  corn,  wheat,  rye,  oats,  and  rice,  in 
the  parenchyma  of  the  potato,  in  peas  and  beans,  and  in  most  vege- 
table substances  used  as  food.  It  constitutes  almost  entirely  the 
different  preparations  known  as  sago,  tapioca,  arrowroot,  &c.,  which 
are  nothing  more  than  varieties  of  starch,  extracted  from  different 
species  of  plants. 

The  following  is  a  list  showing  the  percentage  of  starch  occurring 
in  different  kinds  of  food : — * 

»  Pereira  on  Food  and  Diet,  p.  39.     New  York,  1843. 
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When  purified  from  foreiga  substances,  starch  is  a  white,  light 
powder,  which  gives  rise  to  a  peculiar  crackling  sensation  when 
rubbed  between  the  fingera. 
It  is  not  amorphous,  aa  we 
have  already  stated,  but  is 
composed  of  solid  granules, 
which,  while  they  have  a 
general  resemblauce  to  each 
other,  difier  somewhat  in  va- 
rious particulars.  The  starch 
grains  of  the  potato  (Fig.  2), 
vary  considerably  in  size. 
The  smallesthave  a  diameter 
of  Toioc,  llie  largest  jj,  of 
an  inch.  They  are  irregu- 
larly pear-shaped  iuform,and 
are  marked  by  concentric  la- 
minfe,asifthematter  of  which 
they  are  composed  bad  been  deposited  in  successive  layers.  At  one 
point  on  the  sur&ce  of  every  starch  grain,  there  is  a  minute  pore  or 
depression,  called  the  htlua, 
^_  around   which   the   circular 

markings  are  arranged  in  a 
concentric  form. 

The  starch  granules  of 
arrowroot  (Fig.  3)  are  gene- 
rally smaller,  and  more  uni- 
form in  size  than  those  of 
the  potato.  They  vary  from 
Wen  ^  this  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  Theyareelongated 
and  cylindrical  in  form,  and 
tlie  concentric  markings  are 
less  distinct  than  in  the  pre- 
ceding  variety.     The   hilus 
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Starch  Obaiits  of  Whsat  Flovk. 


bas  here  sometimes  the  form  of  a  circular  pore,  and  sometimes  that 
of  a  transverse  fissure  or  slit. 

The  grains  of  wheat  starch  (Fig.  4)  are  still  smaller  than  those 
of  arrowroot    They   vary 

from  T viiFv  to  ly  Jiy  of  an  inch  ^^'  ^ 

in  diameter.  They  are 
nearly  circular  in  form,  with 
a  round  or  transverse  hilus, 
but  without  any  distinct 
appearance  of  lamination. 
Many  of  them  are  flattened 
or  compressed  laterally,  so 
that  they  present  a  broad 
surface  in  one  position,  and 
a  narrow  edge  when  viewed 
in  the  opposite  direction. 

The  starch  grains  of  In- 
dian com  (Fig.  5),  are  of 
nearly  the  same  size  with 
those  of  wheat  flour.  They  are  somewhat  more  irregular  and 
angular  in  shape ;  and  are  often  marked  with  crossed  or  radiating 
lines,  as  if  from  partial  fracture. 

Starch  is  also  an  ingre- 
dient of  the  animal  body. 
It  was  first  observed  by 
Purkinje,  and  afterward  by 
Kolliker, '  that  certain  bodies 
are  to  be  found  in  the  interior 
of  the  brain,  about  the  lateral 
ventricles,  in  the  fornix, 
septum  lucidum,  and  other 
parts  which  present  a  cer- 
tain resemblance  to  starch 
grains,  and  which  have  there- 
fore been  called  "corpora 
amylacea."  Subsequently 
Virchow*  corroborated  the 
above  observations,  and  ascertained  the  corpora  amylacea  to  be 


»  Handbuch  der  Gewebelehre,  Leipxig,  1852,  p.  311. 
'  In  Amerioan  Joarnal  Med.  Sci.,  April,  1854,  p.  466. 
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really  substances  of  a  starchy  nature;  since  they  exhibit  the  usual 
chemical  reactions  of  vegetable  starch. 

The  starch  granules  of  the  human  brain  (Fig.  6),  are  transparent 

and  colorless,  like  those  from 
^^^'  ^-  plants.  They  refract  the  light 

strongly,  and  vary  in  size 
from  ^y^^  to  yyViy  of  an 
inch.  Their  average  is  j^Vv 
of  an  inch.  They  are  some- 
times rounded  or  oval,  and 
sometimes  angular  in  shape. 
They  resemble  considerably 
in  appearance  the  starch 
granules  of  Indian  corn.  The 
largest  of  them  present  a 
very  faint  concentric  lamina- 
tion, but  the  greater  number 
are  destitute  of  any  such 
appearance.  They  have 
nearly  always  a  distinct  hilus,  which  is  sometimes  circular  and 
sometimes  slit-shaped.  They  are  also  often  marked  with  delicate 
radiating  lines  and  shadows.  On  the  addition  of  iodine,  they  become 
colored,  first  purple,  afterward  of  a  deep  blue.  They  are  less  firm 
in  consistency  than  vegetable  starch  grains,  and  can  be  more  readily 
disintegrated  by  pressing  or  rubbing  them  upon  the  glass. 

Starch,  derived  from  all  these  different  sources,  has,  so  far  as  known, 
the  same  chemical  composition,  and  may  be  recognized  by  the  same 
tests.  It  is  insoluble  in  cold  water,  but  in  boiling  water  its  granules 
first  swell,  become  gelatinous  and  opaline,  then  fuse  together,  and 
finally  liquefy  altogether,  provided  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  be 
present.  After  that,  they  cannot  be  made  to  resume  their  original 
form,  but  on  cooling  and  drying  merely  solidify  into  a  homogeneous 
mass  or  paste,  more  or  less  consistent,  according  to  the  quantity  of 
water  which  remains  in  union  with  it.  The  starch  is  then  said  to 
be  amorphous  or  "hydrated."  By  this  process  it  is  not  essentially 
altered  in  its  chemical  properties,  but  only  in  its  physical  condition. 
Whether  in  granules,  or  in  solution,  or  in  an  amorphous  and 
hydrated  state,  it  strikes  a  deep  blue  color  on  the  addition  of  free 
iodine. 

Starch  may  be  converted  into  sugar  by  three  different  methods. 
First,  by  boiling  with  a  dilute  acid.    If  starch  be  boiled  with  dilute 
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nitrio,  sulphurio,  or  muriatic  acid  during  thirtj-six  hours,  it  first 
clianges  its  opalescent  appearance,  and  becomes  colorless  and  trans- 
parent; losing  at  the  same  time  its  power  of  striking  a  blue  color 
with  iodine.  After  a  time,  it  begins  to  acquire  a  sweet  taste,  and 
is  finally  altogether  converted  into  a  peculiar  species  of  sugar. 

Secondly,  by  contact  with  certain  animal  and  vegetable  sub- 
stances. Thus,  boiled  starch,  mixed  with  human  saliva  and  kept 
at  the  temperature  of  100^  F.,  is  converted  in  a  few  minutes  into 
sugar. 

Thirdly,  by  the  processes  of  nutrition  and  digestion  in  animals 
and  vegetables.  A  large  part  of  the  starch  stored  up  in  seeds  and 
other  vegetable  tissues  is,  at  some  period  or  other  of  the  growth  of 
the  plant,  converted  into  sugar  by  the  molecular  changes  going  on 
in  the  vegetable  fabric.  It  is  in  this  way,  so  far  as  we  know,  that 
all  the  sugar  derived  from  vegetable  sources  has  its  origin. 

Starch,  as  a  proximate  principle,  is  more  especially  important  as 
entering  largely  into  the  composition  of  many  kinds  of  vegetable 
food.  With  these  it  is  introduced  into  the  alimentary  canal,  and 
there,  during  the  process  of  digestion,  is  converted  into  sugar. 
Consequently,  it  does  not  appear  in  the  blood,  nor  in  any  of  the 
secreted  fluids. 

2.  Sugar. — This  group  of  proximate  principles  includes  a  con- 
siderable number  of  substances,  which  differ  in  certain  minor 
details,  while  they  resemble  each  other  in  the  following  particulars: 
They  are  readily  soluble  in  water,  and  crystallize  more  or  less 
perfectly  on  evaporation;  they  have  a  distinct  sweet  taste;  and 
finally,  by  the  process  of  fermentation,  they  are  converted  into 
alcohol  and  carbonic  acid. 

These  substances  are  derived  from  both  animal  and  vegetable 
sources.  Those  varieties  of  sugar  which  are  most  familiar  to  us 
are  the  following  six,  three  of  which  are  of  vegetable  and  three  of 
animal  origin. 

TT      XV,      rCaneaugap,  rMUk  sugar, 

Vegetable    I  ^^^^  ^^^^  Animal    I  j^^^^  ^^^ 

sugars       I  Sngar  of  starch.  ■^^*"     I  Sugar  of  honej. 

The  cane  and  grape  sugars  are  held  in  solution  in  the  juices  of 
the  plants  from  which  they  derive  their  name.  Sugar  of  starch,  or 
glucose^  is  produced  by  boiling  starch  for  a  long  time  with  a  dilute 
acid.  Liver  sugar  and  the  sugar  of  milk  are  produced  in  the 
tissues  of  the  liver  and  the  mammary  gland,  and  the  sugar  at 
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honey  is  prepared  in  some  way  by  the  bee  from  materials  of  y^e- 
table  origin. 

These  varieties  difier  but  little  in  their  ultimate  chemical  compo- 
sition. The  following  formulse  have  been  established  for  three  of 
them. 

Cane  sugar as  C^^H^^Og 

Milk  sugar aas  CmH^O^^ 

Gluoose Bs  C^H^Og, 

Cane  sugar  is  sweeter  than  most  of  the  other  varieties,  and  more 
soluble  in  water.  Some  sugars,  such  as  liver  sugar  and  sugar  of 
honey,  crystallize  only  with  great  diflBculty ;  but  this  is  probably 
owing  to  their  being  mingled  with  other  substances,  from  which  it 
is  di£Glcult  to  separate  them  completely.  If  they  could  be  obtained 
in  a  state  of  purity,  they  would  doubtless  crystallize  as  perfectly  as 
cane  sugar.  The  different  sugars  vary  also  in  the  readiness  with 
which  they  undergo  fermentation.  Some  of  them,  as  grape  sugar 
and  liver  sugar,  enter  into  fermentation  very  promptly;  others,  such 
as  milk  and  cane  sugar,  with  considerable  difficulty. 

The  above  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  the  only  varieties  of  sugar 
existing  in  nature.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  probable  that  nearly 
every  different  species  of  animal  and  vegetable  produces  a  distinct 
kind  of  sugar,  differing  slightly  from  the  rest  in  its  degree  of  sweet- 
ness, its  solubility,  its  crystallization,  its  aptitude  for  fermentation, 
and  perhaps  in  its  elementary  composition.  Nevertheless,  there  is 
so  close  a  resemblance  between  them  that  they  are  all  properly 
regarded  as  belonging  to  a  single  group. 

The  test  most  commonly  employed  for  detecting  the  presence 
of  sugar  is  that  known  as  Trommer'a  test.  It  depends  upon  the  fact 
Aat  the  saccharine  substances  have  the  power  of  reducing  the 
persalts  of  copper  when  heated  with  them  in  an  alkaline  solution. 
The  test  is  applied  in  the  following  manner :  A  very  small  quantity 
of  sulphate  of  copper  in  solution  should  be  added  to  the  suspected 
liquid,  and  the  mixture  then  rendered  distinctly  alkaline  by  the 
addition  of  caustic  potass.  The  whole  solution  then  takes  a  deep 
blue  color.  On  boiling  the  mixture,  if  sugar  be  present,  the 
insolable  suboxide  of  copper  is  thrown  down  as  an  opaque  red, 
yellow,  or  orange  colored  deposit ;  otherwise  no  change  of  color 
takes  place. 

This  test  requires  some  precautions  in  its  application.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  not  applicable  to  all  varieties  of  sugar.  Cane 
sugar,  for  example,  when  pure,  has  no  power  of  reducing  the  salts 
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of  copper,  even  when  present  in  large  quantity.  Maple  sugar, 
also,  which  resembles  cane  sugar  in  some  other  respects,  reduces 
the  copper,  in  Trommer's  test,  but  slowly  and  imperfectly.  Beet- 
root sugar,  according  to  Bernard,  presents  the  same  peculiarity.  If 
these  sugars,  however,  be  boiled  for  two  or  three  minutes  with  a 
trace  of  sulphuric  acid,  they  become  converted  into  glucose,  and 
acquire  the  power  of  reducing  the  salts  of  copper.  Milk  sugar* 
liver  sugar,  and  sugar  of  honey,  as  well  as  grape  sugar  and  glucose* 
all  act  promptly  and  perfectly  with  Trommer's  test  in  their  natural 
condition. 

Secondly,  care  must  be  taken  to  add  to  the  suspected  liquid  only 
a  small  quantity  of  sulphate  of  copper,  just  sufficient  to  give  to  the 
whole  a  distinct  blue  tinge,  after  the  addition  of  the  alkali.  If  a 
larger  quantity  of  the  copper  salt  be  used,  the  sugar  in  solution 
may  not  be  sufficient  to  reduce  the  whole  of  it ;  and  that  which 
remains  as  a  blue  sulphate  will  mask  the  yellow  color  of  the  sub- 
oxide thrown  down  as  a  deposit.  By  a  little  care,  however,  in 
managing  the  test,  this  source  of  error  may  be  readily  avoided. 

Thirdly,  there  are  some  albuminous  substances  which  have  the 
power  of  interfering  with  Trommer's  test,  and  prevent  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  copper,  even  when  sugar  is  present.  Certain  animal 
matters,  to  be  more  particularly  described  hereafter,  which  are 
liable  to  be  held  in  solution  in  the  gastric  juice,  have  this  effect. 
This  source  of  error  may  be  avoided,  and  the  substances  in  ques- 
tion eliminated  when  present,  by  treating  the  suspected  fluid  with 
animal  charcoal,  or  by  evaporating  and  extracting  it  with  alcohol 
before  the  application  of  the  test. 

A  less  convenient  but  somewhat  more  certain  test  for  sugar  is 
that  oi  fermentation.  The  saccharine  fluid  is  mixed  with  a  little 
yeast,  and  kept  at  a  temperature  of  70^  to  100^  F.  until  the  fer- 
menting process'is  completed.  By  this  process,  as  already  men- 
tioned, the  sugar  is  converted  into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid.  The 
gas,  which  is  given  off  in  minute  bubbles  during  fermentation, 
should  be  collected  and  examined.  The  remaining  fluid  is  purified 
by  distillation  and  also  subjected  to  examination.  K  the  gas  be 
found  to  be  carbonic  acid,  and  the  remaining  fluid  contain  alcohol, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  sugar  was  present  at  the  commencement 
of  the  operation. 

The  following  list  shows  the  percentage  of  sugar  in  various 
articles  of  food.' 

'  Pereira,  op.  oit.,  p.  55. 
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QuAimTT  OF  Snout  m  100  pabtb  m 


Jigs        ...         . 

62.50 

Wheat  flour 

4.20  to  8.48 

Cherries 

.    18.12 

Rjre  meal    . 

3.28 

Peaches 

.    16.48 

Indian  meal 

1.45 

Tam&rinds     . 

.    12.50 

Peas   . 

2.00 

Pears     . 

.    11.62 

Cow's  milk 

.      4.77 

Beets     . 

9.00 

Ass's  milk 

6.08 

Sweet  almonds 

6.00 

Haman  milk 

6.50 

Barlej  meal  . 

5.21 

Beside  the  sugar,  therefore,  which  is  taken  into  the  alimentary 
canal  in  a  pure  form,  a  large  quantity  is  also  introduced  as  an  in- 
gredient of  the  sweet-flavored  fruits  and  vegetables.  All  the 
starchy  substances  of  the  food  are  also  converted  into  sugar  in  the 
process  of  digestion.  Two  of  the  varieties  of  sugar,  at  least, 
originate  in  the  interior  of  the  body,  viz.,  sugar  of  milk  and  liver 
sugar.  The  former  exists  in  a  solid  form  in  the  substance  of  the 
mammary  gland,  from  which  it  passes  in  solution  into  the  milk. 
The  liver  sugar  is  found  in  the  substance  of  the  liver,  and  almost 
always  also  in  the  blood  of  the  hepatic  veins.  The  sugar  which  is 
introduced  with  the  food,  as  well  as  that  which  is  formed  in  the 
liver,  disappears  by  decomposition  in  the  animal  fluids,  and  does 
not  appear  in  any  of  the  excretions. 


8.  Fats. — These  substances,  like  the  sugars,  are  derived  from 
both  animal  and  vegetable  sources.  There  are  three  principal 
varieties  of  them,  which  may  be  considered  as  representing  the 
class,  viz : — 

Oleine s=  C94  Hg^  0„ 

Margarine =  C^  H„  0„ 

Stearine =  C;,42H,4,0,7 

The  principal  difference  between  the  oleaginous  and  saccharine 
substances,  so  far  as  regards  their  ultimate  chemical  composition, 
is  that  in  the  sugars  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  always  exist  together 
in  the  proportion  to  form  water;  while  in  the  fats  the  proportions  of 
carbon  and  hydrogen  are  nearly  the  same,  but  that  of  oxygen  is 
considerably  less.  The  fats  are  all  fluid  at  a  high  temperature,  but 
assume  the  solid  form  on  cooling.  Stearine,  which  is  the  most 
solid  of  the  three,  liquefies  only  at  148^  F.;  margarine  at  118^  F^ 
while  oleine  remains  fluid  considerably  below  100°  F.,  and  even 
very  near  the  freezing  point  of  water.  The  fats  are  all  insoluble 
in  water,  but  readily  soluble  in  ether.  When  treated  with  a  solu- 
tion of  a  caustic  alkali,  they  are  decomposed,  and  as  the  result  of 
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tbe  (lecompoBitioQ  there  are  formed  two  new  bodies ;  first,  glycerine, 
wbich  is  a  neutral  fluid  substanoe,  and  secondly,  a  fatty  acid,  viz : 
oleic,  margaric,  or  stearic  acid,  corresponding  to  tbe  kind  of  fat 
wbich  has  been  oaed  ia  the  experiment  The  gljceriae  remaina  in 
a  free  state,  while  tbe  fatty  acid  unites  with  the  alkali  employed, 
forming  an  oleate,  margarate,  or  stearate.  This  combination  ia 
tonned  a  soap,  and  the  process  by  which  it  is  formed  is  called 
tapomfieaiion.  Tbis  process,  however,  is  not  a  simple  decomposition 
of  tbe  &tty  body,  since  it  can  only  take  place  in  the  presence  of 
water ;  several  equivalents  of  which  unite  with  the  elements  of  the 
fatty  body,  and  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  glycerine,  Jto,  so 
that  tbe  fatty  acid  and  the  glycerine  together  weigh  more  than  the 
original  fatty  substance  which  was  decomposed.  It  is  not  proper, 
therefore,  to  regard  an  oleaginous  body  as  formed  by  the  union  of  a 
fatty  acid  with  glycerine.  It  is  formed,  on  the  contrary,  in  all  pro- 
bability, by  the  direct  combination  of  its  ultimate  chemical  elements. 
The  different  kinds  of  oil,  fat,  lard,  suet,  jcc,  contain  the  three 
oleaginous  matters  mentioned  above,  mingled  together  in  different 
proportions.  The  more  solid  fats  contain  a  larger  quantity  of 
stearine  and  margarine ;  the  less  consigtent  varieties,  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  oleine.  Neither  of  the  oleaginous  matters,  stearine,  mar- 
garine, or  oleine,  ever  occur  separately ;  but  in  every  fatty  substance 
they  are  mingled  together,  so  that  the  more  fluid  of  them  hold  in 
solution    the     more    solid. 

Generally  speaking,  in  the  Mg^7. 

living  body,  these  mixtures 
are  fluid  or  nearly  so;  for 
though  both  stearine  and 
margarine  are  solid,  when 
pure,  at  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature of  the  body,  they 
are  held  in  solution,  during 
life,  by  the  oleine  with  which 
they  are  associated.  After 
death,  however,  as  the  body 
cools,  the  stearine  and  mar- 
garine sometimes  separate 
from  the  mixture  in  a  crys- 
talline form,  since  tbe  oleine 
can  no  longer  hold  in  solution  so  lai^  a  quantity  of  them  as  it  had 
dissolved  at  a  higher  temperature. 


Bruun  erjiUlUi*!  (i 
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These  Bubstancea  crystallize  in  very  slender  needles,  which  ue 
sometimes  atrught,  but  more  often  somewhat  curved  or  whvj  in 
their  outline.  (Fig.  7.) 

They  are  always  deposited  in  a.  more  or  less  radiated  form ;  and 
have  sometimes  a  very  elegant,  branched,  or  arborescent  arrange- 
ment 
When  in  a  fluid  state,  the  fatty  substances  present  tbemselves 
nnder  the  form  of  drops  or 
Fig.  8.  globules,  which  vary  indefi- 

nitely in  size,  but  which 
may  be  readily  recognized 
by  their  optical  properties. 
Tbey  are  circular  in  shape, 
and  hare  afaint  amber  color, 
distinct  in  the  larger  globules, 
less  so  in  the  smaller.  They 
have  a  sharp,  well  defined 
outline  (Fig.  8);  and  as  they 
refract  the  light  strongly, 
and  act  therefore  as  double 
convex  lenses,  they  present 
a  brilliant  centre,  surrounded 
by  a  dark  border.  These 
marks  will  generally  be 
safBcient  to  distinguish  them  under  the  microscope. 

The  following  list  shows  the  percentage  of  oily  matter  present  in 
various  kinds  of  animal  and  vegetable  food.' 


a  100  PIRTB  w 

nibuti. 

.     60.00 

Ordiiurj  meat 

.    14.30 

WalDOU 

.     60.00 

Liver  of  the  ox       . 

.      3.89 

Coook-nnU     . 

.    47.00 

Coir'a  milk    . 

.       3.13 

OliTM    . 

.     32.00 

Uoman  milk . 

.      3.Gfi 

Uueed. 

.     22.00 

AsMfl'milk    . 

.      0.11 

Indluoorn   . 

.      9.00 

Goit'B  mUk    . 

.      3.32 

Yolk  of  .Bg.. 

.    28.00 

The  oleaginous  matters  present  a  striking  peculiarity  as  to  the 
form  under  which  they  exist  in  the  animal  body ;  a  peculiarity 
which  distinguishes  them  from  all  the  other  proximate  principles. 
The  rest  of  the  proximate  principles  are  all  intimately  associated 
together  by  molecular  union,  so  as  to  form  either  clear  solutions  or 


'  Perein,  op.  oit.,  p.  i 
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homogeneous  solids.  Thus,  the  sugars  of  the  blood  are  in  solution 
in  water,  in  company  with  the  albumen,  the  phosphate  of  lime, 
chloride  of  sodium,  and  the  like ;  all  of  them  equally  distributed 
throaghout  the  entire  mass  of  the  flaid.  In  the  bones  and  car- 
tilages, the  animal  matters  and  the  calcareous  salts  are  in  similarly 
intimate  union  with  each  other ;  and  in  every  other  part  of  the 
body  the  animal  and  inorganic  ingredients  are  united  in  the  same 
way.  Bat  it  is  different  with  the  fats.  For,  while  the  three  prin- 
cipal varieties  of  oleaginous  matter  are  always  united  with  each 
other,  they  are  not  united  with  any  of  the  other  kinds  of  proximate 
principles;  that  is,  with  water,  saline  substances,  sugars,  or  albu- 
minous matters.  Almost  the  only  exception  to  this  is  in  the  nerv- 
ous tissue;  in  which,  according  to  Robin  and  Yerdeil,  the  oily 
matters  seem  to  be  united  with  an  albuminoid  substance.  Another 
exception  is,  perhaps,  in  the  bile ;  since  some  of  the  biliary  salts 
have  the  power  of  dissolving  a  certain  quantity  of  fat.  Every- 
where else,  instead  of  forming  a  homogeneous  solid  or  fluid  with 
the  other  proximate  principles,  the  oleaginous  matters  are  found 
in  distinct  masses  or  globules,  which  are  suspended  in  serous  fluids, 
interposed  in  the  interstices  between  the  anatomical  elements,  in- 
cluded in  the  interior  of  cells,  or  deposited  in  the  substance  of 
fibres  or  membranes.  Even  in  the  vegetable  tissues,  the  oil  is 
always  deposited  in  this  manner  in  distinct  drops  or  granules. 

Owing  to  this  fact,  the  oils  can  be  easilv  extracted  from  the 
organized  tissues  by  the  employment  of  simply  mechanical  pro- 
cesses. The  tissues,  animal  or  vegetable,  are  merely  cut  into  small 
pieces  and  subjected  to  pressure,  by  which  the  oil  is  forced  out 
from  the  parts  in  which  it  was  entangled,  and  separated,  without  any 
further  manipulation,  in  a  state  of  purity.  A  moderately  elevated 
temperature  facilitates  the  operation  by  increasing  the  fluidity  of 
the  oleaginous  matter ;  but  no  other  chemical  agency  is  required 
for  its  separation.  Under  the  microscope,  also,  tbe  oil  drops  and 
granules  can  be  readily  perceived  and  distinguished  from  the 
remaining  parts  of  the  tissue,  and  can,  moreover,  be  easily  re- 
cognized by  the  dissolving  action  of  ether,  which  acts  upon 
them,  as  a  general  rule,  without  attacking  the  other  proximate 
principles. 

Oils  are  found,  in  the  animal  bodji  most  abundantly  in  the 
adipose  tissue.  Here  they  are  QonU&ng^J^Jj^^/lgi^  of  the 
adipose  vesicles,  the  cavitiea  of  wl 

.     .1 
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Hiiiui  ADiroti  Tuuii. 


of  health.    These  vesicles  are  transpareiit,  and  have  a  somewhat 

angular  form,  owing  to  their  mutual  compressioD.  (Fig.  9.)     Thej 
vary  in  diameter,  id  the  ba- 
"8"  *'  man  sabject,&om  ^ ^^  to  jl, 

of  an  inch,  and  are  oompoeed 
of  a  thin,  strnctureleas  ani- 
mal membrane,  forming  a 
closed  sac,  in  the  interior  of 
which  the  oilj  matter  is  con- 
tained. There  is  here,  ac< 
cordingly,  no  union  wbatevw 
of  the  oil  with  the  other 
proximate  principles,  but 
only  a  mechanical  inclusion 
of  them  by  the  walls  of  the 
vesicles.  Sometimes,  when 
emaciation  is  going  on,  die 
oil  partially  disappears  from 

the  cavity  of  the  adipose  vesicle,  and  it«  place  is  taken  by  a  watery 

senim ;  but  the  serous  and  oily  fluids  always  remain  distinct,  aad 

occupy  different  parts  of  the  cavity  of  the  vesicle. 
In  the  chyle,  the  oleaginous  matter  is  in  a  state  of  emubion  or 

suspension  in  the  form  of  minute  particles  in  a  serous  fluid.    Its 
Bubdivision  is  here  more  com* 
Hs-  lO-  plete,  and  its  molecules  more 

minute  than  anywhere  else  in 
the  body.  It  presents  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  fine  granular 
dust,  which  has  been  known 
by  the  name  of  the  "  moleca- 
lar  base  of  the  chyle."  A 
few  of  these  granules  are  to 
be  seen  which  measure  xnin 
of  an  inch  in  diameter;  bat 
they  are  generally  much  leu 
than  this,  and  the  greater  p 
are  so  small  that  they  c 
be  accurately  measured.  (F^ 
10.)  For  the  same  : 
they  do  not  present  the  bril 

liant  centre  and  dark  border  of  the  larger  oil-globuIes ;  but  appt 
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bj  tranainitted  light  only  as  miDute  dark  grannies.    The  wliile 

oolor  and  opacity  of  the  chyle,  as  of  all  other  &tty  emulsiona, 

depend  npoa  this  molecular  coDditJoa  of  the  oily  ingredienta.    The 

albumen,  salts,  &g^  which  are  in  intimate  union  with  each  other, 

and  in  solution  in  the  water,  would  alone  make  a  colorless  and 

transparent  fluid;  but  the  oily  matters,  suspended  in  disUnct  par 

tides,  which  hare  a  different  refractive  power  from  the  serous  fliyd, 

interfere  with  its  transparency 

and  give  it  the  white  color  and  ^E- 11- 

opaque  appearance  which  are 

characteristic    of    emulsions. 

The  oleaginous  nature  of  these 

particles  is  readily  shown  by 

their  solubility  in  ether. 

In  the  milk,  the  oily  matter 
occurs  in  larger  masses  than 
in  the  chyla  In  cow's  milk 
(Fig.  11),  these  oil-drops,  or 
"  milk-globnles,"  are  not  quite 
fluid,  bnt  have  a  pasty  con- 
mstency,  owing  to  the  large 
quantity  of  margarine  which 
Uiey  contain,  in  proportion  to 
the  oleine.  When  forcibly  amalgamated  with  each  other  and 
collected  into  a  mass  by  prolonged  beating  or  churning,  they  con- 
stitute butter.  In  cow's  milk, 


the  globules  vary  somewhat 
in  size,  but  their  average 
diameter  is  j^t;  of  an  inch. 
They  are  simply  suspended 
in  the  serous  fluid  of  the 
milk,  and  are  not  covered 
with  any  albuminous  mem- 
biaoe. 

In  the  oells  of  the  laryn- 
geal, tracheal,  and  costal  oir- 
tilagea  (Fig.  12),  there  is 
always  more  or  less  fat  de- 
posited in  the  form  of  round- 
^  "ad  gliBfaiil|%M 
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In  tbe  glandular  celb  of  the  liver,  oil  occars  constantly,  in  i 
Btate  of  health.    It  is  here  deposited  in  the  substanoe  of  the  cell 
(Fig.  13),  generally  in  smaller 
^^-  ^^-  globules  than  the  preceding. 

In  some  oases  of  disease,  U 
accumulates  in  exceesire 
quantity,  and  prodaoes  the 
state  knovn  as  fatty  degene- 
ration of  the  liver.  This  ii 
consequently  only  an  ex- 
aggerated condition  of  that 
which  normally  exists  in 
health. 

In    the  carnivorous  ani- 
mals, oil  exists  in  considera- 
ble quantity  in  the  convo- 
luted portion  of  the  nrini- 
ferous  tubules.  (Fig.  14.)    It 
13  here  in  the  form  of  granules  and  rounded  drops,  which  some- 
times appear  to  fill  nearly  the  whole  calibre  of  the  tubules. 
It  is  found  also  in  tbe  secreting  cells  of  the  sebaceous  and  other 
glandules,  deposited  in  the 
^B'  14.  same  manner  as  in  those  of 

the  liver,  but  in  smaller 
quantity.  It  exists,  beside, 
in  large  proportion,  in  a 
granular  form,  in  the,  secre- 
tion of  the  sebaceous  gland- 
ules. 

It  occurs  abundantly  in 
the  marrow  of  the  bones, 
both  under  tbe  form  of  free 
oil-globules  and  inclosed  in 
the  vesicles  of  adipose  tisaoo. 
It  is  found  in  considerable 
quantity  in  tbe  Bubstanoe  of 
the  yellow  wall  of  the  oorpw 
luteum,  and  is  the  immediale 
cause  of  the  peculiar  color  of  this  body. 

It  occurs  also  in  the  form  of  granules  and  oil-drops  in  the 
muscular  fibres  of  the  uterus  (Fig.  16),  in  which  it  b^oa  to  lie 
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deposited  booh  after  delivery,  aad  wbere  it  continaes  to  be  present 
during  the  whole  period  of  the  resorptioa  or  involution  of  this  organ. 

In  all  these  instances,  the  oleaginous  matters  remain  distinct  in 
form  and  situation  from  the 

other  ingredients  of  the  ani-  ^-  is. 

mal  frame,  and  are  only  me- 
chanicall;  entangled  among 
its  fibres  and  cells,  or  im- 
bedded separately  in  their 
interior. 

A  large  part  of  the  fat 
which  is  found  in  the  body 
may  be  accounted  for  by  that 
which  is  taken  in  with  the 
food,  since  oily  matter  occurs 
ID  both  animal  and  vegetable 
substances.  Fat  is,  however, 
formed  in  the  body,  independ- 
ently of  what  is  introduced 
with  the  food.  This  im- 
portant fact  has  been  definitely  ascertained  by  the  experiments  of 
MM.  Dumas  and  Milne-Edwards  on  bees,'  M.  Fersoz  on  geese,'  and 
finally  by  those  of  M.  Boussingault  on  geese,  ducks,  and  pigs.'  The 
observers  first  ascertained  the  quantity  of  fat  existing  in  the  whole 
body  at  the  commencement  of  the  experiment.  The  animals  were 
then  subjected  to  a  definite  nutritious  regimen,  in  which  the 
qnanUty  of  fatty  matter  was  duly  ascertained  by  analysis.  The 
experiments  lasted  for  a  period  varying,  in  different  instances,  from 
tbirty-one  days  to  eight  months;  after  which  the  animals  were 
killed  and  all  their  tissues  examined.  The  result  of  these  investi- 
gations showed  that  considerably  more  fat  had  been  accumulated 
by  the  animal  during  the  course  of  the  experiment  than  could  be 
accounted  for  by  that  which  existed  in  the  food;  and  placed  it 
beyond  a  doubt  that  oleaginous  substances  may  be,  and  actually 
ue,  formed  in  the  interior  of  the  animal  body  by  the  decomposition 
or  metamorphosis  of  other  proximate  priociplfS. 

It  is  not  known  from  what  proximate  principles  the  fat  is  pro- 
duced, when  it  originates  in  this  way  in  the  interior  of  the  body. 
Particular  kinds  of  food  certainly  favor  its  production  and  accu- 
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mulation  to  a  considerable  degree.  It  is  well  known,  for  instance, 
that  in  sugar-growing  countries,  as  in  Louisiana  and  the  West 
Indies,  during  the  few  weeks  occupied  in  gathering  the  cane  and 
extracting  the  sugar,  all  the  negroes  employed  on  the  plantations, 
and  even  the  horses  and  cattle,  that  are  allowed  to  feed  fireelj  on 
the  saccharine  juices,  grow  remarkably  fat ;  and  that  they  again  lose 
their  superabundant  flesh  when  the  season  is  past  Even  in  these 
instances,  however,  it  is  not  certain  whether  the  saccharine  substances 
are  directly  converted  into  fiat,  or  whether  they  are  first  assimilated 
and  only  afterward  supply  the  materials  for  its  production.  The 
abundant  accumulation  of  fat  in  certain  regions  of  the  body,  and  its 
absence  in  others ;  and  more  particularly  its  constant  occurrence  in 
certain  situations  to  which  it  could  not  be  transported  by  the  blood, 
as  for  example  the  interior  of  the  cells  of  the  costal  cartilages,  the 
substance  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  uterus  after  parturition,  &a, 
make  it  probable  that  under  ordinary  conditions  the  oily  matter  is 
formed  by  decomposition  of  the  tissues  upon  the  very  spot  where  it 
subsequently  makes  its  appearance. 

In  the  female  during  lactation  a  large  part  of  the  oily  matter  in- 
troduced with  the  food,  or  formed  in  the  body,  is  discharged  with 
the  milk,  and  goes  to  the  support  of  the  in&tnt.  But  in  the  female 
in  the  intervals  of  lactation,  and  in  the  male  at  all  times,  the  oily 
matters  almost  entirely  disappear  by  decomposition  in  the  interior 
of  the  body ;  since  the  small  quantity  which  is  discharged  with  the 
sebaceous  matter  by  the  skin  bears  only  an  insignificant  proportion 
to  that  which  is  introduced  daily  with  the  food. 

The  most  important  characteristic,  in  a  physiological  point  of 
view,  of  the  proximate  principles  of  the  second  class,  relates  to  their 
origin  and  their  final  destination.  Not  only  are  they  all  of  a  purely 
organic  origin,  making  their  appearance  first  in  the  interior  of  vege- 
tables ;  but  the  sugars  and  the  oils  are  formed  also,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, in  the  bodies  of  animals;  continuing  to  make  their  appearance 
when  no  similar  substances,  or  only  an  insufficient  quantity  of  them, 
have  been  taken  with  the  food.  Furthermore,  when  introduced 
with  the  food,  or  formed  in  the  body  and  deposited  in  the  tissues, 
these  substances  do  not  reappear  in  the  secretions.  They,  therefore, 
for  the  most  part  disappear  by  decomposition  in  the  interior  of  the 
body.  They  pass  through  a  series  of  changes  by  which  their  es- 
sential characters  are  destroyed;  and  they  are  finally  replaced  in 
the  circulation  by  other  substances,  which  are  discharged  with  the 
excreted  fluids. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

PROXIMATE  PRINCIPLES  OF  THE  THIRD  CLASS. 

The  substanoea  belonging  to  this  class  are  veiy  important,  and 
form  by  far  tbe  greater  part  of  the  entire  mass  of  the  body.  They 
are  derived  both  from  animal  and  vegetable  sources.  They  have 
been  known  by  the  name  of  the  "protein  compounds"  and  the 
"  albuminoid  substances."  The  name  organic  aubstcmca  waa  given 
to  them  by  Bobin  and  Verdeil,  by  whom  their  distinguishing  pro- 
perties were  first  accurately  described.  They  hare  not  only  an 
organic  origin,  in  common  with  the  proximate  principles  of  the 
second  class,  but  their  chemical  constitution,  their  physical  atmc- 
tare  and  characters,  and  tbe  changes  which  they  undergo,  are  all  so 
different  from  those  met  with  in  any  other  class,  that  the  term  "  or- 
ganic substances"  proper,  appears  particularly  appropriate  to  them. 

Their  first  peculiarity  is  that  they  are  not  cryatallizable.  They 
always,  when  pure,  assume  an  amorphous  condition,  which  is  some- 
times solid  (organic  substance  of  the  bones),  sometimes  fluid  (albu- 
men of  the  blood),  and  sometimes  semi-solid  in  consistency,  midway 
between  the  solid  and  fiuid  condition  (organic  substance  of  the  mus- 
onlar  fibre). 

Their  chemical  constitution  differs  from  that  of  bodies  of  the 
second  class,  first  in  the  fact  that  they  all  contain  tbe  four  chemical 
elements,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  carbon,  and  nitrogen ;  while  the  starches, 
angars,  and  oils  are  destitute  of  the  last  named  ingredient.  The  or- 
ganic matters  have  therefore  been  sometimes  known  by  the  name 
of  the  "nitrogenous  substances,"  while  the  sugars,  starch,  and  oils 
have  been  called  "  non-nitrogenous."  Some  of  the  organic  matters, 
viz.,  albumen,  fibrin,  and  casein,  contain  sulphur  also,  as  an  ingre- 
dient; and  others,  viz.,  the  coloring  matters,  oontain  iron.  The 
remainder  consist  of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  carbon,  and  nitrogen  alone. 

The  most  important  peoaliarity,  however,  of  tbe  iflinsic  aub- 
atances,  relating  to  their  chemical  compoMtioB^l'    "  "       ' 
nit«.    That  ia  to  say,  they  do  not  alwaya 
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proportions  of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  carbon,  and  nitrogen ;  but  the  re- 
lative quantities  of  these  elements  vary  vrithin  certain  limits,  in 
difiTerent  individuals  and  at  different  times,  without  modifying,  in 
any  essential  degree,  the  peculiar  properties  of  the  animal  matters 
which  they  constitute.  This  fact  is  altogether  a  special  one,  and 
characteristic  of  organic  substances.  No  substance  having  a  definite 
chemical  composition,  like  phosphate  of  lime,  starch,  or  olein,  can 
suffer  the  slightest  change  in  its  ultimate  constitution  without  being, 
by  that  fact  alone,  totally  altered  in  its  essential  properties.  If 
phosphate  of  lime,  for  example,  were  to  lose  one  or  two  equivalents 
of  oxygen,  an  entire  destruction  of  the  salt  would  necessarily  result, 
and  it  would  cease  to  be  phosphate  of  lime.  For  its  properties  as  a 
salt  depend  entirely  upon  its  ultimate  chemical  constitution;  and  if 
the  latter  be  changed  in  any  way,  the  former  are  necessarily  lost. 

But  the  properties  which  distinguish  the  organic  substances,  and 
which  make  them  important  as  ingredients  of  the  body,  do  not 
depend  immediately  upon  their  ultimate  chemical  constitution,  and 
are  of  a  peculiar  character ;  being  such  as  are  only  manifested  in  the 
interior  of  the  living  organism.  Albumen,  therefore,  though  it  may 
contain  a  few  equivalents  more  or  less  of  oxygen  or  nitrogen,  does 
not  on  that  account  cease  to  be  albumen,  so  long  as  it  retains  its 
fluidity  and  its  aptitude  for  undergoing  the  processes  of  absorption 
and  transformation,  which  characterize  it  as  an  ingredient  of  the 
living  body. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  considerable  discrepancy  has  existed  at 
various  times  among  chemists  as  to  the  real  ultimate  composition 
of  these  substances,  different  experimenters  often  obtaining  different 
analytical  results.  This  is  not  owing  to  any  inaccuracy  in  the 
analyses,  but  to  the  fact  that  the  organic  substance  itself  really  has 
a  different  ultimate  constitution  at  different  times.  The  most  ap- 
proved formulae  are  those  which  have  been  established  by  Liebig 
for  the  following  substances: — 

Fibrin =  C^Ha,N^0„B, 

Albumen ^  ^sie^ies^sr^M^s 

Casein =  C^^^^fitfit 

Owing  to  the  above  mentioned  variations,  however,  the  same 
degree  of  importance  does  not  attach  to  the  quantitative  ultimate 
analysis  of  an  organic  matter,  as  to  that  of  other  substances. 

This  absence  of  a  definite  chemical  constitution  in  the  organic  sub- 
stances is  undoubtedly  connected  with  their  incapacity  for  crystalli- 
zation.   It  is  also  connected  with  another  almost  equally  peculiar 
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fact,  viz.,  that  although  the  organic  substances  unite  with  acids  and 

• 

with  alkalies,  they  do  not  play  the  part  of  an  acid  toward  the  base, 
or  of  a  base  towaitl  the  acid ;  for  the  acid  or  alkaline  reaction  of 
the  substance  employed  is  not  neutralized,  but  remains  as  strong 
after  the  combination  as  before.  Furthermore,  the  union  does  not 
take  place,  so  feir  as  can  be  ascertained,  in  any  definite  proportions. 
The  organic  substances  have,  in  fact,  no  combining  equivalent;  and 
their  molecular  reactions  and  the  changes  which  they  undergo  in 
the  body  cannot  therefore  be  expressed  by  the  ordinary  chemical 
phrases  which  are  adapted  to  inorganic  substances.  Their  true 
characters,  as  proximate  principles,  are  accordingly  to  be  sought  for 
in  other  properties  than  those  which  depend  upon  their  exact  ulti- 
mate composition. 

One  of  these  characters  is  that  they  are  hygroscopic.  As  met  with 
in  different  parts  of  the  body,  they  present  different  degrees  of  con- 
sistency; some  being  nearly  solid,  others  more  or  less  fluid.  But  on 
being  subjected  to  evaporation  they  all  lose  water,  and  are  reduced 
to  a  perfectly  solid  form.  If  after  this  desiccation  they  are  exposed 
to  the  contact  of  moisture,  they  again  absorb  water,  swell,  and 
regain  their  original  mass  and  consistency.  This  phenomenon  is 
quite  different  from  that  of  capillary  attraction,  by  which  some  in- 
organic substances  become  moistened  when  exposed  to  the  contact 
of  water;  for  in  the  latter  case  the  water  is  simply  entangled  me- 
chanically in  the  meshes  and  pores  of  the  inorganic  body,  while  that 
which  is  absorbed  by  the  organic  matter  is  actually  united  with  its 
substance,  and  diffused  equally  throughout  its  entire  mass.  Every 
organic  matter  is  naturally  united  in  this  way  with  a  certain  quantity 
of  water,  some  more  and  some  less.  Thus  the  albumen  of  the  blood 
is  in  union  with  so  much  water  that  it  has  the  fluid  form,  while  the 
organic  substance  of  cartilage  contains  less  and  is  of  a  firmer  con- 
sistency. The  quantity  of  water  contained  in  each  organic  sub- 
stance may  be  diminished  by  artificial  desiccation,  or  by  a  deficient 
supply ;  but  neither  of  them  can  be  made  to  take  up  more  than  a 
certain  amount.  Thus  if  the  albumen  of  the  blood  and  the  organic 
substance  of  cartilage  be  both  reduced  by  evaporation  to  a  similar 
degree  of  dryness  and  then  placed  in  water,  the  albumen  will  absorb 
so  much  as  again  to  become  fluid,  but  the  cartilaginous  substance 
only  so  much  as  to  regain  its  usual  nearly  solid  consistency.  Even 
where  the  organic  substance,  therefore,  as  in  the  case  of  albumen, 
becomes  fluid  under  these  circumstanceS|  it  is  not  exactly  a  solution 
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of  it  in  water,  but  only  a  reabsorption  by  it  of  that  qoantitj  of  fluid 
with  which  it  is  naturally  associated. 

Another  peculiar  phenomenon  characteristic  of  arganiosabBtaaceB 
is  their  coagulation.  Those  which  are  naturally  fluid  suddenly  as- 
sume, under  certain  conditions,  a  solid  or  semi-solid  coDsist^icy. 
They  are  then  said  to  be  coagulated;  and  after  coagolatioa  ibey 
cannot  be  made  to  reassume  their  original  condition.  Thus  fibrin 
coagulates  on  being  withdrawn  from  the  bloodvessels,  albumen  on 
being  subjected  to  the  temperature  of  boiling  water,  casein  on  being 
placed  in  contact  with  an  acid.  When  an  organic  substance  tkus 
coagulates,  the  change  which  takes  place  is  a  peculiar  one^  and  has 
no  resemblance  to  the  precipitation  of  a  solid  substance  from  a 
watery  solution.  On  the  contrary,  the  organic  substance  merely 
assumes  a  special  condition ;  and  in  passing  into  the  solid  form  it 
retains  all  the  water  with  which  it  was  previously  united;  Albumen, 
for  example,  after  coagulation,  retains  the  same  quantity  of  water  in 
union  with  it,  which  it  held  before.  After  coagulation,  accordingly, 
this  water  may  be  driven  off  by  evaporation,  in  the  same  manner  as 
previously;  and  on  being  again  exposed  to  moisture,  the  organic 
matter  will  again  absorb  the  same  quantity,  though  it  will  not  je> 
sume  the  fluid  form. 

By  coagulation,  an  organic  substance  is  permanently  altered ; 
and  though  it  may  be  afterwards  dissolved  by  certain  chemical  re« 
agents,  as,  for  example,  the  caustic  alkalies,  it  is  not  thereby  restored 
to  its  original  condition,  but  only  suffers  a  still  further  alteration. 

In  many  instances  we  are  obliged  to  resort  to  coagulation  in  order 
to  separate  an  organic  substance  from  the  other  proximate  principles 
with  which  it  is  associated.  This  is  the  case,  for  example,  with  the 
fibrin  of  the  blood,  which  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  flocculi^  by 
beating  freshly  drawn  blood  with  a  bundle  of  rods.  But  when 
separated  in  this  way,  it  is  already  in  an  unnatural  condition,  and 
no  longer  represents  exactly  the  original  fluid  fibrin,  as  it  existed 
in  the  circulating  blood.  Nevertheless,  this  is  the  only,  mode  in 
which  it  can  be  examined,  as  there  are  no  means  of  bringing  it  back 
to  its  previous  condition. 

Another  important  property  of  the  organic  substances  is  tiiat 
they  readily  excite,  in  other  proximate  principles  and  in  eaohiOthe;^ 
those  peculiar  indirect  chemical  changes  which  are  termed  caiab/9m 
or  catalytic  transformations.  That  is  to  say,  they  produce  the  changes 
referred  to,  not  directly,  by  combining  with  the  substance  which 
suffers  alteration,  or  with  any  of  its  ingredients;  but  simply  by  their 
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presence,,  whii^  induces  the  chemical  change  in  an  indirect  manner; 
Thus,  the  organic  substances  of  the  intestinal  .fluids  induce  a  cata- 
lytic action  by  which  starch  is  converted  into  sugan  The  albumen 
of  the  blood,  by  contact  with  the  organic  substance  of  the  muscular 
fibre,  is  transformed  into  a  substance  similar  to  it  The  entire 
process  of  nutrition,  so  far  as  the  organic  matters  are  concerned, 
consists  of  such  catalytic  transformations.  Many  crystallizable 
substances,  which  when  pure  remain  unaltered  in  the  air,  become 
changed  if  mingled  with  organic  substances,  ev^i  in  small  quantity. 
Thus  the  casein  of  milk,  after  being  exposed  for  a  short  time  to  a 
warm  atmosphere,  becomes  a  catalytic  body,  and  converts  the  sugar 
of  the  milk  into  lactic  acid.  In  this  change  there  is  no  loss  nor 
addition  of  any  chemical  element,  since  lactic  acid  has  precisely  the 
same  ultimate  composition  with  sugar  of  milk.  It  is  simply  a 
transformation  induced  by  the  presence  of  the  casein.  Oily  matters, 
which  are  entirely  unalterable  when  pure,  readily  become  rancid  at 
warm  temperatures,  if  mingled  with  an  organic  impurity. 

Fourthly,  The  organic  substances,  when  beginning  to  undergo 
decay,  induce  in  certain  other  substances  the  phenomenon  of  feit* 
meniatioTL  Thus,  the  mucus  of  the  urinary  bladder,  after  a  short 
exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  causes  the  urea  of  the:  urine  to  be  con- 
verted into  carbonate  of  ammonia,  with  the  development  of  gaseous 
bubbles.  The  organic  matters  of  grape  juice,  under  similar  circum- 
stances, give  rise  to  fermentation  of  the  sugar,  by  which  it  is  con- 
verted into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid. 

Fifthly,  The  organic  substances  are  the  only  ones  capable  of 
undej^oing  the  process  of  putrefcu^ion*  This  process  is  a  compli- 
cated one,  and  is  characterized  by  a  gradual  liquefaction  of  the  ani- 
mal substance,  by  many  mutual  decompositions  of  the  saline  matters 
which  are  associated  with  it,  and  by  the  development  of  peculiarly 
fetid  and  unwholesome  gases,  among  which  are  carbonic  acid, 
nitrogen,  sulphuretted,  phosphoretted,  and  carburetted  hydrogen, 
and  ammoniacal  vapors.  Putrefaction  takes  place  constantly  after 
death,  if  the  organic  tissue  be  exposed  to  a  moist  atmosphere  at  a 
moderately  warm  temperature.  It  is  much  hastened  by  the  presence 
of  other  organic  substances,  in  which  decomposition  has  already 
oommenced. 

The  organic  substances  are  readily  distinguished,  by  the  above 
general  characters,  from  aU  other  kinds  of  plroximate  principles. 
They  are  quite  numerous;  nearly  every  animal  fluid  and  tissue  con- 
taining at  least  one  which  is  peculiar  to  itself.  They  have  not  as 
yet  been  all  accurately  described.    The  following  list,  however. 
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comprises  the  most  important  of  them,  and  those  with  which  we 
are  at  present  most  thoroughly  acquainted.  The  first  seven  are  fluid, 
or  nearly  so,  and  either  colorless  or  of  a  faint  yellowish  tinge. 

1.  Fibrin. — Fibrin  is  found  in  the  blood;  where  it  exists,  in  the 
human  subject,  in  the  proportion  of  two  to  three  parts  per  thousand. 
It  is  fluid,  and  mingled  intimately  with  the  other  ingredients  of  the 
blood.  It  occurs  also,  but  in  much  smaller  quantity,  in  the  lympk 
It  is  distinguished  by  what  is  called  its  "  spontaneous"  coagulation; 
that  is,  it  coagulates  on  being  withdrawn  from  the  vessels,  or  on  the 
occurrence  of  any  stoppage  to  the  circulation.  It  is  rather  more 
abundant  in  the  blood  of  some  of  the  lower  animals  than  in  that  of 
the  human  subject.  In  general,  it  is  found  in  larger  quantity  in 
the  blood  of  the  herbivora  than  in  that  of  the  camivora. 

2.  Albumen. — Albumen  occurs  in  the  blood,  the  lymph,  the 
fluid  of  the  pericardium,  and  in  that  of  the  serous  cavities  gene- 
rally. It  is  also  present  in  the  fluid  which  may  be  extracted  by 
pressure  from  the  muscular  tissue.  In  the  blood  it  occurs  in  the 
proportion  of  about  seventy -five  parts  per  thousand.  The  white  of 
egg,  which  usually  goes  by  the  same  name,  is  not  identical  with  the 
albumen  of  the  blood,  though  it  resembles  it  in  some  respects ;  it  is 
properly  a  secretion  from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  fowl's  ovi- 
duct, and  should  be  considered  as  a  distinct  organic  substance. 
Albumen  coagulates  on  being  raised  to  the  temperature  of  160°  F.; 
and  the  coagulum,  like  that  of  all  the  other  proximate  principles,  is 
soluble  in  caustic  potass.  It  coagulates  also  by  contact  with  alco- 
hol, the  mineral  acids,  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  in  an  acidulated 
solution,  tannin,  and  the  metallic  salts.  The  alcoholic  coagulum,  if 
separated  from  the  alcohol  by  washing,  does  not  redissolve  in  water. 
A  very  small  quantity  of  albumen  has  been  sometimes  found  in  the 
saliva. 

8.  Casein. — This  substance  exists  in  milk,  in  the  proportion  of 
about  forty  parts  per  thousand.  It  coagulates  by  contact  with  all 
the  acids^  mineral  and  organic;  but  is  not  affected  by  a  boiling 
temperature.  It  is  coagulated  also  by  the  juices  of  the  stomach. 
It  is  important  as  an  article  of  food,  being  the  principal  organic  in- 
gredient in  all  the  preparations  of  milk.  In  a  coagulated  form,  it 
constitutes  the  different  varieties  of  cheese,  which  are  more  or  less 
highly  flavored  with  various  oily  matters  remaining  entangled  in 
the  coagulated  casein. 
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What  is  called  vegetable  casein  or  "legumine,"  is  diflferent  from 
the  casein  of  milk,  and  constitutes  the  organic  substance  present  in 
various  kinds  of  peas  and  beans. 

4.  Globulike. — This  is  the  organic  substance  forming  the  prin- 
cipal mass  of  the  red  globules  of  the  blood.  It  is  nearly  fluid  in 
its  natural  condition,  and  readily  dissolves  in  water.  It  does  not 
dissolve,  however,  in  the  serum  of  the  blood;  and  the  globules, 
therefore,  retain  their  natural  form  and  consistency,  unless  the 
serum  be  diluted  with  an  excess  of  water.  Globuline  resembles 
albumen  in  coagulating  at  the  temperature  of  boiling  water.  It  is 
said  to  differ  from  it,  however,  in  not  being  coagulated  by  contact 
with  alcohol. 

6.  Fepsine. — This  substance  occurs  as  an  ingredient  in  the 
gastric  juice.  It  is  not  the  same  with  the  substance  which  Schwann 
extracted  by  maceration  from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach, 
and  which  is  regarded  by  Eobin,  Bernard,  &C.,  as  only  an  artificial 
product  of  the  alteration  of  the  gastric  tissues.  There  seems  no 
good  reason,  furthermore,  why  we  should  not  designate  by  this 
name  the  organic  substance  which  really  does  exist  in  the  gastric 
juice.  It  occurs  in  this  fluid  in  very  small  quantity,  not  over 
fifteen  parts  per  thousand.  It  is  coagulable  by  heat,  and  also  by 
contact  with  alcohol.  But  if  the  alcoholic  coagulum  be  well 
washed,  it  is  again  soluble  in  a  watery  acidulated  fluid. 

6.  Pancreatine. — This  is  the  organic  substance  of  the  pancreatic 
juice,  where  it  occurs  in  great  abundance.  It  coagulates  by  heat, 
and  by  contact  with  sulphate  of  magnesia  in  excess.  In  its  natural 
condition  it  is  fluid,  but  has  a  considerable  degree  of  viscidity. 

7.  MucosiNE  is  the  organic  substance  which  is  found  in  the  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  mucus,  and  which  imparts  to  them  their  viscidity 
and  other  physical  characters.  Some  of  these  mucous  secretions 
are  so  mixed  with  other  fluids,  that  their  consistency  is  more  or  less 
diminished ;  others  which  remain  pure,  like  that  secreted  by  the 
mucous  follicles  of  the  cervix  uteri,  have  nearly  a  semi-solid  con- 
sistency. But  little  is  known  with  regard  to  their  other  specific 
characters. 

The  next  three  organic  substances  are  solid  or  semi-solid  in  con- 
sistency. 
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8.  OsTEiKB  is  the  organic  substance  of  the  bones,  in  which  it  is 
associated  with  a  large  proportion  of  phosphate  of  lime.  It  exists, 
in  those  bones  which  have  been  examined,  in  the  proportion  of 
about  two  hundred  parts  per  thousand.  It  is  this  substance  which 
by  long  boiling  of  the  bones  is  transformed  into  gelatine  or  glue. 
In  its  natural  condition,  however,  it  is  insoluble  in  water,  even  at 
the  boiling  temperature,  and  becomes  soluble  only  after  it  has  been 
permanently  altered  by  ebullition. 

9.  Gartilaginb. — This  forms  the  organic  ingredient  of  cartilage. 
Like  that  of  the  bones,  it  is  altered  by  long  boiling,  and  is  converted 
into  a  peculiar  kind  of  gelatine  termed  "  chondrine."  Ohondrine 
differs  from  the  gelatine  of  bones  principally  in  being  precipitated 
by  acids  and  certain  metallic  salts  which  have  no  effect  on  the 
latter.  Cartilagine,  in  its  natural  condition,  is  very  solid,  and  is 
closely  united  with  the  calcareous  salts. 

10.  MusouLiNE. — This  substance  forms  the  principal  mass  of  the 
muscular  fibre.  It  is  semi-solid,  and  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble 
in  dilute  muriatic  acid,  from  which  it  may  be  again  precipitated  by 
neutralizing  with  an  alkali.  It  closely  resembles  albumen  in  its 
chemical  composition,  and  like  it,  contains,  according  to  Scherer, 
two  equivalents  of  sulphur. 

The  four  remaining  organic  substances  form  a  somewhat  peculiar 
group.  They  are  the  coloring  matters  of  the  body.  They  exist 
always  in  small  quantity,  compared  with  the  other  ingredients,  but 
communicate  to  the  tissues  and  fluids  a  very  distinct  coloration. 
They  all  contain  iron  as  one  of  their  ultimate  elements. 

11.  Hjematine  is  the  coloring  matter  of  the  red  globules  of  the 
blood.  It  is  nearly  fluid  like  the  globuline,  and  is  united  with  it 
in  a  kind  of  mutual  solution.  It  is  much  less  abundant  than  the 
globuline,  and  exists  in  the  proportion  of  about  one  part  of  hsoma- 
tine  to  seventeen  parts  of  globuline.  The  following  is  the  formula 
for  its  composition  which  is  adopted  by  Lehmann : — 

When  the  blood-globules  from  any  cause  become  disintegrated, 
the  hsematine  is  readily  imbibed  after  death  by  the  walls  of  the 
bloodvessels  and  the  neighboring  parts,  staining  them  of  a  deep  red 
color.   This  coloration  has  sometimes  been  mistaken  for  an  evidence 
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of  arterilis;  but  is  Feallj  a  simple  effect  of  post-mortem  imbibition, 
as  above  stated. 

12.  Melanine. — This  is  the  blackish-brown  coloring  matter 
which  is  found  in  the  choroid  coat  of  the  eye,  the  iris,  the  hair,  and 
more  or  less  abundantly  in  the  epidermis.  So  far  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained, the  icoloring  matter  is  the  same  in  all  these  situations.  It  is 
very  abundant  in  the  black  and  brown  races^  less  so  in  the  yellow 
and  white,  but  is  present  to  a  certain  extent  in  all.  Even  where 
the  tinges  produced  are  entirely  difibrent,  as,  for  example,  in  brown 
and  blue  eyes,  the  coloring  matter  appears  to  be  the  same  in  cha- 
racter, and  to  vary  only  in  its  quantity  and  the  mode  of  its  arrange- 
ment; for  the  tinge  of  an  animal  tissue  does  not  depend  on  its 
local  pigment  only,  but  also  on  the  muscular  fibres,  fibres  of  areolar 
tissue,  capillary  bloodvessels,  &c.  All  these  ingredients  of  the 
tissue  are  partially  transparent,  and  by  their  mutual  interlacement 
and  superposition  modify  more  or  less  the  effect  of  the  pigment 
which  is  deposited  below  or  among  them. 

Melanine  is  insoluble  in  water  and  the  dilute  acids,  but  dissolves 
slowly  in  caustic  potass*  lis  ultimate  composition  resembles  that 
of  b«9matine,  but  the  proportion  of  iron  is  smaller. 

IS.  BiLiYERDiNB  is  the  coloring  matter  of  the  bile.  It  is  yellow 
by  transmitted  light,  greenish  by  reflected  light.  On  exposure  to 
the  air  in  its  natural  fluid  condition,  it  absorbs  oxygen  and  assumes 
a  bright  grass  green  color.  The  same  effect  is  produced  by  treating 
it  with  nitric  acid  or  other  oxidizing  substances.  It  occurs  in  very 
small  quantity  in  the  bile,  from  which  it  may  be  extracted  by  pre- 
cipitating it  with  milk  of  lime  (Robin),  from  which  it  is  afterward 
separated  by  dissolving  out  the  lime  with  muriatic  acid.  Obtained 
in  this  form,  however,  it  is  insoluble  in  water,  having  been  coagu- 
lated by  contact  with  the  calcareous  matter;  and  is  not,  therefore, 
precisely  in  its  original  condition. 

14.  Urobaoike  is  the  yellowish-red  coloring  matter  of  the  urine. 
It  consists  of  the  same  ultimate  elements  as  the  other  coloring  mat- 
ters, but  occurs  in  the  urine  in  such  minute  quantity,  that  the 
relative  proportion  of  its  elements  has  never  been  determined.  It 
readily  adheres  to  insoluble  matters  when  they  are  precipitated  from 
the  urine,  and  is  consequently  found  almost  always,  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent,  as  an  ingredient  in  urinary  calculi  formed  of  thv 
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or  of  uric  acid.  When  the  urates  are  thrown  dowii  also  in  the  form 
of  a  powder,  as  a  urinary  deposit,  they  are  usually  colored  more  or 
less  deeply,  according  to  the  quantity  of  urosacine  which  is  preci- 
pitated with  them. 

The  organic  substances  which  exist  in  the  body  require  for  their 
production  an  abundant  supply  of  similar  substances  in  the  food. 
All  highly  nutritious  articles  of  diet,  therefore,  contain  more  or  less 
of  these  substances.  Still,  though  nitrogenous  matters  must  be 
abundantly  supplied,  under  some  form,  from  without,  yet  the  par- 
ticular kinds  of  organic  substances,  characteristic  of  the  tissues,  are 
formed  in  the  body  by  a  transformation  of  those  which  are  intro- 
duced with  the  food.  The  organic  matters  derived  from  vegetables, 
though  similar  in  their  general  characters  to  those  existing  in  the 
animal  body,  are  yet  specifically  different.  The  gluten  of  wheat, 
the  legumine  of  peas  and  beans,  are  not  the  same  with  animal  al- 
bumen and  fibrin.  The  only  organic  substances  taken  with  animal 
food,  as  a  general  rule,  are  the  albumen  of  eggs,  the  casein  of  milk, 
and  the  musculine  of  fiesh;  and  even  these,  in  the  food  of  the 
human  species,  are  so  altered  and  coagulated  by  the  process  of 
cooking,  as  to  lose  their  specific  characters  before  being  introduced 
into  the  alimentary  canal.  They  are  still  further  changed  by  the 
process  of  digestion,  and  are  absorbed  under  another  form  into  the 
blood.  But  from  their  subsequent  metamorphoses  there  are  formed, 
in  the  different  parts  of  the  body,  osteine,  cartilagine,  hsematine, 
globuline,  and  all  the  other  varieties  of  organic  matter  that  cha- 
racterize the  different  tissues.  These  varieties,  therefore,  originate 
as  such  in  the  animal  economy  by  the  catalytic  changes  which  the 
ingredients  of  the  blood  undergo  in  nutrition. 

Only  a  very  small  quantity  of  organic  matter  is  discharged 
with  the  excretions.  The  coloring  matters  of  the  bile  and  urine, 
and  the  mucus  of  the  urinary  bladder,  are  almost  the  only  ones 
that  find  an  exit  from  the  body  in  this  way.  There  is  a  minute 
quantity  of  organic  matter  exhaled  in  a  volatile  form  with  the 
breath,  and  a  little  also,  in  all  probability,  from  the  cutaneous  sur- 
face. But  the  entire  quantity  so  discharged  bears  but  a  very  small 
proportion  to  that  which  is  daily  introduced  with  the  food.  The 
organic  substances,  therefore,  are  decomposed  in  the  interior  of  the 
body.  They  are  transformed  by  the  process  of  destructive  assimi- 
lation, and  their  elements  are  finally  eliminated  and  discharged 
under  other  forms  of  combination. 
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Under  the  term  "  food"  are  included  all  those  substances,  solid 
and  liquid,  which  are  necessary  to  sustain  the  process  of  nutrition. 
The  first  act  of  this  process  is  the  absorption  from  without  of  all 
those  materials  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  living 
firame,  or  of  others  which  may  be  converted  into  them  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  body. 

The  proximate  principles  of  the  first  class,  or  the  "inorganic 
substances,"  require  to  be  supplied  in  sufficient  quantity  to  keep  up 
the  natural  proportion  in  which  they  exist  in  the  various  solids  and 
fluids.  As  we  have  found  it  to  be  characteristic  of  these  substances, 
except  in  a  few  instances,  that  they  suffer  no  alteration  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  body,  but,  on  the  contrary,  are  absorbed,  deposited  in 
its  tissue,  and  pass  out  of  it  afterward  unchanged,  nearly  every 
one  of  them  requires  to  be  present  under  its  own  proper  form,  and 
in  sufficient  quantity  in  the  food.  The  alkaline  carbonates,  which 
are  formed,  as  we  have  seen,  by  a  decomposition  of  the  malates, 
citrates  and  tartrates,  constitute  almost  the  only  exception  to  this 
rule. 

Since  water  enters  so  largely  into  the  composition  of  nearly  every 
part  of  the  body,  it  is  equally  important  as  an  ingredient  of  the 
food.  In  the  case  of  the  human  subject,  it  is  probably  the  most 
important  substance  to  be  supplied  with  constancy  and  regularity, 
and  the  system  suffers  more  rapidly  when  entirely  deprived  of 
fluids,  than  when  the  supply  of  solid  food  only  is  withdrawn.  A 
man  may  pass  eight  or  ten  hours,  for  example,  without  solid  food, 
and  suffer  little  or  no  inconvenience ;  but  if  deprived  of  water  for 
the  same  length  of  time,  he  becomes  rapidly  exhausted,  and  feels 
the  deficiency  in  a  very  marked  degree.  Magendie  found,  in  his 
experiments  on  dogs  subjected  to  inanition,'  that  if  the  animals 

'  Comptes  RendoB,  vol.  ziii.  p.  256. 
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were  supplied  with  water  alone  they  lived  six,  eight,  and,  even  ten 
days  longer  than  if  they  were  deprived  at  the  same  time  of  both 
solid  and  liquid  food.  Chloride  of  sodium,  also,  is  usually  added 
to  the  food  in  considerable  quantity,  and  requires  to  be  supplied 
with  tolerable  regularity;  but  the  remaining  inorganic  materials, 
such  as  calcareous  salts,  the  alkaline  phosphates,  &C.,  occur  natu- 
rally in  sufficient  quantity  in  most  of  the  articles  which  are  used  as 
food. 

The  proximate  principles  of  the  second  class,  so  far  as  they  con- 
stitute ingredients  of  the  food,  are  naturally  divided  into  two 
groups:  1st,  the  sugar,  and  2d,  the  oily  matters.  Since  starch  is 
always  converted  into  sugar  in  the  process  of  digestion,  it  may  be 
included,  as  an  alimentary  substance,  in  the  same  group  with  the 
sugars.  There  is  a  natural  desire  in  the  human  species  for  both 
saccharine  and  oleaginous  food.  In  the  purely  carnivorous  animals, 
however,  though  no  starch  or  sugar  be  taken,  yet  the  body  is  main- 
tained in  a  healthy  condition.  It  has  been  supposed,  therefore,  that 
saccharine  matters  could  not  be  absolutely  necessary  as  food;  the 
more  so  since  it  has  been  found,  by  the  experiments  of  CI.  Bernard, 
that,  in  carnivorous  animals  kept  exclusively  on  a  diet  of  flesh, 
sugar  is  still  formed  in  the  liver,  as  well  as  in  the  mammary  gland. 
The  above  conclusion,  however,  which  has  been  drawn  from  these 
£eicts,  does  not  apply  practically  to  the  human  species.  The  car- 
nivorous animals  have  no  desire  for  vegetable  food,  while  in  the 
human  species  there  is  a  natural  craviqg  for  it,  which  is  almost 
universal.  It  may  be  dispensed  with  for  a  few  days,  but  not  with 
impunity  for  any  great  length  of  time.  The  experiment  has  oiVea 
enough  been  tried,  in  the  treatment  of  diabetes,  of  confining  the 
patient  to  a  strictly  animal  diet  It  has  been  invariably  found 
that,  if  this  regimen  be  continued  for  some  weeks,  the  desire  for 
vegetable  food  on  the  part  of  the  patient  becomes  so  imperative 
that  the  plan  of  treatment  is  unavoidably  abandoned. 

A  similar  question  has  also  arisen  with  regard  to  the  oleaginous 
matters.  Are  these  substances  indispensable  as  ingredients  of  the 
food,  or  may  they  be  replaced  by  other  proximate  principles,  such 
as  starch  or  sugar  ?  It  has  already  been  seen,  from  the  experiments 
of  Boussingault  and  others,  that  a  certain  amount  of  fat  is  produced 
in  the  body  over  and  above  that  which  is  taken  with  the  food ;  and 
it  appears  also  that  a  regimen  abounding  in  saccharine  substanoet 
is  favorable  to  the  production  of  fat.  It  is  altogether  probable^ 
therefore,  that  the  materials  for  the  production  of  fat  may  be 
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derived/  under  these  circumstances,  eitber  directly  or  indirectly 
from  saccharine  matters.  But  saccharine  matters  alone  are  not 
entirely  sufficient.  M.  Huber*  thought  he  had  demonstrated  that 
bees  fed  on  pure  sugar  would  produce  enough  wax  to  show  that 
the  sugar  could  supply  all  that  was  necessary  to  the  formation  of 
the  &tty  matter  of  the  wax.  Dumas  and  Milne-Edwards,  however, 
ia*repeatitig  Hober's  experiments,'  found  that  this  was  not  the  case. 
Bees,  fed  on  pure  sugar,  soon  cease  to  work,  and  sometimes  perish 
in  considerable  i^umbers;  but  if  fed  with  honey,  which  contains 
some  waxy  and  other  matters  beside  the  sugar,  they  thrive  upon 
it;  and  produce,  in  a  given  time,  a  much  larger  quantity  of  fat  than 
was  contained  in  the  whole  supply  of  food. 

The  same  thing  was  established  by  Boussingault  with  regard  to 
starchy  matters.  He  found  that  in  fattening  pigs,  though  the 
quantity  of  fat  accumulated  by  the  animal  considerably  exceeded 
that  contained  in  the  food,  yet  fat  must  enter  to  some  extent  into 
the  composition  of  the  food  in  order  to  maintain  the  animals  in  a 
good  condition;  for  pigs,  fed  on  boiled  potatoes  alone  (an  article 
abounding  in  starch  but  nearly  destitute  of  oily  matter),  fattened 
slowly  and  with  great  difficulty ;  while  those  fed  on  potatoes  mixed 
with  a  greasy  fluid  fattened  readily,  and  accumulated,  as  mentioned 
above,  much  more  fat  than  was  contained  in  the  food. 

The  apparent  discrepancy  between  these  facts  may  be  easily  ex- 
plained, when  we  recollect  that,  in  order  that  the  animal  may  become 
fiftttened,  it  is  necessary  that  he  be  supplied  not  only  with  the 
materials  of  the  fat  itself,  butf  also  with  everything  else  which  is 
necessary  to  maintain  the  body  in  a  healthy  condition.  Oleaginous 
matter  is*  one  of  these  necessary  substances.  The  fats  which  are 
taken  in  with  the  food  are  not  destined  to  be  simply  transported 
into  the  body  and  deposited  there  unchanged.  On  the  contrary, 
they  are  altered  and  used  up  in  the  processes  of  digestion  and 
nutritioti ;  while  the  fats  which  appear  in  the  body  as  constituents 
of  the  tissues  are,  in  great  part,  of  new  formation,  and  are  produced 
from  materials  derived,  perhaps,  from  a  variety  of  different  sources. 

It  is  certain,  then,  that  either  one  or  the  other  of  these  two 
groups  of  substances,  saccharine  or  oleaginous,  must  enter  into  the 
composition  of  the  food ;  and  furthermore,  that,  though  the  oily 
matters  may  sometimes  be  produced  in  the  body  from  the  sugars, 

"  Natural  History  of  Bees,  Edinboro',  1821,  p.  330. 

'  Annales  de  Chim.  et  de  Phys.,  3d  series,  vol.  xiv.  p.  400. 
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it  is  also  necessary  for  the  perfect  nutrition  of  the  body  that  fat  be 
supplied,  under  its  own  form,  with  the  food.  For  the  human 
species,  also,  it  is  natural  to  have  them  both  associated  in  the 
alimentary  materials.  They  occur  together  in  most  vegetable  sub- 
stances, and  there  is  a  natural  desire  for  them  both,  as  elements 
of  the  food. 

They  are  not,  however,  when  alone,  or  even  associated  with  each 
other,  sufficient  for  the  nutrition  of  the  animal  body.  Magendie 
found  that  dogs,  fed  exclusively  on  starch  or  sugar,  perished  after  a 
short  time  with  symptoms  of  profound  disturbance  of  the  nutritive 
functions.  An  exclusive  diet  of  butter  or  lard  had  a  similar  effect 
The  animal  became  exceedingly  debilitated,  though  without  much 
emaciation;  and  after  death,  all  the  internal  organs  and  tissues 
were  found  infiltrated  with  oil.  Boussingault'  performed  a  similar 
experiment,  with  a  like  result,  upon  a  duck,  which  was  kept  upon 
an  exclusive  regimen  of  butter.  "  The  duck  received  1350  to  1500 
grains  of  butter  every  day.  At  the  end  of  three  weeks  it  died  of 
inanition.  The  butter  oozed  from  every  part  of  its  body.  The 
feathers  looked  as  though  they  had  been  steeped  in  melted  butter, 
and  the  body  exhaled  an  unwholesome  odor  like  that  of  butyric 
acid." 

Lehman  n  was  also  led  to  the  same  result  by  some  experiments 
which  he  performed  upon  himself  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
the  effect  produced  on  the  urine  by  diflFerent  kinds  of  food.' 
This  observer  confined  himself  first  to  a  purely  animal  diet  for 
three  weeks,  and  afterwards  to  a  purely  vegetable  one  for  sixteen 
days,  without  suffering  any  marked  inconvenience.  He  then  put 
himself  upon  a  regimen  consisting  entirely  of  non-nitrogenous  sub- 
stances, starch,  sugar,  gum,  and  oil,  but  was  only  able  to  continue 
this  diet  for  two,  or  at  most  for  three  days,  owing  to  the  marked 
disturbance  of  the  general  health  which  rapidly  supervened.  The 
unpleasant  symptoms,  however,  immediately  disappeared  on  his 
return  to  an  ordinary  mixed  diet.  The  same  fact  has  been  esta- 
blished more  recently  by  Dr.  Wm.  A.  Hammond,  Assistant  Surgeon 
U.  S.  Army,'  in  a  series  of  experiments  which  he  performed  upon 
himself.  He  was  enabled  to  live  for  ten  days  on  a  diet  composed 
exclusively  of  boiled  starch  and  water.    After  the  third  day,  how- 

>  Chimie  Agrioole,  p.  166. 

*  Journal  fUr  praktische  Chemie,  vol.  xxvii.  p.  257. 

*  Experimental  Researches,  &o.,  being  the  Prize  Essajr  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  for  1857. 
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ever,  the  general  health  began  to  deteriorate,  and  became  very  much 
disturbed  before  the  termination  of  the  experiment.  The  prominent 
symptoms  were  debility,  headache,  pyrosis,  and  palpitation  of  the 
heart.  Afler  the  starchy  diet  was  abandoned,  it  required  some 
days  to  restore  the  health  to  its  usual  condition. 

The  proximate  principles  of  the  third  class,  or  the  organic  sub- 
stances proper,  enter  so  largely  into  the  constitution  of  the  animal 
tissues  and  fluids,  that  their  importance,  as  elements  of  the  food,  is 
easily  understood.  No  food  can  be  long  nutritious,  unless  a  certain 
proportion  of  these  substances  be  present  in  it.  Since  they  are  so 
abundant  as  ingredients  of  the  body,  their  loss  or  absence  from  the 
food  is  felt  more  speedily  and  promptly  than  that  of  any  othersub- 
Btance  except  water.  They  have,  therefore,  sometimes  received  the 
name  of  "  nutritious  substances,''  in  contradistinction  to  those  of 
the  second  class,  which  contain  no  nitrogen,  and  which  have  been 
found  by  the  experiments  of  Magendie  and  others  to  be  insufficient 
for  the  support  of  life.  The  organic  substances,  however,  when 
taken  alone,  are  no  more  capable  of  supporting  life  indefinitely  than 
the  others.  It  was  found  in  the  experiments  of  the  French  "  Gela- 
tine Commission"'  that  animals  fed  on  pure  fibrin  and  albumen,  as 
well  as  those  fed  on  gelatine,  become  afler  a  short  time  much  en- 
feebled, refuse  the  food  which  is  oSered  to  them,  or  take  it  with 
reluctance,  and  finally  die  of  inanition.  This  result  has  been  ex- 
plained by  supposing  that  these  substances,  when  taken  alone, 
excite  after  a  time  such  disgust  in  the  animal  that  they  are  either 
no  longer  taken,  or  if  taken  are  not  digested.  But  this  disgust 
itself  is  simply  an  indication  that  the  substances  used  are  insufficient 
and  finally  useless  as  articles  of  food,  and  that  the  system  demands 
instinctively  other  materials  for  its  nourishment. 

The  instinctive  desire  of  animals  for  certain  substances  is  the 
surest  indication  that  they  are  in  reality  required  for  the  nutritive 
process ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  indifl;erence  or  repugnance 
manifested  for  injurious  or  useless  substances,  is  an  equal  evidence 
of  their  unfitness  as  articles  of  food.  This  repugnance  is  well  de- 
scribed by  Magendie,  in  the  report  of  the  commission  above  alluded 
to,  while  detailing  the  result  of  his  investigations  on  the  nutritive 
qualities  of  gelatine.  "The  result,"  he  says,  "of  these  first  trials 
was  that  pure  gelatine  was  not  to  the  taste  of  the  dogs  experimented 
on.    Some  of  them  suflFered  the  pangs  of  hunger  with  the  gelatine 

*  Comptes  Rendus,  1841,  vol.  ziii.  p.  267. 
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within  their  reach,  and  would  not  touch  it ;  others  tasted  of  it,  but 
would  not  eat:  others  still  devoured  ascertain  quantity. of  it  oiiee 
or  twice,  and  then  obstinately  refused  to  make  any  farther  use  oi  it" 

In  one  instance,  however,  Magendie  succeeded  in  indacing  a  dog 
to  take  a  considerable  quantity  of  pure  fibrin  daily  throughoat  the 
whole  course  of  the  experiment ;  but  notwithstanding  ^is,  the 
animal  became  emaciated  like  the  others,  and  died  at  last  with  the 
same  symptoms  of  inanition. 

The  alimentary  substances  of  the  second  class,  however,  viz^  the 
sugars  and  the  oils,  have  been  sometimes,  thought  less  important 
than  the  albuminous  matters,  because  they  do  not  enter  so  largely 
or  so  permanently  into  the  composition  of  the  solid  tissues.  The 
saccharine  matters,  when  taken  as  food,  cannot  be  traced  ^&lrtll6r 
than  the  blood.  They  undergo  already,  in  the  circulating  fluids 
some  change  by  which  their  essential  character  is  lost,  and  they 
cannot  be  any  longer  recognized.  The  appearance  of  sugar  in  the 
mammary  gland  and  the  milk  is  only  exceptional,  and  does,  not 
occur  at  all  in  the  male  subject  The  fats  are,  it  is  true, .very  genet 
rally  distributed  throughout  the  body,  but  it  is  only  in  the  hrain 
and  nervous  matter  that  they  exist  intimately  united  with  the  re* 
maining  ingredients  of  the  tissues.  Elsewhere,  as  already  mentioned^ 
it  is  deposited  in  distinct  drops  and  granules,  and  so  long  as  it  re- 
mains in  this  condition  must  of  course  remain  inaetive,  so  tkr  as 
regards  any  chemical  nutritive  process.  In  this  condition  it  seems 
to  be  held  in  reserve,  ready  to  be  absorbed  by  the  blood,  whenevec 
it  may  be  required  for  the  purposes  of  nutrition.  On  being  reab? 
sorbed,  however,  as  soon  as  it  again  enters  the  blood  or  unites 
intimately  with  the  substance  of  the  tissues,  it  at  once  changes  ^  its 
condition  and  loses  its  former  chemical  constitution  and  properties. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  the  albuminoid  matters  have  been 
sometimes  considered  as  the  only  "  nutritious^'  substances,  because 
they  alone  constitute  under  their  own  form  a  great  part  of  the 
ingredients  of  the  tissues,  while  the  sugars  and  the  oils  rapidly  dis- 
appear by  decomposition.  It  has  even  been  assumed  that  the  pro- 
cess by  which  the  sugar  and  the  oils  disappear  is  one  of  direct 
combustion  or  oxidation,  and  that  they  are  destined  solely  to  be 
consumed  in  this  way,  not  to  enter  at  all  into  the  composition  of 
the  tissues,  but  only  to  maintain  the  heat  of  the  body  by  an  inces- 
sant process  of  combustion  in  the  blood.  They  have  been  therefore 
termed  the  "  combustible"  or  "  heat-producing"  elements,  while  the 
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albuminoid  substances  were  known  as  the  nutritious  or  "plastic^' 
elements. 

.  Tliis  distinction,  however^  has  no  real  foundation.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  not  at  all  certain  that  the  sugars  and  the  oils  which  dis- 
appear in  the  body  are  destroyed  by  combustion.  This  is  merely 
an  inference  which  has  been  made  without  any  direct  proof.  All 
we  know  positively  in  regard  to  the  matter  is  that  these  substuioes 
soon  become  so  altered  in  the  blood  that  they  can  no  longer  t  be 
recognized  by  their  ordinary  chemical  properties;  but  we  are  still 
ignorant  of  the  exact  nature  of  the  transformations  which  they 
undergo.  Furthermore,  the  difference  between  the  sugars  and  the 
oils  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  albuminoid  substances  on  the  other, 
so  far  as  regards  their  decomposition  and  disappearance  in  the  body, 
is  only  a  difference  of  time.  The  albuminoid  substances  become 
transformed  more  slowly,  the  sugars  and  the  oils  more  rapidly. 
Even  if  it  should  be  ascertained  hereafter  that  the  sugars  and  the 
oils  really  do  not  unite  at  all  with  the  solid  tissues,  but  are  entirely 
decomposed  in  the  blood,  this  would  not  make  them  any  less  im- 
portant as  alimentary  substances,  since  the  blood  is  as  essential  a 
part  of  the  body  as  the  solid  tissues,  and  its  nutrition  must  be  pro- 
vided for  equally  with  theirs. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  no  single  proximate  principle,  nor 
even  any  one  class  of  them  alone,  can  be  sufficient  for  the  nutrition 
of  the  body;  but  that  the  food,  to  be  nourishing,  must  contain 
substances  belonging  to  all  the  different  groups  of  proximate  prin- 
ciples. The  albuminoid  substances  are  first  in  importance  because 
they  constitute  the  largest  part  of  the  entire  mass  of  the  body;  and 
exhaustion  therefore  follows  more  rapidly  when  they  are  withheld 
than  when  the  animal  is  deprived  of  other  kinds  of  alimentary 
matter.  But  starchy  and  oleaginous  substances  are  also  requisite ; 
and  the  body  feels  the  want  of  them  sooner  or  later,  though  it  may 
be  plentifully  supplied  with  albumen  and  fibrin.  Finally,  the  in- 
organic saline  matters,  though  in  smaller  quantity,  are  also  neces- 
sary to  the  continuous  maintenance  of  life.  In  order  that  the 
animal  tissues  and  fluids  remain  in  a  healthy  condition  and  take 
their  proper  part  in  the  functions  of  life,  they  must  be  supplied 
with  all  the  ingredients  necessary  to  their  constitution ;  and  a  man 
may  be  starved  to  death  at  last  by  depriving  him  of  chloride  of 
sodium  or  phosphate  of  lime  just  as  surely,  though  not  so  rapidly, 
as  if  he  were  deprived  of  albumen  or  oil. 

In  the  different  kinds  of  food,  accordingly,  which  have  been 
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adopted  by  the  unive)*sal  and  instinctive  choice  of  man,  the  three 
different  classes  of  proximate  principles  are  all  more  or  less  aband- 
antlj  represented.  In  all  of  them  there  exists  naturallj  a  certain 
proportion  of  saline  substances ;  and  water  and  chloride  of  sodium 
are  generally  taken  with  them  in  addition.  In  milk,  the  first  food 
supplied  to  the  infant,  we  have  casein  which  is  an  albuminoid 
substance,  butter  which  represents  the  oily  matters,  and  sugar  of 
milk  belonging  to  the  saccharine  group,  together  with  water  and 
saline  matters,  in  the  following  proportions : — ' 

Composition  of  Cow's  Milk. 

Water 87.02 

Casein 4.48 

Batter 3.13 

Sugar  of  milk 4.77 

Soda 

Chlorides  of  potassium  and  sodium 

Phosphates  of  soda  and  potass 

Phosphate  of  lime [       0.60 

«  magnesia 

Alkaline  carbonates 

Iron,  &o 


100.00 

In  wheat  flour,  gluten  is  the  albuminoid  matter,  sugar  and  starch 
the  non-nitrogenous  principles. 

CoMPOsrrioK  op  Wheat  Flour. 

Gluten  ....      10.2  Gum      ....        2.8 

Starch    .        .        •        .72.8  Water    ....      10.0 

Sugar    ....        4.2  — — 

100.0 

The  other  cereal  grains  mostly  contain  oil  in  addition  to  the 
above. 

Composition  op  Dried  Oatmeal. 

Starch 69.00 

Bitter  matter  and  sugar 8.25 

Graj  albuminous  matter 4.30 

Fatty  oil 2.00 

Gum -  2.50 

Husk,  mixture,  and  loss 23.95 

100.00 

Eggs  contain  albumen  and  salts  in  the  white,  with  the  addition 
of  oily  matter  in  the  yolk. 

*  The  accompanying  analyses  of  various  kinds  of  food  are  taken  from  Pereira 
on  Food  and  Diet,  New  York,  1843. 
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Ck>MP08inoir  op  Eoos. 

White  of  Egg.  Tolk  of  Egg. 

Water.        •        .        .      80.00 6378 

Albumen  and  macus    •      15.28 12.75 

Yellow  oil     •        .        . 28.75 

Salts    ....        4.72 4.72 

100.00  100.00 

In  ordinary  flesh  or  butcher's  meat,  we  have  the  albuminoid 
matter  of  the  muscular  fibre  and  the  fat  of  the  adipose  tissue. 

CoM^oeiTioir  of  Obdifabt  Butchbb's  Mbat. 

Meat  devoid  of  fat        .      85.7  i  Water    ....      63.418 

I  Solid  matter  .        .        .      22.282 
Fat,  ceUnlar  tissue,  &c 14.300 

100.000 

From  what  has  been  said  above,  it  will  easily  be  seen  that  the 
nutritious  character  of  any  substance,  or  its  value  as  an  article  of 
food,  does  not  depend  simply  upon  its  containing  either  one  of  the 
alimentary  substances  mentioned  above  in  large  quantity;  but  upon 
its  containing  them  mingled  together  in  such  proportion  as  is 
requisite  for  the  healthy  nutrition  of  the  body.  What  these  pro- 
portions are  cannot  be  determined  from  simple  chemical  analysis, 
nor  from  any  other  data  than  those  derived  from  direct  observation 
and  experiment. 

The  total  quantity  of  food  required  by  man  has  been  variously 
estimated.  It  will  necessarily  vary,  indeed,  not  only  with  the  con- 
stitution and  habits  of  the  individual,  but  also  with  the  quality  of 
the  food  employed ;  since  some  articles,  such  as  corn  and  meat,  con- 
tain very  much  more  alimentary  material  in  the  same  bulk  than 
fresh  fruits  or  vegetables.  Any  estimate,  therefore,  of  the  total 
quantity  should  state  also  the  kind  of  food  used ;  otherwise,  it  will 
be  altogether  without  value.  From  experiments  performed  while 
living  on  an  exclusive  diet  of  bread,  fresh  meat,  and  butter,  with 
coffee  and  water  for  drink,  we  have  found  that  the  entire  quantity 
of  food  required  during  twenty -four  hours  by  a  man  in  full  health, 
and  taking  free  exercise  in  the  open  air,  is  as  follows : — 

Meat 16  ounces. 

Bread 19       " 

Butter 3J     " 

Fluids 52       " 

That  is  to  say,  rather  less  than  two  and  a  half  pounds  of  solid  food, 
and  rather  over  three  pints  of  liquid  food. 
6 
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Another  necessary  consideration,  in  estimating  the  value  of  any 
substance  as  an  article  of  food,  is  its  digestibility.  A  vegetable  or 
animal  tissue  may  contain  an  abundance  of  albuminoid  or  starchy 
matter,  but  may  be  at  the  same  time  of  such  an  unyielding  consist- 
ency as  to  be  insoluble  in  the  digestive  fluids,  and  therefore  useless 
as  an  article  of  food.  Bones  and  cartilages,  and  the  fibres  of  yel- 
low elastic  tissue,  are  indigestible,  and  therefore  not  nutritions. 
The  same  remark  may  be  made  with  regard  to  the  substances  cod- 
tained  in  woody  fibre,  and  the  hard  coverings  and  kernels  of  varioos 
fruits.  Everything,  accordingly,  which  softens  or  disintegrates  a 
hard  alimentary  substance  renders  it  more  digestible,  and  so  far 
increases  its  value  as  an  article  of  food. 

The  preparation  of  food  by  cooking  has  a  twofold  object :  first, 
to  soften  or  disintegrate  it,  and  second,  to  give  it  an  attractive 
flavor.  Many  vegetable  substances  are  so  hard  as  to  be  entirely 
indigestible  in  a  raw  state.  Bipe  peas  and  beans,  the  different  kinds 
of  grain,  and  many  roots  and  fruits,  require  to  be  softened  by  boil- 
ing, or  some  other  culinary  process,  before  they  are  ready  for  use. 
With  them,  the  principal  change  produced  by  cooking  is  an  altera- 
tion in  consistency.  With  most  kinds  of  animal  food,  however, 
the  effect  is  somewhat  different.  In  the  case  of  muscular  flesh,  for 
example,  the  muscular  fibres  themselves  are  almost  always  more  or 
less  hardened  by  boiling  or  roasting ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  the 
fibrous  tissue  by  which  they  are  held  together  is  gelatinized  and 
softened,  so  that  the  muscular  fibres  are  more  easily  separated  from 
each  other,  and  more  readily  attacked  by  the  digestive  fluids.  But 
beside  this,  the  organic  substances  contained  in  meat,  which  are  all 
of  them  very  insipid  in  the  raw  state,  acquire,  by  the  action  of  heat 
in  cooking,  a  peculiar  and  agreeable  flavor.  This  flavor  excites 
the  appetite  and  stimulates  the  flow  of  the  digestive  fluids,  and 
renders,  in  this  way,  the  entire  process  of  digestion  more  easy  and 
expeditious. 

The  changes  which  the  food  undergoes  in  the  interior  of  the  body 
may  be  included  under  three  different  heads:  first,  digestion^  or  the 
preparation  of  the  food  in  the  alimentary  canal;  second,  assimila' 
tion,  by  which  the  elements  of  the  food  are  converted  into  the  ani- 
mal tissues ;  and  third,  excretion,  by  which  it  is  again  decomposed, 
and  finally  discharged  from  the  body. 
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Digestion  is  that  process  by  which  the  food  is  reduced  to  a  form 
in  which  it  can  be  absorbed  from  the  intestinal  canal,  and  taken  up 
by  the  bloodvessels.  This  process  does  not  occur  in  vegetables. 
For  vegetables  are  dependent  for  their  nutrition,  mostly,  if  not 
entirely,  upon  a  supply  of  inorganic  substances,  as  water,  saline 
matters,  carbonic  acid,  and  ammonia.  These  materials  constitute 
the  food  upon  which  plants  subsist,  and  are  converted  in  their  inte- 
rior into  other  substances,  by  the  nutritive  process.  These  mate- 
rials, furthermore,  are  constantly  supplied  to  the  vegetable  under 
Buch  a  form  as  to  be  readily  absorbed.  Carbonic  acid  and  ammonia 
exist  in  a  gaseous  form  in  the  atmosphere,  and  are  also  to  be  found 
in  solution,  together  with  the  requisite  saline  matters,  in  the  water 
with  which  the  soil  is  penetrated.  All  these  substances,  therefore, 
are  at  once  ready  for  absorption,  and  do  not  require  any  preliminary 
modification.  But  with  animals  and  man  the  case  is  different. 
They  cannot  subsist  upon  these  inorganic  substances  alone,  but 
require  for  their  support  materials  which  have  already  been  organ- 
ized, and  which  have  previously  constituted  a  part  of  animal  or 
vegetable  bodies.  Their  food  is  almost  invariably  solid  or  semi-solid 
at  the  time  when  it  is  taken,  and  insoluble  in  water.  Meat,  bread, 
fruits,  vegetables,  &o.,  are  all  taken  into  the  stomach  in  a  solid  and 
insoluble  condition;  and  even  those  substances  which  are  naturally 
fluid,  such  as  milk,  albumen,  white  of  egg,  are  almost  always, 
in  the  human  species,  coagulated  and  solidified  by  the  process  of 
cooking,  before  being  taken  into  the  stomach. 

In  animals,  accordingly,  the  food  requires  to  undergo  a  process 
of  digestion,  or  liquefaction,  before  it  can  be  absorbed.  In  all  cases, 
the  general  characters  of  this  process  are  the  same.  It  consists 
essentially  in  the  food  being  received  into  a  canal,  running  tl 
the  body  from  mouth  to  anus,  called  the  "alimentary 
which  it  comes  in  contact  with  certain  digestive  flai 
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upon  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  liquefy  and  dissolve  it.  These  fluids 
are  secreted  by  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and 
by  certain  glandular  organs  situated  in  its  neighborhood.  Since  the 
food  always  consists,  as  we  have  already  seen,  of  a  mixture  of  vari- 
ous substances,  having  different  physical  and  chemical  properties, 
the  several  digestive  fluids  are  also  different  from  each  other;  each 
one  of  them  exerting  a  peculiar  action,  which  is  more  or  less  con- 
fined to  particular  species  of  food.  As  the  food  passes  through  the 
intestine  from  above  downward,  those  parts  of  it  which  become 
liquefied  are  successively  removed  by  absorption,  and  taken  up  by 
the  vessels ;  while  the  remaining  portions,  consisting  of  the  indiges- 
tible matter,  together  with  the  refuse  of  the  intestinal  secretions, 
gradually  acquire  a  firmer  consistency  owing  to  the  absorption  of 
the  fluids,  and  are  finally  discharged  from  the  intestine  under  the 
form  of  feces. 

In  different  species  of  animals,  however,  the  difference  in  their 
habits,  in  the  constitution  of  their  tissues,  and  in  the  character  of 
their  food,  is  accompanied  with  a  corresponding  variation  in  the 
anatomy  of  the  digestive  apparatus,  and  the  character  of  the  secreted 
fluids.  As  a  general  rule,  the  digestive  apparatus  of  herbivorous 
animals  is  more  complex  than  that  of  the  carnivora ;  since,  in  vege- 
table substances,  the  nutritious  matters  are  often  present  in  a  very 
solid  and  unmanageable  form,  as,  for  example,  in  raw  starch  and 
the  cereal  grains,  and  are  nearly  always  entangled  among  vegetable 
cells  and  fibres  of  an  indigestible  character.  In  those  instances, 
where  the  food  consists  mostly  of  herbage,  as  grass,  leaves,  &c.,  the 
digestible  matters  bear  only  a  small  proportion  to  the  entire  quan- 
tity; and  a  large  mass  of  food  must  therefore  be  taken,  in  order 
that  the  requisite  amount  of  nutritious  material  may  be  extracted 
from  it.  In  such  cases,  accordingly,  the  alimentary  canal  is  large 
and  long;  and  is  divided  into  many  compartments,  in  which 
different  processes  of  disintegration,  transformation,  and  solution 
are  carried  on. 

In  the  common  fowl,  for  instance  (Fig.  16),  the  food,  which  con- 
sists mostly  of  grains,  and  frequently  of  insects  with  hard,  coria- 
ceous integument,  first  passes  down  the  oesophagus  (a)  into  a 
diverticulum  or  pouch  {b)  termed  the  crop.  Here  it  remains  for 
a  time,  mingled  with  a  watery  secretion  in  which  the  grains  are 
macerated  and  soflened.  The  food  is  then  carried  farther  down 
until  it  reaches  a  second  dilatation  (c),  the  proventriculus,  or 
secreting  stomach.    The  mucous  membrane  here  is  thick  and 
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glandalar,  and  is  provided  with  DumerouB  ee-  Kg-  !«• 

cretiog  follicles  or  crypts.  From  them  an 
acid  fluid  is  poured  out,  by  which  the  food  is 
subjected  to  farther  changes.  It  next  passes 
into  the  gizzard  (d),  or  triturating  stomach,  a 
cavity  inclosed  by  thick,  muscular  walls,  and 
lined  with  a  remarkably  tough  and  horny 
epithelium.  Here  it  is  subjected  to  the  crush- 
ing and  grinding  action  of  the  muscular 
parietes,  assisted  by  grains  of  sand  and  gravel, 
which  the  animal  instinctively  swallows  with 
the  food,  by  which  it  is  so  triturated  and  dis- 
integrated, that  it  is  reduced  to  a  uniform  pulp, 
upon  which  the  digestive  fluids  can  effectually 
operate.  The  mass  then  passes  into  the  intes- 
tine (e),  where  it  meets  with  the  intestinal 
juices,  which  complete  the  process  of  solution; 
and  from  the  intestinal  cavity  it  is  finally  ab- 
sorbed in  a  liquid  form,  by  the  vessels  of  the 
mucous  membrane. 

In  the  ox,  again,  the  sheep,  the  camel,  the 
deer,  and  all  ruminating  animals,  there  are 
four  distinct  stomachs  through  which  the 
food  passes  in  succession;  each  lined  with 
mucous  membrane  of  a  different  structure, 
and  adapted  to  perform  a  different  part  in  '■^-'' 

the  digestive  process  (Fig.  17).  When  first  *i.in""TCx»*i,o»F»wL- 
Bwallowed,  the  food  is  received  into  the  nt-  r"pro«iiirtco"M,  or  umt- 
mm,  or  pauneh  (6),  a  lai^  sac,  itself  par-  "<  •"*=■"''■  ■*-  oi™^. « 
tially  divided  by  incomplete  partitions,  and  tntiH.  /.  tws  tms  hsi 
lined  by  a  mucous  membrane  thicklv  set    <"'«•  "W*'" '•p*" '"""'•  "■• 

■'  J        "       twilne  >  •hurt  dliUnn  tbon 

with  long  prominences  or  villi.  Here  it  ac-  iw  lerminkUon. 
cumulates  while  the  animal  is  feeding,  and  is 
retained  and  macerated  in  its  own  flaids.  When  the  animal  hns 
finished  browsing,  and  the  process  of  rumination  commenceB,  the 
food  is  regurgitated  into  the  mouth  by  an  inverted  action  of  the 
muscular  walla  of  the  paunch  and  cesophagus,  and  slowly  masticated. 
It  then  descends  again  along  the  cesophagus;  but  instead  of  enter- 
ing the  first  stomach,  as  before,  it  ia  turned  oS  by  a  muscular  valve 
into  the  second  stomach,  or  reticulum  (c),  which  is  distinguished 
by  the  intersecting  folds  of  its  mucous  membrane,  which  give  it 


}i)iuiii,  or  third,    a.  Obomi 
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a  hoaey-combed  or  reticulated  appearance.    Here  the  food,  alreadjr 
triturated    in    the    mouth,   and 
^f-  ^''^  mixed  with  the  saliva,  is  farther 

macerated  in  the  fluids  svallowed 
b;  the  animal,  which  always  te- 
cumulate  ia  considerable  quan- 
tity in  the  reticalom.  The  next 
cavity  ia  the  omaatu,  or  "psalte- 
rium"  {d),  in  which  the  mucoos 
membrane  is  arranged  in  longi- 
tudioal  folds,  alternately  broad 
and  narrow,  lying  parallel  with 
each  other,  like  the  leaves  of  a 
book,  so  that  the  extent  of  maooBs 
surface,  brought  in  contact  with 
coCTODMD  SToaici  OF  ox.—o.  (Biophj^oi.  the  food,  is  very  much  increased. 
The  exit  from  this  cavity  leads 
directly  into  the  abomaaus,  or 
"rennet"  («),  which  is  the  true 
digestive  stomach,  in  which  the  mucous  membrane  is  softer,  thicker, 
and  more  glandular  than  elsewhere,  and  in  which  an  acid  and 
highly  solvent  fluid  is  secreted.  Then  follows  the  intestinal  canal 
with  its  various  divisions  and  variations. 

In  the  camivora,  on  the  other  hand,  the  alimentary  canal  is 
shorter  and  narrower  than  in  the  preceding,  and  presents  fewer 
complexities.  The  food,  upon  which  these  animals  subsist,  is  softer 
than  that  of  the  herbivora,  and  less  encumbered  with  indigestible 
matter ;  so  that  the  process  of  its  solution  requires  a  less  extensive 
apparatus. 

In  the  human  species,  the  food  is  naturally  of  a  mixed  cha- 
racter, containing  both  animal  and  vegetable  sulistances.  But  the 
digestive  apparatus  in  man  resembles  almost  exactly  that  of  the 
carnivora.  For  the  vegetable  matters  which  we  take  as  food  are, 
in  the  first  place,  artiflcially  separated,  to  a  great  extent,  from  indi- 
gestible  impurities;  and  secondly,  they  are  so  softened  by  the 
process  of  cooking  as  to  become  nearly  or  quite  as  easily  digestible 
as  animal  substances. 

In  the  human  species,  however,  the  process  of  digestion,  thoagh 
simpler  than  in  the  herbivora,  is  still  complicated.  The  alimentary 
canal  is  here,  also,  divided  into  diflerent  compartments  or  cavities, 
which  communicate  with  each  other  by  narrow  orifices.     At  its 


ooramencemeDt  (Fig.  18),  we  find  tbe  cavity  of  the  mouth,  which  it 
gaarded  at  its  posterior  eztremitj  bj  the  mascalar  valve  of  the 
istfamufl    of     the     fauces. 

Throagh  the  pharynx  aod  ^8- 18. 

ceaophagua  (a),  it  com- 
muoicatafl  with  the  second 
compartment,  or  the  sto- 
mach {b),  a  flask-shaped 
dilatation,  which  is  guarded 
at  the  cardiac  and  pyloric 
orifices  by  circular  bands 
of  muscular  fibres.  Then 
comes  the  tmall  tntealme 
(e),  different  parts  of  which, 
owing  to  the  varying  struc- 
ture of  their  raucous  mem- 
branes, have  received  the 
different  names  of  duode- 
num, jejunum,  and  ileum. 
In  the  duodenum,  we  have 
the  orifices  of  the  biliary 
and  pancreatic  ducts  (/,  g). 
Finally,  we  have  the  large 
inieetine  (A,  i,  j,  k),  separated 
from  the  smaller  by  the 
ileo-ctecal  valve,  and  ter- 
minating, at  its  lower  ex- 
tremity, by  the  anus,  at 
which  is  situated  a  double 
sphincter,  for  the  purpose 
of  guarding  its  orifice. 
Everywhere  the  alimentary 
canal  is  composed  of  a 
mucous  membrane  and  a 
muscular  coat,  with  a  layer 
of  submucous  areolar  tissue 
between  the  two.  Themus-  t  Tn.u.or»  coiou.  /  D..MniiLng  ooion,  k.  RMiua: 
cular  coat  is  everywhere 

composed  of  a  double  layer  of  longitudinal  and  transverse  fibres, 
by  the  alternate  coutraction  and  relaxation  of  which  the  food  is 
carried  through  the  canal  from  above  downward.     The  mucous 
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membrane  presents,  also,  a  different  structure,  and  has  different 
properties  in  different  parts.  In  the  mouth  and  oesophagus,  it  is 
smooth,  with  a  hard,  whitish,  and  tessellated  epithelium.  This  kind 
of  epithelium  terminates  abruptly  at  the  cardiao  orifice  of  the 
stomach.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  gastric  cavity  is  soft  and 
glandular,  covered  with  a  transparent,  columnar  epithelium,  and 
thrown  into  minute  folds  or  projections  on  its  free  surface,  which 
are  sometimes  reticulated  with  each  other.  In  the  small  intestine, 
we  find  large  transverse  folds  of  mucous  membrane,  the  valvuh 
connivenies,  the  minute  villosities  which  cover  its  surface,  and  the 
peculiar  glandular  structures  which  it  contains.  Finally,  in  the 
large  intestine,  the  mucous  membrane  is  again  different.  It  is  here 
smooth  and  shining,  free  from  villosities,  and  provided  with  a 
different  glandular  apparatus. 

Furthermore,  the  digestive  secretions,  also,  vary  in  these  different 
regions.  In  its  passage  from  above  downwards,  the  food  meets 
with  no  less  than  five  different  digestive  fluids.  First  it  meets  with 
the  saliva  in  the  cavity  of  the  mouth ;  second,  with  the  gcutric  juice, 
in  the  stomach;  third,  with  the  bile;  fourth,  with  the  pancreatic 
fluid;  and  fifth,  with  the  intestinal  juice.  It  is  the  most  important 
characteristic  of  the  process  of  digestion,  as  established  by  modem 
researches,  that  different  elements  of  the  food  are  digested  in  differerd 
parts  of  the  alimentary  canal  by  the  agency  of  different  digestive  fluids. 
By  their  action,  the  various  ingredients  of  the  alimentary  mass  are 
successively  reduced  to  a  fiuid  condition,  and  are  taken  up  by  the 
vessels  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane. 

The  action  which  is  exerted  upon  the  food  by  the  digestive 
fluids  is  not  that  of  a  simple  chemical  solution.  It  is  a  transforma- 
tion, by  which  the  ingredients  of  the  food  are  altered  in  charact^ 
at  the  same  time  that  they  undergo  the  process  of  liquefaction. 
The  active  agent  in  producing  this  change  is  in  every  instance  an 
organic  matter,  which  enters  as  an  ingredient  into  the  digestive 
fluid;  and  which,  by  coming  in  contact  with  the  food,  exerts  upon 
it  a  catalytic  action,  and  transforms  its  ingredients  into  other  sub- 
stances. It  is  these  newly  formed  substances  which  are  finally 
absorbed  by  the  vessels,  and  mingled  with  the  general  current  of 
the  circulation. 

In  our  study  of  the  process  of  digestion,  the  different  digestive 
fluids  will  be  examined  separately,  and  their  action  on  the  aliment- 
ary substances  in  the  different  regions  of  the  digestive  apparatus 
successively  investigated. 
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In  the  first  division  of  the  alimentary  canal,  viz.,  the  mouth,  the 
food  undergoes  simultaneously  two  different  operations,  viz.,  mas- 
tication and  insalivation.  Mastication  consists  in  the  cutting  and 
trituration  of  the  food  by  the  teeth,  by  the  action  of  which  it  is 
reduced  to  a  state  of  minute  subdivision.  This  process  is  entirely 
a  mechanical  one.  It  is  necessary,  in  order  to  prepare  the  food  for 
the  subsequent  action  of  the  digestive  fluids.  As  this  action  is 
chemical  in  its  nature,  it  will  be  exerted  more  promptly  and  effi- 
ciently if  the  food  be  finely  divided  than  if  it  be  brought  in  con- 
tact with  the  digestive  fluids  in  a  solid  mass.  This  is  always  the 
case  when  a  solid  body  is  subjected  to  the  chemical  action  of  a 
solvent  fluid ;  since,  by  being  broken  up  into  minute  particles,  it 
offers  a  larger  surface  to  the  contact  of  the  fluid,  and  is  more  readily 
attacked  and  dissolved  or  decomposed  by  it. 

In  the  structure  of  the  teeth,  and  their  physiological  action,  there 
are  certain  marked  differences,  corresponding  with  the  habits  of  the 
animal,  and  the  kind  of  food  upon  which  it  subsists.  In  fish  and 
serpents,  in  which  the  food  is  swallowed  entire,  and  in  which  the 
process  of  digestion,  accordingly,  is  comparatively  slow,  the  teeth 
are  simply  organs  of  prehension.  They  have  generally  the  form 
of  sharp,  curved  spines,  with  their  points  set  backward  (Fig.  19), 
and  arranged  in  a  double  or  triple  row 
about  the  edges  of  the  jaws,  and  sometimes  ^^^^^^' 

covering  the  mucous  surfaces  of  the  mouth, 
tongue,  and  palate.  They  serve  merely  to 
retain  the  prey,  and  prevept  its  escape, 
after  it  has  been  seized  by  the  animal.  In 
the  carnivorous  quadrupeds,  as  those  of  J^^^hV^r'"''  '"^ 
the  dog  and  cat  kind,  and  other  similar 

&milies,  there  are  three  different  kinds  of  teeth  adapted  to  different 
mechanical  purposes.  (Fig.  20.)  First,  the  incisors,  twelve  in  num- 
ber, situated  at  the  anterior  part  of  the  jaw,  six  in  the  superior, 
and  six  in  the  inferior  maxilla,  of  flattened  form,  and  placed  with 
their  thin  edges  running  from  side  to  side.  The  incisors,  as  their 
name  indicates,  are  adapted  for  dividing  the  food  by  a  cutting 
motion,  like  that  of  a  pair  of  shears.  Behind  them  come  the  canine 
teeth,  or  tusks,  one  on  each  side  of  the  upper  and  under  jaw. 
These  are  long,  curved,  conical,  and  pointed  ;  and  are  used  as 
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weapons  of  offence,  and  for  laying  hold  of  and  retainiog  the  prey. 
Lastly,  the  molars,  eight  or  more  ia  number  on  each  side,  ue 
larger  and  broader  than  the  incig- 
ors,  and  provided  with  aerrated 
edges,  each  presenting  several  shaip 
points,  arranged  generallj  in  a  di- 
rection parallel  with  the  line  of  tl» 
jaw.  In  these  animals,  masticatioD 
is  very  imperfect,  since  the  food  ii 
not  ground  up,  hut  only  pierced 
and  mangled  by  the  action  of  the 
teeth  before  being  swallowed  into 
the  stomach.  In  the  herbivora,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  incisors  are  pre- 
sent only  in  the  lower  jaw  in  the  ruminating  animals,  thongh  in 
the  horse  they  are  found  in  both  the  upper  and  lower  maxilla  (Fig. 
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21).    They  are  used  merely  for  cutting  off  the  bundles  of  grass  or 

herbage,  on  which  the  animal  feeds.     The  canines  are  either  absent 

or  only  slightly  developed,  and  the  real  process  of 

Fig.  22.  mastication  is  performed  altogether  by  the  molars. 

These  are  large  and  thick  (Fig.  22),  and  present  a 

broad,  flat  surface,  diversified  by  variously  folded 

WCC9dl    ^^^   projecting  ridges  of  enamel,   with  shallow 

/nSnjRSn     grooves,  intervening  between  them.   By  the  lateral 

~  rubbing  motion  of  the  roughened  surfaces  against 

each  other,  the  food  is  effectually  comminuted  and 

reduced  to  a  pulpy  mass. 

In  the  human  subject,  the  teeth  combine  the 
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cliaracters  of  those  of  the  carntvora  and  the  berbiroia.  (Fig. ' 
The  incisors  (a),  four  in 

numberineachjaw,have,  ^g-  S3. 

aa  in  other  instanoee,  a  '^. 

cnttiogedgemnmng  from 
side  to  side.  The  caninea 
(b),  which  are  situated 
immediately  behind  the 
former,  are  much  less 
prominent  and  pointed 
than  in  the  camirora,  and 
differ  less  in  form  from 
the  incisors  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  first  molars 
on  the  other.  The  molars, 
again  (c,  d),  are  thick  and 
strong,  and  have  compa- 

rativelj  flat  surfaces,  like  those  of  the  herbivora ;  hut  instead  of 
presenting  curvilinear  ridges,  are  covered  with  more  or  less  conical 
eminences,  like  those  of  the  camivora.  In  the  human  subject, 
therefore,  the  teeth  are  evidently  adapted  for  a  mixed  diet,  consist- 
ing of  both  animal  and  vegetable  food.  Mastication  is  here  as 
perfect  as  it  is  in  the  herbivora,  though  leas  prolonged  and  labori- 
ous ;  for  the  vegetable  substances  used  by  man,  as  already  remarked, 
are  previously  separated  to  a  great  extent  from  their  impurities, 
and  soflened  by  cooking;  so  that  they  do  not  require,  for  their  mas- 
tication, so  extensive  and  powerful  a  triturating  apparatus.  Finally, 
animal  substances  are  more  completely  masticated  in  the  human 
Bubject  than  they  are  in  the  carntvora,  and  their  digestion  is  accord- 
ingly completed  with  greater  rapidity. 

We  can  easily  estimate,  from  the  facts  above  stated,  the  great 
importance,  to  the  digestive  process,  of  a  thorough  preliminary 
mastication.  If  the  food  be  hastily  swallowed  in  undivided  masses, 
it  must  remain  a  long  time  undissolved  in  the  stomach,  where  it 
will  become  a  source  of  irritation  and  disturbance;  but  if  reduced 
beforehand,  by  mastication,  to  a  state  of  minute  subdivision,  it  is 
readily  attacked  by  the  digestive  fluids,  and  becomes  speedily  and 
completely  liquefied. 
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At  the  same  time  tbat  the  food  ia  masticated,  it  is  mixed  in  the 
cavity  of  the  mouth  with  the  first  of  the  digestive  fluids,  viz^  the 
saliva.  Human  saliva,  as  it  is  obtained  directly  from  tbe  buccal 
cavity,  is  a  colorless,  slightly  viscid  and  alkaline  fluid,  with  a  spe- 
cific gravity  of  1006.  When  first  discharged,  it  is  frothy  and 
opaline,  holding  in  suspension  minute,  whitish  flocculi.  Oa  being 
allowed  to  stand  for  some  hours  in  a  cylindrical  glass  vessel,  an 
opaque,  whitish  deposit  collects  at  the  bottom,  while  tbe  supernataat 
fluid  becomes  clear.  The  deposit,  when  escamined  by  the  micro- 
scope (Fig,  24),  is  seen  to 
B'  consist  of  abundant  epithe- 

lium scales  from  tbe  internal 
surface  of   the   moutb,   de- 
tached by  mechanical  irrita- 
"^^^J    W       \      *'^'^^'  minute,  rouDdiah,  gra- 
Wi^y    I      nular,  nucleated  cells,  appa- 
rently epithelium  from  tbe 
mucous  follicles,  a    certain 
amount  of  granular  matter, 
a  **     ^^ral^    ^  '    J      '"^^  *  ^^^  oil-globules.    The 
-.V?  \^'^)   °      /         supernatant  fluid  has  a  faint 
\             @            o     y'^  bluish  tinge,  becomesslightly 

opalescent   by   boiling,   and 
BoKiL  *■!.  oiABireLi.  Ep.ii..uti.,  wiih  onnnur    ''^^  addition  of  nitric  acid. 

UUKr  iDd  Oll-globalu ;  depulled  u  Hdlnient  from      Alcohol  in  CZCeSB,  CSUSeS  the 

°"  '  precipitation  of  abundant 
whitish  flocculi.  According  to  Bidder  and  Schmidt,'  the  composi- 
tion of  saliva  is  as  follows: — 

CoHPosiTioK  OF  Saliva. 

Wdter 9fl6.18 

Organic  roatler 1.34 

Snlpho-oysnido  of  poUssium P.06 

PhoaphateB  of  ioda,  limK.  and  magnesia .96 

Chlorides  of  sodinm  and  poUsBium .84 

Hlxtnre  of  epitheliom 1.63 

1000.00 
The  organic  substance  present  in  the  saliva  has  been  occasionally 

'  VerdaonngsBnfta  nnd  StoEfHechsal.     Luipilg,  18S2. 
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known  by  the  name  of  piyaline.  It  is  coagulable  by  alcohol,  but 
not  by  a  boiling  temperature.  A  very  little  albumen  is  also  pre- 
sent, mingled  with  the  ptyaline,  and  produces  the  opalescence 
wbich  appears  in  the  saliva  when  raised  to  a  boiling  temperature. 
The  sulpho-cyanogen  may  be  detected  by  a  solution  of  chloride  of 
iron,  which  produces  the  characteristic  red  color  of  sulpho-cyanide 
of  iron.  The  alkaline  reaction  of  the  saliva  varies  in  intensitv 
during  the  day,  but  is  nearly  always  sufficiently  distinct. 

The  saliva  is  not  a  simple  secretion,  but  a  mixture  of  four  dis- 
tinct fluids,  which  differ  from  each  other  in  the  source  from  which 
they  are  derived,  and  in  their  physical  and  chemical  properties. 
These  secretions  are,  in  the  human  subject,  first,  that  of  the  parotid 
gland ;  second,  that  of  the  submaxillary ;  third,  that  of  the  sub- 
lingual; and  fourth,  that  of  the  mucous  follicles  of  the  mouth. 
These  different  fluids  have  been  comparatively  studied,  in  the 
lower  animals,  by  Bernard,  Frerichs,  and  Bidder  and  Schmidt. 
The  parotid  saliva  is  obtained  in  a  state  of  purity  from  the  dog 
by  exposing  the  duct  of  Steno  where  it  crosses  the  masseter  muscle, 
and  introducing  into  it,  through  an  artificial  opening,  a  fine  silver 
canula.  The  parotid  saliva  then  runs  directly  from  its  external 
orifice,  without  being  mixed  with  that  of  the  other  salivary  glands. 
It  is  clear,  limpid,  and  watery,  without  the  slightest  viscidity,  and 
has  a  faintly  alkaline  reaction.  The  submaxillary  saliva  is  ob- 
tained in  a  similar  manner,  by  inserting  a  canula  into  Wharton's 
duct.  It  differs  from  the  parotid  secretion,  so  far  as  its  physical 
properties  are  concerned,  chiefly  in  possessing  a  well-marked  vis- 
cidity. It  is  alkaline  in  reaction.  The  sublingual  saliva  is  also 
alkaline,  colorless,  and  transparent,  and  possesses  a  greater  degree 
of  viscidity  than  that  from  the  submaxillary.  The  mucous  secre- 
tion of  the  follicles  of  the  mouth,  which  forms  properly  a  part  of 
the  saliva,  is  obtained  by  placing  a  ligature  simultaneously  on 
Wharton's  and  Steno's  ducts,  and  on  that  of  the  sublingual  gland, 
so  as  to  shut  out  from  the  mouth  all  the  glandular  salivary  secre- 
tions, and  then  collecting  the  fluid  secreted  by  the  buccal  mucous 
membrane.  This  fluid  is  very  scanty,  and  much  more  viscid  than 
either  of  the  other  secretions ;  so  much  so,  that  it  cannot  be  poured 
out  in  drops  when  received  in  a  glass  vessel,  but  adheres  strongly 
to  the  surface  of  the  glass. 

According  to  Bernard,^  the  principal  distinction  between  these 

'  Lemons  de  Physiol ogie  Experimentale,  Paris,  185 6,  p.  93. 
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different  salivary  fluids  resides  in  the  character  of  the  organic 
matter  peculiar  to  each  one.  The  organic  ingredient  of  the  parotid 
saliva  is  small  in  quantity,  perfectly  fluid,  and  analogons  in  some 
respects  to  albumen,  since  it  coagulates  by  a  boiling  temperatoie. 
That  of  the  submaxillary  is  moderately  viscid,  and  has  a  tendenqr 
to  solidify  or  gelatinize  on  cooling ;  while  that  of  the  sublingiud 
and  mucous  secretions  is  excessively  viscid,  but  does  not  gelatinize 
at  a  low  temperature. 

The  saliva  proper  consists,  therefore,  of  a  nearly  homogeneous 
mixture  of  all  these  different  secretions ;  of  which  that  from  the 
parotid  is  the  most  abundant,  that  of  the  sublingual  and  of  the 
mucous  follicles  of  the  mouth  the  least  so.  Bidder  and  Schmidt 
obtained,  from  one  of  the  parotid  glands  of  the  dog,  one  hundred 
and  thirty-six  grains  of  fluid  in  an  hour;  from  the  submaxillary, 
eighty-seven  grains ;  and  from  the  mucous  follicles  of  the  mouth, 
after  ligature  of  both  Wharton's  and  Steno's  ducts,  thirty-one 
grains.  The  saliva,  as  a  whole,  is  not  secreted  with  nniform 
rapidity  at  all  times.  While  fasting,  and  while  the  tongue  and 
jaws  are  at  rest,  it  is  supplied  in  but  small  quantity,  just  sufficient 
to  keep  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  moist  and  pliable. 
Any  movement  of  the  jaws,  however,  increases  the  rapidity  of  its 
flow.  It  is  still  more  powerfully  stimulated  by  the  introduction  of 
food,  particularly  that  which  has  a  decided  taste,  or  which  requires 
an  active  movement  of  the  jaws  for  its  mastication.  The  saliva  is 
then  poured  out  in  abundance,  and  continues  to  be  rapidly  secreted 
until  the  food  is  masticated  and  swallowed. 

A  very  curious  fact  has  been  observed  by  M.  Colin,  Professor  of 
Anatomy  and  Physiology  at  the  Veterinary  School  of  Alfort,'  viz., 
that  in  the  horse  and  ass,  as  well  as  in  the  cow  and  other  ruminat- 
ing animals,  the  parotid  glands  of  the  two  opposite  sides,  during 
mastication,  are  never  in  active  secretion  at  the  same  time ;  but 
that  they  alternate  with  each  other,  one  remaining  quiescent  while 
the  other  is  active,  and  vice  versd.  In  these  animals,  mastication  is 
said  to  be  unilateral^  that  is,  when  the  animal  commences  feeding 
or  ruminating  the  food  is  triturated,  for  fifteen  minutes  or  more,  by 
the  molars  of  one  side  only.  It  is  then  changed  to  the  opposite 
side;  and  for  the  next  fifteen  minutes  mastication  is  performed  by 
the  molars  of  that  side  only.  It  is  then  changed  back  again,  and 
so  on  alternately,  so  that  the  direction  of  the  lateral  movements  of 

>  Traits  de  Physiologie  Compar^e,  Paris,  1854,  p.  468. 
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the  jaw  may  be  reversed  many  times  during  the  course  of  a  meal. 
By  establishiug  a  salivary  fistula  simultaneously  on  each  side,  it  is 
found  that  the  flow  of  saliva  corresponds  with  the  direction  of  the 
masticatory  movement.  When  the  animal  masticates  on  the  right 
side,  it  is  the  right  parotid  which  secretes  actively,  while  but  little 
saliva  is  supplied  by  the  left ;  when  mastication  is  on  the  left  side, 
the  left  parotid  pours  out  an  abundance  of  fluid,  while  the  right  is 
nearly  inactive.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  this  alternation  of 
function  does  not  exist,  to  the  same  extent  at  least,  in  man  and  the 
carnivora,  in  whom  mastication  is  performed  very  nearly  on  both 
sides  at  once. 

Owing  to  the  variations  in  the  rapidity  of  its  secretion,  and  also 
to  the  fact  that  it  is  not  so  readily  excited  by  artificial  means  as 
by  the  presence  of  food,  it  becomes  somewhat  difficult  to  estimate 
the  total  quantity  of  saliva  secreted  daily.  The  first  attempt  to  do 
80  was  made  by  Mitscherlich,'  who  collected  from  two  to  three  ounces 
in  twenty -four  hours  from  an  accidental  salivary  fistula  of  Steno's 
duct  in  the  human  subject ;  from  which  it  was  supposed  that  the 
total  amount  secreted  by  all  the  glands  was  from  ten  to  twelve  ounces 
daily.  As  this  man  was  a  hospital  patient,  however,  and  suffering 
from  constitutional  debility,  the  above  calculation  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  an  accurate  one,  and  accordingly  Bidder  and  Schmidt' 
make  a  higher  estimate.  One  of  these  observers,  in  experimenting 
upon  himself,  collected  from  the  mouth  in  one  hour,  without  using 
any  artificial  stimulus  to  the  secretion,  1600  grains  of  saliva ;  and 
calculates,  therefore,  the  amount  secreted  daily,  making  an  allow- 
ance of  seven  hours  for  sleep,  as  not  far  from  26,000  grains,  or 
about  three  and  a  half  pounds  avoirdupois. 

On  repeating  this  experiment,  however,  we  have  not  been  able  to 
collect  from  the  mouth,  without  artificial  stimulus,  more  than  666 
grains  of  saliva  per  hour.  This  quantity,  however,  may  be  greatly 
increased  by  the  introduction  into  the  mouth  of  any  smooth  unirri- 
tating  substance,  as  glass  beads  or  the  like ;  and  during  the  masti- 
cation of  food,  the  saliva  is  poured  out  in  very  much  greater  abund- 
ance. The  very  sight  and  odor  of  nutritious  food,  when  the  appetite 
is  excited,  will  stimulate  to  a  remarkable  degree  the  fiow  of  saliva; 
and,  as  it  is  often  expressed,  "bring  the  water  into  the  mouth." 
Any  estimate,  therefore,  of  the  total  quantity  of  saliva,  based  on 
the  amount  secreted  in  the  intervals  of  mastication,  would  be  a  very 

<  Simon's  Chemistrj  of  Man.     Phila.  ed.,  1846,  p.  295.  >  Op.  cit.,  p.  14. 
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imperfect  one.  We  may  make  a  tolerably  accurate  calcolatioo, 
however,  by  ascertaining  how  much  is  really  secreted  during  a 
meal,  over  and  above  that  which  is  produced  at  other  times.  We 
have  found,  for  example,  by  experiments  performed  for  this  pur- 
pose, that  wheaten  bread  gains  during  complete  mastication  55  per 
cent,  of  its  weight  of  saliva ;  and  that  fresh  cooked  meat  gaiofl) 
under  the  same  circumstances,  48  per  cent,  of  its  weight.  We  hare 
already  seen  that  the  daily  allowance  of  these  two  substances,  for  a 
man  in  full  health,  is  19  ounces  of  bread,  and  16  ounces  of  meat 
The  quantity  of  saliva,  then,  required  for  the  mastication  of  these 
two  substances,  is,  for  the  bread  4,572  grains,  and  for  the  meat  3,860 
grains.  If  we  now  calculate  the  quantity  secreted  between  meals 
as  continuing  for  22  hours  at  556  grains  per  hour,  we  have : — 

Saliva  required  for  mastication  of  bread  ^   4572  grains. 
"  "         "  "  "    meat  =5    3360      " 

"  secreted  in  intervals  of  meals  sss  12232      *' 


Total  quantity  in  twentj-foor  hours  ss  20164  grains  ; 

or  rather  less  than  3  pounds  avoirdupois. 

The  most  important  question,  connected  with  this  subject,  rehites 
to  ihQ  function  of  the  saliva  in  the  digestive  process,  A  very  remarka- 
ble property  of  this  fluid  is  that  which  was  discovered  by  Leuchs 
in  Germany,  viz.,  that  it  possesses  the  power  of  converting  boiled 
starch  into  sugar,  if  mixed  with  it  in  equal  proportions,  and  kept 
for  a  short  time  at  the  temperature  of  100^  F.  This  phenomenon 
is  one  of  catalysis,  in  which  the  starch  is  transformed  into  sugar  by 
simple  contact  with  the  organic  substance  contained  in  the  saliva. 
This  organic  substance,  according  to  the  experiments  of  Mialhe,' 
may  even  be  precipitated  by  alcohol,  and  kept  in  a  dry  state  for  an 
indefinite  length  of  time  without  losing  the  power  of  converting 
starch  into  sugar,  when  again  brought  in  contact  with  it  in  a  state 
of  solution. 

This  action  of  ordinary  human  saliva  on  boiled  starch  takes  place 
sometimes  with  great  rapidity.  Traces  of  glucose  may  occasionaDy 
be  detected  in  the  mixture  in  one  minute  after  the  two  substances 
have  been  brought  in  contact;  and  we  have  even  found  that  starch 
paste,  introduced  into  the  cavity  of  the  mouth,  if  already  at  the 
temperature  of  100°  F.,  will  yield  traces  of  sugar  at  the  end  of  half 
a  minute.     The  rapidity,  however,  with  which  this  action  is  mani- 

1  Chimie  appliqu6e  s^  la  Phjsiologie  et  k  la  Th^rapeutique,  Paris,  1856,  p.  43. 
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fested,  varies  very  much,  as  was  formerly  noticed  by  Lebmann,  at 
di£ferent  times ;  owing,  in  all  probability,  to  the  varying  constitution 
of  the  saliva  itself.  It  is  often  impossible,  for  example,  to  find  any 
evidences  of  sugar,  in  the  mixture  of  starch  and  saliva,  under  five, 
ten,  or  fifteen  minutes;  and  it  is  frequently  a  longer  time  than  this 
before  the  whole  of  the  starch  is  completely  transformed.  Even 
when  the  conversion  of  the  starch  commences  very  promptly,  it  is 
oft;en  a  long  time  before  it  is  finished.  If  a  thin  starch  paste,  for 
example,  which  contains  no  traces  of  sugar,  be  taken  into  the  mouth 
and  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  buccal  secretions,  it  will  often,  as 
already  mentioned,  begin  to  show  the  reaction  of  sugar  in  the  course 
of  half  a  minute ;  but  some  of  the  starchy  matter  still  remains,  and 
will  continue  to  manifest  its  characteristic  reaction  with  iodine,  for 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  or  even  half  an  hour. 

The  above  action  of  the  saliva  on  starch,  according  to  the  experi- 
ments of  Magendie,  Bernard,  Bidder  and  Schmidt,  &c.,  does  not 
reside  in  either  the  parotid,  submaxillary  or  mucous  secretions 
taken  separately ;  but  only  in  the  mixed  saliva,  as  it  comes  from 
the  cavity  of  the  mouth.  The  submaxillary  and  mucous  secretions, 
however,  taken  together,  produce  the  change ;  though  neither  of  them 
has  any  efiect  alone,  nor  even  when  mixed  artificially  with  the  saliva 
of  the  parotid. 

It  was  supposed,  when  this  property  of  converting  starch  into 
sugar  was  first  discovered  to  exist  in  the  saliva,  that  it  constituted 
the  true  physiological  action  of  the  secretion,  and  that  the  function 
of  the  saliva  was,  in  reality,  the  digestion  and  liquefaction  of  starchy 
substances.  It  was  very  soon  noticed,  however,  by  the  French 
observers,  that  this  property  of  the  saliva  was  rather  an  accidental 
than  an  essential  one ;  and  that,  although  starchy  substances  are 
really  converted  into  sugar,  if  mixed  with  saliva  in  a  test-tube,  yet 
they  are  not  afiTected  by  it  to  the  same  degree  in  the  natural  process 
of  digestion.  We  have  already  mentioned  above  the  extremely 
variable  activity  of  the  saliva,  in  this  respect,  at  difierent  times; 
and  it  must  be  recollected,  also,  that  in  digestion  the  food  is  not 
retained  in  the  cavity  of  the  mouth,  but  passes  at  once,  after  mas- 
tication, into  the  stomach.  Several  German  observers,  as  Frerichs, 
Jacubowitsch,  Bidder,  and  Schmidt,  maintained  at  first  that  the 
saccharine  conversion  of  starch,  after  being  commenced  in  the 
mouth,  might  be,  and  actually  was,  completed  in  the  stomach.  We 
have  convinced  ourselves,  however,  by  frequent  experiments,  that 
this  is  not  the  case.  If  a  dog,  with  a  gastric  fistula,  be  fed  with  a 
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mixture  of  meat  and  boiled  starcb,  and  portions  of  the  fluid  con- 
tents of  the  stomach  withdrawn  afterward  through   the  fistula, 
the  starch  is  easily  recognizable  by  its  reaction  with  iodine  for  ten, 
fifteen,  and  twenty  minutes  afterward.    In  forty-five  minutes^  it  is 
diminished  in  quantity,  and  in  one  hour  has  usually  altogether  dis- 
appeared ;  but  no  sugar  is  to  be  detected  at  any  time.     Sometimei 
the  starch  disappears  more  rapidly  than  this ;  but  at  no  time,  accord- 
ing to  our  observations,  is  there  any  indication  of  the  presence  of 
sugar  in  the  gastric  fluids.    Bidder  and  Smith  have  also  concluded, 
from  subsequent  investigations,^  that  the  first  experiments  performed 
under  their  direction  by  Jacubowitsch  were  erroneous ;  and  it  is 
now  acknowledged  by  them,  as  well  as  by  the  French  observers, 
that  sugar  cannot  be  detected  in  the  stomach,  after  the  introduction 
of  starch,  in  any  form  or  by  any  method.    In  the  ordinary  process 
of  digestion,  in  fact,  starchy  matters  do  not  remain  long  enough  in 
the  mouth  to  be  altered  by  the  saliva,  but  pass  at  once  into  the  sto- 
mach.   Here  they  meet  with  the  gastric  fluids,  which  become  min- 
gled with  them,  and  prevent  the  change  which  would  otherwise  be 
efiected  by  the  saliva.     We  have  found  that  the  gastric  juice  will 
interfere,  in  this  manner,  with  the  action  of  the  saliva  in  the  test- 
tube,  as  well  as  in  the  stomach.    If  two  mixtures  be  made,  one  of 
starch  and  saliva,  the  other  of  starch,  saliva,  and  gastric  juice,  and 
both  kept  for  fifteen  minutes  at  the  temperature  of  100®  F.,  in  the 
first  mixture  the  starch  will  be  promptly  converted  into  sugar,  while 
in  the  second  no  such  change  will  take  place.    The  above  action, 
therefore,  of  saliva  on  starch,  though  a  curious  and  interesting  pro- 
perty, has  no  significance  as  to  its  physiological  function,  since  it 
does  not  take  place  in  the  natural  digestive  process.    We  shall  see 
hereafter  that  there  are  other  means  provided  for  the  digestion  of 
starchy  matters,  altogether  independent  of  the  action  of  the  saliva. 
The  true  function  of  the  saliva  is  altogether  a  physical  one.    Its 
action  is  simply  to  moisten  the  food  and  facilitate  its  mastication, 
as  well  as  to  lubricate  the  triturated  mass,  and  assist  its  passage 
down  the  oesophagus.    Food  which  is  hard  and  dry,  like  crusts, 
crackers,  &c.,  cannot  be  masticated  and  swallowed  with  readiness 
unless  moistened  by  some  fluid.  If  the  saliva,  therefore,  be  prevented 
from  entering  the  cavity  of  the  mouth,  its  loss  does  not  interfere 
directly  with  the  chemical  changes  of  the  food  in  digestion,  but  only 
with  its  mechanical  preparation.    This  is  the  result  of  direct  experi- 

>  Op.  oit.,  p.  26. 
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ments  performed  by  various  observers.  Bidder  and  Schmidt,'  after 
tying  Steno's  duct,  together  with  the  common  duct  of  the  sub- 
maxillary and  sublingual  glands  on  both  sides  in  the  dog,  found 
tbat  the  immediate  effect  of  such  an  operation  was  '*  a  remarkable 
diminution  of  the  fluids  which  exude  upon  the  surfaces  of  the  mouth; 
86  that  these  surfaces  retained  their  natural  moisture  only  so  long 
as  the  mouth  was  closed,  and  readily  became  dry  on  exposure  to 
contact  with  the  air.  Accordingly,  deglutition  became  evidently 
difficult  and  laborious,  not  only  for  dry  food,  like  bread,  but  even 
for  that  of  a  tolerably  moist  consistency,  like  fresh  meat.  The  ani- 
mals also  became  very  thirsty,  and  were  constantly  ready  to  drink." 

Bernard'  also  found  that  the  only  marked  effect  of  cutting  off 
the  flow  of  saliva  from  the  mouth  was  a  difficulty  in  the  mechani- 
cal processes  of  mastication  and  deglutition.  He  first  administered 
to  a  horse  one  pound  of  oats,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  rapidity  with 
which  mastication  would  naturally  be  accomplished.  The  above 
quantity  of  grain  was  thoroughly  masticated  and  swallowed  at  the 
end  of  nine  minutes.  An  opening  had  been  previously  made 
in  the  oesophagus  at  the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  so  that  none  of  the 
food  reached  the  stomach;  but  each  mouthful,  as  it  passed  down  the 
oesophagus,  was  received  at  the  oesophageal  opening  and  examined 
by  the  experimenter.  The  parotid  duct  on  each  side  of  the  face 
was  then  divided,  and  another  pound  of  oats  given  to  the  animal. 
Mastication  and  deglutition  were  both  found  to  be  immediately 
retarded.  The  alimentary  masses  passed  down  the  oesophagus  at 
longer  intervals,  and  their  interior  was  no  longer  moist  and  pasty, 
as  before,  but  dry  and  brittle.  Finally,  at  the  end  of  twenty -five 
minutes,  the  animal  had  succeeded  in  masticating  and  swallowing 
only  about  three-quarters  of  the  quantity  which  he  had  previously 
disposed  of  in  nine  minutes. 

It  appears,  also,  from  the  experiments  of  Magendie,  Bernard,  and 
Lassaigne,  on  horses  and  cows,  that  the  quantity  of  saliva  absorbed 
by  the  food  during  mastication  is  in  direct  proportion  to  its  hard- 
ness and  dryness,  but  has  no  particular  relation  to  its  chemical 
qualities.  These  experiments  were  performed  as  follows :  The  oeso- 
phagus was  opened  at  the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  and  a  ligature 
placed  upon  it,  between  the  wound  and  the  stomach.  The  animal 
was  then  supplied  with  a  previously  weighed  quantity  of  food,  and 
this,  as  it  passed  out  by  the  oesophageal  opening,  was  received  into 

*  Op.  cit.,  p.  3. 
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appropriate  vessels  and  again  weighed.  The  difibrence  in  weighty 
before  and  after  swallowing,  indicated  the  quantity  of  saliva  absorbed 
by  the  food.  The  following  table  gives  the  results  of  some  of  Las- 
saigne's  experiments,'  performed  upon  a  horse : — 

KiKD  OP  Food  bxploted.  QuAimrr  of  BAi.QrB  absorbbd. 

i  or  100  parts  of  haj  there  were  absorbed  400  parts  saliya. 

"  barley  meal  "  186  ** 

"  oats  "  113  ** 

**  green  stalks  and  leaves  "  49  ** 

It  is  evident,  from  the  above  facts,  that  the  quantity  of  saliva 
produced  has  not  so  much  to  do  with  the  chemical  character  of  the 
food  as  with  its  physical  condition.  When  the  food  is  dry  and 
hard,  and  requires  much  mastication,  the  saliva  is  secreted  in 
abundance ;  when  it  is  soft  and  moist,  a  smaller  quantity  of  the 
secretion  is  poured  out ;  and  finally,  when  the  food  is  taken  in  a 
j3uid  form,  as  soup  or  milk,  or  reduced  to  powder  and  moistened 
artificially  with  a  very  large  quantity  of  water,  it  is  not  mixed  at 
all  with  the  saliva,  but  passes  at  once  into  the  cavity  of  the  stomach. 
The  abundant  and  watery  fiuid  of  the  parotid  gland  is  most  useful 
in  assisting  mastication ;  while  the  glairy  and  mucous  secretion  of 
the  submaxillary  gland  and  the  muciparous  follicles  serve  to  lubri- 
cate the  exterior  of  the  triturated  mass,  and  facilitate  its  passage 
through  the  oesophagus. 

By  the  combined  operation  of  the  two  processes  which  the  food 
undergoes  in  the  cavity  of  the  mouth,  its  preliminary  preparation 
is  accomplished.  It  is  triturated  and  disintegrated  by  the  teeth, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  by  the  movements  of  the  jaws,  tongue,  and 
cheeks,  it  is  intimately  mixed  with  the  salivary  fluids,  until  the 
whole  is  reduced  to  a  soft,  pasty  mass,  of  the  same  consistency 
throughout.  It  is  then  carried  backward  by  the  semi-involuntary 
movements  of  the  tongue  into  the  pharynx,  and  conducted  by  the 
muscular  contractions  of  the  oesophagus  into  the  stomach. 

THE  GASTRIC  JUICE,  AND  STOMACH  DIGESTION. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  is  distinguished  by  its 
great  vascularity  and  the  abundant  glandular  apparatus  with  which 
it  is  provided.  Its  entire  thickness  is  occupied  by  certain  glandular 
organs,  the  gastric  tubules  or  follicles,  which  are  so  closely  set  as  to 
leave  almost  no  space  between  them  except  what  is  required  for  the 

I  Comptes  RendaSi  vol.  xxi.  p.  362. 
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capillary  bloodveasela.  The  free  surface  of  tbe  gastrio  mucoos 
xaembraae  ia  not  smooth,  but  is  raised  in  miaute  ridges  and  pro- 
jecting eminences.  In  the  cardiac  portion  (Fig.  25),  these  ridges 
are  reticulated  with  each  other,  so  as  to  include  between  them 


Fig.  25. 


Fig.  26. 


polygonal  interspaces,  each  of  which  is  encircled  by  a  capillary 
network.  In  the  pyloric  portion  (Fig  26),  these  emmences  are 
more  or  less  pointed  and  coni- 
cal in  form,  and  generally  ^?  ^_^ 
Battened  from  side  to  side. 
They  contain  each  a  capillary 
bloodvessel,  which  returns 
□pon  itself  in  a  loop  at  the 
extremity  of  the  projection, 
and  communicates  freely  with 
adjacent  vessels.  The  gastric 
follicles  are  very  diSerent  in 
different  parts  of  tbe  stomach. 
In  the  pyloric  portion  (Fig. 
27),  they  are  nearly  straight, 
simple  tubules,  ,1^  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  easily  separated 
from  each  other,  lined  with 
glandular  epithelium,  and  ter- 
minating in  cul-de-sacs  at  tbe  under  surface  of  the  mucous  mem- 
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brane.    They  are  sometimes  slightly  branclked,  or  provided  wtdi 
one  or  two  rounded  diverticula,  a  short  distance  above  their  ter- 
miDfttion.    Tbey  open  on  die 
^s-  ^-  free  snrfaoe  of  the   mnconi 

membrane,  io  the  interspaces 
between  the  projecting  foldi 
or  villi.  Among  these  tabolar 
glandules  there  is  also  found, 
in  the  gastric  mucous  mem- 
brane, another  kind  of  glando- 
kr  organ,  consisting  of  closed 
follicles,  similar  to  the  solitaij 
glands  of  the  small  intestine. 
These  follicles,  which  are  not 
very  numerous,  are  seated  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  mucoos 
membrane,  and  enveloped  by 
the  ceecal  extremities  of  the 
tubules.  (Fig.  27,  a.) 

In  the  cardiac  portion  of 
the  stomach,  the  tubules  are  very  wide  in  the  superficial  part  of 
the  mucous  membrane,  and  lined  with  large,  distinctly  marked 
cylinder  epithelium  cells.  (Fig. 
29.)    In  the  deeper  parts  of 
the  membrane  they  become 
branched    and    considerably 
reduced  in  size.    From  the 
point  where  the    branching 
takes    place   to  where  they 
terminate  belowin  cul-de  sacs, 
tfaey   are    lined    with    small 
glandular    epithelium    cells, 
and  closely  bound  together 
by  intervening  areolar  tissue, 
so  as  to  present  somewhat 
the  appearance  of  compound 
glandules. 
portion,   it «, « imrpiqbsiodiTiaiBg  Into  wo  null        The     bloodvessels     which 
natniHTitr.  '  Come  up  from  the  submucous 

layer  of  areolar  tissue  form  a 
close  plexus  around  all  these  glandules,  and  provide  the  mucous 
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membrane  with  an  abundant  supply  of  blood,  both  for  the  purposes 
of  secretion  and  absorption. 

That  part  of  digestion  which  takes  place  in  the  stomach  has 
always  been  regarded  as  nearly,  if  not  quite,  the  most  important 
part  of  the  whole  process.  The  first  observers  who  made  any 
approximation  to  a  correct  idea  of  gastric  digestion  were  Beaumur 
and  Spallanzani,  who  showed  by  various  methods  that  the  redaction 
and  liquefaction  of  the  food  in  the  stomach  could  not  be  owing  to  a 
mere  contact  with  the  gastric  mucous  membrane,  or  to  compression 
by  the  muscular  walls  of  the  organ ;  but  that  it  must  be  attributed 
to  a  digestive  fluid  secreted  by  the  mucous  membrane,  which  pene- 
trates the  food  and  reduces  it  to  a  fluid  form.  They  regarded  this 
process  as  a  simple  chemical  solution,  and  considered  the  gastric 
juice  as  a  universal  solvent  for  all  alimentary  substances.  They 
succeeded  even  in  obtaining  some  of  this  gastric  juice,  mingled 
probably  with  many  impurities,  by  causing  the  animals  upon  which 
they  experimented  to  swallow  sponges  attached  to  the  ends  of 
cords,  by  which  they  were  afterwards  withdrawn,  and  the  fluids, 
which  they  had  absorbed,  expressed  and  examined. 

The  first  decisive  experiments  on  this  point,  however,  were  those 
performed  by  Dr.  Beaumont,  of  the  U.  S.  Army,  on  the  person  of 
Alexis  St.  Martin,  a  Canadian  boatman,  who  had  a  permanent  gas- 
tric fistula,  accidentally  produced  by  a  gunshot  wound.  The  musket, 
which  was  loaded  with  buckshot  at  the  time^f  the  accident,  was 
discharged  at  the  distance  of  a  few  feet  from  St.  Martin's  body,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  tear  away  the  integument  at  the  lower  part  of 
the  left  chest,  open  the  pleural  cavity,  and  penetrate,  through  the 
lateral  portion  of  the  diaphragm,  into  the  great  pouch  of  the  stomach. 
After  the  integument  and  the  pleural  and  peritoneal  surfaces  had 
united  and  cicatrized,  there  remained  a  permanent  opening,  of  about 
four-fifths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  leading  into  the  left  extremity  of 
the  stomach,  which  was  usually  closed  by  a  circular  valve  of  pro- 
truding mucous  membrane.  This  valve  could  be  readily  depressed 
at  any  time,  so  as  to  open  the  fistula  and  allow  the  contents  of  the 
stomach  to  be  extracted  for  examination. 

Dr.  Beaumont  experimented  upon  this  person  at  various  intervals 
from  the  year  1825  to  1832.*  He  established  during  the  course  of 
his  examinations  the  following  important  facts :  First,  that  the  ac. 
tive  agent  in  digestion  is  an  acid  fluid,  secreted  by  the  walls  of  the 

'  Experiments  and  Observations  on  the  Qastric  Jaice.     Boston,  1834. 
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stomach ;  secondly,  that  this  fluid  is  poared  out  bj  the  glandular 
walls  of  the  organ  only  during  digestion,  and  under  the  stimulasof 
the  food ;  and  finally,  that  it  will  exert  its  solvent  action  upon  tbe 
food  outside  the  body  as  well  as  in  the  stomach,  if  kept  in  glass 
phials  upon  a  sand  bath,  at  the  temperature  of  100^  F.  He  made 
also  a  variety  of  other  interesting  investigations  as  to  the  efifect 
of  various  kinds  of  stimulus  on  tbe  secretion  of  the  stomach,  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  process  of  digestion  takes  place,  the  com- 
parative digestibility  of  various  kinds  of  food,  &c.  &c. 

Since  Dr.  Beaumont^s  time  it  has  been  ascertained  that  similar 
gastric  fistulsa  may  be  produced  at  will  on  some  of  the  lower  animals 
by  a  simple  operation ;  and  the  gastric  juice  has  in  this  way  been 
obtained,  usually  from  the  dog,  by  Blondlot,  Schwann,  Bernard, 
Lehmann  and  others.  The  simplest  and  most  expeditious  mode 
of  doing  the  operation  is  tbe  best.  An  incision  should  be  made 
through  the  abdominal  parietes  in  the  median  line,  over  the  great 
curvature  of  the  stomach.  The  anterior  wall  of  the  organ  is  then 
to  be  seized  with  a  pair  of  hooked  forceps,  drawn  out  at  the  external 
wound,  and  opened  with  the  point  of  a  bistoury.  A  short  silver 
canula  one-half  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  armed  at 
each  extremity  with  a  narrow  projecting  rim  or  flange,  is  then  in- 
serted into  the  wound  in  the  stomach,  the  edges  of  which  are  fast- 
ened round  the  tube  with  a  ligature  in  order  to  prevent  the  escape 
of  the  gastric  fluids  into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  The  stomach  is  then 
returned  to  its  place  in  the  abdomen,  and  the  canula  allowed  to  re* 
main  with  its  external  flange  resting  upon  the  edges  of  the  wound 
in  the  abdominal  integuments,  which  are  to  be  drawn  together  by 
sutures.  The  animal  may  be  kept  perfectly  quiet,  during  the  ope- 
ration, by  the  administration  of  ether  or  chloroform.  In  a  few 
days  the  ligatures  come  away,  the  wounded  peritoneal  surfaces  are 
united  with  each  other,  and  the  canula  is  retained  in  a  permanent 
gastric  fistula ;  being  prevented  by  its  flaring  extremities  both  from 
falling  out  of  the  abdomen  and  from  being  accidentally  pushed  into 
the  stomach.  It  is  closed  externally  by  a  cork,  which  may  be  with- 
drawn at  pleasure,  and  the  contents  of  the  stomach  withdrawn  for 
examination. 

Experiments  conducted  in  this  manner  confirm,  in  the  main,  the 
results  obtained  by  Dr.  Beaumont.  Observations  of  this  kind  are 
in  some  respects,  indeed,  more  satisfactory  when  made  upon  the 
lower  animals,  than  upon  the  human  subject;  since  animals  are  en- 
tirely under  the  control  of  the  experimenter,  and  all  sources  of 
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deception  or  mistake  are  avoided,  while  the  inyestigation  is,  at  the 
same  time,  greatly  facilitated  bj  the  simple  character  of  their  food. 
The  gastric  juice,  like  the  saliva,  is  secreted  in  considerable 
quantity  only  under  the  stimulus  of  recently  ingested  food.  Dr. 
Beaumont  states  that  it  is  entirely  absent  during  the  intervals  of 
digestion ;  and  that  the  stomach  at  that  time  contains  no  acid  fluid, 
but  only  a  little  neutral  or  alkaline  mucus.  He  was  able  to  obtain 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  gastric  juice  for  examination,  by  gently  irri- 
tating the  mucous  membrane  with  a  gum-elastic  catheter,  or  the  end 
of  a  glass  rod,  and  by  collecting  the  secretion  as  it  ran  in  drops 
from  the  fistula.  On  the  introduction  of  food,  he  found  that  the 
mucous  membrane  became  turgid  and  reddened,  a  clear  acid  fiuid 
collected  everywhere  in  drops  underneath  the  layer  of  mucus  lin- 
ing the  walls  of  the  stomach,  and  was  soon  poured  out  abundantly 
into  its  cavity.  We  have  found,  however,  that  the  rule  laid  down 
by  Dr.  Beaumont  in  this  respect,  though  correct  in  the  main,  is  not 
invariable.  The  truth  is,  the  irritability  of  the  gastric  mucous 
membrane,  and  the  readiness  with  which  the  flow  of  gastric  juice 
may  be  excited,  varies  considerably  in  difierellit  animals;  even  in 
those  belonging  to  the  same  species.  In  experimenting  with  gastric 
fistulsd  on  diffisreut  dogs,  for  example,  we  have  found  in  one  instance, 
like  Dr.  Beaumont,  that  the  gastric  juice  was  always  entirely  absent 
in  the  intervals  of  digestion ;  the  mucous  membrane  then  present- 
ing invariably  either  a  neutral  or  slightly  alkaline  reaction.  In 
this  animal,  which  was  a  perfectly  healthy  one,  the  secretion  could 
not  be  excited  by  any  artificial  means,  such  as  glass  rods,  metallic 
catheters,  and  the  like ;  but  only  by  the  natural  stimulus  of  ingested 
food.  We  have  even  seen  tough  and  indigestible  pieces  of  tendon, 
introduced  through  the  fistula,  expelled  again  in  a  few  minutes,  one 
after  the  other,  without  exciting  the  flow  of  a  single  drop  of  acid 
fluid ;  while  pieces  of  fresh  meat,  introduced  in  the  same  way,  pro- 
duced at  once  an  abundant  supply.  In  other  instances,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  introduction  of  metallic  catheters,  &c.,  into  the  empty 
stomach  has  produced  a  scanty  flow  of  gastric  juice ;  and  in  experi- 
menting upon  dogs  that  have  been  kept  without  food  during  various 
periods  of  time  and  then  killed  by  section  of  the  medulla  oblongata, 
we  have  usually,  though  not  always,  found  the  gastric  mucous  mem- 
brane to  present  a  distinctly  acid  reaction,  even  after  an  abstinence 
of  six,  seven,  and  eight  days.  There  is  at  no  time,  however,  under 
these  circumstances,  any  considerable  amount  of  fluid  present  in 
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the  stomach ;  but  only  just  sufficient  to  moisten  the  gastric  mucous 
membrane,  and  give  it  an  acid  reaction. 

The  gastric  juice,  which  is  obtained  by  irritating  the  stomacb 
with  a  metallic  catheter,  is  clear,  perfectly  colorless,  and  acid  in 
reaction.  A  sufficient  quantity  of  it  cannot  be  obtained  by  this 
method  for  any  extended  experiments ;  and  for  that  purpose,  the 
animal  should  be  fed,  after  a  fast  of  twenty-four  hours,  with  fr&ii 
lean  meat,  a  little  hardened  by  short  boiling,  in  order  to  coagulate 
the  fluids  of  the  muscular  tissue,  and  prevent  their  mixing  with  the 
gastric  secretion.  No  effect  is  usually  apparent  within  the  first  five 
minutes  after  the  introduction  of  the  food.  At  the  end  of  that  time 
the  gastric  juice  begins  to  fiow;  at  first  slowly,  and  in  drops.  It  is 
then  perfectly  colorless,  but  very  soon  acquires  a  slight  amber 
tinge.  It  then  begins  to  flow  more  freely,  usually  in  drops,  but 
often  running  for  a  few  seconds  in  a  continuous  stream.  In  this 
way  from  Sij  to  Siiss  may  be  collected  in  the  course  of  fifteen 
minutes.  After  this  it  becomes  somewhat  turbid  with  the  debris 
of  the  food,  which  has  begun  to  be  disintegrated;  but  from  this  it 
may  be  readily  separated  by  filtration.  After  three  hours,  it  coo* 
tinues  to  run  freely,  but  has  become  very  much  thickened,  and 
even  grumous  in  consistency,  from  the  abundant  admixture  of 
alimentary  debris.  In  six  hours  after  the  commencement  of  diges- 
tion it  runs  less  freely,  and  in  eight  hours  has  become  very  scanty, 
though  it  continues  to  preserve  the  same  physical  appearances  as 
before.  It  ceases  to  flow  altogether  in  from  nine  to  twelve  hours, 
according  to  the  quantity  of  food  taken. 

For  purposes  of  examination,  the  fluid  drawn  during  the  first 
fifteen  minutes  after  feeding  should  be  collected,  and  separated  by 
filtration  from  accidental  impurities.  Obtained  in  this  way,  the 
gastric  juice  is  a  clear,  watery  fluid,  without  any  appreciable  vis- 
cidity, very  distinctly  acid  to  test  paper,  of  a  faint  amber  color, 
and  with  a  specific  gravity  of  1010.  It  becomes  opalescent  on 
boiling,  owing  to  the  coagulation  of  its  organic  ingredients.  The 
following  is  the  composition  of  the  gastric  juice  of  the  dog,  based 
on  a  comparison  of  various  analyses  by  Lehmann,  and  Bidder  and 
Schmidt: — 
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CoMPOSmOR  OF  GAflTBIC  JuiCB. 

Water 975.00 

Organio  matter 16.00 

Laotlcacid 4.78 

Chloride  of  sodiam 1.70 

"         **  potassiam 1.08 

"         "   calcium 0.20 

«<         «  ammonium 0.65 

Phospliate  of  lime 1.48 

"          "  magne&ia     ....*...  0.06 

"          "   iron 0.05 

1000.00 

In  place  of  lactic  acid,  Bidder  and  Schmidt  found,  in  roost  of  tbeir 
analyses,  hydrochloric  acid.  Lehmann  admits  that  a  small  quantity 
of  hydrochloric  acid  is  sometimes  present,  but  regards  lactic  acid  as 
much  the  most  abundant  and  important  of  the  two.  Bobin  and 
Yerdeil  also  regard  the  acid  reaction  of  the  gastric  juice  as  due  to 
lactic  acid ;  and,  finally,  Bernard  has  shown,^  by  a  series  of  well 
contrived  experiments,  that  the  free  acid  of  the  dog's  gastric  juice 
is  undoubtedly  the  lactic;  and  that  the  hydrochloric  acid  obtained 
by  distillation,  is  really  produced  by  a  decomposition  of  the 
chlorides,  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  fresh  juice. 

The  free  acid  is  an  extremely  important  ingredient  of  the  gastric 
secretion,  and  is,  in  fact,  essential  to  its  physiological  properties ; 
for  the  gastric  juice  will  not  exert  its  solvent  action  upon  the  food, 
after  it  has  been  neutralized  by  the  addition  of  an  alkali  or  an 
alkaline  carbonate. 

The  most  important  ingredient  of  the  gastric  juice,  beside  the 
free  acid,  is  its  organic  matter  or  "  ferment,"  which  is  sometimes 
known  under  the  name  of  pepsine.  This  name,  "pepsine,"  was 
originally  given  by  Schwann  to  a  substance  which  he  obtained 
from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pig's  stomach,  by  macerating  it 
in  distilled  water  until  a  putrid  odor  began  to  be  developed.  The 
substance  in  question  was  precipitated  from  the  watery  infusion 
by  the  addition  of  alcohol,  and  dried ;  and  if  dissolved  afterward 
in  acidulated  water,  it  was  found  to  exert  a  solvent  action  on  boiled 
white  of  egg.  This  substance,  however,  did  not  represent  precisely 
the  natural  ingredient  of  the  gastric  secretion,  and  was  probably  a 
mixture  of  various  matters,  some  of  them  the  products  of  com- 
mencing decomposition  of  the  mucous  membrane  itself.  The  name 
pepsine,  if  it  be  used  at  all,  should  be  applied  to  the  organic  matter 

I  Leqons  de  Physiologie  Exp^rimentale,  Paris,  1856,  p.  396. 
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'  which  naturally  occurs  in  solution  in  the  gastrio  juioe.  It  is  alto- 
gether unessential,  in  this  respect,  from  what  source  it  may  be 
originally  derived.  It  has  been  regarded  by  Bernard  and  others, 
on  somewhat  insufficient  grounds,  as  a  product  of  the  slteration  of 
the  mucus  of  the  stomach.  But  whatever  be  its  source,  since  itii 
always  present  in  the  secretion  of  the  stomach,  and  takes  &n  aotiTe 
part  in  the  performance  of  its  function,  it  can  be  regarded  in  no 
other  light  than  as  a  real  anatomical  ingredient  of  the  gastric  juice, 
and  as  essential  to  its  consfitution. 

Pepsine  is  precipitated  from  its  solution  in  the  gaatnc  jnice  b; 
absolute  alcohol,  and  by  various  metallic  salts,  but  is  not  affected 
by  ferrocyanide  of  potassium.  It  is  precipitated  also,  and  coaga- 
lated  by  a  boiling  temperature;  and  the  gastric  juice,  accordingly, 
after  being  boiled,  becomes  turbid,  and  loses  altogether  its  power 
of  dissolving  alimentary  substances.  Gastric  juice  is  also  affected 
in  a  remarkable  manner  by  being  mingled  with  bile.  We  have 
found  that  four  to  six  drops  of  dog's  bile  precipitate  completely 
with  3j  of  gastric  juice  from  the  same  animal;  so  that  the  whole  of 
the  biliary  coloring  matter  is  thrown  down  as  a  deposit,  and  the 
filtered  fluid  is  found  to  have  lost  entirely  its  digestive  power, 
though  it  retains  an  acid  reaction. 

A  very  singular  property  of  the  gastric  juice  is  its  maptUtidt  for 
puir^aclion.  It  may  be  kept  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time  in  ■ 
common  glass-stoppered  bottle  without  developing  any  potresceot 
odor.  A  light  deposit  generally  collects  at  the  bottom,  and  a  coa- 
fervoid  vegetable  growth  or  "mould"  often  shows  itself  in  the  fluid 
after  it  has  been  kept  for  one 
or  two  weeks.  This  growth 
has  the  form  of  white,  globular 
masses,  each  of  which  is  com- 
posed of  delicate  radiating 
branched  filaments  (Fig.  SO) ; 
each  filament  consisting  of 
a  row  of  elongated  cells,  like 
other  vegetable  growths  of  s 
similar  nature.  Thesegrowths, 
however,  are  not  accompa- 
nied by  any  putrefactive 
changes,  and  the  gastric  juice 
retains  its  acid  reaction  and 
caNmTaiDVHinMLE,g»viii(iiiiiigo»irieJuic«    its  dlgcstivc    properties  for 

of  th«  Dm,    Tb*  BbiMluiirtui  **«ntf*  dlauMcr  of -i 

i..(»)««..i..i,.  "'"7  months. 
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By  experimenting  artificially  with  gastric  juice  on  various  ali- 
mentary substances,  such  as  meat,  boiled  white  of  egg,  &c.,  it  is 
found,  as  Dr.  Beaumont  formerly  observed,  to  exert  a  solvent  action 
on  these  substances  outside  the  body,  as  well  as  in  the  cavity  of 
the  stomach.  This  action  is  most  energetic  at  the  temperature  of 
100^  F.  It  gradually  diminishes  in  intensity  below  that  point,  and 
ceases  altogether  near  32^.  If  the  temperature  be  elevated  above 
100^  the  action  also  becomes  enfeebled,  and  is  entirely  suspended 
about  160®,  or  the  temperature  of  coagulating  albumen.  Contrary 
to  what  was  supposed,  however,  by  Dr.  Beaumont  and  his  predeces- 
sors, the  gastric  juice  is  not  a  universal  solvent  for  all  alimentary 
substances,  but  on  the  contrary,  affects  only  a  single  class  of  the 
proximate  principles,  viz.,  the  albuminoid  or  organic  substances. 
Neither  starch  nor  oil,  when  digested  in  it  at  the  temperature  of 
the  body,  suffers  the  slightest  chemical  alteration.  Fatty  matters 
are  simply  melted  by  the  heat,  and  starchy  substances  are  only 
hydrated  and  gelatinized  to  a  certain  extent  by  the  combined 
influence  of  the  warmth  and  moisture.  Solid  and  semi-solid 
albuminoid  matters,  however,  are  at  once  attacked  and  liquefied 
by  the  digestive  fluid.  Pieces  of  coagulated  white  of  egg  sus- 
pended in  it,  in  a  test-tnbe,  become  gradually  softened  on  their 
exterior,  and  their  edges  become  pale  and  rounded.  They  grow  thin 
and  transparent ;  and  their  substance  finally  melts  away,  leaving  a 
light,  scanty  deposit,  which  collects  at  the  bottom  of  the  test-tube. 
While  the  disintegrating  process  is  going  on,  it  may  be  almost 
always  noticed  that  minute,  opaque  spots  show  themselves  in  the 
substance  of  the  liquefying  albumen,  indicating  that  certain  parts 
of  it  are  less  easily  attacked  than  the  rest ;  and  the  deposit  which 
remains  at  the  bottom  is  probably  also  composed  of  some  ingre- 
dient, not  soluble  in  the  gastric  juice.  If  pieces  of  fresh  meat  be 
treated  in  the  same  manner,  the  areolar  tissue  entering  into  its  com- 
position is  first  dissolved,  so  that  the  muscular  bundles  become  more 
distinct,  and  separate  from  each  other.  They  gradually  fall  apart, 
and  a  little  brownish  deposit  is  at  last  all  that  remains  at  the  bottom 
of  the  tube.  If  the  hard,  adipose  tissue  of  beef  or  mutton  be  sub- 
jected to  the  same  process,  the  walls  of  the  fat  vesicles  and  the 
intervening  areolar  tissue,  together  with  the  capillary  bloodvessels, 
&C.,  are  dissolved ;  while  the  oily  matters  are  set  &ee  from  their 
envelops,  and  collect  in  a  white,  opaque  layer  on  the  surface.  In 
cheese,  the  casein  is  dissolved,  and  the  oil  set  free,  as  above.  In 
bread,  the  gluten  is  digested,  and  the  starch  left  unchanged.    In 
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milk,  the  casein  is  first  coagulated  by  contact  with  the  acid  gastric 
fluids,  and  afterward  slowly  liquefied,  like  other  albuminoid  sub- 
stances. 

The  time  required  for  the  complete  liquefaction  of  these  sub- 
stances varies  with  the  quantity  of  matter  present,  and  with  its  state 
of  cohesion.  The  process  is  hastened  by  occasionally  shaking  np 
the  mixture,  so  as  to  separate  the  parts  already  disintegrated,  and 
bring  the  gastric  fluid  into  contact  with  fresh  portions  of  the 
digestible  substance. 

The  liquefying  process  which  the  food  undergoes  in  the  gastric 
juice  is  not  a  simple  solution.  It  is  a  catalytic  transformatioo, 
produced  in  the  albuminoid  substances  by  contact  with  the  or- 
ganic matter  of  the  digestive  fluid.  This  organic  matter  acts  in 
a  similar  manner  to  that  of  the  catalytic  bodies,  or  "ferments," 
generally.  Its  peculiarity  is  that,  for  its  active  operation,  it  re- 
quires to  be  dissolved  in  an  acidulated  fluid.  In  common  with 
other  ferments,  it  requires  also  a  moderate  degree  of  warmth;  its 
action  being  checked,  both  by  a  very  low,  and  a  very  high  tempe- 
rature. By  its  operation  the  albuminoid  matters  of  the  food,  wbat> 
ever  may  have  been  their  original  character,  are  all,  without  dis- 
tinction, converted  into  a  new  substance,  viz.,  albuminoae.  This 
substance  has  the  general  characters  belonging  to  the  class  of 
organic  matters.  It  is  uncrystallizable,  and  contains  nitrogen  as 
an  ultimate  element.  It  is  precipitated,  like  albumen,  by  an  excess 
of  alcohol,  and  by  the  metallic  salts;  but  unlike  albumen,  is  not 
aflfected  by  nitric  acid  or  a  boiling  temperature.  It  is  freely  soluble 
in  water,  and  after  it  is  once  produced  by  the  digestive  process, 
remains  in  a  fluid  condition,  and  is  ready  to  be  absorbed  by  the 
vessels.  In  this  way,  casein,  fibrin,  musculine,  gluten,  &c.,  are  all 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  albuminose.  By  experimenting  as 
above,  with  a  mixture  of  food  and  gastric  juice  in  test  tubes,  we 
have  found  that  the  casein  of  cheese  is  entirely  converted  into 
albuminose,  and  dissolved  under  that  form.  A  very  considerable 
portion  of  raw  white  of  egg,  however,  dissolves  in  the  gastric  juioe 
directly  as  albumen,  and  retains  its  property  of  coagulating  by 
heat.  Soft-boiled  white  of  egg  and  raw  meat  are  principally  con- 
verted into  albuminose;  but  at  the  same  time,  a  small  portion  of 
albumen  is  also  taken  up  unchanged. 

The  above  process  is  a  true  liquefaction  of  the  albuminoid  sub- 
stances, and  not  a  simple  disintegration.  If  fresh  meat  be  cut  into 
small  pieces,  and  artificially  digested  in  gastric  juice  in  test  tubes, 
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at  100^  F.,  and  the  process  assisted  by  occasional  gentle  agitation, 
the  fluid  continues  to  take  up  more  and  more  of  the  digestible 
material  for  from  eight  to  ten  hours.  At  the  end  of  that  time  if  it 
be  separated  and  filtered,  the  filtered  fluid  has  a  distinct,  brownish 
color,  and  is  saturatod  with  dissolved  animal  matter.  Its  specific 
gravity  is  found  to  have  increased  from  1010  to  1020 ;  and  on  the 
addition  of  alcohol  it  becomes  turbid,  with  a  very  abundant  whitish 
precipitate  (albuminose).  There  is  also  a  peculiar  odor  developed 
during  this  process,  which  resembles  that  produced  in  the  malting 
of  barley, 

Albuminose,  in  solution  in  gastric  juice,  has  several  peculiar 
properties.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  is  that  it  inter- 
feres with  the  operation  of  Trommer's  test  for  grape  sugar  (see 
page  62).  We  first  observed  and  described  this  peculiarity  in 
1854,'  but  could  not  determine,  at  that  time,  upon  what  particular 
ingredient  of  the  gastric  juice  it  depended.  A  short  time  subse- 
quently it  was  also  noticed  by  M.  Longet,  in  Paris,  who  published 
his  observations  in  the  Oazette  ffebdomadaire  for  February  9th, 
1855.'  He  attributed  the  reaction  not  to  the  gastric  juice  itself, 
but  to  the  albuminose  held  in  solution  by  it.  We  have  since  found 
this  explanation  to  be  correct.  Gastric  juice  obtained  from  the 
empty  stomach  of  the  fasting  animal,  by  irritation  with  a  metallic 
catheter,  which  is  dear  and  perfectly  colorless,  does  not  interfere 
in  any  way  with  Trommer's  test ;  but  if  it  be  macerated  for  some 
hours  in  a  test-tube  with  finely  chopped  meat,  at  a  temperature  of 
100^,  it  will  then  be  found  to  have  acquired  the  property  in  a 
marked  degree.  The  reaction  therefore  depends  undoubtedly  upon 
the  presence  of  albuminose  in  solution.  As  the  gastric  juice,  drawn 
from  the  dog's  stomach  half  an  hour  or  more  after  the  introduction 
of  food,  already  contains  some  albuminose  in  solution,  it  presents 
the  same  reaction.  If  such  gastric  juice  be  mixed  with  a  small 
quantity  of  glucose,  and  Trommer's  test  applied,  no  peculiarity  is 
observed  on  first  dropping  in  the  sulphate  of  copper ;  but  on  adding 
afterward  the  solution  of  potass,  the  mixture  takes  a  rich  purple  hue, 
instead  of  the  clear  blue  tinge,  which  is  presented  under  ordinary 
circumstances.  On  boiling,  the  color  changes  to  claret,  cherry  red, 
and  finally  to  a  light  yellow;  but  no  oxide  of  copper  is  deposited,  and 
the  fluid  remains  clear.    If  the  albuminose  be  present  only  in  small 

■  American  Journ.  Med.  Sci.,  Oct.  1854,  p.  319. 

'  NoaveUes  reoherches  relatives  ik  raotion  da  sao  gastriqae  sor  les  substances 
albaminoides. —  Gaz,  Hebd,  9  F^vrier,  1855,  p.  103. 
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quantity,  an  incomplete  reduction  of  the  copper  takes  plaoe,  so  tbit 
the  mixture  becomes  opaline  and  cloudy,  but  etill  without  any  wdl 
marked  deposit.  This  interference  will  take  place  when  sugar  ii 
present  in  very  large  proportion.  We  have  found  that  in  a  mix- 
ture of  honey  and  gastric  juice  in  equal  volumes,  no  reduction  of 
copper  takes  place  on  the  application  of  Trommer's  test.  It  is 
remarkable,  however,  that  if  such  a  mixture  be  previously  dilated 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  water,  the  interference  does  not  take 
place,  and  the  copper  is  deposited  as  usual. 

Usually  this  peculiar  reaction,  now  that  we  are  acquainted  with 
its  existence,  will  not  practically  prevent  the  detection  of  sngir, 
when  present ;  since  the  presence  of  the  sugar  is  distinctly  indi- 
cated by  the  change  of  color,  as  above  mentioned,  from  purple  to 
yellow,  though  the  copper  may  not  be  thrown  down  as  a  precipi- 
tate. All  possibility  of  error,  furthermore,  may  be  avoided  by 
adopting  the  following  precautions.  The  purple  color,  already  meo- 
tioned,  will,  in  the  first  place,  serve  to  indicate  the  presence  of  the 
albuminoid  ingredient  in  the  suspected  fluid.  The  mixture  should 
then  be  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  extracted  with  alcohol,  in  order 
to  eliminate  the  animal  matters.  After  that,  a  watery  solution  of 
the  sugar  contained  in  the  alcoholic  extract  will  react  as  usual  with 
Trommer's  test,  and  reduce  the  oxide  of  copper  without  difficulty. 

Another  remarkable  property  of  gastric  juice  containing  alba- 
minose,  which  is  not,  however,  peculiar  to  it,  but  common  to  many 
other  animal  fluids,  is  that  of  interfering  with  the  mutual  reaction 
of  starch  and  iodine.  If  3j  of  such  gastric  juice  be  mixed  with  Jj 
of  iodine  water  and  boiled  starch  be  subsequently  added,  no  blue 
color  is  produced ;  though  if  a  larger  quantity  of  iodine  water  be 
added,  or  if  the  tincture  be  used  instead  of  the  aqueous  solution, 
the  superabundant  iodine  then  combines  with  the  starch,  and  pro- 
duces the  ordinary  blue  color.  This  property,  like  that  described 
above,  is  not  possessed  by  pure,  colorless,  gastric  juice,  taken  from 
the  empty  stomach,  but  is  acquired  by  it  on  being  digested  with 
albuminoid  substances. 

Another  important  action  which  takes  place  in  the  stomach, 
beside  the  secretion  of  the  gastric  juice,  is  the  peristaltic  movemeiU 
of  the  organ.  This  movement  is  accomplished  by  the  alternate 
contraction  and  relaxation  of  the  longitudinal  and  circular  fibres 
of  its  muscular  coat.  The  motion  is  minutely  described  by  Dr. 
Beaumont,  who  examined  it  both  by  watching  the  movements  of 
the  food  through  the  gastric  fistula,  and  also  by  introducing  into 
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the  stomach  the  balb  and  stem  of  a  thermometer.  According  to 
his  observations,  when  the  food  first  passes  into  the  stomach,  and 
the  secretion  of  the  gastric  juice  commences,  the  muscular  coat, 
which  was  before  quiescent,  is  excited  and  begins  to  contract  ac- 
tively. The  contraction  takes  place  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
food,  after  entering  the  cardiac  orifice  of  the  stomach,  is  first  car- 
ried to  the  left,  into  the  great  pouch  of  the  organ,  thence  downward 
and  along  the  great  curvature  to  the  pyloric  portion.  At  a  short 
distance  from  the  pylorus.  Dr.  B.  often  found  a  circular  constric- 
tion of  the  parietes,  by  which  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer  was 
gently  grasped  and  drawn  toward  the  pylorus,  at  the  same  time 
giving  a  twisting  motion  to  the  stem  of  the  instrument,  by  which 
it  was  rotated  in  his  fingers.  In  a  moment  or  two,  however,  this 
constriction  was  relaxed,  and  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer  again 
released,  and  carried  together  with  the  food  along  the  small  curva- 
ture of  the  organ  to  its  cardiac  extremity.  This  circuit  was  re- 
peated so  long  as  any  food  remained  in  the  stomach;  but  as  the 
liquefied  portions  were  successively  removed  toward  the  end  of 
digestion  it  became  less  active,  and  at  last  ceased  altogether  when 
the  stomach  had  become  completely  empty,  and  the  organ  returned 
to  its  ordinary  quiescent  condition. 

It  is  easy  to  observe  the  muscular  action  of  the  stomach  during 
digestion  in  the  dog,  by  the  assistance  of  a  gastric  fistula,  artificially 
established.  If  a  metallic  catheter  be  introduced  through  the 
fistula  when  the  stomach  is  empty,  it  must  usually  be  held  care- 
fully in  place,  or  it  will  fall  out  by  its  own  weight  But  immedi- 
ately upon  the  introduction  of  food,  it  can  be  felt  that  the  catheter 
is  grasped  and  retained  with  some  force,  by  the  contraction  of  the 
muscular  coat  A  twisting  or  rotatory  motion  of  its  extremity 
may  also  be  frequently  observed,  similar  to  that  described  by  Dr. 
Beaumont.  This  peristaltic  action  of  the  stomach,  however,  is  a 
gentle  one,  and  not  at  all  active  or  violent  in  character.  We  have 
never  seen,  in  opening  the  abdomen,  any  such  energetic  or  exten- 
sive contractions  of  the  stomach,  even  when  full  of  food,  as  may 
be  easily  excited  in  the  small  intestine  by  the  mere  contact  of  the 
atmosphere,  or  by  pinching  them  with  the  blades  of  a  forceps. 
This  action  of  the  stomach,  nevertheless,  though  quite  gentle,  is 
sufficient  to  produce  a  constant  churning  movement  of  the  masti- 
cated food,  by  which  it  is  carried  back  and  forward  to  every  part 
of  the  stomach,  and  rapidly  incorporated  with  the  gastric  juice 
which  is  at  the  same  time  poured  out  by  the  mucus  membrane ;  so 
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that  the  digestive  fluid  is  made  to  penetrate  equally  every  part  d 
the  alimentary  mass,  and  the  digestion  of  all  its  albumiaoos  iQgro> 
dients  goes  on  simultaneously.  This  gentle  and  oontiDTioiis  mofe- 
ment  of  the  stomach  is  one  which  cannot  be  saocessfully  imitated 
in  experiments  on  artificial  digestion  with  gastrio  juice  in  test-tubes; 
and  consequently  the  process,  under  these  circumstances,  is  never 
so  rapid  or  so  complete  as  when  it  takes  place  in  the  interior  of  the 
stomach. 

The  length  of  time  which  is  required  for  digestion  varies  in 
different  species  of  animals.  In  the  carnivora  a  moderate  meal  d 
fresh  uncooked  meat  requires  from  nine  to  twelve  hours  for  its 
complete  solution  and  disappearance  from  the  stomach.  According 
to  Dr.  Beaumont,  the  average  time  required  for  digestion  in  the 
human  subject  is  considerably  less;  varying  from  one  hour  to  five 
hours  and  a  half,  according  to  the  kind  of  food  employed.  This 
is  probably  owing  to  the  more  complete  mastication  of  the  food 
which  takes  place  in  man,  than  in  the  carnivorous  animals.  By 
examining  the  contents  of  the  stomach  at  various  intervals  after 
feeding,  Dr.  Beaumont  made  out  a  list,  showing  the  comparative 
digestibility  of  different  articles  of  food,  of  which  the  following  are 
the  most  important : — 

Time  required  for  digestion,  according  to  Dr.  Beaumont: — 

Kind  of  Food.  Houbs.  Miwtb. 

Pig»8feet 1  .        00 

Tripe 1  00 

Trout  (broiled) 1  30 

Venison  steak 1  36 

Milk 2  00 

Roasted  turkey 2  30 

"        beef -3  00 

"        mutton 3  16 

Veal  (broiled) 4  00 

Salt  beef  (boiled) 4  16 

Roasted  pork 6  16 

The  comparative  digestibility  of  diflFerent  substances  varies  more 
or  less  in  different  individuals  according  to  temperament ;  but  the 
above  list  undoubtedly  gives  a  correct  average  estimate  of  the  time 
required  for  stomach  digestion  under  ordinary  conditions. 

A  very  interesting  question  is  that  which  relates  to  the  total 
quantity  of  gastric  juice  secreted  daily.  Whenever  direct  experi- 
ments have  been  performed  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  this  point, 
their  results  have  given  a  considerably  larger  quantity  than  was 
anticipated.    Bidder  and  Schmidt  found  that,  in  a  dog  weighing 
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84  poands,  thej  were  able  to  obtain  by  separate  experiments,  con- 
suming in  all  12  hours,  one  pound  and  three-quarters  of  gastric 
juice.  The  total  quantity,  therefore,  for  24  hours,  in  the  same 
animal,  would  be  8}  pounds;  and,  by  applying  the  same  calcula- 
tion to  a  man  of  medium  size,  the  authors  estimate  the  total  daily 
quantity  in  the  human  subject  as  but  little  less  than  14  pounds 
(ay.).  This  estimate  is  probably  not  an  exaggerated  one.  In  order 
to  determine  the  question,  however,  if  possible,  in  a  difiTerent  way, 
we  adopted  the  following  plan  of  experiment  with  the  gastric  juice 
of  the  dog.  It  was  first  ascertained,  by  direct  experiment,  that  the 
fresh  lean  meat  of  the  bullock's  heart  loses,  by  complete  desicca- 
tion, 78  per  cent  of  its  weight  800  grains  of  such  meat,  cut  into 
small  pieces,  were  then  digested  for  ten  hours,  in  3iss  of  gastric 
juice  at  100^  F.;  the  mixture  being  thoroughly  agitated  as  often 
as  every  hour,  in  order  to  insure  the  digestion  of  as  large  a  quan- 
tity of  meat  as  possible.  The  meat  remaining  undissolved  was 
then  collected  on  a  previously  weighed  filter,  and  evaporated  to 
dryness.  The  dry  residue  weighed  65  grains.  This  represented, 
allowing  for  the  loss  by  evaporation,  250  grains  of  the  meat,  in  its 
natural  moist  condition ;  60  grains  of  meat  were  then  dissolved  by 
Siss  of  gastric  juice,  or  88^  grains  per  ounce. 

From  these  data  we  can  form  some  idea  of  the  large  quantity  of 
gastric  juice  secreted  in  the  dog  during  the  process  of  digestion. 
One  pound  of  meat  is  only  a  moderate  meal  for  a  medium-sized 
animal ;  and  yet,  to  dissolve  this  quantity,  no  less  than  thirteen  pinie 
of  gastric  juice  will  be  necessary.  This  quantity,  or  any  approxi- 
mation to  it,  would  be  altogether  incredible  if  we  did  not  recollect 
that  the  gastric  juice,  as  soon  as  it  has  dissolved  its  quota  of  food, 
18  immediately  reabaorbedj  and  again  enters  the  circulation,  together 
with  the  alimentary  substances  which  it  holds  in  solution.  The 
secretion  and  reabsorption  of  the  gastric  juice  then  go  on  simulta- 
neously ;  and  the  fluids  which  the  blood  loses  by  one  process  are 
incessantly  restored  to  it  by  the  other.  A  very  large  quantity, 
therefore,  of  the  secretion  may  be  poured  out  during  the  digestion 
of  a  meal,  at  an  expense  to  the  blood,  at  any  one  time,  of  only  two 
or  three  ounces  of  fluid.  The  simplest  investigation  shows  that 
the  gastric  juice  does  not  accumulate  in  the  stomach  in  any  con- 
siderable quantity  during  digestion;  but  that  it  is  gradually 
secreted  so  long  as  any  food  remains  undissolved,  each  portion,  as 
it  is  digested,  being  disposed  of  by  reabsorption,  together  with  its 
solvent  fluid.    There  is  accordingly,  during  digestion,  a  constant 
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circulation  of  the  digestive  fluids  from  the  bloodvesBels  to  the 
alimentary  canal,  and  from  the  alimentary  canal  back  again  to  the 
bloodvessels. 

That  this  circulation  really  does  take  place  is  proved  by  the  fol- 
lowing  facts :  First,  if  a  dog  be  killed  some  hours  after  feeding; 
there  is  never  more  than  a  very  small  quantity  of  fluid  found  b 
the  stomach,  just  sufficient  to  smear  over  and  penetrate  the  half 
digested  pieces  of  meat ;  and,  secondly,  in  the  living  animal,  gastiic 
juice,  drawn  from  the  fistula  five  or  six  hours  after  digestion  has 
been  going  on,  contains  little  or  no  more  organic  matter  in  solution 
than  that  extracted  fifteen  to  thirty  minutes  after  the  introductiin 
of  food.  It  has  evidently  been  freshly  secreted ;  and,  in  order  to 
obtain  gastric  juice  saturated  with  alimentary  matter,  it  must  be 
artificially  digested  with  food  in  test  tubes,  where  this  constant 
absorption  and  renovation  cannot  take  place.         ; 

An  unnecessary  difficulty  has  sometimes  been  felt  in  noderstand- 
ing  how  it  is  that  the  gastric  juice,  which  digests  so  readily  all 
albuminous  substances,  should  not  destroy  the  walls  of  the  stomach 
itself,  which  are  composed  of  similar  materials.    This,  in  fact|  was 
brought  forward  at  an  early  day,  as  an  insuperable  objection  to  the 
doctrine  of  Reaumur  and  Spallanzani,  that  digestion  was  a  procea 
of  chemical  solution  performed  by  a  digestive  fluid.     It  was  said 
to  be  impossible  that  a  fluid  capable  of  dissolving  animal  matten 
should  be  secreted  by  the  walls  of  the  stomach  vrithout  attacking 
them  also,  and  destroying  the  organ  by  which  it  was  produced. 
Since  that  time,  various  complicated  hypotheses  have  been  framed, 
in  order  to  reconcile  these  apparently  contradictory  facts.    The  true 
explanation,  however,  as  we  believe,  lies  in  this — that  the  proceaB 
of  digestion  is  not  a  simple  solution,  but  a  catalytic  transformation 
of  the  alimentary  substances,  produced  by  contact  with  the  pep- 
sine  of  the  gastric  juice.    We  know  that  all  the  organic  sub- 
stances in  the  living  tissues  are  constantly  undergoing,  in  the 
process  of  nutrition,  a  series  of  catalytic  changes,  which  are  oharao- 
teristic  of  the  vital  operations,  and  which  are  determined  by  the 
organized  materials  with  which  they  are  in  contact,  and  by  all  the 
other  conditions  present  in  the  living  organism.    These  changes^ 
therefore,  of  nutrition,  secretion,  &c.,  necessarily  exclude  for  the 
time  all  other  catalyses,  and  take  precedence  of  them.    In  the  aame 
way,  any  dead  organic  matter,  exposed  to  warmth,  air,  and  moist* 
ure,  putrefies;    but  if  immersed  in  gastric  juice,  at  the  same 
temperature,  the  putrefactive  changes  are  stopped  or  altogi^her 
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prevented,  beoanse  the  cataljtio  actions,  excited  by  the  gastric 
jaice,  take  precedence  of  those  which  constitute  putrefaction.  For 
a  similar  reason,  the  organic  ingredient  of  the  gastric  juice,  which 
acts  readily  on  dead  animal  matter,  has  no  efiect  on  the  living 
tissues  of  the  stomach,  because  they  are  already  subject  to  other 
catalytic  influences,  which  exclude  those  of  digestion,  as  well  as 
those  of  putrefaction.  As  soon  as  life  departs,  however,  and  the 
peculiar  actions  taking  place  in  the  living  tissues  come  to  an  end 
with  the  stoppage  of  the  circulation,  the  walls  of  the  stomach  are 
really  attacked  by  the  gastric  juice  remaining  in  its  cavity,  and 
are  more  or  less  completely  digested  and  liquefied.  In  the  human 
subject,  it  is  rare  to  make  an  examination  of  the  body  twenty-four 
or  thirty-six  hours  after  death,  without  finding  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  great  pouch  of  the  stomach  more  or  less  softened  and 
disintegrated  from  this  cause.  Sometimes  the  mucous  membrane 
is  altogether  destroyed,  and  the  submucous  cellular  layer  exposed ; 
and  occasionally,  when  death  has  taken  place  suddenly  during 
active  digestion,  while  the  stomach  contained  an  abundance  of 
gastric  juice,  all  the  coats  of  the  organ  have  been  found  destroyed, 
and  a  perforation  produced  leading  into  the  peritoneal  cavity. 
These  post-mortem  changes  show  that,  after  death,  the  gastric 
juice  really  dissolves  the  coats  of  the  stomach  without  difficulty. 
But  during  life,  the  chemical  changes  of  nutrition,  which  are  going 
on  in  their  tissues,  protect  them  from  its  influence,  and  eCTectually 
preserve  their  integrity. 

The  secretion  of  the  gastric  juice  is  much  influenced  by  nervous 
conditions.  It  was  noticed  by  Dr.  Beaumont,  in  his  experiments 
upon  St  Martin,  that  irritation  of  the  temper,  and  other  moral 
causes,  would  frequently  diminish  or  altogether  suspend  the  supply 
of  the  gastric  fluids.  Any  febrile  action  in  the  system,  or  any 
unusual  fatigue,  was  liable  to  exert  a  similar  effect.  Every  one  is 
aware  how  readily  any  mental  disturbance,  such  as  anxiety,  anger, 
or  vexation,  will  take  away  the  appetite  and  interfere  with  diges- 
tion. Any  nervous  impression  of  this  kind,  occurring  at  the  com- 
mencemerU  of  digestion,  seems  moreover  to  produce  some  change 
which  has  a  lasting  effect  upon  the  process ;  for  it  is  very  often 
noticed  that  when  any  annoyance,  hurry,  or  anxiety  occurs  soon 
afler  the  food  has  been  taken,  though  it  may  last  only  for  a  few 
moments,  the  digestive  process  is  not  only  liable  to  be  suspended 
for  the  time,  but  to  be  permanently  disturbed  during  the  entire 
day.    In  order  that  digestion,  therefore,  may  go  on  properly  in  the 
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stomacli,  food  must  be  taken  only  when  the  appetite  demands  it ; 
it  should  also  be  thoroughly  masticated  at  the  outset ;  and,  finally, 
both  mind  and  body,  particularly  during  the  commencement  of  the 
process,  should  be  free  from  any  unusual  or  disagreeable  exdte- 
ment. 


INTESTINAL  JUICES,  AND  THE  DIGESTION  OF  SUGAR  AND  8TABCH. 

From  the  stomach,  those  portions  of  the  food  which  have  not 
already  suffered  digestion,  pass  into  the  third  division  of  the  ali* 
mentary  canal,  viz.,  the  small  intestine.  As  already  mentioned,  it 
is  only  the  albuminous  matters  which  are  digested  in  the  stomach. 
Cane  sugar,  it  is  true,  is  slowly /converted  by  the  gastric  juice,  oiit> 
side  the  body,  into  glucose.  We  have  found  that  ten  grains  of 
cane  sugar,  dissolved  in  Sss  of  gastric  juice,  give  traces  of  glucose 
at  the  end  of  two  hours;  and  in  three  hours,  the  quantity  of  this 
substance  is  considerable.  It  cannot  be  shown,  however,  that  the 
gastric  juice  exerts  this  effect  on  sugar  during  ordinary  digestion. 
If  pure  cane  sugar  be  given  to  a  dog  with  a  gastric  fistula,  while 
digestion  of  meat  is  going  on,  it  disappears  in  from  two  to  three 
hours,  without  any  glucose  being  detected  in  the  fiuids  withdravm 
from  the  stomach.  It  is,  therefore,  either  directly  absorbed  under 
the  form  of  cane  sugar,  or  passes,  little  by  little,  into  the  duodenum, 
where  the  intestinal  fluids  at  once  convert  it  into  glucose. 

It  is  equally  certain  that  starchy  matters  are  not  digested  in  the 
stomach,  but  pass  unchanged  into  the  small  intestine.  Here  they 
meet  with  the  mixed  intestinal  fluids,  which  act  at  once  upon  the 
starch,  and  convert  it  rapidly  into  sugar.  The  intestinal  fluidi» 
taken  from  the  duodenum  of  a  recently  killed  dog,  exert  this 
transforming  action  upon  starch  with  the  greatest  promptitude,  if 
mixed  with  it  in  a  test-tube  and  kept  at  the  temperature  of  100^  F. 
Starch  is  converted  into  sugar  by  this  means  much  more  rapidly 
and  certainly  than  by  the  saliva;  and  experiment  shows  that  the 
intestinal  fluids  are  the  active  agents  in  its  digestion  during  life. 
If  a  dog  be  fed  with  a  mixture  of  meat  and  boiled  starch,  and  killed 
a  short  time  after  the  meal,  the  stomach  is  found  to  contain  starch 
but  no  sugar;  while  in  the  small  intestine  there  is  an  abundance  of 
sugar,  and  but  little  or  no  starch.  If  some  observers  have  fiuled 
to  detect  sugar  in  the  intestine  after  feeding  the  animal  with 
starch,  it  is  because  they  have  delayed  the  examination  until  too 
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late.  For  it  is  remarkable  how  rapidly  starchy  sabstances,  if 
previoasly  disintegrated  by  boiling,  are  disposed  of  in  the  digest- 
ive process.  If  a  dog,  for  example,  be  fed  as  above  with  boiled 
■tarch  and  meat,  while  some  of  the  meat  remains  in  the  stomach 
for  eight,  nine,  or  ten  hours,  the  starch  begins  immediately  to 
pass  into  the  intestiDe,  where  it  is  at  once  converted  into  sngar, 
and  then  as  rapidly  absorbed.  The  whole  of  the  starch  may 
be  ooDverted  into  sugar,  and  completely  absorbed,  in  an  hour's 
Ume.  We  have  even  found,  at  the  end  of  three-quarters  of  an 
hoar,  after  a  tolerably  full  meal  of  boiled  starch  and  meat,  that  all 
trace  of  both  starch  and  sugar  had  disappeared  from  both  stomach 
and  intestine.  The  rapidity  with  which  this  passage  of  the  starch 
into  the  duodenum  takes  place  varies,  to  some  extent,  in  difierent 
animals,  according  to  the  general  activity  of  the  digestive  appa- 
ratus; but  it  is  always  a  comparatively  rapid  process,  when  the 
starch  is  already  liquefied  and  la  administered  in  a  pure  form. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  natural  place  for  the  digestion  of 
starchy  matters  is  the  small  intestine,  and  that  it  is  accomplished 
by  the  action  of  the  intestinal  juices. 

Onr  knowledge  is  not  very  complete  with  regard  to  the  exact 
nature  of  the  fluids  by  which  this  digestion  of  the  starch  is  accom- 
plished. The  juices  taken  from  the  duodenum  are  generally  a 
mixture  of  three  different  secretions,  viz.,  the  bile,  the  pancreatic 
fluid,  and  the  intestinal  juice  proper.  Of  these,  the  bile  may  he 
left  out  of  the  question;  since  it  does  not,  when  in  a  pure  state, 
exert  any  digestive  action  on  staroh.  The  pancreatic  juice,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  the  property 


of  converting  starch  into  i 
gar;  but  it  is  not  known 
whether  this  fluid  be  always 
present  in  the  duodenum. 
The  true  inleatmal  juice  is  the 
product  of  two  sets  of  glan- 
dular organs,  seated  in  the 
sabetance  of  or  beneath  the 
mucous  membrane,  viz.,  the 
follicles  of  Lieberkiihn  and 
the  glands  of  Brunner.  The 
first  of  these,  or  Lieberkiihn's 
follicles  (Fig.  SI),  are  the  most 
numerous.    They  are  simple, 
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nearly  straight  tnbules,  lined  with  colamnar  epitbelium,  and  80ii» 
what  similar  in  their  appearance  to  the  foUiolea  c^  the  pykme 
portion  of  the  stomach.    They  oooupy  the  whole  thiokneaB  of  the 
niTicous  membrane,  aud  are  found  in  great  nombers  throughoat  the 
entire  length  of  the  small  and  large  intestine. 
The  gluids  of  Brunner  (Fig.  S2),  or  the  dnodenal  glaiidal»,M 
they  are  sometimes  oclled,  an 
Fig.  32.  confined  to  the  opper  part  of 

the  duodenam,  where  thej 
exist,  as  a  closely  set  lays, 
in  the  deeper  portion  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  extending 
downward  a  short  distanm 
from  the  pyloros.  They  are 
composed  of  a  great  number 
of  rounded  follicles,  or  cub-de- 
toe,  clustered  round  a  central 
excretory  duct.  Each  folltcle 
consists  of  a  delicate  mem- 
branous wall,  lined  with  ^an- 
dular  epithelium,  and  covered 
o^TZ  ^«  b™«V.^i"  '  "'""'""'  on  its  surfeoe  with  small,  dia- 
tinctly  marked  nueleL  The 
follicles  collected  round  each  duct  are  bound  together  by  a  Uiin 
layer  of  areolar  tissue,  and  covered  with  a  plexos  of  capillary 
bloodvessels. 

The  intestinal  juice,  which  is  the  secreted  prodnot  of  the  above 
glandular  organs,  has  been  less  successfully  studied  than  the  other 
digestive  fluids,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  it  ia  a  pure 
state.  The  method  usually  adopted  has  been  to  make  an  openii^ 
in  the  abdomen  of  the  living  animal,  take  out  a  loop  of  intestine, 
empty  it  by  gentle  pressure,  and  then  to  shut  off  a  portion  of  it 
from  the  rest  of  the  intestinal  cavity  by  a  couple  of  ligatures, 
situated  six  or  eight  inches  apart;  after  which  the  loop  is  returned 
into  the  abdomen,  and  the  external  wound  closed  by  satores. 
After  six  or  eight  hours  the  animal  is  killed,  and  the  fluid,  whidi 
has  collected  in  the  isolated  portion  of  intestine,  taken  out  and 
examined.  The  above  was  the  method  adopted  by  Freriofas,  Bid- 
der and  Schmidt,  in  order  to  obtain  pure  intestinal  juice,  first  tied 
the  biliary  and  pancreatic  ducts,  so  that  both  the  bile  and  the  pan- 
creatic juice  should  be  shut  out  from  the  intestine,  and  then  estaV 
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lished  an  intestinal  fistula  below,  from  which  they  extracted  the 
flaids  which  acoumolated  in  the  cavity  of  the  gut.  From  the  great 
abundance  of  the  follicles  of  Lieberkiihn,  we  should  expect  to  find 
the  intestinal  juice  secreted  in  large  quantity.  It  appears,  howerer, 
in  point  of  fSact,  to  be  quite  scanty,  as  the  quantity  collected  in  the 
above  manner  by  experimenters  has  rarely  been  sufiicient  for  a 
thorough  examination  of  its  properties.  It  seems  to  resemble  very 
closely,  in  its  physical  characters,  the  secretion  of  the  mucous  fol- 
licles of  the  mouth.  It  is  colorless  and  glassy  in  appearance,  viscid 
and  mucous  in  consistency,  and  has  a  distinct  alkaline  reaction. 
It  has  the  property,  when  pure,  as  well  as  when  mixed  with  other 
secretions,  of  rapidly  converting  starch  into  sugar,  at  the  tempe- 
rature of  the  living  body. 


PANCREATIC  JUICE,  AND  THE  DIGESTION  OF  FAT. 

The  only  remaining  ingredients  of  the  food  that  require  digestion 
are  the  oily  matters.  These  are  not  affected,  as  we  have  already 
stated,  by  contact  with  the  gastric  juice ;  and  examination  shows, 
furthermore,  that  they  are  not  digested  in  the  stomach.  So  long 
as  they  remain  in  the  cavity  of  this  organ  they  are  unchanged  in 
their  essential  properties.  They  are  merely  melted  by  the  warmth 
of  the  stomach,  and  set  free  by  the  solution  of  the  vesicles,  fibres, 
or  capillary  tubes  in  which  they  are  contained,  or  among  which 
they  are  entangled;  and  are  still  readily  discernible  by  the  eye, 
floating  in  larger  or  smaller  drops  on  the  surface  of  the  semi-fiuid 
alimentary  mass.  Very  soon,  however,  after  its  entrance  into  the 
intestine,  the  oily  portion  of  the  food  loses  its  characteristic  ap- 
pearance, and  is  converted  into  a  white,  opaque  emulsion,  which  is 
gradually  absorbed.  This  emulsion  is  termed  the  chyle^  and  is 
always  found  in  the  small  intestine  during  the  digestion  of  fat, 
entangled  among  the  valvulsd  conniventes,  and  adhering  to  the 
surface  of  the  villi.  The  digestion  of  the  oil,  however,  and  its  con- 
version into  chyle,  does  not  take  place  at  once  upon  its  entrance 
into  the  duodenum,  but  only  after  it  has  passed  the  orifices  of  the 
pancreatic  and  biliary  ducts.  Since  these  ducts  almost  invariably 
open  into  the  intestine  at  or  near  the  same  point,  it  was  for  a  long 
time  difficult  to  decide  by  which  of  the  two  secretions  the  digestion 
of  the  oil  was  accomplished.  M.  Bernard,  however,  first  threw 
some  light  on  this  question  by  experimenting  on  some  of  the  lower 
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animals,  in  which  the  two  ducts  open  separately.  In  the  rabhh, 
for  example,  the  biliary  duct  opens  as  usual  jast  below  the  pylon^ 
while  the  pancreatic  duct  communicates  with  the  intestine  some 
eight  or  ten  inches  lower  down.  Bernard  fed  these  animals  widi 
substances  containing  oil,  or  injected  melted  butter  into  the  stomach; 
and,  on  killing  them  afterward,  found  that  there  was  no  chyle  in 
the  intestine  between  the  opening  of  the  biliary  and  pancreatie 
ducts,  but  that  it  was  abundant  immediately  below  the  orifice  of 
the  latter.  Above  this  point,  also,  he  foand  the  laoteals  empty  <^ 
transparent,  while  below  it  they  were  fall  of  white  and  opaque 
chyle.  The  result  of  these  experiments,  which  have  since  he&i 
confirmed  by  Prof.  Samuel  Jackson  of  Philadelphia,*  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  pancreatic  fiuid  is  the  active  agent  in  the  diges- 
tion of  oily  substances ;  and  an  examination  of  the  properties  of 
this  secretion,  when  obtained  in  a  pure  state  from  the  living  animal, 
fully  confirm  the  above  opinion. 

In  order  to  obtain  pancreatic  juice  from  the  dog,  the  animal 
must  be  etherized  soon  after  digestion  has  commenced,  an  incision 
made  in  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen,  a  little  to  the  right  of  the 
median  line,  and  a  loop  of  the  duodenum,  together  with  the  lower 
extremity  of  the  pancreas  which  lies  adjacent  to  it,  drawn  out  at 
the  external  wound.  The  pancreatic  duct  is  then  to  be  exposed 
and  opened,  and  a  small  silver  canula  inserted  into  it  and  secured 
by  a  ligature.  The  whole  is  then  returned  into  the  abdomen  and 
the  wound  closed  by  sutures,  leaving  only  the  end  of  the  canula 
projecting  from  it.  In  the  dog  there  are  two  pancreatic  dacts, 
situated  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  apart.  The  lower  one  of 
these,  which  is  usually  the  larger  of  the  two,  is  the  one  best  adapted 
for  the  insertion  of  the  canula.  After  the  effects  of  etherization 
have  passed  off,  and  the  digestive  process  has  recommenced,  the 
pancreatic  juice  begins  to  run  from  the  orifice  of  the  canula,  at  first 
very  slowly  and  in  drops.  Sometimes  the  drops  follow  each  other 
with  rapidity  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  an  interval  occurs  during 
which  the  secretion  seems  entirely  suspended.  After  a  time  it 
recommences,  and  continues  to  exhibit  similar  fluctuations  during 
the  whole  course  of  the  experiment.  Its  fiow,  however,  is  at  all 
times  scanty,  compared  with  that  of  the  gastric  juice ;  and  we  have 
never  been  able  to  collect  at  most  more  than  five  or  six  drachms 
during  a  period  of  several  hours.    Bidder  and  Schmidt  obtained 
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on  an  average,  from  a  dog  weighing  44  poands,  14}  grains  of  pan- 
<»neatic  juice  per  hour ;  and  they  calculate  from  this  that  tbe  average 
daily  quantity  in  the  human  subject  is  rather  less  than  2500  grains, 
or  a  little  over  one-third  of  a  pound  avoirdupois. 

Pancreatic  juice  obtained  by  the  above  process  is  a  clear,  color- 
less, somewhat  viscid  fluid,  with  a  distinct  alkaline  reaction.  Its 
composition,  according  to  the  analysis  of  Bidder  and  Schmidt,  is 
afi  follows : — 

CoMPOsrnov  of  Pakcrbatic  Jdics. 

Water 900.76 

Organic  matter  (pancreatine) 90.38 

Chloride  of  sodinm 7.36 

Free  soda 0.32 

Phosphate  of  soda 0.45 

Sulphate  of  soda 0.10 

Sulphate  of  potass 0.02 

/  Lime 0.54 

Combinations  of     }  Magnesia 0.05 

(  Oxide  of  iron 0.02 

1000.00 

The  most  important  ingredient  of  the  pancreatic  juice  is  its 
organic  matter  or  pancreatine.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  is  much 
more  abundant  in  proportion  to  the  other  ingredients  of  the  secre- 
tion than  the  organic  matter  of  any  other  digestive  fluid.  It  is 
ooagulable  by  heat;  and  the  pancreatic  juice  often  solidifies  com- 
pletely on  boiling,  like  white  of  egg,  so  that  not  a  drop  of  fluid 
remains  after  its  coagulation.  It  is  precipitated,  furthermore,  by 
nitric  acid  and  by  alcohol,  and  also  by  sulphate  of  magnesia  in 
excess.  By  this  last  property,  it  may  be  distinguished  from  albu- 
men, which  is  not  afiected  by  contact  with  sulphate  of  magnesia. 

Fresh  pancreatic  juice,  brought  into  contact  with  oily  matters  at 
the  temperature  of  the  body,  exerts  upon  them,  as  was  first  noticed 
by  Bernard,  a  very  peculiar  efiect.  It  disintegrates  them,  and  re- 
duces them  to  a  state  of  complete  emulsion,  so  that  the  mixture  is 
at  once  converted  into  a  white,  opaque,  creamy-looking  fluid.  This 
effect  is  instantaneous  and  permanent,  and  only  requires  that  the 
two  substances  be  well  mixed  by  gentle  agitation.  It  is  singular 
that  some  of  the  German  observers  should  deny  that  the  pancreatic 
juice  possesses  this  property,  of  emulsioning  fat,  to  a  greater  extent 
than  the  bile  and  some  other  digestive  fluids;  and  should  state  that 
although,  when  shaken  up  with  oil,  outside  the  body,  it  reduces 
the  oily  particles  to  a  state  of  extreme  minuteness,  the  emulsion 
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is  not  permanent,  and  the  oily  particles  ''soon  separate  again  oi 
the  surface."^  We  have  frequently  repeated  this  experiment  whk 
different  specimens  of  pancreatic  juice  obtained  from  the  dog,  tod 
have  never  failed  to  see  that  the  emulsion  produced  by  it  is  bj 
far  more  prompt  and  complete  than  that  which  takes  place  widi 
saliva,  gastric  juice,  or  bile.  The  effect  produced  by  these  fluids  k 
in  fact  altogether  insignificant,  in  comparison  with  the  prompt  and 
energetic  action  exerted  by  the  pancreatic  juice.  The  emnlsioii 
produced  with  the  latter  secretion  may  be  kept,  furthermore,  for  at 
least  twenty-four  hours,  according  to  our  observations,  without  anj 
appreciable  separation  of  the  oily  particles,  or  a  return  to  thdr 
original  condition. 

The  pancreatic  juice,  therefore,  is  peculiar  in  its  action  on  oilj 
substances,  and  reduces  them  at  once  to  the  condition  of  an  emot 
sion.  The  oil,  in  this  process,  does  not  suffer  any  chemical  altm- 
tion.  It  is  not  decomposed  or  saponified,  to  any  appreciable  extent 
It  is  simply  emulsioned;  that  is,  it  is  broken  up  into  a  state  of  minute 
subdivision,  and  retained  in  suspension  by  contact  with  the  organic 
matter  of  the  pancreatic  juice.  That  its  chemical  condition  is  not 
altered  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  is  still  soluble  in  ether,  which 
will  withdraw  the  greater  part  of  the  fat  from  a  mixture  of  oil  and 
pancreatic  juice,  as  well  as  from  the  chyle  in  the  interior  of  the 
intestine.  In  a  state  of  emulsion  the  fat,  furthermore,  is  capable 
of  being  absorbed,  aud  its  digestion  may  be  then  said  to  be  accom- 
plished. 

We  find,  then,  that  the  digestion  of  the  food  is  not  a  simpk 
operation,  but  is  made  up  of  several  different  processes,  which 
commence  successively  in  different  portions  of  the  alimentaiy 
canal.  In  the  first  place,  the  food  is  subjected  in  the  mouth  to  the 
physical  operations  of  mastication  and  insalivation.  Reduced  to  a 
soft  pulp  and  mixed  abundantly  with  the  saliva,  it  passes,  secondly, 
into  the  stomach.  Here  it  excites  the  secretion  of  the  gastric  juioe^ 
by  the  influence  of  which  its  chemical  transformation  and  solution 
are  commenced.  If  the  meal  consist  wholly  or  partially  of  mus- 
cular flesh,  the  first  effect  of  the  gastric  juice  is  to  dissolve  ike 
intervening  cellular  substance,  by  which  the  tissue  is  disintegrated 
and  the  muscular  fibres  separated  from  each  other.  Afterward 
the  muscular  fibres  themselves  become  swollen  and  softened  b^ 
the  imbibition  of  the  gastric  fluid,  and  are  finally  disintegrated 
and  liquefied.    In  the  small  intestine,  the  pancreatic  and  intestinal 
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juices  oonyert  the  starchy  ingredients  of  the  food  into  sugar,  and 
break  np  the  £Etttj  matters  into  a  fine  emulsion,  by  which  they 
are  oonyerted  into  chyle. 

Although  the  separate  actions  of  these  digestive  fluids,  however, 
commence  at  different  points  of  the  alimentary  canal,  they  after- 
ward go  on  simultaneously  in  the  small  intestine ;  and  the  changes 
which  take  place  here,  and  which  constitute  the  process  of  intestinal 
digestion^  form  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  complicated  and 
one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the  whole  digestive  function. 

The  phenomena  of  intestinal  digestion  may  be  studied,  in  the 
dog,  by  killing  the  animal  at  various  periods  after  feeding,  and 
examining  the  contents  of  the  intestine.  We  have  also  succeeded, 
by  establishing,  in  the  same  animal,  an  artificial  intestinal  fistula, 
in  gaining  still  more  satisfactory  information  on  this  point.  The 
fistula  may  be  established,  for  this  purpose,  by  an  operation  precisely 
similar  to  that  already  described  as  employed  for  the  production  of 
a  permanent  fistula  in  the  stomach.  The  silver  tube  having  been 
introduced  into  the  lower  part  of  the  duodenum,  the  wound  is 
allowed  to  heal,  and  the  intestinal  secretions  may  then  be  with- 
drawn at  will,  and  subjected  to  examination  at  different  periods 
during  digestion. 

By  examining  in  this  way,  from  time  to  time,  the  intestinal 
fluids,  it  at  once  becomes  manifest  that  the  action  of  the  gastric 
juice,  in  the  digestion  of  albuminoid  substances,  is  not  confined  to 
the  stomach,  but  continues  after  the  food  has  passed  into  the  ihtes- 
tine.  About  half  an  hour  after  the  injection  of  a  meal,  the  gastric 
juice  begins  to  pass  into  the  duodenum,  where  it  may  be  recognized 
by  its  strongly-marked  acidity,  and  by  its  peculiar  action,  already 
described,  in  interfering  with  Trommer's  test  for  grape  sugar.  It 
has  accordingly  already  dissolved  some  of  the  ingredients  of  the 
food  while  still  in  the  stomach,  and  contains  a  certain  quantity  of 
albuminose  in  solution.  It  soon  afterward,  as  it  continues  to  pass 
into  the  duodenum,  becomes  mingled  with  the  debris  of  muscular 
fibres,  iaX  vesicles,  and  oil  drops;  substances  which  are  easily 
recognizable  under  the  microscope,  and  which  produce  a  grayish 
turbidity  in  the  fluid  drawn  from  the  fistula.  This  turbid  admix- 
ture becomes  thicker  and  thicker  from  the  second  to  the  tenth  or 
twelfth  hour;  after  which  the  intestinal  fluids  become  rapidly  less 
abundant,  and  finally  disappear  almost  entirely,  as  the  process  of 
digestion  comes  to  an  end* 

The  passage  of  disintegrated  muscular  tissue  into  the  intestine 
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may  also  be  shown,  as  already  mentiosed,  by  killing  the  animal 
and  examining  the  oonlenta  of  the  alimentary  canal.    Dnring  the 
digestion  of  mnsoolar  flesh 
^8- 33-  4nd  adipose  tiasne,  the  Bto- 

macfa  contains  masses  of  boS^ 
ened  meat,  smeared  over  with 
gastric  juice,  and  also  a  mo- 
derate quantity  of  grayish 
grumous  fluid,  with  an  add 
reaction.  This  fluid  contains 
muscular  fibres,  isolated  &om 
each  other,  and  more  or  less 
disintegrated  by  the  action 
of  the  gastric  juice.  (Pig.  88.) 
The  &t  vesicles  are  bat  little 
or  not  at  all  altered  in  the 
stomach,  and  there  are  only 
a  few  free  oil  globules  to  be 
seen  floating  in  the  mixed 
,  V.  „..,      ...  fluidsjcontainedinthecavity 

of  the  organ.  In  the  duodenum  the  muscular  fibres  are  further 
disintegrated,  (Fig.  34.)  They  become  very  much  broken  up,  pale 
and  transparent,  but  can  still 


Fig.  34. 


these  changes  continue. 


be  recognized  by  the-  granu- 
lar markings  and  striations 
which  are  characteristic  of 
them.  The  fat  vesicles  also 
begin  to  become  altered  in 
the  duodenum.  The  solid 
granular  fat  of  hee^  and  simi- 
lar kinds  of  meat,  becomes 
liquefied  and  emuUioned;  and 
appears  under  the  form  of 
free  oil  drops  and  fatty  mole- 
cules; while  the  &t  vesicle 
itself  is  partially  emptied,  and 
iiiro  Dim.,  becomes  more  or  less  col- 
lo  Jhrilli  1°  d  lapsed  and  shrivelled.  In  the 
ii^d  Ediucniir  middle  and  lower  parts  of  the 
intestine  (Figs.  So  and  36) 
The  muscular  fibres  become  constantly 
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more  and  more  disintegrated,  and  a  large  quaotity  of  granular 

debris  ia  produced,  which  is  at  last  also  dissolved.    The  fat  also 

progressively  disappears,  and 

the  vesicles  may  be  seen  in    '  ^8-  55. 

the  lower  part  of  the  intes- 

tine,  entirely  collapsed  and 

empty. 

In  this  way  the  digestion 
of  the  different  ingredients  of 
the  food  goes  on  in  a  con- 
tinaous  manner,  &om  the  sto- 
mach throughout  the  entire 
length  of  the  small  intestine. 
At  the  same  time,  it  results 
in  the  production  of  three 
diSerent  substances,  viz:  Ist. 
Albnminose,  produced  by  the 
action  of  the  gastric  juice 
on  the  albuminoid  matters; 
2d.  An  oily  emulsion,  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  the 
pancreatic  juice  on  fat;  and, 
8d.  Sagar,  produced  from  the 
transformation  of  starch  by 
the  mixed  intestinal  fluids. 
These  substances  are  then 
ready  to  be  taken  up  into 
the  circulation ;  and  the  next 
diange  which  they  undergo, 
in  the  regular  course  of  the 
vital  processes,  is  that  of  ah- 
aorjpHon.  This  process  will 
form  the  subject  of  the  next 
chapter. 


iBSOBPTION. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


ABSOEPTION. 


BssiDE  the  glaads  of  Brunner  and  tbe  foliiclea  of  Lieberktihn, 
already  described,  there  are,  in  the  inner  part  of  the  walls  of  the 
intestiae,  certain  glaodaUr- 
looking  bodies  which  ue 
termed  "  glaodole  soUtarin^'* 
and  "  glanduls  agminate," 
The  glandalee  solitarira  ue 
globular  or  ovoid  bodiei^ 
about  one>thirtieth  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  situated  partly 
in,  and  partly  beneath,  the 
intestinal  mucous  membrane. 
Each  glandule  (Fig.  87)  ia 
formed  of  an  investing  ci4>* 
sule,  closed  on  all  sid^  and 
'  ""^  '  containing  in  its  interior  a 
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siats  of  minute  cellular  bodieS) 
imbedded  in  a  homogeneona 
substance.  The  inclosed  maaa 
is  penetrated  by  capiUary 
bloodvessels,  which  penetrate 
through  the  investing  cap- 
sule, inosculate  finely  with 
each  other,  and  return  upon 
themselves  in  loops,  near  the 
centre  of  the  glandular  body. 
There  is  no  external  opening 
or  duct;  in  fact,  tbe  contents 
of  the  vesicle,  being  pulpy 
and  vascular,  as  already  de- 
scribed, are  not  to  be  regarded 
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ta  a  secretion,  but  as  constituting  a  kind  of  solid  ginndular  tissue. 
The  glandulie  agminatre  (Fig.  38),  or  "  Peyer's  patches,"  as  they  are 
Bometimes  called,  consist  of  aggregations  of  similar  globular  or 
ovoid  bodies,  found  most  abundantly  toward  the  lower  extremity  of 
the  small  intestine.  Both  the  solitary  and  agminated  gl.indules  are 
evidently  connected  with  the  lactcals  and  the  system  of  the  mesen- 
teric glands,  which  latter  organs  they  resemble  very  muuh  in  their 
minute  structure. '  They  are  probably  to  be  regarded  as  the  first 
row  of  mesenteric  glands,  situated  in  the  walls  of  the  intestinal 
canal. 

Another  set  of  organs,  intimately  connected  with  the  ]irocesa  of 
absorption,  ore  the  vilU  of  the  smnll  intestine.  These  are  conical 
vascular  eminences  of  the  mucous  membrane,  thickly  set  over  the 
whole  internal  surface  of  the  small  intestine.  Inthe  upper  portion  of 
the  intestine,  they  are  flattened  and  triangular  in  form,  resembling 
somewhat  the  conical  projections  of  the  pyloric  portion  of  the  sto- 
mach. In  the  lower  part,  they  are  long  and  filiform,  and  often 
slightly  enlarged,  or  clubshaped,  at  their  free  extremity  (Fig.  39), 
and  frequently  attaining  the  length  of 
one- thirty  fifth  of  an  inch.  They  are 
covered  externally  with  a  luyer  of 
columnar  epithelium,  similar  to  that 
which  lines  the  rest  of  the  intestinal 
mucous  membrane,  and  contain  in  their 
interior  two  sets  of  vessels.  The  most 
superficial  of  these  are  the  capillary 
bloodvessels,  which  are  supplied  in  each 
villus  by  a  twig  of  the  mesenteric 
artery,  and  which  form,  by  their  fre- 
quent inosculation,  an  exceetlingly  close 
and  abundant  network,  almost  imme- 
diately beneath  the  epithelial  layer. 
They  unite  at  the  base  of  the  villus, 
and  form  a  minute  vein,  whi,:h  is  one 
of  the  commencing  rootlets  of  the  por- 
'tsl  vein.  In  the  central  part  of  the  vil- 
hlB,  and  lying  nearly  in  its  axis,  there 
is  another  vessel,  with  thinner  and  more 

transparent  walla,  which  is  the  commencement  of  a  lacteal.     The 
precise  manner  in  which  the  lacteal  originates  in  the  extremity  of 
the  villus  ia  not  known.     It  commences  near  the  apex,  either  by  a 
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blind  extremity  or  by  an  irregular  plexaa,  peaseff.in  a  stnighloi 
aoxnewhat  wavy  line,  toward  the  base  of  the  tUIuSi  and  then  beoona 
contiDuous  with  a  small  twig  of  the  mesenteric  lacteals. 

The  villi  are  the  active  agents  in  the  prooess  of  afasorptioD.  By 
dieir  projecting  form,  and  their  great  abundanee,  they  increaae  enor- 
mously the  extent  of  surface  over  which  the  digested  fluids  oomi 
in  contact  with  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane,  and  increase^  alio^ 
to  a  corresponding  degree,- the  energy  with  which  absorption  taka 
place.  They  hang  out  into  the  nutritious,  semi-fluid  mass  contained 
in  the  intestinal  cavity,  as  the  roots  of  a  tree  penetrate  the  soil;  and 
they  imbibe  the  liquefied  portions  of  the  food,  with  a  rapidilj  wUd 
is  in  direct  proportion  to  their  extent  of  sur£BU»,  and  the  activity  of 
their  circalation. 

The  process. of  absorption  is  also  hastened  by  the  peristaltie 
movements  of  the  intestine.  The  muscular  layer  here^  as  in  other 
parts  of  the  alimentary  canal,  is  double,  consisting  of  both  circalar 
and  longitudinal  fibres.  The  action  of  these  fibres  may  be  readilj 
seen  by  pinching  the  exposed  intestine  with  the  blades  of  a  forceps 
A  contraction  then  takes  place  at  the  spot  irritatedi  by  which  Uie 
intestine  is  reduced  in  diameter,  its  cavity  obliterated,  and  its  con- 
tents forced,  on  ward  into  the  succeeding  portion  of  the  alimentarj 
caiiaL  The  local  contraction  then  propagates  itself  to  the  neighbor- 
ing parts,  while  the  portion  originally  contracted  becomes  relaxed; 
so  that  a  slow^  continuous,  creeping  motion  of  the  intestine  is  pro- 
duced, by  successive  waves  of  contraction  and  relaxation,  which 
follow  each  other  from  above  downward.  At  the  same  time,  the 
longitudinal  fibres  have  a  similar  alternating  aotiony  drawing  the 
narrowed  portions  of  intestine  up  and  down,  as  they  successively 
enter  into  contraction,  or  become  relaxed  in  the  intervals.  The  effect 
of  -the  whole  is  to  produce  a  peculiar,:  writhing,  worm-like,  or 
^'vermicular"  motion,  among  the  different  coils  of  intestine.  During 
Ufe^  the  vermicular  or  peristaltic  motion  of  the  intestine  is  excited 
by  the  presence  of  food  undergoing  digestion.  By  its  action,  the 
substances :  which  pass,  from  the  stomach  into  the  intestine  are 
steadily  carried  from  above  downward,  so  as  to  traverse  the  entire 
length  of  the  small  intestine,,  and  to  come  in  contact  successively 
with  the  whole  extent  of  its  mucous  membrane.  During  this  pis- 
sage,  the  absorption  of  the  digested  food  is  constantly  going  on. 
Its  liquefied  portions  are  taken  up  by  the  villi  of  the  mucous  mem^ 
brane,  and  successively  disappear;  "so  that,  at  the  termination  of  the 
small  intestine,  there  remains  only  the  undigestible  portion  of  the 
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food,  togetbsr,  vitb  the  refnae  of  the  intoatinil  aecretions.  Them 
pasBtliroHghtlMileo-oncalorifioe  into  the  lu^  intestine,  ftod  there 
beoome  leduoed  to  the  owidition  of  feces. 

Th«  khwrption  of  the  digested  fluids  is  acoomidished  both  hj 
the  UoodTOflsels  sod  the  iacteftla.  It  was  formerly  supposed  that 
the  lacteals  were  the  only  agents  in  this  prooeaa;  but  it  has  now 
been  long,  known  that  this  opinion  was  erroneous,  and  that  the 
UoodTessels  take  at  least  an.  equal  part  in  absorption,  and  are  in 
some  respects  the  most  active  and  important  agents  of  the  two. 
Abundant  experiments  have  demonstrated  not  only  that  Boluble 
substances  introduced  into  the  intestine  may  be  spon  aftenrard 
detected  in  the  blood  of  the  portal  vein,  but  that  absorption  takes 
plaoe  more  rapidly  and  abundantly  by  the  bloodveesels  than  it  does 
by  .the  lacteals.  The  most  decisive  of  these  experiments  were 
thoee  performed  by  Fanizza  on  the  abdominal  circulation.'  This 
obflerm  opened  the  abdomen  of  a  horae  and  drew  out  a  fold  of 
the  small  intestine,  eight  or  nine  inches  in  length  (Fig.  40,  a,  a)^ 
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which  his  included  between  two  ligatures.  A  ligature  was  then 
pUced  (at  6)  upon  the  mesenteric  vein  receiving  the  blood  from 
this  portion  of  intestine;  and,  in  order  that  the  circulation  might 
not  be  interrupted,  an  opening  was  made  (at  d)  in  the  vein  behind 

'  In  Hattwwat't  LeotQr**  on  tha  Pb]>ile»1  Pl]enomi>Dft  of  Living  Balnga,  Fereim'i 
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the  ligatare,  so  that  the  blood  brought  by  the  meflenteric  arteij, 
after  circuIatiDg  Id  the  intestinal  capillaries,  passed  out  at  tk 
opening,  and  was  collected  in  a  vessel  for  examination.  Hydro- 
cyanic acid  was  then  introduced  into  the  intestine  by  an  opening  tt 
c,  and  almost  immediately  afterward  its  presence  was  detected  in 
the  venous  blood  flowing  from  the  orifice  at  d.  The  animal,  hor- 
ever,  was  not  poisoned,  since  the  acid  was  prevented  from  gaining 
an  entrance  into  the  general  circulation  by  the  ligature  at  b. 

Fanizza  afterward  varied  this  experiment  in  the  foUolriog 
manner:  Instead  of  tying  the  mesenteric  vein,  he  simply  com- 
pressed it.  Then,  hydrocyanic  acid  being  introduced  into  die 
intestine  as  above,  no  effect  was  produced  on  the  animal,  so  long 
as  compression  was  maintained  upon  the  vein.  But  as  soon  as  the 
blood  was  allowed  to  pass  again  through  the  vessels,  symptoms  of 
general  poisoning  at  once  became  manifest.  Lastly,  in  a  third 
experiment,  the  same  observer  removed  all  the  nerves  and  lacteal 
vessels  supplying  the  intestinal  fold,  leaving  the  bloodvessels  alone 
untouched.  Hydrocyanic  acid  now  being  introduced  into  the  intes- 
tine, found  an  entrance  at  once  into  the  general  circulation,  and  the 
animal  was  immediately  poisoned  The  bloodvessels,  therefore,  ire 
not  only  capable  of  absorbing  fluids  from  the  intestine,  but  maj 
even  take  them  up  more  rapidly  and  abundantly  than  the  lacteals. 

These  two  sets  of  vessels,  however,  do  not  absorb  all  the  alimen- 
tary matters  indiscriminately.  It  is  one  of  the  most  important  of 
the  facts  which  have  been  established  by  modem  researches  on 
digestion  that  the  different  substances,  produced  by  the  operation  d 
the  digestive  fluids  on  the  food,  pass  into  the  circulation  by  different 
routes.  The  fatty  matters  are  taken  up  by  the  lacteals  under  the  form 
of  chyle,  while  the  saccharine  and  albuminous  matters  pass  by  ab- 
sorption into  the  portal  vein.  Accordingly,  after  the  digestion  of  a 
meal  containing  starchy  and  animal  matters  mixed,  albuminose  and 
sugar  are  both  found  in  the  blood  of  the  portal  vein,  while  they  can- 
not be  detected,  in  any  large  quantity,  in  the  contents  of  the  lacteals. 
These  substances,  however,  do  not  mingle  at  once  with  the  general 
mass  of  the  circulation,  but  owing  to  the  anatomical  distribution  of 
the  portal  vein,  pass  first  through  the  capillary  circulation  of  the 
liver.  Soon  after  being  introduced  into  the  blood,  and  coming  in 
contact  with  its  organic  ingredients,  they  become  altered  and  con- 
verted, by  catalytic  transformation,  into  other  substances.  The 
albuminose  passes  into  the  condition  of  ordinary  albumen,  and 
probably  also  partly  into  that  of  fibrin ;  while  the  sugar  rapidly 
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liecomes  decomposed,  and  loses  its  characteristic  properties;  so 
'  that,  on  arriving  at  the  entrance  of  the  general  circulation,  both 
these  newly  absorbed  ingredients  hare  become  already  assimilated 
to  those  which  previously  existed  in  the  blood. 

The  chyle  in  the  intestine  consists,  as  we  have  already  mentioned, 
of  oily  matters  which  have  not  been  chemically  altered,  bot  simply 
reduced  to  a  state  of  emulsion.  Id  chyle  drawn  fhim  the  Iiicteals 
or  the  thoracic  duct  (Fig.  41),  it  still  presents  itself  in  the  same 
condition  and  retains  all  the 
chemical    properties   of  oil.  J^'    ' 

Examined  by  the  microscope, 
it  is  seen  to  exist  under  the 
form  of  fine  granules  and 
molecules,  which  present  the 
ordinary  appearances  of  oil 
in  a  state  of  minute  subdivi- 
aioii.  The  chyle,  therefore, 
does  not  represent  the  entire 
product  of  the  digestive  pro- 
uess,  but  contains  only  the 
Iktty  substances,  suspended 
by  emulsion  in  a  serous  fluid. 

During  the  time  that  intes-  cbtlh  tiuh  caiiiKicBaiiT»r  thohdc 
tinal  absorption  is  going  on,  ,^";';,;™h''.'  ^.Tr^^w""!™!"  ""  '"  '"' 
after  a  meal  containing  fatty 

ingredients,  the  lacteals  may  be  seen  as  white,  opaque  Tcssela,  dis- 
tended with  milky  chyle,  passing  through  the  mesentery,  and  con- 
verging from  its  intestinal  border  toward  the  receptaculum  chyli, 
near  the  spinal  column.  During  their  course,  they  paaa  through 
several  successive  rows  of  mesenteric  glands,  which  also  become 
turgid  with  chyle,  while  the  process  of  digestion  is  going  on.  The 
lacteals  then  conduct  the  chyle  to  the  receptaculum  chyli,  whence 
it  passes  upward  through  the  thoracic  duct,  and  is  finally  dis- 
charged, at  the  termination  of  this  canal,  into  the  left  aabclavian 
vein.  (Fig.  42.)  It  is  then  mingled  with  the  returning  current  of 
venous  blood,  and  passes  into  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart. 

The  lacteals,  however,  are  not  a  special  system  of  vessels  by  them- 
ftelves,  but  are  simply  a  part  of  the  great  system  of  "  absorbent"  or 
"  lymphatic"  veasela,  which  are  to  be  found  everywhere  in  the  integu- 
ments of  the  head,  the  parietes  of  the  trunk,  the  upper  and  lower 
extremities,  and  in  the  muscular  tissues  and  mucous  membranes 
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throughout  the  body.    The  walls  of  Uiese  vessela  are  tbianer  ud 
more  trarapareot  than  those  of  the  arteries  and  wios,  and  ths; 
are  consequentlj  less  easilyib- 
Mg.  42.  tected  by  ordioaiy  d 

They  originate  in  the  tj 
the  8bove<nientioned  parta  hj 
an  irregQlar  plexniL  Tbej 
pass  from  the  extremities  to- 
ward the  trunk,  oonveigfngud 
unitingwith  each  other  like  the 
veios,  their  principal  bTaodut 
taking  oanally  the  same  dino- 
tion  with  the  nerves  and  blood- 
vessels,  and  paoaing,  at  variom 
points  in  their  ooarso,  tfanHtgli 
certain  glandalar  bodies,  ^ 
"lymphatic"  or  "absorbent" 
glands.  The  lymphatic  glafid^ 
among  which  are  incladed  the 
mesenteric  glands,  consiBt  of  tn 
external  layer  of  fibrous  tiasoe 
and  a  contained  palp  or  pareo- 
chyma.  The  investing  layer 
""^^^^  of  fibrous  tissue  sends  off  thin 

septa  or  laminee  from  its  inter- 

LiCTiiLi,  TaoBAcrR  DcrcT.  Ac— a.  tntec      "*'    Surfkce,    which     penetiatS 

fiaa.  b.  vm.  »h  lofi-rior.  e.  e.  Rifbi  aiKi  Kft     the  substsnoe  of  the  ffland  in 

•nbelkTlsB  Talu.    <t  fulnt  of  opeulBi  of  Ihunolc  ,.  .  ,  . 

dut  Into  un  •BbcikTUn.  every  direction  and  unite  with 

each  other  at  various  points. 
In  this  way  they  form  an  interlacing  laminated  framework,  which 
divides  the  substance  of  the  gland  into  numerous  lousded  spaoes 
or  alveoli.  These  alveoli  are  not  completely  isolated,  but  oommQui- 
cate  with  each  other  by  narrow  openings,  where  the  intervmiDg 
septa  are  incomplete.  These  cavities  are  filled  with  a  soft,  reddiah 
pulp,  which  is  penetrated,  according  to  Kolliker,  like  the  solitaiy 
and  ^minated  glands  of  the  intestine,  by  a  fine  network  of  capil- 
laiy  bloodvessels.  The  solitary  and  agminated  glands  of  the 
intestine  are,  therefore,  closely  analogous  in  their  struotnre  to  the 
lymphatics.  The  former  are  to  be  regarded  as  simple,  the  latter  as 
compound  vascular  glands. 
The  arrangement  of  the  lymphatic  vessels  in  the  interior  of  the 
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glands  is  not  precisely  understood.  Eacb  lymphatic  Ycssel,  as  it 
enters  the  gland,  breaks  up  into  a  number  of  minute  ramifications, 
the  va9a  affereniia;  and  other  similar  twigs,  forming  the  vasa  effer- 
enlia^  pass  off  in  the  opposite  direction,  from  the  further  side  of  the 
gland ;  but  the  exact  mode  of  communication  between  the  two  has 
not  been  definitely  ascertained.  All  the  fluids,  however,  arriving 
by  the  vasa  aflEerentia,  must  pass  in-some  way  tfaiough.the  tissue  of 
the  gland,  before  they  are  carried  away  again. by.  the^vasa  efferentia. 
From  the  lower  extremities  the  iymphatio  yessels-enter  the  abdomen 
at  the  groin  and  oonyeFge  toward  the  reeeptaeulum  «ohyli,  into 
which  their  fluid  ia  dischai^ged,  -and  afterward  conveyed,  by  the 
thoracic  duct,  to  the  left  subdavian  veim 

The  fluid  which,  these  vessels  contain  is  called  the  lymph.  It  is 
a  colorless  or  slightly  yellowish  transparent  fluid,  which  is  absorbed 
by  the  lymphatic  vessels  from  the  tissues  in  which  they  originate. 
But  little  is  known  regarding  its  composition,  except  that  it  con- 
tains, beside  water  and  saline  matters,  a  small  quantity  of  fibrin 
and  albumen.  Its  ingredients  are. evidently  derived  from  the  meta- 
morphosis of  the  tissues,  and  are  returned  to-  the  centre  of  the 
circulation  in  order  tabe  eliminated  by  excretion,  or  in  order  to 
undergo  some  new  transforming  or  renovating  prooeaa  We  are 
ignorant,  however,  with  regard  to  the  precise  nature  of  their  charac- 
ter and  destination. 

The  lacteals  are  simply  that  portion  of  the  absorbents  which 
originate  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  small  intestine.  During 
the  intervals  of  digestion,  these  vessels  contain  a  colorless  and 
transparent  lymph,  entirely  similar  to  that  which  is  found  in  other 
parts  of  the  absorbent  system.  After  a  meal  containing  only 
starchy  or  albuminoid  substances,  there  is  no  apparent  change  in 
the  character  of  their  contents.  But  after  a  meal  containing  fatty 
matters,  these  substances  are  taken  up  by  the  absorbents  of  the 
intestine,  which  then  become  filled  with  ^  white  chylous  emul- 
sion, and  assume  the  appearance  of  lacteals.  (Fig.  48.)  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  lacteal  vessels  do  not  show  themselves  upon  the 
stomach  nor  upon  the  first  few  inches  of  the  duodenum ;  because 
oleaginous  matters,  as  we  have  seen,  are  not  digested  in  the  stomach, 
but  only  after  they  have  entered  the  intestine  and  passed  the  oriiice 
of  the  pancreatic  duct. 

The  presence  of  chyle  in  the  lacteals  is,  therefore,  not  a  con- 
stant, but  only  a  periodical  phenomenon.  The  fatty  substances 
constituting  the  chyle  begin  to  be  absorbed  during  the  process  of 
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digestion,  as  soon  as  they  have  been  disintegrated  and  emnlaiooed 
by  the  action  of  the  intestinal  fluids.  As  digestion  proceeds,  tber 
accumulate  in  larger  qunntity,  and  gradually  fill  the  whole  lactail 


system  and  thg  thoracic  ilutt.  As  they  are  discharged  into  Ae 
subclavian  vein,  and  mingled  with  the  blood,  they  can  still  be  dis- 
tinguished in  the  circulnting  fluid,  aa  a  mixture  of  oily  molecules 
and  granules,  between  the  orifice  of  the  thoracic  duct  and  the  right 
aide  of  the  heart.     While  passing  through  the  pulmonary  circula- 
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tion,  however,  they  disappear.  Precisely  what  becomes  of  them, 
or  what  particular  chemical  changes  they  undergo,  is  not  certainly 
known.  They  are,  at  all  events,  so  altered  in  the  blood,  while 
passing  through  the  lungs,  that  they  lose  the  form  of  a  fatty  emul- 
sion, and  are  no  longer  to  be  recognized  by  the  usual  tests  for 
oleaginous  substances. 

The  absorption  of  fki  from  the  intestine  is  not,  however,  exclu- 
sively performed  by  the  lacteals.  Some  of  it  is  also  taken  up, 
under  the  same  form,  by  the  bloodvessels.  It  has  been  ascertained 
by  the  experiments  of  Bernard'  that  the  blood  of  the  mesenteric 
veins,  in  the  carnivorous  animals,  contains,  during  intestinal  diges- 
tion, a  considerable  amount  of  fatty  matter  in  a  state  of  minute 
subdivision.  Other  observers,  also  (Lehmann,  Schultz,  Simon),  have 
found  the  blood  of  the  portal  vein  to  be  considerably  richer  in  fat 
than  that  of  other  veins,  particularly  while  intestinal  digestion  is 
going  on  with  activity.  In  birds,  reptiles,  and  fish,  furthermore, 
according  to  Bernard,  the  intestinal  lymphatics  are  never  filled 
with  opaque  chyle,  but  only  with  a  transparent  lymph ;  so  that  these 
animals  may  be  said  to  be  destitute  of  lacteals,  and  in  them  the  fatty 
substances,  like  other  alimentary  materials,  are  taken  up  altogether 
by  the  bloodvessels.  In  quadrupeds,  on  the  other  hand,  and  in 
the  human  subject,  the  absorption  of  fat  is  aqcomplished  both  by 
the  bloodvessels  and  the  lacteals.  A  certain  portion  is  taken  up 
by  the  former,  while  the  superabundance  of  the  fatty  emulsion  is 
absorbed  by  the  latter. 

A  difiiculty  has  long  been  experienced  in  accounting  for  the  absorp- 
tion of  fat  from  the  intestine,  owing  to  its  being  considered  as  a  non- 
endosmotic  substance;  that  is,  as  incapable,  in  its  free  or  undissolved 
condition,  of  penetrating  and  passing  through  an  animal  membrane 
by  endosmosis.  It  is  stated,  indeed,  that  if  a  fine  oily  emulsion  be 
placed  on  one  side  of  an  animal  membrane  in  an  endosmometer, 
and  pure  water  on  the  other,  the  water  will  readily  penetrate  the 
substance  of  the  membrane,  while  the  oily  particles  cannot  be  made 
to  pass,  even  under  a  high  pressure.  Though  this  be  true,  how- 
ever, for  pure  water,  it  is  not  true  for  slightly  alkaline  fluids,  like 
the  serum  of  the  blood  and  the  lymph.  This  has  been  demon- 
strated by  the  experiments  af  Matteucci,  in  which  he  made  an 
emulsion  with  an  alkaline  fluid  containing  43  parti  per  thou- 
sand of  caustic  potass.    Such  a  solution  has  no  perceptible  alkaline 

*  Le^DS  dtt  Phjrsiologitt  Ezp^rimentale.     Pari^,  1856,  p.  325. 
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Fig.  44. 


taste,  and  its  action  on  reddened  litmus  paper  la  aboat  eqoalto 
that  of  the  lymph  and  chyle.  If  this  emulsion  were  placed  in  an 
endosmometer,  together  with  a  watery  alkaline  solution  of  simihr 
strength,  it  was  found  that  the  oily  particles  penetrated  through  tb 
animal  membrane  without  much  difficulty,  and  mingled  with  the  fluid 
on  the  opposite  side.  Although,  therefore,  we  cannot  explain  tb 
exact  mechanism  of  absorption  in  the  case  of  fat,  atill  we  know 

that  it  is  not  in  opposition  to 
the  ordinary  phenomena  of 
endosmosis;  for  endosmon 
¥rill  take  place  with  a  fiOtj 
emulsion,  provided  the  fluids 
used  in  the  experiment  be 
slightly  alkaline  in  reaction. 
It  is,  accordingly,  by  a  pro- 
cess of  endoBmosis,  or  imbi- 
bition, that  the  villi  take  up 
the  digested  fintty  safastaBces. 
There  are  no  open  orifioei 
or  canals,  into  which  the  oil 
penetrates;  but  it  passes  di- 
rectly into  and  through  the 
substance  of  the  villi  The 
epithelial  cells  covering  the  external  surface  of  the  villus  are  the  first 
active  agents  in  this  absorption.    In  the  intervals  of  digestion  (Fig. 

44)  these  cells  are  but  slightly 
Fig-  45.  granular  and  nearly  trans- 

parent in  appearanoe.  But  if 
examined  during  the  diges- 
tion and  absorption  of  fiit 
(Fig.  46),  their  substance  is 
seen  to  be  crowded  with  oily 
particles,  which  they  have 
taken  up  from  the  intestinal 
cavity  by  absorption.  The 
oily  matter  then  passes  on- 
ward, penetrating  deeper  and 
deeper  into  the  substance  (d 
the  villus,  until  it  is  at  last 
.  »  ,      *v  ,^     J        received  by  the  capillary  ves- 

IvTBiTivAL  Epithblicm;  from  the  Dog,  dur-  -^  *  ^ 

iBg  the  difMtioB  of  fat.  scls  sud  lactcals  in  its  centre* 


IvTitTivAL  BpiTHBLiaM;  ttom  the  Dog,  while 
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The  fottj  sobstaDces  taken  tip  by  the  portal  vein,  like  those  ^b- 
aenrbed  by  thelaoteala,  do  not  at  once  enter  the  general  circulation, 
but  pass  first  throagfa  the  capillary  system  of  the  liver.  Thence 
they  are  carried^  with  the  blood  of  the  hepatic  vein,  to'th^  right 
aide  of  the  heart,  and  subsequently  through  the  capillary  system  of 
the- lungs.  During  this  passage  they  become  altered  in  character, 
as  above  described,  and  lose  for  the  most  part  the  distinguishing 
characteristics  of  oily  matter,  before  they  have  passed  beyond  the 
pulmonary  circulation.  ^ 

But  as  digestion  piroceeds,  an  increasing  quantity  of  fetty  matter 
finds  its  way,  by  these  two  passage  into  the  blood ;  and  a  time  at 
last  arrives  when  the  whole  of  the  fot  so  introduced  is  not  destroyed 
during  its  passage  through  the  lungs.  Its  absorption  taking  place 
at  this  time  more  rapidly  than  its  decomposition,  it  begins  to  ap- 
pear, in  moderate  quantity,  in  the  blood  of  the  general  circulation; 
and,  lastly,  when  the  intestinal  absorption  is  at  its  point  of  greatest 
activity,  it  is  found  in  considerable  abundance  throughout  the 
entire  vascular  system.  At  this  period,  some  hours  after  the  inges- 
tion of  food  rich  in  oleaginous  matters,  the  blood  of  the  general 
circulation  everywhere  contains  a  superabundance  of  fat,  derived 
from  the  digestive  process.  If  blood  be  then  drawn  from  the 
veins  or  arteries  in  any  part  of  the  body,  it  will  present  the  pecu- 
liar appearance  known  as  that  of  '' chylous"  or  ''milky"  blood. 
After  the  separation  of  the  clot,  the  serum  presents  a  turbid  ap- 
pearance; and  the  £9itty  substances,  which  it  contains,  rise  to  the 
top  after  a  few  hours,  and  cover  its  surface  with  a  partially  opaque 
and  creamy-looking  pellicle.  This  appearance  has  been  occasion- 
ally observed  in  the  human  subject,  particularly  in  bleeding  for 
apoplectic  attacks  occurring  after  a  full  meal,  and  has  been  mis- 
taken, in  some  instances,  for  a  morbid  phenomenon.  It  is,  however, 
a  perfectly  natural  one,  and  depends  simply  on  the  rapid  absorp- 
tion, at  certain  periods  of  digestion,  of  oleaginous  substances  from 
the  intestine.  It  can  be  produced  at  will,  at  any  time,  in  the  dog, 
by  feeding  him  with  {kt  meat,  and  drawing  blood,  seven  or  eight 
hours  afterward,  from  the  carotid  artery  or  the  jugular  vein. 

This  state  of  things  continues  for  a  varying  length  of  time, 
according  to  the  amount  of  oleaginous  matters  contained  in  the 
food.  When  digestion  is  terminated,  and  the  fat  ceases  to  be  intro- 
duced in  unusual  quantity  into  the  circulation,  its  transformation 
and  decomposition  continuing  to  take  place  in  the  blood,  it  dis- 
appears gradually  from  the  veins,  arteries,  and  capillaries  of  the 
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general  system;  and,  finally,  when  the  whole  of  the  fat  has  beer. 
disposed  of  by  the  nutritive  processes,  the  serum  again  becomes 
transparent,  and  the  blood  returns  to  its  ordinary  condition. 

In  this  manner  the  nutritive  elements  of  the  food,  prepared  for 
absorption  by  the  digestive  process,  are  taken  up  into  the  circulation 
under  the  different  forms  of  albuminose,  sugar,  and  chjle,  and  aecu- 
mulate  as  such,  at  certain  times,  in  the  blood.     But  these  conditions 
are  only  temporary,  or  transitional.    The  nutritive  materials  socm 
pass,  by  catalytic  transformation,  into  other  fbrmii,  and  become 
assimilated  to  the  pre-existing  elements  of  the  circulating  fluid. 
They  thus  accomplish  finally  the  whole  object  of  digestion ;  which 
is  to  replenish  the  blood  by  a  supply  of  new  materials  from  without 
There  are,  however,  two  other  intermediate  processes,  taking  plioe 
partly  in  the  liver  and  partly  in  the  intestine,  .at  about  the  same 
time,  and  having  for  their  object  the  final  preparation  and  perfec- 
tion of  the  circulating  fluid.    These  two  processes  require  to  be 
studied,  before  we  can  pass  on  to  the  particular  description  of  the 
blood  itself.    They  are :  1st,  the  secretion  and  reabsorption  of  the 
bile ;  and  2d,  the  production  of  sugar  in  the  liver,  and  its  subse- 
quent decomposition  in  the  blood. 
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The  bile  is  more  easily  obtained  in  a  state  of  purity  than  any 
other  of  the  secretions  which  find  their  way  into  the  intestinal 
canal,  owing  to  the  existence  of  a  gall-bladder  in  which  it  accu- 
mnlates,  and  from  which  it  may  be  readily  obtained  ¥rithout  any 
other  admixture  than  the  mucus  of  the  gall-bladder  itself.  Not- 
withstanding this,  its  study  has  proved  an  unusually  difficult  one. 
This  difficulty  has  resulted  from  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  biliary 
ingredients,  and  the  readiness  with  which  they  become  altered  by 
chemical  manipulation ;  and  it  is,  accordingly,  only  quite  recently 
that  we- have  arrived  at  a  correct  idea  of  its  real  constitution. 

The  bile,  as  it  comes  from  the  gall-bladder,  is  a  somewhat  viscid 
and  glutinous  fluid,  varying  in  color  and  specific  gravity  according 
to  the  species  of  animal  from  which  it  is  obtained.  Human  bile  is 
of  a  dark  golden  brown  color,  ox  bile  of  a  greenish  yellow,  pig's 
bile  of  a  nearly  clear  yellow,  and  dog's  bile,  of  a  deep. brown.  We 
have  found  the  specific  gravity  of  human  bile  to  be  1018,  that  of 
ox  bile  1024,  that  of  pig's  bile  1030  to  1036.  The  reaction  of  the 
bile  with  test-paper  cannot  easily  be  determined ;  since  it  has  only 
a  bleaching  or  decolorizing  effect  on  litmus,  and  does  not  turn  it 
either  blue  or  red.  It  is  probably  either  neutral  or  very  slightly 
alkaline.  A  very  characteristic  physical  property  of  the  bile  is 
that  of  frothing  up  into  a  soap-like  foam  when  shaken  in  a  test- 
tube,  or  when  air  is  forcibly  blown  into  it  through  a  small  glass 
tube  or  blowpipe.  The  bubbles  of  foam,  thus  produced,  remain 
for  a  long  time  without  breaking,  and  adhere  closely  to  each  other 
and  to  the  sides  of  the  glass  vessel. 

The  following  is  an  analysis  of  the  bile  of  the  ox,  baaed  on  the 
calculations  of  Berzelius,  Frerichs,  and  Lehmann : — 
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CoMPOSiTiov  OP  Oz  Bile. 

Water 880.00 

Oljrko-choUte  of  soda 


} 


13.4S 


Tauro-cholate "     " '     *^^ 

BiliYordiDO 

Fate 

Oleates,  margarates,  and  stearates  of  soda  and  potass 
CholesteriD   .        .        ......        .        . 

Chloride  of  sodium 

Phosphate  of  soda 

"         "  lime 

(*         «*  magnesia 

CarboQates  of  soda  and  potMS      •  •    .  .  •         -J 

Mnoas  of  the  gall-bladder  ....        .        .         •         .      1.91 


15.24 


1000.00 

BiLivsBDiKS.— Of  the  above  mentioned  ingFedients^  Hlwerdae 
is  peculiar  to  the  bile,  and  therefore  important,  though  not  pre^ 
sent  in  large  quantity.  This  is  the  coloring  matter  of  the  bile. 
It  is,  like  the  other  coloring  matters,  an  uncryetallizable  oiganic 
substanee,  containing  nitrogen,  and  yielding  to  altimate  analysis  a 
small  quantity  of  iron.  It  exists  in  such  small  quantity  in  the  bile 
that  its  exact  proportion  has  never  been  determined.  It  is  formed, 
so  &r  as  can  be  ascertained,  in  the  substance  of  the  liver,  and  dooB 
not  pre-exist  in  the  blood.  It  may,  howeveri  be  reabsorbed  in 
cases  of  biliary  obstruction,  when  it  circulates  with  the  Uood  and 
stains  nearly  all  the  tissues  and  fluids  of  the  body,  of  »  peculiar 
lemon  yellow  color.  This  is  the  symptom  wbtdb  is  charaoterifllie 
of  jaundice. 

Cholsstbrin  (Cg^^O).— This  is  a  crystalliaable  sabatanee  whidi 
resembles  the  fats  in  many  respects ;  since  it*  is  destitute  of  nitrogen, 
readily  inflammable,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  entirely  in- 
soluble in  water.  .  It  is  not  saponifiable,  however,  by  oontaot  with 
the  alkalies,  and  is  distinguished  on  this  account  from  the  ordinary 
fatty  substances.  It  occurs,  in  a  crystalline  form,  mixed  wiA  oolor- 
ing  matter,  as  an  abundant  ingredient  in  most  biliary:  ealculi;  and 
is  found  also  in  di£ferent  regions  of  the  body,  forming  a  part  of 
various  morbid  deposits.  We  have  met  with  it  in  the  flaid  of 
hydrocele,  and  in  the  interior  of  many  encysted  tamors.  The 
crystals  of  cholesterin  (Fig.  46)  have  the  form  of  very  thin,  4Solor 
less,  transparent,  rhomboidal  plates,  portions  of  which  are  often 
cut  out  by  lines  of  cleavage  parallel  to  the  sides  of  the  crystal. 
They  frequently  occur  deposited  in  layers,  in  which  the  outlines  of 
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Fig.  46. 


tbe  subjacent  crystals  show  very  distinctly  throagh  the  substance 

of  those  which  are  placed  above.    Cholesterin  is  not  formed  in  the 

liver,  but  originates  in  the 

substance  of  the  brain  and 

nervous  tissue,  from  which 

it '  may  be  extracted  in  large 

quantity  by  the   action  of 

alcohol.    From  these  tissues 

it  is  absorbed  by  the  blood, 

then  conveyed  to  the  liver, 

and  discharged  with  the  bile. 

The  fatty  substances  and 
inorganic  saline  ingredients 
of  the  bile  require  no  special 
description. 

Obolbitbbiji  from  an  BneyntAd  Tumor. 

Biliary  Salts. — By  far 
the  most  important  and  characteristic  ingredients  of  this  secretion 
are  the  two  saline  substances  mentioned  above  as  the  glyhhchokUe 
and  tauro-cholaie  of  soda.  These  substances  were  first  discovered 
by  Strecker,  in  1848,  in  the  bile  of  the  ox.  They  are  both  freely 
soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  ether.  One  of 
them,  the  •taaTO^olate,  has  the  property,  when,  itself  in  solution 
in  water,  of  dissolving  a  certain  quantity  of  fat;  audit  is  probably 
owing  to  this  tsiicamstanoe  that  some  free  fat  is  present  in  the  bile. 
The  two  biliary,  substanoes  are  obtained  from  oxi-bile  in  the  follow- 
ing manner : — 

Tbe:bil6-  is  first  evaporated  to  dryness  by  the  water-bath.  The 
dry  residue  is  ibeu  pulvierized  and  treated  with  absolute  alcohol,  in 
the  proportion  of.  at  least  5j  of  alcohol  to  every.five  grains  of  dry 
residue.  The  filtered  alcoholic  solution  has  a  clear  yellowish  color. 
It  contains,  beside  the  glyko-cholate  and  tauro-oholate  of  soda,  the 
coloring  matter  and  more  or  less  of  the  fats  originally  present  in 
the  bile.  On  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  ether,  a  dense, 
whitish  precipitate  is  formed,  which  disappears  again  on  agitating 
and  thoroughly  mixing  the  fluids.  On  the  repeated  addition  of 
ether,  the  precipitate  again  falls  down,  and  when  the  ether  has  been 
added  in  considerable  excess,  six  to  twelve  times  the  volume  of  the 
alcoholic  solution,  the  precipitate  remains  permanent,  and  the  whole 
mixture  is  filled  with  a  dense,  whiush,  opaque  deposit,  consisting  of 
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the  glyko-obolate  and  tanro-cholate  of  soda,  tbrown  down  vnler 
the  fom  or  heavy  flakes  and  granules,  part  of  wbiab  subside  to 
the  bottom  of  the  test-tube,  while  part  remain  for  a  time  in  raifi» 
Rion.  Gradually  these  flakes  and  granules  unite  with  each  otkv 
and  fuse  together  into  dear,  brownish-yellow,  oily,  or  renium 
looking  drops.  At  the  bottom  of  the  test-tube,  after  two  or  ihne 
hours,  there  is  usually  collected  a  nearly  homogeneoos  layer  d 
this  deposit,  while  the  remainder  continues  to  adhere  to  the  wdm 
of  the  glass  iu  small,  circular,  transparent  drops.  The  depontii 
semi-fluid  in  consistency,  and  sticky,  like  Canada  balaam  or  bilt 
melted  resin ;  and  it  is  on  this  account  that  the  ingredienta  oompia- 
ing  it  have  been  called  the  "resinous  matters"  o(  tbe  bile.  Tbe^ 
have,  however,  no  real  chemical  relation  with  tme  resinous  bodii^ 
since  they  both  contain  nitrogen,  and  differ  from  resina  also  ii 
other  important  particulars. 

At  the  end  of  twelve  to  twenty-fonr  hours,  the  glyko-cholate  ot 
poda  begins  to  crystallize.  The  crystals  radiate  from  various  pmnta 
in  the  resinous  deposit,  and  shoot  upward  into  the  sapematant 
fluid,  in  white,  silky  bundles.  (Fig.  47.)    If  some  of  these  orystab 
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Fig.  48, 


l)e  removed  and  examined  by  the  microscope,  they  are  fonnd  to  be 
of  a  very  delicate  acicular  form,  running  to  a  finely  pointed 
extremity,  and  radiating,  as  already  mentioned,  from  a  cenbal 
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poioL  (Fig.  48.)  Ab  the  ether  evaporates,  tbe  crystals  absorb 
moisture  from  the  air,  and  melt  up  rapidly  into  clear  resinoua 
drops;  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  keep  tbem  under  the  microscope 
long  enough  for  a  correct  drawing  and  measurement.  The  crystal- 
lization in  tbe  test-tube  goes  on  after  the  first  day,  and  the  crystals 
increase  in  quantity  for  three  or  four,  or  even  five  or  six  days,  until 
the  whole  of  the  glyko-cholate  of  soda  present  has  assumed  the 
■olid  form.  The  tauro-cbolate,  however,  is  uncrystallizable,  and 
remains  in  an  amorphous  condition.  If  a  portion  of  the  deposit  be 
now  removed  and  examined  by  the  microscope,  it  is  seen  that  tbe 
crystals  of  glyko-cholate  of 
Boda  have  increased  conside-  F!g^9. 

rably  in  thickness  (Fig.  49), 
BO  that  their  transverse  dia- 
meter may  be  readily  esti- 
mated. The  uncrystallizable 
tanro-cholatc  appears  under 
the  form  of  circular  drops, 
varying  considerably  in  size, 
clear,  transparent,  strongly 
refractive,  and  bounded  by 
a  dark,  well-defined  outline. 
Theae  drop*  arenottohe  dittin- 
guiahed,  by  anyt^their  optical 
prapertieM,  Jivm  ml-globulet, 
M  they  naoftlly  appear  u  nder 
tba  microflcope.  They  have 
the  aune  refractive  power,  '' 

tbe  Mme  dark  outline  and  bright  centre,  and  the  same  degree  of 
oonriatenoy.  They  would  consequently  he  liable  at  all  times  to  be 
mistaken  for  oil-globales,  were  it  not  for  the  complete  dissimilarity 
of  their  chemical  properties. 

Both  the  glyko-cholate  and  tauro-cholate  of  soda  are  very  freely 
soluble  in  wateo-.  If  the  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether  be  poured 
off  and  distilled  water  added,  the  deposit  dissolves  rapidly  and 
completely,  with  a  more  or  less  distinct  yellowish  color,  accord- 
ing to  the  proportion  of  coloring  matter  originally  present  in  the 
bile.  The  two  biliary  substances  present  in  the  watery  solution 
may  be  separated  from  each  other  by  tbe  following  means.  On 
the  addition  of  acetate  of  lead,  the  glyko-cholate  of  soda  is  decom- 
posed, and  precipitates  as  a  glyko-cholate  of  lead.  The  precipitate, 
10 
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separated  by  filtration  from  the  remaining  fluid,  is  then  deoompoeed 
in  turn  by  carbonate  of  soda,  and  the  original  glyko-cholate  of  sodi 
reproduced.  .  The  filtered  fluid  which  remains,  and  which  coDtains 
the  taurocholate  of  soda,  is  then  treated  with  subacdaU  of  fao^ 
which  precipitates  a  tauro-cholate  of  lead.  This  is  separated  hj 
filtration,  washed,  and  decomposed  again  by  carbonate  of  soda,  ai 
in  the  former  case. 

The  two  biliary  substances  in  ox  bile  may,  therefore,  be  dis- 
tinguished by  their  reactions  with  the  salts  of  lead.  Both  an 
precipitable  by  the  subacetate;  but  the  glyko-cholate  of  soda  ii 
precipitable  also  by  the  acetate,  while  the  tauro-cholate  is  not  aa 
If  subacetate  of  lead,  therefore,  be  added  to  the  mixed  watery  solu- 
tion of  the  two  substances,  and  the  whole  filtered,  the  subsequent 
addition  of  acetate  of  lead  to  the  filtered  fluid  will  produce  no  pi«- 
cipitate,  because  both  the  biliary  matters  have  been  entirely  thrown 
down  with  the  deposit;  but  if  the  acetate  of  lead  be  first  added,  it 
will  precipitate  the  glyko-cholate  alone,  and  the  tauro-cholate  may 
afterward  be  thrown  down  separately  by  the  subacetate. 

These  two  substances,  examined  separately,  have  been  found  to 
possess  the  following  properties : — 

Glyko-cholate  of  soda  (NaO,C„H^^O„)  crystallizes,  when  precipi- 
tated by  ether  from  its  alcoholic  solution,  in  radiating  bundles  of 
fine  white  silky  needles,  as  above  described.  It  is  composed  of 
soda,  united  with  a  peculiar  acid  of  organic  origin,  viz.,  glyho^holk 
acid  (C^H^NOjpHO).  This  acid  is  crystallizable  and  contains  nitro- 
gen, as  shown  by  the  above  formula,  which  is  that  given  by  Leh- 
mann.  If  boiled  for  a  long  time  with  a  dilute  solution  of  potass, 
glyko-cholic  acid  is  decomposed  with  the  production  of  two  new 
substances;  the  first  a  non-nitrogenous  acid  body,  dioUc  acid 
(C^gHjpOgjHO) ;  the  second  a  nitrogenous  neutral  body,  glyem 
(C^H^NOJ.  Hence  the  name,  glyko-cholic  acid,  given  to  the 
original  substance,  as  if  it  were  a  combination  of  cholic  acid  with 
glycine.  In  reality,  however,  these  two  substances  do  not  exist 
originally  in  the  glyko-cholic  acid,  but  are  rather  new  combinations 
of  its  elements,  produced  by  long  boiling,  in  contact  with  potass 
and  water.  They  are  not,  therefore,  to  be  regarded  as,  in  any  way, 
natural  ingredients  of  the  bile,  and  do  not  throw  any  light  on  the 
real  constitution  of  glyko-cholic  acid. 

Taurocholate  of  soda  (NaO,C„H^NS,0,J  is  also  a  very  abundant 
ingredient  of  the  bile.    It  is  said  by  Kobin  and  Yerdeil*  that  it  is 

I  Chimie  ADatomiqae  et  Physiologique,  vol.  ii.  p.  473. 
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not  crystallizable,  owing  probably  to  its  not  having  been  separated 
as  yet  in  a  perfectly  pure  condition.  Lehmann  states,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  it  may  crystallize,'  when  kept  for  a  long  time  in  contact 
with  ether.  We  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  this  substance,  how- 
ever, in  a  crystalline  form.  Its  acid  constituent,  taurthchoUc  acid, 
18  a  nitrogenous  body,  like  glyko-cholic  acid,  but  differs  from  the 
latter  by  containing  in  addition  two  equivalents  of  sulphur.  By 
long  boiling  in  a  dilute  solution  of  potass,  it  is  decomposed  with 
the  production  of  two  other  substances;  the  first  of  them  the  same 
acid  body  mentioned  above  as  derived  from  the  glyko-cholic,  viz., 
eholic  acid;  and  the  second  a  new  nitrogenous  neutral  body,  viz., 
taurine  (C^H^NSgOg).  The  same  remark  holds  good  with  regard  to 
these  two  bodies,  that  we  have  already  made  in  respect  to  the  sup- 
posed constituents  of  glyko-cholic  acid.  Neither  eholic  acid  nor 
taurine  can  be  properly  regarded  as  really  ingredients  of  tauro- 
cbolic  acid,  but  only  as  artificial  products  resulting  from  its  altera- 
tion and  decomposition. 

The  glyko-cholates  and  tauro-cholates  are  formed,  so  far  as  we 
know,  exclusively  in  the  liver;  since  they  have  not  been  found  in 
the  blood,  nor  in  any  other  part  of  the  body,  in  healthy  animals; 
nor  even,  in  the  experiments  of  Kunde,  Moleschott,  and  Lehmann 
on  frogs,*  after  the  entire  extirpation  of  the  liver,  and  consequent 
suppression  of  the  bile.  These  substances  are,  therefore,  produced 
in  the  glandular  cells  of  the  liver,  by  transformation  of  some  other 
of  their  ingredients.  They  are  then  exuded  in  a  soluble  form,  as 
part  of  the  bile,  and  finally  discharged  by  the  excretory  hepatic 
ducts. 

The  two  substances  described  above  as  the  tauro-cholate  and 
glyko-cholate  of  soda  exist,  properly  speaking,  only  in  the  bile  of 
the  ox,  where  they  were  first  discovered  by  Strecker.  In  examin- 
ing the  biliary  secretions  of  different  species  of  animals,  Strecker 
found  so  great  a  resemblance  between  them,  that  he  was  disposed 
to  regard  their  ingredients  as  essentially  the  same.  Having  estab- 
lished the  existence  in  ox  bile  of  two  peculiar  substances,  -  one 
crystallizable  and  non-sulphurous  (glyko-cholate),  the  other  uncrys- 
tallizable  and  sulphurous  (tauro-cholate),  he  was  led  to  consider 
the  bile  in  all  species  of  animals  as  containing  the  same  substances, 
and  as  differing  only  in  the  relative  quantity  in  which  the  two 

I  Physiological  Chemistry,  Phil,  ed.,  toI.  i.  p.  209. 

*  Lehmann's  Physiological  Chemistry,  Phil,  ed.,  vol.  i.  p.  476. 
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were  present.  The  onl;  exception  to  this  was  supposed  to  be|Hgi 
bile,  in  which  Strecker  found  a  pecnliar  organic  acid,  tiie  "hjo- 
cholio"  or  "  byo-cholinic"  acid,  in  combination  with  soda  aa  a  but 
The  abore  conclusion  of  his,  however,  was  not  eotireljr  contcL 
It  is  true  that  the  bile  of  all  animals,  so  far  as  examioed,  oonttin 
peculiar  sabstances,  which  resemble  each  other  in  being  frc^ 
soluble  in  water, soluble  in  absolute  alcohol,  and  insoluble  in  etber; 
and  in  giving  also  s  peculiar  reaction  with  Pettenkorer's  test,  to  be 
described  presently.  But,  at  the  same  time,  these  Bubetances  yn- 
sent  certain  minor  differences  in  different  animals,  which  show  tbem 
not  to  be  identical. 

In  dog's  bile,  for  example,  there  are,  as  in  ox  bile,  two  subetanca 
precipitable  by  ether  from  their  alcoholic  aolation ;  one  CTystallii- 
able,  the  other  not  so.  But  the  former  of  these  substances  ctyatallizei 
much  more  readily  than  the  glyko-cholate  of  soda  from  ox-bile.  Dog'i 
bile  will  not  unfrequently  begin  to  crystallize  freely  in  five  to  six 
hours  after  precipitation  by  ether  (Fig.  60);  while 
in  ox'bile  it  is  usually  twelve,  and  often  twentj- 
four  or  even  forty-eight  hours  before  cryatallizi- 
tion  ia  fully  established.  But  it  is  more  particu- 
larly in  their  reaction  with  the  salts  of  lead  thit 
the  difference  between  these  substances  beoomei 
manifest.  For  while  the  crystallizable  subetsnce 
of  ox-bile  is  precipitated  by  acetate  of  lead,  that 
of  dog's  bile  is  not  affected  by  it.  If  dog's  bile 
be  evaporated  to  dryness,  extracted  with  absolote 
alcohol,  the  alcoholic  solution  precipitated  by 
ether,  and  the  ether  precipitate  then  dissolved 
in  water,  the  addition  of  acetate  of  lead  to  tiw 
watery  solution  produces  not  the  slightest  tur- 
bidity. If  subacetate  of  lead  be  then  added  io 
excess,  a  copious  precipitate  fiilla,  composed  rf 
both  the  crystallizable  and  unorystallizable  snb- 
Doa'iBiLi.ninci-  Btanccs.  If  the  lead  precipitate  be  then  separated 
•4iniiiftbHiai*atMhoi  ^y  fijtration^  washed,  and  decomposed,  as  above 
Mhct.  described,  by  carbonate  of  soda,  the  watery  eola- 

tion will  contain  the  re-formed  soda  sails  of  the 
bile.  The  watery  solution  may  then  be  evaporated  to  diyness, 
extracted  with  absolute  alcohol,  and  the  alcoholic  solution  pieufa- 
tated  by  ether;  when  the  ether  precipitate  orystallizsa  partially 
afler  a  time,  as  in  fresh  bile.    Both  the  biliary  matters  of  dog's  bite 
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are  therefore  precipitable  hy  sabacetate  of  lead,  bat  neither  of  them 
hj  the  acetata  Instead  of  calling  them,  oonsequently,  glyko-oholate 
and  taaro-oholate  of  soda,  ve  shall  speak  of  them  simpl;  as  the 
"crystalline"  and  "resinous"  biliary  substances. 

Id  cat's  bile,  the  biliary  substances  act  very  mooh  as  in  dog's 
bile.  The  ether-precipitate  of  the  alcoholic  solution  contains  here 
also  a  crystalline  and  a  resinous  substance;  both  of  which  are 
precipitable  from  their  watery  solution  by  aubacetate  of  lead,  but 
neither  of  them  by  the  acetate. 

In  pig's  bile,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  crystallizable  sub- 
stance, but  the  ether-precipitate  is  altogether  resinous  in  appearance. 
Notwithstanding  this,  its  watery  solution  precipitates  abundantly  by 
both  the  acetate  and  sabacetate  of  lead. 

In  human  bile,  again,  there  is  no  cryatallisable  substance.  We 
hare  found  that  the  dried  bile,  extracted  with  absolute  alcohol, 
makes  a  clear,  brandy  red  solution,  which  precipitates  abundantly 
with  ether  in  excess;  but  the  ether-precipitate,  if  allowed  to  stand, 
shows  no  sign  of  crystallization,  even  at  the  end 
of  three  weeks  (Fig.  61).     If  the  resinous  pre-  Pig.  61. 

oipitate  be  separated  by  decantation  and  dissolved 
in  water,  it  precipitates,  as  in  the  case  of  pig's 
bile,  by  both  the  acetate  and  subacetate  of  lead. 
This  might,  perhaps,  be  attributed  to  the  pre- 
sence of  two  different  substances,  aa  in  ox-bile, 
one  precipitated  by  the  acetate,  the  other  by  the 
sabacetate  of  lead.  Such,  however,  is  not  the 
case.  For  if  the  watery  solution  be  precipitated 
by  the  acetate  of  lead  and  then  Altered,  the 
filtered  fluid  gives  no  precipitate  afterward  by  the 
sabacetate;  and  if  first  precipitated  by  the  sub- 
acetate,  it  gives  no  precipitate  after  filtration  by 
the  acetate.  The  entire  biliary  ingredients, 
therefore,  of  human  bile  are  precipitated  by  both 
or  either  of  the  salts  of  lead. 

DiSerent  kinds  of  bile  vary  also  in  other  re-  hbkab  bili,  «- 
spects;  as,  for  example,  their  specific  gravity,  "*"*<  "i""  »<>"i"i« 
the  depth  and  tinge  of  their  color,  the  quantity  ^t  tj  «*,«, 
of  &t  which  they  contain,  &c  &c.  We  have 
already  mentioned  the  variations  in  color  and  specific  gravity. 
The  alcoholic  solution  of  dried  ox -bile,  furthermore,  does  not  pre- 
cipitate at  all  on  the  addition  of  water;  while  that  of  human  bile, 
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of  pig's  bile,  and  of  dog's  bile  precipitate  abundantl j  with  distiiled 
water,  owing  to  the  quantity  of  fat  which  they  hold  in  solatioo. 
These  variations,  however,  are  of  secondary  importance  compared 
with  those  which  we  have  already  mentioned,  and  which  show  thtt 
the  crystalline  and  resinous  substances  in  different  kinds  of  bik, 
though  resembling  each  other  in  very  many  respects,  are  yet  in 
reality  far  from  being  identical. 


TESTS  FOR  BILE. 

In  investigating  the  physiology  of  any  animal  fluid  it  is,  of 
course,  of  the  first  importance  to  have  a  convenient  and  reliable 
test  by  which  its  presence  may  be  detected.     For  a  long  time  the 
only  test  employed  in  the  case  of  bile,  was  that  which  depended  on 
a  change  of  color  produced  by  oxidizing  substances*     If  the^ile,  for 
example,  or  a  mixture  containing  bile,  be  exposed  in  an  op^ 
glass  vessel  for  a  few  hours,  the  upper  layers  of  the  fluid,  which 
are  in  contact  with  the  atmosphere,  gradually  assume  a  greenish 
tinge,  which  becomes  deeper  with  the  length  of  time  which  elapses, 
and  the  quantity  of  bile  existing  in  the  fluid.    Nitric  acid,  added  to 
a  mixture  of  bile  and  shaken  up,  produces  a  dense  precipitate 
which  takes  a  bright  grass-green  hue.    Tincture  of  iodine  prodaoes 
the  same  change  of  color,  when  added  in  small  quantity ;  and  pro- 
bably there  are  various  other  substances  which  would  have  the 
same  effect.    It  is  by  this  test  that  the  bile  has  so  often  been  recog- 
nized in  the  urine,  serous  effusions,  the  solid  tissues,  &c^  in  cases 
of  jaundice.    But  it  is  very  insufficient  for  anything  like  accurate 
investigation,  since  the  appearances  are  produced  simply  by  the 
action  of  an  oxidizing  agent  on  the  coloring  matter  of  the  bile.    A 
green  color  produced  by  nitric  acid  does  not,  therefore,  indicate  the 
presence  of  the  biliary  substances  proper,  but  only  of  the  biliver- 
dine.    On  the  other  hand,  if  the  coloring  matter  be  absent,  the 
biliary  substances  themselves  cannot  be  detected  by  it.     For  if  the 
biliary  substances  of  dog's  bile  be  precipitated  by  ether  from  an 
alcoholic  solution,  dissolved  in  water  and  decolorized  by  animal 
charcoal,  the  colorless  watery  solution  will  then  give  no  green 
color  OD  the  addition  of  nitric  acid  or  tincture  of  iodine,  though  it 
may  precipitate  abundantly  by  subacetate  of  lead,  and  give  the 
other  reactions  of  the  crystalline  and  resinous  biliary  matters  in  a 
perfectly  distinct  manner. 
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Pettenkofer'a  Test. — This  is  undoubtedly  the  best  test  yet  pro- 
posed for  the  detection  of  the  biliary  substances.  It  consists  in 
mixing  with  a  watery  solution  of  the  bile,  or  of  the  biliary  sub- 
stances, a  little  cane  sugar,  and  then  adding  sulphuric  acid  to  the 
mixture  until  a  red,  lake  or  purple  color  is  produced.  A  solution 
may  be  made  of  cane  sugar,  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  of  sugar  to 
four  parts  of  water,  and  kept  for  use.  One  drop  of  this  solution  is 
mixed  with  the  suspected  fluid,  and  the  sulphuric  acid  then  imme- 
diately added.  On  first  dropping  in  the  sulphuric  acid,  a  whitish 
precipitate  falls,  which  is  abundant  in  the  case  of  ox-bile,  less  so  in 
that  of  the  dog.  This  precipitate  redissolves  in  a  slight  excess  of 
sulphuric  acid,  which  should  then  continue  to  be  added  until  the 
mixture  assumes  a  somewhat  syrupy  consistency  and  an  opalescent 
look,  owing  to  the  development  of  minute  bubbles  of  air.  A  red 
color  then  begins  to  show  itself  at  the  bottom  of  the  test-tube,  and 
afterward  spreads  through  the  mixture,  until  the  whole  fluid  is  of 
a  clear,  bright,  cherry  red.  This  color  gradually  changes  to  a  lake, 
and  finally  to  a  deep,  rich,  opaque  purple.  If  three  or  four  vol- 
umes of  water  be  then  added  to  the  mixture,  a  copious  precipitate 
falls  down,  and  the  color  is  destroyed. 

Various  circumstances  modify,  to  some  extent,  the  rapidity  and 
distinctness  with  which  the  above  changes  are  produced.  If  the 
biliary  substances  be  present  in  large  quantity,  and  nearly  pure, 
the  red  color  shows  itself  at  once,  after  adding  an  equal  volume  of 
sulphuric  acid,  and  almost  immediately  passed  into  a  strong  purple. 
If  they  be  scanty,  on  the  other  hand,  the  red  color  may  not  show 
itself  for  seven  or  eight  minutes,  nor  the  purple  under  twenty 
or  twenty-five  minutes.  If  foreign  matters,  again,  not  of  a  biliary 
nature,  be  also  present,  they  are  apt  to  be  acted  on  by  the  sulphuric 
acid,  and,  by  becoming  discolored,  interfere  with  the  clearness  and 
brilliancy  of  the  tinges  produced.  On  this  account  it  is  indispen- 
sable, in  delicate  examinations,  to  evaporate  the  suspected  fluid  to 
dryness,  extract  the  dry  residue  with  absolute  alcohol,  precipitate 
the  alcoholic  solution  with  ether,  and  dissolve  the  ether  precipitate 
in  water  before  applying  the  test.  In  this  manner,  all  foreign  sub- 
stances which  might  do  harm  will  be  eliminated,  and  the  test  will 
succeed  without  difficulty. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  furthermore,  that  the  sugar  itself  is 
liable  to  be  acted  on  and  discolored  by  sulphuric  acid  when  added 
in  excess,  and  may  therefore  by  itself,  give  rise  to  confusion.  A  little 
care  and  practice,  however,  will  enable  the  experimenter  to  avoid 
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all  chance  of  deception  from  this  source.  When  sulphuric  acid  u 
mixed  with  a  watery  solution  containing  caoe  sugar,  after  it  hi 
been  added  in  considerable  excess,  a  yello¥n8h  color  begins  to  show 
itself,  owing  to  the  commencing  decomposition  of  the  sugar.  Tiw 
color  gradually  deepens  until  it  has  become  a  dark,  dingy,  mnddj 
brown;  but  there  is  never  at  any  time  any  dear  red  or  purple 
color  unless  biliary  matters  be  present.  If  the  bile  be  present  ia 
but  small  quantity,  the  colors  produced  by  it  may  be  modified  ud 
obscured  by  the  dingy  yellow  and  brown  of  the  sugar ;  but  era 
this  difficulty  may  be  avoided  by  paying  attention  to  the  foUowing 
precautions.  In  the  first  place,  only  very  little  sugar  should  be 
added  to  the  suspected  fiuid.  In  the  second  place,  the  sulphuric 
acid  should  be  added  very  gradually,  and  the  mixture  dosdy 
watched  to  detect  the  first  changes  of  color.  If  bile  be  present,  the 
red  color  peculiar  to  it  is  always  produced  before  the  yellowish 
tinge  which  indicates  the  decomposition  of  the  sugar.  When  the 
biliary  matters,  therefore;  are  present  in  small  quantity,  the  addi- 
tion of  sulphuric  acid  should  be  stopped  at  that  point,  and  the 
colors,  though  faint,  will  then  remain  clear,  and  give  unmistakabk 
evidence  of  the  presence  of  bile. 

The  red  color  alone  is  not  sufficient  as  an  indication  of  bile  It 
is  in  fact  only  the  commencement  of  the  change  which  indicates  die 
biliary  matters.  If  these  matters  be  present,  the  color  passes,  as 
we  have  already  mentioned,  first  into  a  lake,  then  into  a  purple; 
and  it  is  this  lake  and  purple  color  alone  which  can  be  regarded  as 
really  characteristic  of  the  biliary  reaction. 

It  is  important  to  observe  that  Pettenkofer's  reaction  is  produced 
by  the  presence  of  either  or  both  of  the  biliary  substances  proper; 
and  is  not  at  all  dependent  on  the  coloring  matter  of  the  bile.  For 
if  the  two  biliary  substances,  crystalline  and  resinous,  be  extracted 
by  the  process  above  described,  and,  after  being  dissolved  in  water, 
decolorized  with  animal  charcoal,  the  watery  solution  will  still  give 
Pettenkofer's  reaction  perfectly,  though  no  coloring  matter  be  pre- 
sent, and  though  no  green  tinge  can  be  produced  by  the  addition 
of  nitric  acid  or  tincture  of  iodine.  If  the  two  biliary  substances 
be  then  separated  from  each  other,  and  tested  in  distinct  solutions, 
each  solution  will  give  the  same  reaction  promptly  and  completely. 

Various  objections  have  been  urged  against  this  test  It  has 
been  stated  to  be  uncertain  and  variable  in  its  action.  Bobin  and 
Yerdeil^  say  that  its  reactions  '^  do  not  belong  exclusively  to  the 

*  Op  oit.,  Tol.  ii.  p.  468. 
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bile,  and  may  therefore  give  rise  to  mistakes."  Some  fatty  sub- 
fetanoes  and  volatile  oils  (olein,  oleic  acid,  oil  of  turpentine,  oil  of 
^Mtraway)  have  been  stated  to  prodace  similar  red  and  violet  colors, 
when  treated  with  sugar  and  sulphuric  acid.  These  objections, 
however,  have  not  much,  if  any,  practical  weight.  The  test  no  doubt 
requires  some  care  and  practice  in  its  application,  as  we  have  already 
pointed  out ;  but  this  is  the  case  also,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
with  nearly  all  chemical  tests,  and  particularly  with  those  for  sub- 
stances of  organic  origin.  No  other  substance  is,  in  point  of  &ct, 
liable  to  be  met  with  in  the  intestinal  fluids  or  the  blood,  which 
irould  simulate  the  reactions  of  the  biliary  matters.  We  have 
found  that  the  &tty  matters  of  the  chyle,  taken  from  the  thoracic 
duct,  do  not  give  any  coloration  which  would  be  mistaken  for  that 
of  the  bile.  When  the  volatile  oils  (caraway  and  turpentine)  are 
acted  on  by  sulphuric  acid,  a  red  color  is  produced  which  after- 
ward becomes  brown  and  blackish,  and  a  peculiar,  tarry,  empyreu- 
matic  odor  is  developed  at  the  same  time ;  but  we  do  not  get  the 
lake  and  purple  colors  spoken  of  above.  Finally,  if  the  precaution 
be  observed — first  of  extracting  the  suspected  matters  with  absolute 
alcohol,  then  precipitating  with  ether  and  dissolving  the  precipitate 
in  water,  no  ambiguity  could  result  from  the  presence  of  any  of  the 
above  substances. 

Pettenkofer's  test,  then,  if  used  with  care,  is  extremely  useful,  and 
may  lead  to  many  valuable  results.  Indeed,  no  other  test  than  this 
can  be  at  all  relied  on  to  determine  the  presence  or  absence  of  the 
biliary  substances  proper. 


VARIATIONS  AND  FUNCTIONS  OF  BILE. 

With  regard  to  the  entire  quantity  of  bile  secreted  daily ^  we  have 
had  no  very  positive  knowledge,  until  the  experiments  of  Bidder 
and  Schmidt,  published  in  1862.*  These  experiments  were  per- 
formed on  cats,  dogs,  sheep,  and  rabbits,  in  the  follQwing  manner. 
The  abdomen  was  opened,  and  a  ligature  placed  upon  the  ductus 
communis  choledochus,  so  as  to  prevent  the  bile  finding  its  way 
into  the  intestine.  An  opening  was  then  made  in  the  fundus  of 
the  gall-bladder,  by  which  the  bile  was  discharged  externally.  The 
bile,  so  discharged,  was  received  into  previously  weighed  vessels, 

'  Verdaongssaefte  und  StoiTwechsel.    Leipxig,  1852. 
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and  its  quantity  accurately  determined.  Each  observation  usoillj 
occupied  about  two  hours,  during  which  period  jthe  temponrj 
fluctuations  occasionally  observable  in  the  quantity  of  bile  dis- 
charged were  mutually  corrected,  so  far  as  the  entire  result  iv 
concerned.  The  animal  was  then  killed,  weighed  and  carefollj 
examined,  in  order  to  make  sure  that  the  biliary  dact  had  bea 
securely  tied,  and  that  no  inflammatory  alteration  bad  taken  [dioe 
in  the  abdominal  organs.  The  observations  were  made  at  yoj 
different  periods  after  the  last  meal,  so  as  to  determine  the  infloenee 
exerted  by  the  digestive  process  upon  the  rapidity  of  the  secretioo. 
The  average  quantity  of  bile  for  twenty-four  hours  was  then  calcu- 
lated from  a  comparison  of  the  above  results ;  and  the  quanti^  of 
its  solid  ingredients  was  also  ascertained  in  each  instance  by  e?i- 
porating  a  portion  of  the  bile  in  the  water-bath,  and  weighing  tbe 
dry  residue. 

Bidder  and  Schmidt  found  in  this  way  that  the  daily  quantity  of 
bile  varied  considerably  in  different  species  of  animals.  It  was 
very  much  greater  in  the  herbivorous  animals  used  for  experiment 
than  in  the  carnivora.  The  results  obtained  by  these  observen 
are  as  follows ; — 

For  every  pound  weight  of  the  entire  body  there  is  secreted 
during  24  hours 

Frbsh  Bils.  Dbt  Rbsidvb. 

In  the  cat 102  grains.  5.712  grmina. 

"dog 140      "  6.916       ** 

"      sheep 178      "  9.408       *« 

"      rabbit 958      "  17.290      « 

Since,  in  the  human  subject,  the  digestive  processes  and  the 
nutritive  actions  generally  resemble  those  of  the  camivorai  rather 
than  those  of  the  herbivora,  it  is  probable  that  the  daily  quantity 
of  bile  in  man  is  very  similar  to  that  in  the  carnivorous  animak 
If  we  apply  to  the  human  subject  the  average  results  obtained  by 
Bidder  and  Schmidt  from  the  cat  and  dog,  we  find  that,  in  an  adult 
man,  weighing  140  pounds,  the  daily  quantity  of  the  bile  will  be 
certainly  not  less  than  16,940  grains,  or  very  nearly  2}  pounds 
avoirdupois. 

It  is  a  matter  of  great  importance,  in  regard  to  the  bile,  as  well 
as  the  other  intestinal  fluids,  to  ascertain  whether  it  be  a  canataiU 
secretion,  like  the  urine  and  perspiration,  or  whether  it  be  intermii' 
tent,  like  the  gastric  juice,  and  discharged  only  during  the  digestive 
process.    In  order  to  determine  this  point,  we  have  performed  the 
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Fig.  G2. 


fbllowing  series  of  experiments  on  dogs.  The  animals  were  kept 
oonfined,  and  killed  at  various  periods  after  feeding,  sometimea 
l»y  the  inoculatioD  of  woorara,  sometimes  by  hydrocyanic  acid, 
bot  most  frequently  by  section  of  the  medulla  oblongata.  The 
contents  of  the  intestine  were  then  collected  and  examined.  In 
■11  instances,  the  bile  was  also  taken  from  the  gall-bladder,  and 
treated  in  the  same  way,  for  purposes  of  compaiison.  Tfae  intes- 
tinal contents  always  presented  some  peculiarities  of  appearance 
when  treated  with  alcohol  and  ether,  owing  probably  to  the  pre- 
aence  of  other  substances  than  the  bile;  but  they  always  gave 
evidence  of  the  presence  of  biliary  matters  as  well.  The  biliary 
substances  could  almost  always  be  recognized  by  the  microscope 
ia  the  ether- precipitate  of  the  alcoholic  solution;  the  resinous 
substance,  under  the  form  of  rounded,  oily-looking  drops  (Fig. 
62),  and  the  other,  under  the  form  of  crystalline  groups,  generally 
presenting  the  appearance  of  double  bundles  of  slender,  radiat- 
iog,  slightly  curved  or 
wavy,  needle-shiiped  crys- 
tals. These  substances,  dis- 
solved iu  water,  gave  a  pur- 
ple color  with  sugar  and 
Bolphuric  acid.  These  ex- 
periments were  tried  after 
the  animals  had  been  kept 
for  one,  two,  three,  five,  six, 
seven,  eight,  and  twelve 
days  without  food.  The 
result  showed  that,  in  all 
these  instances,  bile  was 
present  in  the  small  intes- 
tine. It  is,  therefore,  plainly 
not  ao  intermittent  secre- 
tion, nor  one  which  is  con-    '"""*■ 

oerned  exclusively  in  the  digestive  process ;  but  its  secretion  is  con- 
stant, and  it  continues  to  be  discharged  into  the  intestine  for  many 
days  after  the  animal  has  been  deprived  of  food. 


The  next  point  of  importance  to  he  examined  relates  to  the  lime 
ofier  feeding  at  which  (he  bile  passes  inlo  the  intestine  m  the  greatest 
ainmdance.  Bidder  and  Schmidt  have  already  investigated  this 
point  in  the  following  manner.    Tbey  operated,  as  above  described, 


by  tying  the  common  bile-duct,  and  then  opening  the  fbndns  (^ike 
^1-bladder,  so  as  to  produce  a  biliary  fistula,  by  which  the  wkgle 
of  the  bile  was  drawn  oft  By  doing  this  operation,  and  coUeetii{ 
and  weighing  the  fluid  dischai^;ed  at  different  periods,  they  cat 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  flow  of  bile  begins  to  increase  wiib 
two  and  a  half  hours  after  the  introductioa  of  food  into  the  stomid 
bat  that  it  does  not  reach  its  maximum  of  activity  till  the  end  d 
twelve  or  fifteen  hours.  Other  observers,  however,  have  obtaind 
different  results.  Arnold,' for  example,  found  the  qoantitytobt 
largest  soon  after  meals,  decreasing  again  after  the  fourth  hour. 
Kjjlliker  and  Miiller,*  again,  found  it  largest  between  the  sixth  ud 
eighth  hours.  Bidder  and  Schmidt's  experiments,  indeed,  strietlj 
speaking,  show  only  the  time  at  which  the  bile  is  most  actirdj 
secreted  by  the  liver,  but  not  when  it  is  actually  discharged  into 
the  intestine. 

Our  own  experiments,  bearing  c 


Fig.  53. 


1  this  point,  were  performed  ot 
dogs,  by  making  a  permanent 
duodenal  fiatulse,  on  the  suae 
plan  that  gastric  flstulee  have  m 
often  been  established  for  the 
examination  of  the  gastric  jaiea 
(Fig.  6S.)  An  incision  was  made 
through  the  abdominal  walls^  ■ 
short  distance  to  the  right  o( 
the  median  line,  the  fioatiog 
portion  of  the  duodenam  drawn 
up  toward  the  external  wound, 
opened  by  a  longitudinal  ind- 
flion,  and  a  silver  tube,  armed 
at  each  end  with  a  narroir 
projecting  collar  or  flange,  io- 
serted  into  it  by  one  extremi^, 
five  and  a  half  inches  below  tbe 
pylorus,  and  two  and  a  half 
ddodii>«l  piiTUT.i.-a.BuiiB>cb.  6.DDO-  inches  bclow  the  orifice  of  the 
oJiri7,Jlo''lhenrd™J.'""«rTh»ortii™  lower  pancreatic  duct.  The 
Ilia  biii«i7  daei,  d,  iii*  mhsr  ■  .bort  dtiiwin  other  extremity  of  the  tube  WM 
.bdamiBia  wui.  Md  opinio*  inw  ih.  a=«i.i.imi.  "eu  projectiug  from  the  extenul 
opening  in  the  abdominal  pa- 
rietes,  the  parts  secured  by  sutures,  and  the  wound  allowed  to  hc«L 


■  la  Am.  Jotun.  Had.  8«i.,  April,  1BG6. 


■  Ibid.,  April,  18S7. 
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^    After  cicatrization  was  complete,  aud  the  animal  had  entirely 


ncovered  his  healthy  condition  and  appetite,  the  intestinal  fluids 
were  drawn  off  at  various  intervals  after  feeding,  and  their  contents 
examined.  This  operation,  which  is  rather  more  difficult  than  that 
of  making  a  permanent  gastric  fistula,  is  nevertheless  exceedingly 
useful  when  it  succeeds,  since  it  enables  us  to  study,  not  only  the 
time  and  rate  of  the  biliary  discharge,  but  also,  as  mentioned  in  a 
previous  chapter  (Chap.  YI.),  many  other  extremely  interesting 
matters  connected  with  intestinal  digestion. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  absolute  quantity  of  bile  discharged 
into  the  intestine,  and  its  variations  during  digestion,  the  duodenal 
fluids  were  drawn  ofi^  for  fifteen  minutes  at  a  time,  at  various 
periods  aft^er  feeding,  collected,  weighed,  and  examined  separately, 
as  follows:  each  separate  quantity  was  evaporated  to  dryness,  its 
dry  residue  extracted  with  absolute  alcohol,  the  alcoholic  solution 
precipitated  with  ether,  and  the  ether-precipitate,  regarded  as  repre- 
senting the  amount  of  biliary  matters  present,  dried,  weighed,  and 
then  treated  with  Pettenkofer^s  test,  in  order  to  determine,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  their  degree  of  purity  or  admixture.  The  result  of 
these  experiments  is  given  in  the  following  table.  At  the  eigh- 
teenth hour  so  small  a  quantity  of  fluid  was  obtained,  that  the 
amount  of  its  biliary  ingredients  was  not  ascertained.  It  reacted 
perfectly,  however,  with  Pettenkofer^s  test,  showing  that  bile  was 
really  present. 


Time  after 
feeding. 

Qaantitjof  flaid 
In  la  mlnniea. 

Dtj  residae 
of  same. 

Qoantitj  of 
biliary  matters. 

Proportion  of 
blUarj  matters 
to  drj  residae. 

Immediatelj 
1  hour 

640  grains 
1,990      " 

33  grains 

105       " 

10  grains 

4      " 

.30 
.03 

3  hours 

780      " 

60      " 

4      " 

.07 

6    *' 

750      " 

73      " 

3i    ** 

.05 

9     " 

860      " 

78      " 

44    " 

.06 

12    " 

325      " 

23      " 

3|    " 

.16 

15    " 

347      " 

18      " 

4      " 

.22 

18    " 

^^ 

.^ 

^— 

^^ 

21    " 

384      " 

11      " 

1      " 

.09 

24    " 
26    •* 

163      " 
151      " 

9J    " 
5      " 

3i    " 
3      •* 

.34 
.60 

From  this  it  appears  that  the  bile  passes  into  the  intestine  in  by 
iar  the  largest  quantity  immediately  aft«r  feeding,  and  within  the 
first  hour.  After  that  time  its  discharge  remains  pretty  constant; 
not  varying  much  from  four  grains  of  solid  biliary  matters  every 
fifteen  minutes,  or  sixteen  grains  per  hour.  The  animal  used  for 
the  above  observations  weighed  thirty-six  and  a  half  pounds. 
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The  next  point  to  be  ascertained  with  regard  to  this  questioQ  is 
the  following,  viz :  What  becomes  of  the  bile  in  its  passage  thftmsk 
the  irUesiinet  Oar  experiments,  performed  with  a  view  of  setding 
this  point,  were  tried  on  dogs.  The  animals  were  fed  with  frak 
meat,  and  then  killed  at  various  intervals  after  the  meals,  the  abdo- 
men opened,  ligatures  placed  upon  the  intestine  at  various  pointi, 
and  the  contents  of  its  upper,  middle,  and  lower  portions  collected 
and  examined  separately.  The  results  thus  obtained  show  that, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  bile,  which  is  quite  abundant  in 
the  duodenum  and  upper  part  of  the  small  intestine,  diminishes  in 
quantity  from  above  downward,  and  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  large 
intestine.  The  entire  quantity  of  the  intestinal  contents  also  dimi- 
nishes, and  their  consistency  increases,  as  we  approach  the  ileo- 
cecal valve;  and  at  the  same  time  their  color  changes  from  a  light 
yellow  to  a  dark  bronze  or  blackish-green,  which  is  always  stronglj 
pronounced  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  small  intestine. 

The  contents  of  the  small  and  large  intestine  were  fartherniore 
evaporated  to  dryness,  extracted  with  absolute  alcohol,  and  the 
alcoholic  solutions  precipitated  with  ether;  the  quantity  of  ether 
precipitate  being  regarded  as  representing  approximativelj  that  of 
the  biliary  substances  proper.  The  result  showed  that  the  quaotitj 
of  this  ether  precipitate  is,  both  positively  and  relatively,  very  much 
less  in  the  large  intestine  than  in  the  small.  Tts  proportion  to  the 
entire  solid  contents,  is  only  one-fiilh  or  one-sixth  as  great  in  the 
large  intestine  as  it  is  in  the  small.  But  even  this  inconsiderable 
quantity,  found  in  the  contents  of  the  large  intestine,  does  not  con- 
sist of  biliary  matters ;  for  the  watery  solutions  being  treated  with 
sugar  and  sulphuric  acid,  those  from  both  the  upper  and  lower 
portions  of  the  small  intestine  always  gave  Pettenkofer's  reaction 
promptly  and  perfectly  in  less  than  a  minute  and  a  half;  while  in 
that  from  the  large  intestine  no  red  or  purple  color  was  produced, 
even  at  the  end  of  three  hours. 

The  small  intestine  consequently  contains,  at  all  times,  substances 
giving  all  the  reactions  of  the  biliary  ingredients;  while  in  the 
contents  of  the  large  intestine  no  such  substances  can  be  recognized 
by  Pettenkofer's  test. 

The  biliary  matters,  therefore,  disappear  in  their  passage  through 
the  intestine. 

In  endeavoring  to  ascertain  what  is  the  precise /uyic^tbn  (/thebik 
in  the  intestine,  our  first  object  must  be  to  determine  what  part,  if 
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any,  it  takes  in  the  digestive  process.  As  the  liver  is  situated,  like 
the  salivary  glands  and  the  pancreas,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  alimentary  canal,  and  like  them,  discharges  its  secretion  into 
the  cavity  of  the  intestine,  it  seems  at  first  natural  to  regard  the 
bile  as  one  of  the  digestive  fluids.  We  have  previously  shown, 
however,  that  the  digestion  of  all  the  different  elements  of  the  food 
is  provided  for  by  other  secretions ;  and  furthermore,  if  we  examine 
experimentally  the  digestive  power  of  bile  on  alimentary  substances, 
we  obtain  only  a  negative  result.  Bile  exerts  no  special  action  upon 
either  albuminoid,  starchy,  or  oleaginous  matters,  when  mixed  with 
them  in  test-tubes  and  kept  at  the  temperature  of  100°  F.  It  has 
therefore,  apparently,  no  direct  influence  in  the  digestion  of  these 
substances. 

Furthermore  it  appears,  from  the  experiments  detailed  above, 
that  the  secretion  of  the  bile  and  its  discharge  into  the  intestine 
are  not  confined  to  the  periods  of  digestion,  but  take  place  con- 
stantly,  and  continue  even  after  the  animal  has  been  kept  for  many 
days  without  food.  These  facts  would  lead  us  to  regard  the  bile  as 
simply  an  excrementitioua fluid ;  containing  only  ingredients  resulting 
from  the  waste  and  disintegration  of  the  animal  tissues,  and  not 
intended  to  perform  any  particular  function,  digestive  or  otherwise, 
but  merely  to  be  eliminated  from  the  blood,  and  discharged  from 
the  system.  The  same  view  is  more  or  less  supported,  also,  by  the 
following  facts,  viz : — 

1st.  The  bile  is  produced,  unlike  all  the  other  animal  secretions, 
from  venous  blood ;  that  is,  the  blood  of  the  portal  vein,  which  has 
already  become  contaminated  by  circulation  through  the  abdominal 
organ's,  and  may  be  supposed  to  contain  disorganized  and  effete 
ingredients;  and 

2d.  Its  complete  suppression  produces,  in  the  human  subject, 
symptoms  of  poisoning  of  the  nervous  system,  analogous  to  those 
which  follow  the  suppression  of  the  urine,  or  the  stoppage  of  respi- 
ration, and  the  patient  dies,  usually  in  a  comatose  condition,  at  the 
end  of  ten  or  twelve  days. 

The  above  circumstances,  taken  together,  would  combine  to 
make  it  appear  that  the  bile  is  simply  an  excrementitious  fluid,  not 
necessary  or  useful  as  a  secretion,  but  only  destined,  like  the  urine, 
to  be  eliminated  and  discharged.  Nevertheless  experiment  has 
shown  that  such  is  not  the  case ;  and  that,  in  point  of  fact,  it  is 
necessary  for  the  life  of  the  animal,  not  only  that  the  bile  be  secreted 
and  discharged,  but  furthermore  that  it  be  discharged  into  the 
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intestine,  and  pass  through  the  tract  of  the  alimentary  canaL   The 
most  satisfactory  experiments  of  this  kind  are  those  of  Bidder  lad 
Schmidt,^  in  which  they  tied  the  common  biliary  duct  in  dogs,  and 
then  established  a  permanent  fistula  in  the  fundus  of  the  gall-bladdet 
through  which  the  bile  was  allowed  to  flow  by  a  free  external  orifioe. 
In  this  manner  the  bile  was  effectually  excluded  from  the  intestine, 
but  at  the  same  time  was  freely  and  wholly  discharged  from  the 
body,  by  the  artificial  fistula.    If  the  bile  therefore  were  simply  u 
excrementitious  fluid,  its  deleterious  ingredients  being  all  elimimtol 
as  usual,  the  animals  would  not  suffer  any  serious  injury  from  thii 
operation.    If,  on  the  contrary,  they  were  found  to  suffer  or  die  in 
consequence  of  it,  it  would  show  that  the  bile  has  really  some  im- 
portant function  to  perform  in  the  intestinal  canal,  and  is  not  simplj 
excrementitious  in  its  nature. 

The  result  showed  that  the  effects  of  such  an  experiment  were 
fatal  to  the  animal.    Four  dogs  only  survived  the  immediate  e£kct8 
of  the  operation,  and  were  afterward  frequently  used  for  purpoaei 
of  experiment.    One  of  them  was  an  animal  from  which  the  spleen 
had  been  previously  removed,  and  whose  appetite,  as  usual  after 
this  operation,  was  morbidly  ravenous;  his  system,   accordingly, 
being  placed  under  such  unnatural  conditions  as  to  make  him  an 
unfit  subject  for  further  experiment.    In  the  second  animal  that 
survived,  the  communication  of  the  biliary  duct  with  the  intestine 
became  re-established  afler  eighteen  days,  and  the  experiment  con- 
sequently had  no  result.    In  the  remaining  two  animals,  however, 
everything  was  successful.    The  fistula  in  the  gall-bladder  became 
permanently  established;  and  the  bile-duct,  as  was  proved  subse- 
quently by  post-mortem  examination,  remained  completely  closed, 
so  that  no  bile  found  its  way  into  the  intestine.     Both  these  ani- 
mals died;  one  of  them  at  the  end  of  twenty-seven  days,  the  other 
at  the  end  of  thirty-six  days.    In  both,  the  symptoms  were  nearly 
the  same,  viz.,  constant  and  progressive  emaciation,  which  proceeded 
to  such  a  degree  that  nearly  every  trace  of  fat  disappeared  from  the 
body.    The  loss  of  flesh  amounted,  in  one  case  to  more  than  two- 
fifths,  and  in  the  other  to  nearly  one-half  the  entire  weight  of  the 
animal.    There  was  also  a  falling  off  of  the  hair,  and  an  unusually 
disagreeable,  putrescent  odor  in  the  feces  and  in  the  breath.    Not- 
withstanding this,  the  appetite  remained  good.    Digestion  was  not 
essentially  interfered  with,  and  none  of  the  food  was  discharged 

»  Op.  cit.,  p.  103. 
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with  the  feces;  but  there  was  much  rumbling  and  gurgling  in  the 
intestines,  and  abundant  discharge  of  flatus,  more  strongly  marked 
in  one  instance  than  in  the  other.  There  was  no  pain ;  and  death 
took  pkce,  at  last,  without  anj  violent  symptoms,  but  by  a  simple 
and  gradual  &ilure  of  the  vital  powers. 

How  is  it,  then,  that  although  the  bile  be  not  an  active  agent  in 
digestion,  its  presence  in  the  alimentary  canal  is  still  essential  to 
life  ?  What  office  does  it  perform  there,  and  how  is  it  finally  dis- 
posed of? 

We  have  already  shown  that  the  bile  disappears  in  its  passage 
through  the  intestine.  This  disappearance  may  be  explained  in 
two  different  ways.  First,  the  biliary  matters  may  be  actually  re- 
absorbed from  the  intestine,  and  taken  up  by  the  bloodvessels ;  or 
secondly,  they  may  be  so  altered  and  decomposed  by  the  intestinal 
fluids  as  to  lose  the  power  of  giving  Pettenkofer's  reaction  with 
sugar  and  sulphuric  acid,  and  so  pass  off  with  the  feces  in  an 
insoluble  form.  Bidder  and  Schmidt'  have  finally  determined  this 
point  in  a  satis&ctory  manner ;  and  have  demonstrated  that  the 
biliary  substances  are  actually  reabsorbed,  by  showing  that  the 
quantity  of  sulphur  present  in  the  feces  is  far  inferior  to  that 
contained  in  the  biliary  ingredients  as  they  are  discharged  into  the 
intestine. 

These  observers  collected  and  analyzed  all  the  feces  passed,  dur- 
ing five  days,  by  a  healthy  dog,  weighing  17.7  pounds.  The  entire 
fecal  mass  during  this  period  weighed  1608.16  g^ins, 

{Water 874.20  grains. 
Solid  residue 633.96  .  «« 


1608.15 

The  solid  residue  was  composed  as  follows: — 

Neutral  fkt,  soluble  in  ether   .        •    43.710  grains. 

Fat,  with  traces  of  biliary  matter  .    77.036     <* 

Alcohol  extract  with  biliary  matter    68.900  containing  1.085  grs.  of  sulphur. 

Substances  not  of  a  biliary  nature 

extracted  by  muriatic  acid  and 

hot  alcohol  ....  148.800  containing  1.302  grs.  of  sulphur. 


2.397 


Fatty  acids  with  oxide  of  iron        .    98.425 
Residue  consisting  of  hair,  sand,  &c.,  207.080 

633.950 


'  Op.  cit.,  p.  217. 
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Now,  as  it  has  already  been  shown  that  the  dog  secretesi  doriBg 
24  hours,  6.916  grains  of  solid  biliary  matter  for  eveiy  poand  wei^ 
of  the  whole  body,  the  entire  quantity  of  biliary  matter  secretoi 
in  five  days  by  the  above  animal,  weighing  17.7  pounds,  must  hm 
been  612.5  grains,  or  nearly  as  much  as  the  whole  weight  of  die 
dried  feces.    But  furthermore,  the  natural  proportion  of  sulphur 
in  dog's  bile  (derived  from  the  uncrystallizable  biliary  matter),  is  ox 
per  cent  of  the  dry  residue.    The  612.6  grains  of  dry  bile,  secrekei 
during  five  days,  contained  therefore  86.76  grains   of  sulpliar. 
But  the  entire  quantity  of  sulphur,  existing  in  any  form  in  the 
feces,  was  5.952  grains ;  and  of  this  only  2.387  grains  were  derived 
from  substances  which  could  have  been  the  products  of  biliaij 
matters — the  remainder  being  derived  from  the  hairs  which  are 
always  contained  in  abundance  in  the  feces  of  the  dog.     That  ii^ 
not  more  than  one-fifteenth  part  of  the  sulphur,  originally  present 
in  the  bile,  could  be  detected  in  the  feces.    As  this  is  a  simple 
chemical  element,  not  decomposable  by  any  known  means,  it  mut, 
accordingly,  have  been  reabsorbed  from  the  intestine. 

We  have  endeavored  to  complete  the  evidence  thus  furnished  by 
Bidder  and  Schmidt,  and  to  demonstrate  directly  the  reabsorption 
of  the  biliary  matters,  by  searching  for  them  in  the  ingredients  at 
the  portal  blood.    We  have  examined,  for  this  purpose,  the  portal 
blood  of  dogs,  killed  at  various  periods  aft^er  feeding.     The  i^nimifclg 
were  killed  by  section  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  a  ligature  imme- 
diately placed  on  the  portal  vein,  while  the  circulation  was  still 
active,  and  the  requisite  quantity  of  blood  collected  by  opening 
the  vein.    The  blood  was  sometimes  immediately  evaporated  to 
dryness  by  the  water  bath.    Sometimes  it  was  coagulated  by  boil- 
ing in  a  porcelain  capsule,  over  a  spirit  lamp,  with  water  and  an 
excess  of  sulphate  of  soda,  and  the  filtered  watery  solution  after- 
ward examined.    But  most  frequently  the  blood,  after  being  col- 
lected from  the  vein,  was  coagulated  by  the  gradual  addition  of 
three  times  its  volume  of  alcohol  at  ninety-five  per  cent.,  stirring 
the  mixture  constantly,  so  as  to  make  the  coagulation  gradual  and 
uniform.  It  was  then  filtered,  the  moist  mass  remaining  on  the  filter 
subjected  to  strong  pressure  in  a  linen  bag,  by  a  porcelain  press, 
and  the  fluid  thus  obtained  added  to  that  previously  filtered.    The 
entire  spirituous  solution  was  then  evaporated  to  dryness,  the  dry 
residue  extracted  with  absolute  alcohol,  and  the  alcoholic  solution 
treated  as  usual,  with  ether,  &c.,  to  discover  the  presence  of  biliary 
matters.    In  every  instance,  blood  was  taken  at  the  same  time  from 
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the  jugular,  or  the  abdominal  vena  cava,  and  treated  in  the  same 
way  for  purposes  of  comparison. 

JWe  have  examined  the  blood,  in  this  way,  one,  four,  six,  nine, 
eleven  and  a  half,  twelve,  and  twenty  hours  after  feeding.  As  the 
fCBult  of  these  examinations,  we  have  found  that  in  the  venous  blood, 
both  of  the  portal  vein  and  of  the  general  circulation,  there  exists 
a  substance  soluble  in  water  and  absolute  alcohol,  and  precipitable 
by  ether  from  its  alcoholic  solution.  This  substance  is  often  consi- 
derably more  abundant  in  the  portal  blood  than  in  that  taken  from 
the  general  venous  system.  It  adheres  closely  to  the  sides  of  the 
glass  after  precipitation,  so  that  it  is  always  difficult,  and  often  im- 
possible, to  obtain  enough  of  it,  mixed  with  ether,  for  microscopic 
examination.  It  dissolves,  also,  like  the  biliary  substances,  with 
great  readiness  in  water ;  but  in  no  instance  have  we  ever  been  able 
to  obtain  from  it  such  a  satisfactory  reaction  with  Pettenkofer's  test, 
as  would  indicate  the  presence  of  bile.  This  is  not  because  the 
reaction  is  masked,  as  might  be  suspected,  by  some  of  the  other 
ingredients  of  the  blood ;  for  if  at  the  same  time,  two  drops  of  bile 
be  added  to  half  an  ounce  of  blood  taken  from  the  abdominal  vena 
cava,  and  the  two  specimens  treated  alike,  the  ether  precipitate  may 
be  considerably  more  abundant  in  the  case  of  the  portal  blood ;  and 
yet  that  from  the  blood  of  the  vena  cava,  dissolved  in  water,  will 
give  Pettenkofer's  reaction  for  bile  perfectly,  while  that  of  the  por- 
tal blood  will  give  no  such  reaction. 

Notwithstanding,  then,  the  irresistible  evidence  afforded  by  the 
experiments  of  Bidder  and  Schmidt,  that  the  biliary  matters  are 
really  taken  up  by  the  portal  blood,  we  have  failed  to  recognize 
them  there  by  Pettenkofer's  test.  They  must  accordingly  undergo 
certain  alterations  in  the  intestine,  previously  to  their  absorption,  so 
that  they  no  longer  give  the  ordinary  reaction  of  the  biliary  sub- 
stances. We  cannot  say,  at  present,  precisely  what  these  alterations 
are ;  but  they  are  evidently  transformations  of  a  catalytic  nature, 
produced  by  the  contact  of  the  bile  with  the  intestinal  juices. 

The  bile,  therefore,  is  a  secretion  which  has  not  yet  accomplished 
its  function  when  it  is  discharged  from  the  liver  and  poured  into  the 
intestine.  On  the  contrary,  during  its  passage  through  the  intestine 
it  is  still  in  the  interior  of  the  body,  in  contact  with  glandular  sur- 
&ces,  and  mingled  with  various  organic  substances,  the  ingredients 
of  the  intestinal  fluids,  which  act  upon  it  as  catalytic  bodies,  and 
produce  in  it  new  transformations.  This  may  account  for  the  fact 
stated  above,  that  the  bile,  though  a  constant  and  uninterrupted 
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secretion,  is  nevertheless  poured  into  the  intestine  in  the  great 
abundance  immediately  after  a  hearty  meal.  This  is  not  becans 
is  to  take  any  direct  part  in  the  digestion  of  the  food ;  but  been 
the  intestinal  fluids,  being  themselves  present  at  that  time  in 
greatest  abundance,  can  then  act  upon  and  decompose  the  great 
quantity  of  bile.  At  all  events,  the  biliary  ingredients,  after  be 
altered  and  transformed  in  the  intestine,  as  thej  might  be  in 
interior  of  a  glandular  organ,  re-enter  the  blood  nnder  some  i 
form,  and  are  carried  away  by  the  circulation,  to  complete  tl 
function  in  some  other  part  of  the  body. 
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CHAPTER   IX. 

FORMATION  OF  SUGAR  IN  THE  LIVER. 

Beside  the  secretioD  of  bile,  the  liver  performs  also  another 
exceedingly  important  function,  viz.,  the  production  of  sugar  by  a 
metamorphosis  of  some  of  its  organic  ingredients. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  a  considerable  quantity  of  sac- 
charine matter  is  introduced  with  the  food,  or  produced,  from 
starchy  substances,  by  the  digestive  process  in  the  intestinal  canal. 
In  man  and  the  herbivorous  animals,  accordingly,  an  abundant 
supply  of  sugar  is  derived  from  these  sources ;  and,  as  we  have 
already  shown,  the  sugar  thus  introduced  is  necessary  for  the  proper 
support  of  the  vital  functions.  For  though  the  saccharine  matter 
absorbed  from  the  intestine  is  destroyed  by  decomposition  soon 
after  entering  the  circulation,  yet  the  chemical  changes  by  which 
its  decomposition  is  effected  are  themselves  necessary  for  the  proper 
constitution  of  the  blood,  and  the  healthy  nutrition  of  the  tissues. 
Experiment  shows,  however,  that  the  system  does  not  depend,  for 
its  supply  of  sugar,  entirely  upon  external  sources ;  but  that  sac- 
charine matter  is  also  produced  independently,  in  the  tissue  of  the 
liver,  whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  the  food  upon  which  the 
animal  subsists. 

This  important  function  was  first  discovered  by  M.  Claude 
Bernard*  in  1848,  and  described  by  him  under  the  name  of  the 
glycogenic  function  of  the  liver. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  sugar  may  be  abundantly  secreted, 
under  some  circumstances,  when  no  vegetable  matters  have  been 
taken  with  the  food.  The  milk,  for  example,  of  all  animals,  car- 
nivorous as  well  as  herbivorous,  contains  a  notable  proportion  of 
sugar ;  and  the  quantity  thus  secreted,  during  lactation,  is  in  some 
instances  very  great.  In  the  human  subject,  also,  when  suffering 
fix>m  diabetes,  the  amount  of  saccharine  matter  discharged  with  the 

I  NouveUe  Fonotion  da  Foie.     Paris,  1853. 
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urine  has  often  appeared  to  be  altogether  ont  of  proportion  to  that 
which  could  be  accounted  for  by  the  vegetable  sabstances  taken  is 
food.  The  experiments  of  Bernard,  the  most  important  of  wbid 
we  have  repeatedly  confirmed,  in  common  with  other  investigatois, 
show  that  in  these  instances  most  of  the  sugar  has  an  internal 
origin,  and  that  it  first  makes  its  appearance  in  the  tissue  of  tk 
liver. 

If  a  carnivorous  animal,  as,  for  example,  a  dog  or  a  cat,  he  &d 
for  several  days  exclusively  upon  meat,  and  then  killed,  the  liver 
alone  of  all  the  internal  organs  is  found  to  contain  sugar  among  iti 
other  ingredients.  For  this  purpose,  a  portion  of  the  organ  shooU 
be  cut  into  small  pieces,  reduced  to  a  pulp  by  grinding  in  a  mortar 
with  a  little  water,  and  the  mixture  coagulated  by  boiling  with  an 
excess  of  sulphate  of  soda,  in  order  to  precipitate  the  albuminons 
and  coloring  matters.  The  filtered  fluid  will  then  reduce  the  oxide 
of  copper,  with  great  readiness,  on  the  application  of  Trommer's 
test.  A  decoction  of  the  same  tissue,  mixed  with  a  little  yeast,  will 
also  give  rise  to  fermentation,  producing  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid, 
as  is  usual  with  saccharine  solutions.  On  the  contrary,  the  tissues 
of  the  spleen,  the  kidneys,  the  lungs,  the  muscles,  &c.,  treated  in  the 
same  way,  give  no  indication  of  sugar,  and  do  not  reduce  the  salts 
of  copper.  Every  other  organ  in  the  body  may  be  entirely  desti- 
tute of  sugar,  but  the  liver  always  contains  it  in  considerable  quan- 
tity, provided  the  animal  be  healthy.  Even  the  blood  of  the  portal 
vein,  examined  by  a  similar  process,  contains  no  saccharine  element, 
and  yet  the  tissue  of  the  organ  supplied  by  it  shows  an  abundanoe 
of  saccharine  ingredients. 

It  is  remarkable  for  how  long  a  time  the  liver  will  continue  to 
exhibit  the  presence  of  sugar,  after  all  external  supplies  of  this 
substance  have  been  cut  off.  Bernard  kept  two  dogs  under  his  own 
observation,  one  for  a  period  of  three,  the  other  of  eight  months,* 
during  which  period  they  were  confined  strictly  to  a  diet  of  animal 
food  (boiled  calves'  heads  and  tripe),  and  then  killed.  Upon  ex- 
amination, the  liver  was  found,  in  each  instance,  to  contain  a 
proportion  of  sugar  fully  equal  to  that  present  in  the  organ  under 
ordinary  circumstances. 

The  sugar,  therefore,  which  is  found  in  the  liver  after  death,  is  a 
normal  ingredient  of  the  hepatic  tissue.  It  is  not  formed  in  other 
parts  of  the  body,  nor  absorbed  from  the  intestinal  canal,  but  takes 

'  NouveUe  Fonotion  da  Foie,  p.  50. 
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its  origin  is  the  liver  itself;  it  is  produced,  as  a  new  formation, 
by  a  secreting  process  in  the  tissue  of  the  organ. 

The  presence  of  sugar  in  the  liver  is  common  to  all  species  of 
animals,  so  far  as  is  yet  known.  Bernard  found  it  invariably  in 
monkeys,  dogs,  cats,  rabbits,  the  horse,  the  ox,  the  goat,  the  sheep, 
in  birds,  in  reptiles,  and  in  most  kinds  of  fish.  It  was  only  in  two 
species  of  fish,  viz.,  the  eel  and  the  ray  (Murasna  anguilla  and  Baia 
batis),  that  he  sometimes  failed  to  discover  it ;  but  the  failure  in 
these  instances  was  apparently  owing  to  the  commencing  putres- 
cence of  the  tissue,  by  which  the  sugar  had  probably  been  destroyed. 
In  the  fresh  liver  of  the  human  subject,  examined  after  death  from 
accidental  violence,  sugar  was  found  to  be  present  in  the  proportion 
of  1.10  to  2.14  per  cent  of  the  entire  weight  of  the  organ. 

The  following  list  shows  the  average  percentage  of  sugar  present 
in  the  healthy  liver  of  man  and  different  species  of  animals,  accord- 
ing to  the  examinations  of  Bernard : — 

PEHCB5TA0B  OK  SuOAB  HT  THE  LiVER. 

In  man    .        .        .        .1.68  In  ox       .        .        .        .    2.30 


"  monkej 
"  dog     . 
"  cat 
»*  rabbit 
**  sheep 


2.15  **  horse  ....  4.08 

1.69  "  goat    ....  3.89 

1.94  "  birds  ....  1.49 

1.94  "  reptiles        .        .        .  1.04 

2.00  "  fish      .        .        .        .  1.45 


With  regard  to  the  nature  and  properties  of  the  liver  sugar,  it 
resembles  very  closely  glucose,  or  the  sugar  of  starch,  the  sugar  of 
honey,  and  the  sugar  of  milk,  though  it  is  not  absolutely  identical 
with  either  one  of  them.  Its  solution  reduces,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
salts  of  copper  in  Trommer's  test,  and  becomes  colored  brown  when 
boiled  with  caustic  potass.  It  ferments  very  readily,  also,  when 
mixed  with  yeast  and  kept  at  the  temperature  of  70°  to  100°  F. 
It  is  distinguished  from  all  the  other  sugars,  according  to  Bernard,' 
by  the  readiness  with  which  it  becomes  decomposed  in  the  blood — 
since  cane  sugar  and  beet  root  sugar,  if  injected  into  the  circulation 
of  a  living  animal,  pass  through  the  system  without  sensible  decom- 
position,- and  are  discharged  unchanged  with  the  urine ;  sugar  of 
milk  and  glucose,  if  injected  in  moderate  quantity,  are  decomposed 
in  the  blood,  but  if  introduced  in  greater  abundance  make  their 
appearance  also  in  the  urine ;  while  a  solution  of  liver  sugar,  though 
injected  in  much  larger  quantity  than  either  of  the  others,  may  dis- 

*  Lemons  de  Phjsiologie  Ezp^rimentale.     Paris,  1855,  p.  213. 
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appear  altogether  in  the  circulation,  *vithoat  passing  off  by  die 
kidneys. 

This  substance  is  therefore  a  sugar  of  animal  origin,  similir  n 
its  properties  to  other  varieties  of  saccharine  matteri  derived  frm 
different  sources. 

The  sugar  of  the  liver  is  not  produced  in  the  blood  bj  a  dinet 
decomposition  of  the  elements  of  the  circulating  flaid  in  the  vesBdi 
of  the  organ,  but  takes  its  origin  in  the  solid  stthaiance  ^  the  h^ftk 
tissue^  as  a  natural  ingredient  of  its  organic  texture.  The  blood 
which  may  be  pressed  out  from  a  liver  recently  extracted  firom  tbe 
body,  it  is  true,  contains  sugar ;  but  this  sugar  it  has  absorbed  froa 
the  tissues  of  the  organ  in  which  it  circulates.  This  is  demonstrated 
by  the  singular  fact  that  the  fresh  liver  of  a  recently  killed  animil, 
though  it  may  be  entirely  drained  of  blood  and  of  the  sagar  whid 
it  contained  at  the  moment  of  death,  will  still  continae  for  a  oertun 
time  to  produce  a  saccharine  substance.  If  such  a  liver  be  injected 
with  water  by  the  portal  vein,  and  all  the  blood  contained  in  iti 
vessels  washed  out  by  the  stream,  the  water  which  escapes  by  the 
hepatic  vein  will  still  be  found  to  contain  sugar.  M.  Bernard  has 
found'  that  if  all  the  sugar  contained  in  a  fresh  liver  be  extracted  in 
this  manner  by  a  prolonged  watery  injection,  so  that  neither  the 
water  which  escapes  by  the  hepatic  vein,  nor  the  substance  of  the 
liver  itself,  contain  any  further  traces  of  sugar,  and  if  the  organ  be 
then  laid  aside  for  twenty -four  hours,  both  the  tissue  of  the  liver  and 
the  fluid  which  exudes  from  it  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  that  time 
to  have  again  become  highly  saccharine.  The  sugar,  therefore,  is 
evidently  not  produced  in  the  blood  circulating  through  the  liver, 
but  in  the  substance  of  the  organ  itself.  Once  having  originated 
in  the  hepatic  tissue,  it  is  absorbed  thence  by  the  blood,  and  trans- 
ported by  the  circulation,  as  we  shall  hereafter  show,  to  other  parts 
of  the  body. 

The  sugar  which  thus  originates  in  the  tissue  of  the  liver,  is  pro- 
duced by  a  mutual  decomposition  and  transformation  of  Tarioos 
other  ingredients  of  the  hepatic  substance ;  these  chemical  changes 
being  a  part  of  the  nutritive  processes  by  which  the  tissue  of  the 
organ  is  constantly  sustained  and  nourished.  There  is  probably  a 
series  of  several  different  transformations  which  take  place  in  this 
manner,  the  details  of  which  are  not  yet  known  to  us.  It  has  been 
discovered,  however,  that  one  change  at  least  precedes  the  final 

• 
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production  of  saccharine  matter ;  and  that  the  sugar  itself  is  pro- 
duced by  the  transformation  of  another  peculiar  substance,  of  ante- 
rior formation.  This  substance,  which  precedes  the  formation  of 
•agar,  and  which  is  itself  produced  in  the  tissue  of  the  liver,  is 
known  by  the  name  of  the  glycogenic  matter^  or  glycogene. 

This  glycogenic  matter  may  be  extracted  from  the  liver  in  the 
following  manner.  The  organ  is  taken  immediately  from  the  body 
of  the  recently  killed  animal,  cut  into  small  pieces,  and  coagulated  by 
being  placed  for  a  few  minutes  in  boiling  water.  This  is  in  order 
to  prevent  the  albuminous  liquids  of  the  organ  from  acting  upon 
the  glycogenic  matter  and  decomposing  it  at  a  medium  temperature. 
The  coagulated  tissue  is  then  drained,  placed  in  a  mortar,  reduced 
to  a  pulp  by  bruising  and  grinding,  and  afterward  boiled  in  dis- 
tilled water  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  more,  by  which  the  glyco- 
genic matter  is  extracted  and  held  in  solution  by  the  boiling  water. 

The  liquid  of  decoction,  which  should  be  as  concentrated  as  pos- 
sible, must  then  be  expressed,  strained,  and  filtered,  after  which  it 
appears  as  a  strongly  opalescent  fluid,  of  a  slightly  yellowish  tinge. 
The  glycogenic  matter  which  is  held  in  solution  may  be  precipi- 
tated by  the  addition  to  the  filtered  fluid  of  five  times  its  volume  of 
alcohol.  The  precipitate,  after  being  repeatedly  washed  with 
alcohol  in  order  to  remove  sugar  and  biliary  matters,  may  then  be 
redissolved  in  distilled  water.  It  may  be  precipitated  from  its 
watery  solution  either  by  alcohol  in  excess  or  by  crystallizable 
acetic  acid,  in  both  of  which  it  is  entirely  insoluble,  and  may  be 
afterward  kept  in  the  dry  state  for  an  indefinite  time  without  losing 
its  properties. 

The  glycogenic  matter,  obtained  in  this  way,  is  regarded  as 
intermediate  in  its  nature  and  properties  between  hydrated  starch 
and  dextrine.  Its  ultimate  composition,  according  to  M.  Pelouze,' 
is  as  follows : — 

When  brought  into  contact  with  iodine,  it  produces  a  coloration 
varying  from  violet  to  a  deep,  clear,  maroon  red.  It  does  not 
reduce  the  salts  of  copper  in  Trommer's  test,  nor  does  it  ferment 
when  placed  in  contact  with  yeast  at  the  proper  temperature.  It 
does  not,  therefore,  of  itself  contain  sugar.  It  may  easily  be  con- 
verted into  sugar,  however,  by  contact  with  any  of  the  animal 
ferments,  as,  for  example,  those  contained  in  the  saliva  or  in  the 
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blood.  If  a  solution  of  glycogenic  matter  be  mixed  with  fnk 
human  saliva,  and  kept  for  a  few  minutes  at  the  temperatare  i 
100^  F.,  the  mixture  will  then  be  found  to  have  acquired  thepowv 
of  reducing  the  salts  of  copper  and  of  entering  into  fermentation  Ij 
contact  with  yeast.  The  glycogenic  matter  has  therefore  beea 
converted  into  sugar  by  a  process  of  catalysis^  in  the  same  minBcr 
as  vegetable  starch  would  be  transformed  under  similar  conditioiH. 

The  glycogenic  matter  which  is  thus  destined  to  be  converted 
into  sugar,  is  formed  in  the  liver  by  the  processes  of  nutrition.  It 
may  be  extracted,  as  we  have  seen  above,  from  the  hepatic  tiane 
of  carnivorous  animals,  and  is  equally  present  when  they  have  bee& 
exclusively  confined  for  many  days  to  a  meat  diet.  It  is  not  in- 
troduced with  the  food ;  for  the  fleshy  meat  of  the  herbivora  doa 
not  contain  it  in  appreciable  quantity,  though  these  animals  so 
constantly  take  starchy  substances  with  their  food.  In  them,  the 
starchy  matters  are  transformed  into  sugar  by  digestioni  and  tbe 
sugar  so  produced  is  rapidly  destroyed  after  entering  the  cinmk- 
tion ;  so  that  usually  neither  saccharine  nor  starchy  substances  are 
to  be  discovered  in  the  muscular  tissue.  M.  Poggiale'  found  thit 
in  very  many  experiments,  performed  by  a  commission  of  the 
French  Academy  for  the  purpose  of  examining  this  subject,  glyco- 
genic matter  was  detected  in  ordinary  butcher's  meat  only  once. 
We  have  also  found  it  to  be  absent  from  the  fresh  meat  of  the 
bullock's  heart,  when  examined  in  the  manner  described  above. 
Nevertheless,  in  dogs  fed  exclusively  upon  this  food  for  eight  days, 
glycogenic  matter  may  be  found  in  abundance  in  the  liver,  while 
it  does  not  exist  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  as  the  spleen,  kidney, 
lungs,  &;c. 

Furthermore,  in  a  dog  fed  exclusively  for  eight  days  upon  the 
fresh  meat  of  the  bullock's  heart,  and  then  killed  four  hours  after 
a  meal  of  the  same  food,  at  which  time  intestinal  absorption  is 
going  on  in  full  vigor,  the  liver  contains,  as  above  mentioned,  both 
glycogenic  matter  and  sugar;  but  neither  sugar  nor  glycogenic  mat- 
ter can  be  found  in  the  blood  of  the  portal  vein,  when  subjected  to 
a  similar  examination. 

The  glycogenic  matter,  accordingly,  does  not  originate  from  any 
external  source,  but  is  formed  in  the  tissue  of  the  liver;  where  it 
is  soon  afterward  transformed  into  sugar,  while  still  forming  a  part 
of  the  substance  of  the  organ. 

'  Journal  de  Phjsiulogie,  Paris,  1858,  p.  658. 
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■  ^  The  formation  of  sugar  in  the  liver  is  therefore  a  function  com- 
J  poeed  of  two  distinct  and  successive  processes,  viz:  first,  the  forma- 
J  tioD,  in  the  hepatic  tissue,  of  a  glycogenic  matter,  having  some 
^  twemblance  to  dextrine;  and  secondly,  the  conversion  of  this  gly- 
J  cogenic  matter  into  sugar,  by  a  process  of  catalysis  and  transforma- 
J  tion. 

•        The  sugar  thus  produced  in  the  substance  of  the  liver  is  absorbed 
'    from  it  by  the  blood  circulating  in  its  vessels.    The  mechanism  of 
'    this  absorption  is  probably  the  same  with  that  which  goes  on  in 
f    oiher  parts  of  the  circulation.    It  is  a  process  of  transudation  and 
'     endosmosis,  by  which  the  blood  in  the  vessels  takes  up  the  saccha- 
rine fluids  of  the  liver,  daring  its  passage  through  the  organ. 
While  the  blood  of  the  portal  vein,  therefore,  in  an  animal  fed 
exclusively  upon  meat,  contains  no  sugar,  the  blood  of  the  hepatic 
▼ein,  as  it  passes  upward  to  tlie  heart,  is  always  rich  in  saccharine 
ingredients.    This  difference  can  easily  be  demonstrated  by  exa- 
mining comparatively  the  two  kinds  of  blood,  portal  and  heptic, 
from  the  recently  killed  animal.    The  blood  in  its  passage  through 
the  liver  is  found  to  have  acquired  a  new  ingredient,  and  shows, 
upon  examination,  aU  the  properties  of  a  saccharine  liquid. 

The  sugar  produced  in  the  liver  is  accordingly  to  be  regarded  as 
a  true  secretion,  formed  by  the  glandular  tissue  of  the  organ,  by  a 
similar  process  to  that  of  other  glandular  secretions.  It  differs 
from  the  latter,  not  in  the  manner  of  its  production,  but  only  in 
the  mode  of  its  discharge.  For  while  the  biliary  matters  produced 
in  the  liver  are  absorbed  by  the  hepatic  ducts  and  conducted  down- 
ward to  the  gall-bladder  and  the  intestine,  the  sugar  is  absorbed  by 
the  bloodvessels  of  the  organ  and  carried  upward,  by  the  hepatic 
veins,  toward  the  heart  and  the  general  circulation. 

The  production  of  sugar  in  the  liver  during  health  is  a  constant 
process,  continuing,  in  many  cases,  for  several  days  after  the  animal 
has  been  altogether  deprived  of  food.  Its  activity,  however,  like 
that  of  most  other  secretions,  is  subject  to  periodical  augmentation 
and  diminution.  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  sugar,  which 
is  absorbed  by  the  blood  from  the  tissue  of  the  liver,  disappears 
very  soon  after  entering  the  circulation.  As  the  bile  is  transformed 
in  the  intestine,  so  the  sugar  is  decomposed  in  the  blood.  We  are 
not  yet  acquainted,  however,  with  the  precise  nature  of  the  changes 
which  it  undergoes  aft;er  entering  the  vascular  system.  It  is  very 
probable,  according  to  the  views  of  Lehmann  and  Bobin,  that  it  is 
at  first  converted  into  lactic  acid  (C^H^O^,  which  decomposes  in 
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turn  the  alkaline  carbonates,  setting  free  carbonic  acid,  and  form 
ing  lactates  of  soda  and  potass.  But  whatever  be  the  exact  mode 
of  its  transformation,  it  is  certain  that  the  sugar  diaappears  rapidly; 
and  while  it  exists  in  considerable  quantity  in  the  liver  and  in  tbe 
blood  of  the  hepatic  veins  and  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  it  is  not 
usually  to  be  found  in  the  pulmonary  veins  nor  in  tbe  blood  of  tk 
general  circulation. 

About  two  and  a  half  or  three  hours,  however,  after  the  inges- 
tion of  food,  according  to  the  investigations  of  Bernard,  the  ciren- 
lation  of  blood  through  the  portal  system  and  the  liver  becomes 
considerably  accelerated.  A  larger  quantity  of  sugar  is  then  pro- 
duced in  the  liver  and  carried  away  from  the  organ  bj  the  hepttie 
veins ;  so  that  a  portion  of  it  then  escapes  decomposition  wbik 
passing  through  the  lungs,  and  begins  to  appear  in  the  blood  of 
the  arterial  system.  Soon  afterward  it  appears  also  in  the  blood 
of  the  capillaries ;  and  from  four  to  six  hours  after  the  commence- 
ment of  digestion  it  is  produced  in  the  liver  so  much  more  rapidly 
than  it  is  destroyed  in  the  blood,  that  the  surplus  quantity  circulttes 
throughout  the  body,  and  the  blood  everywhere  has  a  slightly 
saccharine  character.  It  does  not,  however,  in  the  healthy  condi- 
tion,  make  its  appearance  in  any  of  the  secretions. 

After  the  sixth  hour,  this  unusual  activity  of  the  sugar  prodadng 
function  begins  again  to  diminish;  and  the  transformation  of  the 
sugar  in  the  circulation  going  on  as  before,  it  gradually  disappesis 
as  an  ingredient  of  the  blood.  Finally,  the  ordinary  equilibrinm 
between  its  production  and  its  decomposition  is  re-established,  and 
it  can  no  longer  be  found  except  in  the  liver  and  in  that  part  of 
the  circulatory  system  which  is  between  the  liver  and  the  langa 
There  is,  therefore,  a  periodical  increase  in  the  amount  of  unde- 
composed  sugar  in  the  blood,  as  we  have  already  shown  to  be  the 
case  with  the  fatty  matter  absorbed  during  digestion ;  but  this  in- 
crease is  soon  followed  by  a  corresponding  diminution,  and  daring 
the  greater  portion  of  the  time  its  decomposition  keeps  pace  with 
its  production,  and  it  is  consequently  prevented  from  appearing  in 
the  blood  of  the  general  circulation. 

There  are  produced,  accordingly,  in  the  liver,  two  different  secre- 
tions, viz.,  bile  and  sugar.  Both  of  them  originate  by  transforma- 
tion of  the  ingredients  of  the  hepatic  tissue,  from  which  they  are 
absorbed  by  two  different  sets  of  vessels.  The  bile  is  taken  up  by 
the  biliary  ducts,  and  by  them  discharged  into  the  intestine;  while 
the  sugar  is  carried  off  by  the  hepatic  veins,  to  be  decomposed  in  the 
circulation,  and  become  subservient  to  the  nutrition  of  the  blood. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


THE    SPLEEN. 


The  spleen  is  an  exceedingly  vascular  organ,  situated  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  great  pouch  of  the  stomach  and  supplied  abund- 
antly by  branches  of  the  coeliac  axis.  Its  veins,  like  those  of  the 
digestive  abdominal  organs,  form  a  part  of  the  great  portal  system, 
and  conduct  the  blood  which  has  passed  through  it  to  the  liver, 
before  it  mingles  again  with  the  general  current  of  the  circulation. 

The  spleen  is  covered  on  its  exterior  by  an  investing  membrane 
or  capsule,  which  forms  a  protective  sac,  containing  the  soft  pulp 
of  which  the  greater  part  of  the  organ  is  composed.  This  capsule, 
in  the  spleen  of  the  ox,  is  thick,  whitish  and  opaque,  and  is  com- 
posed to  a  great  extent  of  yellow  elastic  tissue.  It  accordingly 
possesses,  in  a  high  degree,  the  physical  property  of  elasticity,  and 
maybe  widely  stretched  without  laceration;  returning  readily  to 
its  original  size  as  soon  as  the  extending  force  is  relaxed. 

In  the  carnivorous  animals,  on  the  other  hand,  the  capsule  of 
the  spleen  is  thinner,  and  more  colorless  and  transparent.  It  con- 
tains here  but  very  little  elastic  tissue,  being  composed  mostly  of 
smooth,  involuntary  muscular  fibres,  connected  in  layers  by  a  little 
intervening  areolar  tissue.  In  the  herbivorous  animals,  accordingly, 
the  capsule  of  the  spleen  is  simply  elastic,  while  in  the  carnivora  it 
is  contractile. 

In  both  instances,  however,  the  elastic  and  contractile  properties 
of  the  capsule  subserve  a  nearly  similar  purpose.  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  spleen  is  subject  to  occasional  and  per- 
haps regular  variations  in  size,  owing  to  the  varying  condition  of 
the  abdominal  circulation.  Dr.  William  Dobson'  found  that  the 
size  of  the  organ  increased,  from  the  third  hour  after  feeding  up  to 
the  fifth ;  when  it  arrived  at  its  maximum,  gradually  decreasing 
after  that  period.    When  these  periodical  congestions  take  place, 
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the  organ  becoming  turgid  with  blood,  the  capsale  is  distended; 
and  limits,  bj  its  resisting  power,  the  d^ree  of  tamefaction  to 
which  the  spleen  is  liable.  When  the  disturbing  cause  has  agiii 
passed  away,  and  the  circulation  is  about  to  return  to  its  ordioiij 
condition,  the  elasticity  of  the  capsule  in  the  herbivora  and  its  oot- 
tractilitj  in  the  carnivora,  compress  the  soft  vascalar  tissue  witliii, 
and  reduce  the  organ  to  its  original  dimensions.  This  oontrMtik 
action  of  the  investing  capsule  can  be  readilj  seen  in  the  dog  or 
the  cat,  by  opening  the  abdomen  while  digestion  is  going  on,  ex- 
posing the  spleen  and  removing  it,  after  ligature  of  its  veaack 
When  first  exposed,  the  organ  is  plump  and  rounded,  and  preaenti 
externally  a  smooth  and  shining  surjEetce.  But  aa  soon  as  it  bu 
been  removed  from  the  abdomen  and  its  vessels  divided,  it  begiu 
to  contract  sensibly,  becomes  reduced  in  size,  stifl^  and  resisting  to 
the  touch ;  while  its  surface,  at  the  same  time,  becomes  uniformly 
wrinkled,  by  the  contraction  of  itd  muscular  fibres. 

In  its  interior,  the  substance  of  the  spleen  is  traversed  everywhere 
by  slender  and  ribbon-like  cords  of  fibrous  tissue,  which  radiite 
from  the  sheath  of  its  principal  arterial  trunks,  and  are  finally 
attached  to  the  internal  surface  of  its  investing  capsule.  Then 
fibrous  cords,  or  trahecuhej  as  they  are  called,  bj  their  frequent 
branching  and  mutual  interlacement,  form  a  kind  of  skeleton  or 
framework  by  which  the  soft  splenic  pulp  is  embraced,  and  the 
shape  and  integrity  of  the  organ  maintained.  Thej  are  composed 
of  similar  elements  to  those  of  the  investing  capsule,  viz.,  elastic 
tissue  and  involuntary  muscular  fibres,  united  with  each  other  bj 
a  varying  quantity  of  the  fibres  of  areolar  tissue. 

The  interstices  between  the  trabecule  of  the  spleen  are  occupied 
by  the  splenic  pulp;  a  soft,  reddish  substance,  which  containfl^ 
beside  a  few  nerves  and  lymphatics,  capillary  bloodvessels  in  great 
profusion,  and  certain  whitish  globular  bodies,  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  distinguishing  anatomical  elements  of  the  organ,  and 
which  are  termed  the  Malpighian  bodies  of  the  tpleen. 

The  Malpighian  bodies  are  very  abundant,  and  are  scattered 
throughout  the  splenic  pulp,  being  most  frequently  attached  to  the 
sides,  or  at  the  point  of  bifurcation  of  some  small  artery.  They 
are  readily  visible  to  the  naked  eye  in  the  spleen  of  the  ox,  upon  a 
fresh  section  of  the  organ,  as  minute,  whitish,  rounded  bodies,  which 
may  be  separated,  by  careful  manipulation,  from  the  surrounding 
parts.  In  the  carnivorous  animals,  on  the  other  hand,  and  in  the 
human  subject,  it  is  more  difficult  to  distinguish  them  by  the  un- 
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aided  eye,  though  they  always  exist  in  the  spleen  in  a  healthy 
condition.  Their  average  diameter,  according  to  KoUiker,  is  if\  of 
an  inch.  They  consist  of  a  closed  sac,  or  capsule,  containing  in 
its  interior  a  viscid,  semi-solid  mass  of  cells,  cell-nuclei,  and  homo- 
geneous substance.  Each  Malpighian  body  is  covered,  on  its  exte- 
rior, by  a  network  of  fine  capillary  bloodvessels ;  and  it  is  now 
perfectly  well  settled,  by  the  observations  of  various  anatomists 
(KoUiker,  Busk,  Huxley,  &c.),  that  bloodvessels  also  penetrate  into 
the  substance  of  the  Malpighian  body,  and  there  form  an  internal 
capillary  plexus. 

The  spleen  is  accordingly  a  glandular  organ,  analogous  in  its 
minute  structure  to  the  solitary  and  agminated  glands  of  the  small 
intestine,  and  to  the  lymphatic  glands  throughout  the  body.  Like 
them,  it  is  a  gland  without  an  excretory  duct;  and  resembles  also, 
in  this  respect,  the  thyroid  and  thymus  glands  and  the  supra-renal 
capsules.  All  these  organs  have  a  structure  which  is  evidently 
glandular  in  its  nature,  and  yet  the  name  of  glands  has  been  some- 
times refused  to  them  because  they  have,  as  above  mentioned,  no 
duct,  and  produce  apparently  no  distinct  secretion.  We  have 
already  seen,  however,  that  a  secretion  may  be  produced  in  the 
interior  of  a  glandular  organ,  like  the  sugar  in  the  substance  of  the 
liver,  and  yet  not  be  discharged  by  its  excretory  duct  The  veins 
of  the  gland,  in  this  instance,  perform  the  part  of  excretory  ducts. 
They  absorb  the  new  materials,  and  convey  them,  through  the 
medium  of  the  blood,  to  other  parts  of  the  body,  where  they  suffer 
subsequent  alterations,  and  are  finally  decomposed  in  the  circula- 
tion. 

The  action  of  such  organs  is  consequently  to  modify  the  consti- 
tution of  the  blood.  As  the  blood  passes  through  their  tissue,  it 
absorbs  from  the  glandular  substance  certain  materials  which  it  did 
not  previously  contain,  and  which  are  necessary  to  the  perfect  con- 
stitution of  the  circulating  fluid.  The  blood,  as  it  passes  out  from 
the  organ,  has  therefore  a  different  composition  from  that  which  it 
possessed  before  its' entrance;  and  on  this. account  the  name  of 
vaacular  glands  has  been  applied  to  all  the  glandular  organs  above 
mentioned,  which  are  destitute  of  excretory  ducts,  and  is  eminently 
applicable  to  the  spleen. 

The  precise  alteration,  however,  which  is  effected  in  the  blood 
during  its  passage  through  the  splenic  tissue,  has  not  yet  been 
discovered.  Various  hypotheses  have  been  advanced  from  time  to 
time,  as  to  the  processes  which  go  on  in  this  organ ;  many  of  them 
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Tague  and  indefinite  in  character,  and  some  of  them  directly  on- 
tradictory  of  each  other.  None,  however,  have  jet  been  oflbni 
which  are  entirely  satisfactory  in  themselveSy  or  which  rest  on  anl- 
ciently  reliable  evidence. 

A  very  remarkable  fact  with  regard  to  the  spleen  is  that  it  m 
be  entirely  removed,  in  many  of  the  lower  animals,  withoat  its  \m 
producing  any  serious  permanent  injury.  This  experiment  hi 
been  frequently  performed  by  various  observers,  and  we  have  oa^ 
selves  repeated  it  several  times  with  similar  results.  The  oign 
may  be  easily  removed,  in  the  dog  or  the  cat,  by  drawing  it  mi 
of  the  abdomen,  through  an  opening  in  the  median  line,  placing  i 
few  ligatures  upon  the  vessels  of  the  gastro-splenio  omentum,  wd 
then  dividing  the  vessels  between  the  ligatures  and  the  spleen.  Tk 
wound  usually  heals  without  difficulty ;  and  if  the  animal  be  kiOel 
some  weeks  afterward,  the  only  remaining  trace  of  the  operttka 
is  an  adhesion  of  the  omentum  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  abdominil 
parietes,  at  the  situation  of  the  original  wound. 

The  most  constant  and  permanent  effect  of  a  removal  of  Ae 
spleen  is  an  unusual  increase  of  the  appetite.  This  symptom  le 
have  observed  in  some  instances  to  be  excessively  developed;  lo 
that  the  animal  would  at  all  times  throw  himself,  with  an  unnatani 
avidity,  upon  any  kind  of  food  offered  him.  We  have  seen  a  dog 
subjected  to  this  operation,  afterward  feed  withoat  hesitation  apoB 
the  flesh  of  other  dogs;  and  even  devour  greedily  the  entrails, 
taken  warm  from  the  abdomen  of  the  recently  killed  animaL  Tbe 
food  taken  in  this  unusual  quantity  is,  however,  perfectly  well 
digested;  and  the  animal  will  often  gain  very  perceptibly  in  weight 
In  one  instance,  a  cat,  in  whom  the  unnatural  appetite  was  marked 
though  not  excessive,  increased  in  weight  from  five  to  six  poundfl^ 
in  the  course  of  a  little  less  than  two  months;  and  at  the  same 
time  the  fur  became  sleek  and  glossy,  and  there  was  a  considerable 
improvement  in  the  general  appearance  of  the  animal. 

Another  symptom,  which  usually  follows  removal  of  the  spleen, 
is  an  unnatural  ferocity  of  disposition.  The  animal  will  frequently 
attack  others,  of  its  own  or  a  different  species,  withoat  any  appa- 
rent cause,  and  without  any  regard  to  the  difference  of  size,  strength, 
&c.  This  symptom  is  sometimes  equally  excessive  with  that  of  an 
unnatural  appetite ;  while  in  other  instances  it  shows  itself  only  in 
occasional  outbursts  of  irritability  and  violence. 

Neither  of  the  symptoms,  however,  which  we  have  just  de- 
scribed, appear  to  exert  any  permanently  injurious  effect  upon  tbe 
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'  ftnimal  which  has  been  subjected  to  the  operation;  and  life  may  be 
k  prolonged  for  an  indefinite  period,  without  any  serious  disturbance 
'   of  the  nutritive  process,  after  the  spleen  has  been  completely 

extirpated. 
■        We  must  accordingly  regard  the  spleen,  not  as  a  single  organ, 
I    but  as  associated  with  others,  which  may  completely,  or  to  a  great 
t    extent,  perform  its  functions  after  its  entire  removal.    We  have 
*already  noticed  the  similarity  in  structure  between  the  spleen  and 
the  mesenteric  and  lymphatic  glands ;  a  similarity  which  has  led 
acme  writers  to  regard  them  as  more  or  less  closely  associated  with 
each  other  in  function,  and  to  consider  the  spleen  as  an  unusually 
developed  lymphatic  or  mesenteric  gland.    It  is  true  that  this 
organ  is  provided  with  a  comparatively  scanty  supply  of  lymphatic 
Tessels;  and  the  chyle,  which  is  absorbed  from  the  intestine,  does 
not  pass  through  the  spleen,  as  it  passes  through  the  remaining 
mesenteric  glands.    Still,  the  physiological  action  of  the  spleen 
may  correspond  with  that  of  the  other  lymphatic  glands,  so  far  as 
re^ods  its  influence  on  the  blood;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  its  function  is  shared,  either  by  them  or  by  some  other  glan- 
dular organs,  which  become  unnaturally  active,  and  more  or  less 
perfectly  supply  its  place  after  its  complete  removal. 
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appear  altogether  in  the  circulation,  *vithoat  passing  off  by  tk 
kidneys. 

This  substance  is  therefore  a  sugar  of  animal  origin,  similir  a 
its  properties  to  other  varieties  of  saccharine  matter,  derived  fron 
different  sources. 

The  sugar  of  the  liver  is  not  produced  in  the  blood  bj  a  diieet 
decomposition  of  the  elements  of  the  circulating  flaid  in  the  veodi 
of  the  organ,  but  takes  its  origin  in  the  solid  subaiance  ^  the  htfA 
tissue,  as  a  natural  ingredient  of  its  organic  texture.  The  blood 
which  may  be  pressed  out  from  a  liver  recently  extracted  firom  tbe 
body,  it  is  true,  contains  sugar ;  but  this  sugar  it  has  absorbed  froa 
the  tissues  of  the  organ  in  which  it  circulates.  This  is  demonstrated 
by  the  singular  fact  that  the  fresh  liver  of  a  recently  killed  animil, 
though  it  may  be  entirely  drained  of  blood  and  of  the  sagar  which 
it  contained  at  the  moment  of  death,  will  still  continae  for  a  certiia 
time  to  produce  a  saccharine  substance.  If  such  a  liver  be  injected 
with  water  by  the  portal  vein,  and  all  the  blood  contained  in  its 
vessels  washed  out  by  the  stream,  the  water  which  escapes  by  tlie 
hepatic  vein  will  still  be  found  to  contain  sugar.  M.  Bernard  has 
found'  that  if  all  the  sugar  contained  in  a  fresh  liver  be  extracted  in 
this  manner  by  a  prolonged  watery  injection,  so  that  neither  the 
water  which  escapes  by  the  hepatic  vein,  nor  the  substance  of  the 
liver  itself,  contain  any  further  traces  of  sugar,  and  if  the  organ  be 
then  laid  aside  for  twenty-four  hours,  both  the  tissue  of  tbe  liver  tad 
the  fluid  which  exudes  from  it  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  that  time 
to  have  again  become  highly  saccharine.  The  sugar,  therefore,  is 
evidently  not  produced  in  the  blood  circulating  through  the  liver, 
but  in  the  substance  of  the  organ  itself.  Once  having  originated 
in  the  hepatic  tissue,  it  is  absorbed  thence  by  the  blood,  and  trans- 
ported by  the  circulation,  as  we  shall  hereafter  show,  to  other  parts 
of  the  body. 

The  sugar  which  thus  originates  in  the  tissue  of  the  liveri  is  pro- 
duced by  a  mutual  decomposition  and  transformation  of  varioos 
other  ingredients  of  the  hepatic  substance ;  these  chemical  changes 
being  a  part  of  the  nutritive  processes  by  which  the  tissue  of  tbe 
organ  is  constantly  sustained  and  nourished.  There  is  probably  a 
series  of  several  different  transformations  which  take  place  in  this 
manner,  the  details  of  which  are  not  yet  known  to  us.  It  has  been 
discovered,  however,  that  one  change  at  least  precedes  the  final 
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production  of  saccharine  matter ;  and  that  the  sugar  itself  is  pro- 
duced by  the  transformation  of  another  peculiar  substance,  of  ante- 
rior formation.  This  substance,  which  precedes  the  formation  of 
sugar,  and  which  is  itself  produced  in  the  tissue  of  the  liver,  is 
known  by  the  name  of  the  glycogenic  matter,  or  glycogene. 

This  glycogenic  matter  may  be  extracted  from  the  liver  in  the 
following  manner.  The  organ  is  taken  immediately  from  the  body 
of  the  recently  kiUed  animal,  cut  into  small  pieces,  and  coagulated  by 
being  placed  for  a  few  minutes  in  boiling  water.  This  is  in  order 
to  prevent  the  albuminous  liquids  of  the  organ  from  acting  upon 
the  glycogenic  matter  and  decomposing  it  at  a  medium  temperature. 
The  coagulated  tissue  is  then  drained,  placed  in  a  mortar,  reduced 
to  a  pulp  by  bruising  and  grinding,  and  afterward  boiled  in  dis- 
tilled water  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  more,  by  which  the  glyco- 
genic matter  is  extracted  and  held  in  solution  by  the  boiling  water. 

The  liquid  of  decoction,  which  should  be  as  concentrated  as  pos- 
sible, must  then  be  expressed,  strained,  and  filtered,  after  which  it 
appears  as  a  strongly  opalescent  fluid,  of  a  slightly  yellowish  tinge. 
The  glycogenic  matter  which  is  held  in  solution  may  be  precipi- 
tated by  the  addition  to  the  filtered  fluid  of  five  times  its  volume  of 
alcohol.  The  precipitate,  after  being  repeatedly  washed  with 
alcohol  in  order  to  remove  sugar  and  biliary  matters,  may  then  be 
redissolved  in  distilled  water.  It  may  be  precipitated  from  its 
watery  solution  either  by  alcohol  in  excess  or  by  crystallizable 
acetic  acid,  in  both  of  which  it  is  entirely  insoluble,  and  may  be 
afterward  kept  in  the  dry  state  for  an  indefinite  time  without  losing 
its  properties. 

The  glycogenic  matter,  obtained  in  this  way,  is  regarded  as 
intermediate  in  its  nature  and  properties  between  hydrated  starch 
and  dextrine.  Its  ultimate  composition,  according  to  M.  Pelouze,' 
is  as  follows : — 

When  brought  into  contact  with  iodine,  it  produces  a  coloration 
varying  from  violet  to  a  deep,  clear,  maroon  red.  It  does  not 
reduce  the  salts  of  copper  in  Troramer's  test,  nor  does  it  ferment 
when  placed  in  contact  with  yeast  at  the  proper  temperature.  It 
does  not,  therefore,  of  itself  contain  sugar.  It  may  easily  be  con- 
yerted  into  sugar,  however,  by  contact  with  any  of  the  animal 
ferments,  as,  for  example,  those  contained  in  the  saliva  or  in  the 
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blood.  If  a  solution  of  glycogenic  matter  be  mixed  with  fresh 
human  saliva,  and  kept  for  a  few  minutes  at  the  temperature  d 
100^  F.,  the  mixture  will  then  be  found  to  have  acquired  the  power 
of  reducing  the  salts  of  copper  and  of  entering  into  fermentation  bj 
contact  with  yeast.  The  glycogenic  matter  has  therefore  bees 
converted  into  sugar  by  a  process  of  catalysis,  in  the  same  marnxr 
as  vegetable  starch  would  be  transformed  under  similar  conditioDs. 

The  glycogenic  matter  which  is  thus  destined  to  be  oonvertod 
into  sugar,  is  formed  in  the  liver  by  the  processes  of  nutrition.  It 
may  be  extracted,  as  we  have  seen  above,  from  the  hepatic  tisnie 
of  carnivorous  animals,  and  is  equally  present  when  thej  have  been 
exclusively  confined  for  many  days  to  a  meat  diet.  It  is  not  b- 
troduced  with  the  food ;  for  the  fleshy  meat  of  the  herbivora  does 
not  contain  it  in  appreciable  quantity,  though  these  animals  so 
constantly  take  starchy  substances  with  their  food.  In  them,  tbe 
starchy  matters  are  transformed  into  sugar  by  digestion,  and  tbe 
sugar  so  produced  is  rapidly  destroyed  after  entering  the  circoh- 
tion ;  so  that  usually  neither  saccharine  nor  starchy  substances  are 
to  be  discovered  in  the  muscular  tissue.  M.  Foggiale'  found  that 
in  very  many  experiments,  performed  by  a  commission  of  tbe 
French  Academy  for  the  purpose  of  examining  this  subject,  glyco- 
genic matter  was  detected  in  ordinary  butcher's  meat  only  once. 
We  have  also  found  it  to  be  absent  from  the  fresh  meat  of  the 
bullock's  heart,  when  examined  in  the  manner  described  abo?e. 
Nevertheless,  in  dogs  fed  exclusively  upon  this  food  for  eight  days, 
glycogenic  matter  may  be  found  in  abundance  in  the  liver,  whUe 
it  does  not  exist  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  as  the  spleen,  kidney, 
lungs,  &;c. 

Furthermore,  in  a  dog  fed  exclusively  for  eight  days  upon  the 
fresh  meat  of  the  bullock's  heart,  and  then  killed  four  hours  after 
a  meal  of  the  same  food,  at  which  time  intestinal  absorption  is 
going  on  in  full  vigor,  the  liver  contains,  as  above  mentioned,  both 
glycogenic  matter  and  sugar;  but  neither  sugar  nor  glycogenic  mat- 
ter can  be  found  in  the  blood  of  the  portal  vein,  when  subjected  to 
a  similar  examination. 

The  glycogenic  matter,  accordingly,  does  not  originate  from  any 
external  source,  but  is  formed  in  the  tissue  of  the  liver;  where  it 
is  soon  afterward  transformed  into  sugar,  while  still  forming  a  part 
of  the  substance  of  the  organ. 

'  Journal  de  Phjsiulogie,  Paris,  1858,  p.  558. 
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The  formation  of  sugar  in  the  liver  is  therefore  a  function  com- 
posed of  two  distinct  and  successive  processes,  viz:  first,  the  forma- 
tion, in  the  hepatic  tissue,  of  a  glycogenic  matter,  having  some 
Teaemblance  to  dextrine ;  and  secondly,  the  conversion  of  this  gly- 
cogenic matter  into  sugar,  by  a  process  of  catalysis  and  transforma- 
tion. 

The  sugar  thus  produced  in  the  substance  of  the  liver  is  absorbed 
from  it  by  the  blood  circulating  in  its  vessels.  The  mechanism  of 
this  absorption  is  probably  the  same  with  that  which  goes  on  in 
other  parts  of  the  circulation.  It  is  a  process  of  transudation  and 
endosmosis,  by  which  the  blood  in  the  vessels  takes  up  the  saccha- 
rine fluids  of  the  liver,  during  its  passage  through  the  organ. 
While  the  blood  of  the  portal  vein,  therefore,  in  an  animal  fed 
exclusively  upon  meat,  contains  no  sugar,  the  blood  of  the  hepatic 
vein,  as  it  passes  upward  to  the  heart,  is  always  rich  in  saccharine 
ingredients.  This  difference  can  easily  be  demonstrated  by  exa- 
mining comparatively  the  two  kinds  of  blood,  portal  and  heptic, 
from  the  recently  killed  animal.  The  blood  in  its  passage  through 
the  liver  is  found  to  have  acquired  a  new  ingredient,  and  shows, 
upon  examination,  all  the  properties  of  a  saccharine  liquid. 

The  sugar  produced  in  the  liver  is  accordingly  to  be  regarded  as 
a  true  secretion,  formed  by  the  glandular  tissue  of  the  organ,  by  a 
similar  process  to  that  of  other  glandular  secretions.  It  difiers 
from  the  latter,  not  in  the  manner  of  its  production,  but  only  in 
the  mode  of  its  discharge.  For  while  the  biliary  matters  produced 
in  the  liver  are  absorbed  by  the  hepatic  ducts  and  conducted  down- 
ward to  the  gall-bladder  and  the  intestine,  the  sugar  is  absorbed  by 
the  bloodvessels  of  the  organ  and  carried  upward,  by  the  hepatic 
veins,  toward  the  heart  and  the  general  circulation. 

The  production  of  sugar  in  the  liver  during  health  is  a  constant 
process,  continuing,  in  many  cases,  for  several  days  after  the  animal 
has  been  altogether  deprived  of  food.  Its  activity,  however,  like 
that  of  most  other  secretions,  is  subject  to  periodical  augmentation 
and  diminution.  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  sugar,  which 
is  absorbed  by  the  blood  from  the  tissue  of  the  liver,  disappears 
very  soon  after  entering  the  circulation.  As  the  bile  is  transformed 
in  the  intestine,  so  the  sugar  is  decomposed  in  the  blood.  We  are 
not  yet  acquainted,  however,  with  the  precise  nature  of  the  changes 
which  it  undergoes  aft;er  entering  the  vascular  system.  It  is  very 
probable,  according  to  the  views  of  Lehmann  and  Bobin,  that  it  is 
at  first  converted  into  lactic  acid  (C^H^O^,  which  decomposes  in 
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Blood-olobdlbs,  swollen  by  the  imbibition  of 
water. 


When  a  moderate  quantity  of  water  is  mixed  with  the  blood,  &i 
edges  of  the  globules,  being  ihioker  than  the  oeniral  portion 

and  absorbing  water  mm 
Vig.bS.  abundantlj,  become  tugilf 

and  encroach  gradoally  ufok 
the  central  part.  (Fig.  58j 
It  is  very  common  to  ns 
the  central  depression,  under 
these  ciicamstaDces,  diHf. 
pear  on  one  side  befim  it 
is  lost  on  the  other,  so  dutl 
the  globule,  as  it  swells  np^ 
curls  over  towards  one  side^ 
and  assumes  a  peculiar  cop- 
shaped  form  (a).     This  fom 
may  often  be  seen  in  blood- 
globules    that    have    bees 
soaking  for  some  time  in  the 
urine,  or  in  any  other  animal 
fluid  of  a  less  density  than  the  plasma  of  the  blood.     Dilate  acetic 
acid  dissolves  the  blood-globules  more  promptly  than  water,  and 
solutions  of  the  caustic  alkalies  more  promptly  stilL 
If  a  drop  of  blood  be  allowed  partially  to  evaporate  while  under 

the  microscope,  the  globules 
^g-  59.  near  the  edges  of  the  prept- 

ration  often  diminish  in  sise^ 
and  at  the  same  time  present 
a  shrunken  and  crenated  ap- 
pearance, as  if  minute  gran- 
ules were  projecting  from 
their  surfaces  (Fig.  69);  an 
effect  apparently  produced 
by  the  evaporation  of  part 
of  their  watery  injFredienta^ 
For  some  unexplained  rea- 
son, however,  a  similar  dis* 
tortion  is  often  produced  in 
some  of  the  globules  by  the 
addition  of  certain  other  ani- 
mal fluids,  as  for  example  the 
saliva;  and  a  few  can  even  be  seen  in  this  condition  after  the 
addition  of  pure  water. 


Blood-olobulbs,  shmuken,  with  their  mBTgina 
erenated. 
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4i  The  entire  mass  of  the  blood-globules,  in  proportion  to  the  rest 
^  of  the  circulating  fluid,  can  only  be  approximately  measured  by 
R  ibe  eye  in  a  microscopic  examination.  In  ordinary  analyses  the 
M  globules  are  usually  estimated  as  amounting  to  about  fifteen  per 
i  eent,  by  weight,  of  the  entire  blood.  This  estimate,  however,  refers, 
l|  properly  speaking,  not  to  the  globules  themselves,  but  only  to  their 
I  dry  residue,  after  the  water  which  they  contain  has  been  lost  by 
i  evaporation.  It  is  easily  seen,  by  examination  with  the  microscope, 
I  Uiat  the  globules,  in  their  natural  semi-fiuid  condition,  are  really 
i  much  more  abundant  than  this,  and  constitute  fully  one-half  the 
\  entire  mass  of  the  blood;  that  is,  the  intercellular  fluid,  or  plasma,  is 
I  not  more  abundant  than  the  globules  themselves  which  are  sus- 
pended in  it.  When  separated  from  the  other  ingredients  of  the 
blood  and  examined  by  themselves,  the  globules  are  found,  ac- 
cording to  Lehmann,*  to  present  the  following  composition : — 

CoMPoeinoN  of  the  Blood-Globulbs  ns  1000  Pabtb. 

Water 688.00 

Globaline 282.22 

HaBmatine 16.75 

Fattj  sabstances         .        .        .        ; 2.31 

Undetermined  (extractive)  matters 2.60 

Chloride  of  sodiam 

**         potassiam 

Phosphates  of  soda  and  potass 

Sulphates        "  "  

Phosphate  of  lime 

^  magnesia 


8.12 


1000.00 


The  most  important  of  these  ingredients  is  the  ghbuline.  This 
is  an  organic  substance,  nearly  fluid  in  its  natural  condition  by 
union  with  water,  and  constituting  the  greater  part  of  the  mass  of 
the  blood-globules.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  but  insoluble  in  the 
plasma  of  the  blood,  owing  to  the  presence  in  that  fluid  of  albumen 
and  saline  matters.  If  the  blood  be  largely  diluted,  however,  the 
globuline  is  dissolved,  as  already  mentioned,  and  the  blood-globules 
are  destroyed.  Globuline  coagulates  by  heat;  but,  according  to 
Robin  and  Yerdeil,  only  becomes  opalescent  at  160^,  and  requires 
for  its  complete  coagulation  a  temperature  of  200^  F. 

The  hcematine  is  the  coloring  matter  of  the  globules.  It  is,  like 
globuline,  an  organic  substance,  but  is  present  in  much  smaller  quan- 
tity  than  the  latter.  It  is  not  contained  in  the  form  of 
mechanically  deposited  in  the  globuline,  but  the  two  sul 
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intimatelj  mingled  throughout  the  mass  of  the  blood-globule,  jon 
as  the  fibrin  and  albumen  are  mingled  in  the  plasma.    Henuabe 
contains,  like  the  other  coloring  matters,  a  small  proportion  of  iitM. 
This  iron  has  been  supposed  to  exist  under  the  form  of  an  oxide; 
and  to  contribute  directly  in  this  way  to  the  red  color  of  the  8Qb> 
stance  in  question.    But  it  is  now  ascertained  that  although  ibe 
iron  is  found  in  an  oxidized  form  in  the  ashes  of  the  blood-globoki 
after  they  have  been  destroyed  by  heat,  its  oxidation  probably  taka 
place  during  the  process  of  incineration.    So  far  as  we  know,  then- 
fore,  the  iron  exists  originally  in  the  hadmatine  as  an  altinule 
element,  directly  combined  with  the  other  ingredients  of  this  rab- 
stance,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  carbon,  the  hydrogen,  or  the 
nitrogen. 

The  blood-globules  of  all  the  warm  blooded  quadrupeds,  witk 
the  exception  of  the  family  of  the  camelidaa,  resemble  those  of  the 
human  species  in  shape  and  structure.  They  differ,  however,  some- 
what in  size,  being  usually  rather  smaller  than  in  man.  There  ire 
but  two  species  in  which  they  are  known  to  be  larger  than  in  man, 
viz.,  the  Indian  elephant,  in  which  they  are  jg^^jf  of  an  inch,  and 
the  two-toed  sloth  {Bradypus  didactylu8\  in  which  thej  are  ^^^  of 
an  inch  in  diameter.  In  the  musk  deer  of  Java  they  are  smaller 
than  in  any  other  known  species,  measuring  rather  less  than  jsvn 
of  an  inch.  The  following  is  a  list  showing  the  size  of  the  red 
globules  of  the  blood  in  the  principal  mammalian  specieS|  taken 
from  the  measurements  of  Mr.  Gulliver.* 
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In  all  these  instances  the  form  and  general  appearance  of  the 
globules  are  the  same.  The  only  exception  to  this  rule  among  the 
mammalians  is  in  the  family  of  the  camelidad  (camel,  dromedarj, 
lama),  in  which  the  globules  present  an  oval  outline  instead  of  a 
circular  one.    In  other  respects  they  resemble  the  foregoing. 

In  the  three  remaining  classes  of  vertebrate  animals,  viz.,  birda^ 
reptiles  and  fish,  the  blood-globules  differ  so  much  from  the  above 
that  they  can  be  readily  distinguished  by  microscopic  ezaminatioD. 


'  In  works  of  William  Hewson,  Sydenham  edition,  London,  1846,  p.  327. 
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Blood-olobulks  op  Fkoq. 
■eea  edgewise.    6.  White  globule. 


Blood«flobale 


They  are  oval  in  form,  and  contain  a  colorless  granular  nudeos 
imbedded  in  their  substance.    They  are  also  considerably  larger 
than  the  blood-globules  of  the  mammalians,  particularly  in   the 
class  of  reptiles.   In  the  frog 
(Fig.  60)  they  measure  yaVn  ^«-  ^• 

of  an  inch  in  their  long 
diameter;  and  in  Menobran- 
e&tw,  the  great  water  lizard 
of  the  northern  lakes,  -^^^^  of 
an  inch.  In  Proteua  angui" 
nu8  they  attain  the  size,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Carpenter,*  of 
^|i7  of  an  inch. 

Beside  the  corpuscles  de- 
scribed above,  there  are  glo- 
bules of  another  kind  found 
in  the  blood,  viz.,  the  white 
globules.  These  globules  are 
very  much  less  numerous 
than  the  red ;  the  proportion 

between  the  two,  in  human  blood,  being  one  white  to  two  or  three 
hundred  red  globules.  In  reptiles,  the  relative  quantity  of  the 
white  globules  is  greater,  but  they  are  always  considerably  less 
abundant  than  the  red.  They  differ  also  from  the  latter  in  shape, 
size,  color  and  consistency.  They  are  globular  in  form,  white  or 
colorless,  and  instead  of  being  homogeneous  like  the  others,  their 
substance  is  filled  everywhere  with  minute  dark  molecules  which 
give  them  a  finely  granular  appearance.  (Fig.  54,  c.)  In  size  they 
are  considerably  larger  than  the  red  globules,  being  about  ^^^^  of 
an  inch  in  diameter.  They  are  also  more  consistent  than  the  others, 
and  do  not  so  easily  glide  along  in  the  minute  currents  of  a  drop  of 
blood  under  examination,  but  adhere  readily  to  the  surfaces  of  the 
glass.  If  treated  with  dilute  acetic  acid,  they  swell  up  and  become 
smooth  and  circular  in  outline ;  and  at  the  same  time  a  separation 
or  partial  coagulation  seems  to  take  place  in  the  substance  of  which 
they  are  composed,  so  that  an  irregular  collection  of  granular 
matter  shows  itself  in  their  interior,  becoming  more  divided  and 
broken  up  as  the  action  of  the  acetic  acid  upon  the  globule  is 
longer  continued.  (Fig.  61.)     This  collection  of  granular  matter 


The  Hiorofloope  and  its  Rerelations,  Philadelphia  edition,  p.  600. 
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Whitb  OLOBnLBt  OF  THB  Blood;  altered  by 
dilute  acetie  acid. 


often  assumes  a  curved  or  crescentic  form,  as  at  a,  and  someliBei 
various  other  irregular  shapes.    It  does  not  indicate  the  exiAm 

of  a  nuolens  in  the  vUk 
^s*  6i<  globule,    bat  is  merelj  n 

appearance  prodaoed  by  tk 
coagulating  and  disintegnt* 
ing  action  of  acetic  acid  i^m 
the  substance  of  which  it  ii 
composed. 

The  chemical  constitutka 
of  the  white  globnlai^  m 
distinguished  from  the  id, 
has  never  been  determinad; 
owing  to  the  small  quantitf 
in  which  they  occur,  and  the 
difficulty  of  separating  them 
from  the  others  for  puipoaei 
of  analysis. 
The  two  kinds  of  blood- 
globules,  white  and  red,  are  to  be  regarded  as  distinct  and  inde- 
pendent anatomical  forms.  It  has  been  sometimes  supposed  thit 
the  white  globules  were  converted,  by  a  gradual  transformatkn, 
into  the  red.  There  is,  however,  no  direct  evidence  of  this;  m 
the  transformation  has  never  been  seen  to  take  place,  either  in  die 
haman  subject  or  in  the  mammalia,  nor  even  its  intermediale 
stages  satisfactorily  observed.  When,  therefore,  in  default  of  any 
such  direct  evidence,  we  are  reduced  to  the  surmise  which  hai 
been  adopted  by  some  authors,  viz.,  that  the  change  **  takes  place 
too  rapidly  to  be  detected  by  our  means  of  observation,*^  it  mufll 
be  acknowledged  that  the  above  opinion  has  no  solid  founda- 
tion. It  has  been  stated  by  some  authors  (Kolliker,  Gerladi) 
that  in  the  blood  of  the  batrachian  reptiles  there  are  to  be  seen 
certain  bodies  intermediate  in  appearance  between  the  white  and 
the  red  globules,  and  which  represent  different  stages  of  transi* 
tion  from  one  form  to  the  other ;  but  this  is  not  a  fact  which  is 
generally  acknowledged.  We  have  repeatedly  examined,  with 
reference  to  this  point,  the  fresh  blood  of  the  frog,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  menobranchus,  in  which  the  large  size  of  the  globules 
would  give  every  opportunity  for  detecting  any  such  changes,  did 


I  K5Uiker,  Handbaoh  der  Oewebelebre,  Leipslg,  1852,  p,  682. 
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>  ibey  really  exist;  and  it  is  oar  unavoidable  conclusion  fix>m  these 
k  observations,  that  there  is  no  good  evidence,  even  in  the  blood  of 
i  reptiles,  of  any  such  transformation  taking  place.  There  is  simply, 
9  •■  in  human  blood,  a  certain  variation  in  size  and  opacity  among 
b  the  red  globules;  but  no  such  connection  with,  or  resemblance  to, 
I  the  white  globules  as  to  indicate  a  passage  from  one  form  to  the 
k  oUier.  The  red  and  white  globules  are  therefore  to  be  regarded  as 
i  distinct  and  independent  anatomical  elements.  They  are  mingled 
together  in  the  blood  just  as  capillary  bloodvessels  and  nerves  are 
I  mingled  in  areolar  tissue ;  but  there  is  no  other  connection  between 
I  them,  so  £Eur  as  their  formation  is  concerned,  than  that  of  juxtapo- 
I   sition. 

Neither  is  it  at  all  probable  that  the  red  globules  are  produced  or 
destroyed  in  any  particular  part  of  the  body.  One  ground  for  the 
belief  that  these  bodies  were  produced  by  a  metamorphosis  of  the 
white  globules  was  a  supposition  that  they  were  continually  and 
rapidly  destroyed  somewhere  in  the  circulation ;  and  as  this  loss 
must  be  as  rapidly  counterbalanced  by  the  formation  of  new  glo- 
bules, and  as  no  other  probable  source  of  their  reproduction  ap- 
peared, they  were  supposed  to  be  produced  by  transformation  of 
the  white  globules.  But  there  is  no  reason  for  believing  that  the 
red  globules  of  the  blood  are  any  less  permanent,  as  anatomical 
forms,  than  the  muscular  fibres  or  the  nervous  filaments.  They 
undergo,  it  is  true,  like  all  the  constituent  parts  of  the  body,  a 
constant  interstitial  metamorphosis.  They  absorb  incessantly  nu- 
tritious materials  from  the  blood,  and  give  up  to  the  circulating 
fluid,  at  the  same  time,  other  substances  which  result  from  their 
internal  waste  and  disintegration.  But  they  do  not,  so  far  as  we 
know,  perish  bodily  in  any  part  of  the  circulation.  It  is  not  the 
anatomical  forma,  anywhere,  which  undergo  destruction  and  reno- 
vation in  the  nutritive  process;  but  only  the  proximate  principles  of 
which  they  are  composed  The  effect  of  this  interstitial  nutrition, 
therefore,  in  the  blood-globules  as  in  the  various  solid  tissues,  is 
merely  to  maintain  them  in  a  natural  and  healthy  condition  of 
integrity. 


PLASMA. 


The  plasma  of  the  blood,  according  to  Lehmann,  has  the  follow- 
ing constitution: — 


THB    BLOOD. 


COKTOtinOV  OF  TBI  PuM*  DT  1000  PaBTS. 

W&Ur 

Fibrin 

Albumen . 

F»Ur  matteis 

UndeUnniaed  (eztrftative)  nuittan     .         •         .  .  . 

Chloride  ot  Bodinm 

"  potaisinm         .....  .  . 

PhoiphalM  of  loda  and  potaal     ....  .  . 

SDlphftt«B        "  "  ...... 

Phoeplute  of  lime . 

"  nuigneBlB        ....         .  .  . 


The  above  ingredients  are  all  intimately  miDgled  in  the  Vai 
plaama,  in  a  fluid  form,  by  mutual  solatioD ;  but  they  mij  be 
separated  from  each  other  for  examination  by  appropriate  man 
The  two  ingredients  belonging  to  the  claaa  of  organic  sabstuM 
are  the  fibrin  and  the  albumen. 

The  Jtbrin,  though  present  in  small  quantity,  is  evidently  u 
important  element  in  the  constitution  of  the  blood.  It  may  be  ob- 
tained in  a  tolerably  pure  form  by  gently  stirring  freshly  dnn 
blood  with  a  glass  rod  or  a  bundle  of  twigs;  upon  which  tbe 
fibrin  coagulates,  and  adheres  to  the  twigs  in  the  form  of  aleoder 
threads  and  flakes.  The  fibrin,  thus  coagulated,  is  at  first  colored 
red  by  the  hiematine  of  the  blood  globules  entangled  in  it;  but 
it  may  be  washed  colorless  by  a  few  hoars'  soaking  in  numini 
water.    The  fibrin  iben  pre- 


Fig.  62. 


i,*hairlD(  lu  Itirilluni  n 


sents  itself  nnder  the  fbnn 
of  nearly  white  threads  ud 
flakes,  having  a  semi-ioliil 
consistency,  and  a  consider 
able  degree  of  elastidty. 

The  coagulation  of  fibrin 
takes  place  in  a  peealiir 
manner.  It  does  not  aotidi^ 
in  a  perfectly  homogeneou 
mass;  but  if  examined  by  the 
microscope  in  thin  layenit 
is  seen  to  have  a  fibroid  ot 
filamentous  texture.  In  tbii 
condition  it  ia  said  to  be 
"  fibrillated."  (Pig.  62.)   Tha 
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filaments  of  which  it  is  composed  are  colorless  and  elastic,  and 
when  isolated  are  seen  to  be  exceedingly  minute,  being  not  more 
^1^  jjfljsjf  o^  ^^^^  -BJfiifjf  o(  an  inch  in  diameter.  They  are  in 
part  arranged  so  as  to  lie  parallel  with  each  other;  bat  are  more 
generally  interlaced  in  a  kind  of  irregular  network,  crossing  each 
oiher  in  every  direction.  On  the  addition  of  dilute  acetic  acid,  they 
swell  up  and  fuse  together  into  a  homogeneous  mass,  but  do  not  dis- 
Bolve.  They  are  often  interspersed  everywhere  with  minute  granu- 
lar molecules,  which  render  their  outlines  more  or  less  obscure. 

Once  coagulated,  fibrin  is  insoluble  in  water  and  can  only  be 
again  liquefied  by  the  action  of  an  alkaline  or  strongly  saline 
solution,  or  by  prolonged  boiling  at  a  very  high  temperature. 
These  agents,  however,  produce  a  complete  alteration  in  the  proper- 
ties of  the  fibrin,  and  after  being  subjected  to  them  it  is  no  longer 
the  same  substance  as  before. 

The  quantity  of  fibrin  in  the  blood  varies  in  different  parts  of  the 
body.  According  to  the  observations  of  various  writers,'  there  is 
more  fibrin  generally  in  arterial  than  in  venous  blood.  The  blood 
of  the  veins  near  the  heart,  again,  contains  a  smaller  proportion  of 
fibrin  than  those  at  a  distance.  The  blood  of  the  portal  vein  con- 
tains less  than  that  of  the  jugular ;  and  that  of  the  hepatic  vein  less 
than  that  of  the  portal. 

The  albumen  is  undoubtedly  the  most  important  ingredient  of  the 
plasma,  judging  both  from  its  nature  and  the  abundance  in  which 
it  occurs.  It  coagulates  at  once  on  being  heated  to  160^  F.,  or  by 
contact  with  alcohol,  the  mineral  acids,  the  metallic  salts,  or  with 
ferrocyanide  of  potassium  in  an  acidulated  solution.  It  exists 
naturally  in  the  plasma  in  a  fluid  form  by  reason  of  its  union  with 
water.  The  greater  part  of  the  water  of  the  plasma,  in  fact,  is  in 
union  with  the  albumen ;  and  when  the  albumen  coagulates,  the 
water  remains  united  with  it,  and  assumes  at  the  same  time  the 
solid  form.  If  the  plasma  of  the  blood,  therefore,  after  the  removal 
of  the  fibrin,  be  exposed  to  the  temperature  of  160^  F.,  it  solidifies 
almost  completely ;  so  that  only  a  few  drops  of  water  remain  that 
can  be  drained  away  from  the  coagulated  mass.  The  phosphates 
of  lime  and  magnesia  are  also  held  in  solution  principally  by  the 
albumen,  and  are  retained  by  it  in  coagulation. 

ThQ/cUty  maUerd  exist  in  the  blood  mostly  in  a  saponified  form, 
excepting  soon  after  the  digestion  of  food  rich  in  fat  At  that 
period,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  the  emulsioned  fat  finds  its  way 

'  RoUii  aad  Y«4til,  cpb  «ft.9  Yd.  iL  p.  202. 
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into  the  blood,  and  circnlates  for  a  time  andumged.    Aftemids 
disappears  as  free  hi,  and  remains  partly  in  the  saponified  eondhioiL 

The  saline  ingredienU  cl  the  plasma  are  of  the  aame  nature  «& 
those  existing  in  the  globnles.  The  chloridea  of  sodium  ol 
potassiam,  and  the  phosphates  of  soda  and  potass  are  the  sol 
abundant  in  both,  while  the  sulphates  are  present  only  in  mmk 
quantity.  The  proportions  in  which  the  Yarious  salts  are  pnn 
are  very  different,  according  to  Lehmann,'  in  the  blood-f^ohds 
and  in  the  plasma.  Chloride  of  potassium  is  most  abaodii 
in  the  globules,  chloride  of  sodium  in  the  plasma.  The  ph» 
phates  of  soda  and  potass  are  more  abundant  in  the  globulei  tka 
in  the  plasma.  On  the  other  hand,  the  phosphates  of  lime  ni 
magnesia  are  more  abundant  in  the  plasma  than  in  the  globiilei 

The  substances  known  under  the  name  of  extraeiiue  maUen  ooont 
of  a  mixture  of  different  ingredients,  belonging  mostlj  to  the  chs 
of  organic  substances,  which  have  not  yet  been  separated  in  a  aIiIb 
of  sufficient  purity  to  admit  of  their  being  thoroughly  Ay^miiM^ 
and  distinguished  from  each  other.  They  do  not  exist  in  gnit 
abundance,  but  are  undoubtedly  of  considerable  importance  in  tk 
constitution  of  the  blood.  Beside  the  substanoes  enumerated  in  tk 
aboye  list,  there  are  still  others  which  occur  in  small  quantity  ai 
ingredients  of  the  blood.  Among  the  most  important  are  Ae 
alkaline  carhonaies^  which  are  held  in  solution  in  the  senini.  It  hii 
already  been  mentioned  that  while  the  phosphates  are  moK 
abundant  in  the  blood  of  the  camivora,  the  carbonates  are  moflt 
abundant  in  that  of  the  herbivora.  Thus  Lehmann*  found  cir 
bonate  of  soda  in  the  blood  of  the  ox  in  the  proportion  of  1.628  per 
thousand  parts.  There  are  also  to  be  found,  in  solution  in  tlie 
blood,  urea^  urate  of  soda,  creatine^  creatinine^  sugar^  &0.;  all  of  tbem 
crystallizable  substances  derived  from  the  transformation  of  other 
ingredients  of  the  blood,  or  of  the  tissues  through  which  it  circa- 
lates.  The  relatiye  quantity,  however,  of  these  substanoes  is  verjr 
minute,  and  has  not  yet  been  determined  with  precision. 


COAGULATION  OF  THE  BLOOD. 


A  few  moments  after  the  blood  has  been  withdrawn  from  the 
vessels,  a  remarkable  phenomenon  presents  itself,  viz.,  ita  ooagida- 
tion  or  clotting.    This  process  commences  at  nearly  the 

I  Op.  oit ,  vol.  i.  p.  546.  'Op.  eit., 
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faioaghout  the  vhole  maaa  of  the  blood.  The  blood  becomes  first 
Dinewhat  diminished  in  Saiditj,  so  that  it  will  not  ran  over  the 
|dg«  of  the  vessel,  when  slightlj  indlDed ;  and  its  sar&ce  may  be 
pentlj  depressed  with  the  end  of  the  finger  or  a  glass  rod.  It  then 
MOomes  rapidly  thicker,  and  at  last  solidifies  into  a  uniformly  re^ 
ipaqiie,  consistent,  gelatinous  mass,  which  takes  the  form  of  the 
ranel  in  which  the  blood  was  received.  Its  coagulation  is  then 
naaplete.  The  process  asaally  commences,  in  the  hnman  subject, 
n  about  fifteen  minates  after  the  blood  has  been  drawn,  and  is 
XMUpleted  in  about  twenty  minutes. 

The  coagulation  of  the  blood  is  dependent  entirely  upon  the 
Haeeace  of  the  fibrin.  This  iact  has  been  demonstrated  in  various 
irajB.  In  the  first  place,  if  frog's  blood  be  filtered,  so  as  to  separate 
he  globules  and  leave  them  up>on  the  filter,  while  the  plasma  is 
illowed  to  run  through,  the  colorless  filtered  fiuid  which  contains 
b»  fibrin  soon  coagulates;  while  no  coagulation  takes  place  in  the 
noist  globules  remaining  on  the  filter.  Again,  if  the  freshly  drawn 
llood  be  stirred  with  a  bundle  of  rods,  as  we  have  already  de- 
leribed  above,  the  fibrin  coagulates  upon  them  by  itself  while  the 
!eBt  of  the  plasma,  mixed  with  the  globules,  remains  perfectly  fluid. 
[t  is  the  fibrin,  therefore,  which,  by  its  own  coagulation,  induces 
lie  solidification  of  the  entire  blood.  As  the  fibrin  is  uniformly 
listribated  throughout  the  blood,  when  ita  coagulation  takes  place 
ihe  minute  filaments  which  make  their  appearance  in  it  entangle 
n  their  meshes  the  globule  and  the  albuminoxw  fluids  of  the 
>laBma.  A  very  small  quantity  of  fibrin,  therefore,  is  sufiicieut  to 
mlaogle  by  its  coagulation  all  the  fluid  and  semi-fluid  parts  of  the 
slood,  and  convert  the  whole  into  a  volumi- 
loas,  trembling,  jelly-like  mass,  which  is  Fig.  63. 

cnown  by  the  name  of  the  "  crassamentum" 
jr"clot."  (Fig.  68.) 

As  soon  as  the  clot  has  fiiirly  formed,  it 
Mgins  to  contract  and  diminish  in  size.    Ex- 
toUy  how  this  contraction  of  the  clot  is  pro- 
Inoed,  we  are  unable  to  say ;  bnt  it  is  proba- 
>ly  a  continuatioD  of  the  same  process  by 
vbiohitssolidificationisatfirstaccomplished,      bowi  or  nnsur  coaoo- 
)r  At  least  one  very  similar  to  it.    As  the    iat.d  biood,  ihowiBUh. 
■■tactioD  proceeds,  the  albuminous  fluids    i^ 
h|la  to  .be  pressed  out  irom  the  meshes  in 
^BjhjlhlB.mre  entangled.     A  few  isolated  drops  first  appear  on 
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tlie  surikce  of  the  clot.  These  drops  soon  inorease  in  aize  and  l» 
come  more  numeroua.  The;  ran  together  and  ooalesoe  with  aA 
other,  as  more  and  more  fluid  exudes  tmm  the  ooaguUted  ma 
aotil  the  whole  surface  of  the  clot  is  corered  with  a  thin  hjtt  i 
fluid.  The  clot  at  first  adheres  prettj  strongly  to  the  sides  of  At 
vessel  into  which  the  blood  was  drawn;  but  aa  its  oontraction  gos 
on,  its  edges  are  separated,  aod  the  fluid  oontinuea  to  exude  bdwM 
it  and  the  sides  of  the  vessel.  This  exnditiii 
continues  for  ten  or  twelve  hours;  tbedol 
growing  constantly  smaller  and  firmer,  al 
the  expressed  fluid  more  and  more  aboitdnt 
The  globnles,  owing  to  their  greater  cm- 
sisteacy,  do  not  escape  with  the  atbumiiiM 
fluids,  hut  remain  entangled  in  the  Sbiinm 
coagulnm.  Finally,  at  the  end  of  ten  « 
twelve  hoars  the  whole  of  the  blood  has  vt 
all;  separated  into  two  parts,  viz.,  the  cH 
which  is  a  red,  opaque,  dense  and  reaistiagi 
semi-solid  mass,  consisting  of  the  fibrin  W 
the  blood-globules;  and  the  aerum,  which  ill 
transparent,  nearl;  colorless  £uid,  containing  the  water,  albaBten, 
and  saline  matters  of  the  plasma.  (Fig.  64.) 

The  change  of  the  blood  in  coagulation  may  therefore  be  ex- 
pressed aa  follows 


Before  coagulation  the  blood  consists  of 


Int.  Qlobulisi  and  2d.  Flama— ooDUiniug 


Fibrin, 

Albomea, 

Wftter, 


After  coagulation  it  is  separated  into 


.  BuDM,  oonUinii^  -j  Wst«r, 


The  coagulation  of  the  blood  is  hastened  or  retarded  by  vonoas 
physical  conditions,  which  have  been  studied  with  care  by  varions 
observers,  but  more  particularly  b;  Robtn  and  Terdeil.  The  eao- 
ditions  which  influeuce  the  rapidity  of  coagulation  are  as  followt : 
First,  the  rapidity  with  which  the  blood  is  drawn  from  the  run, 
and  the  size  of  the  orifice  from  which  it  flows.  If  blood  be  drawn 
rapidly,  in  a  full  stream,  from  a  large  orifice,  it  remains  Snid  for  a 
comparatively  long  time;  if  it  be  drawn  slowly,  ftx>m  a  narrow 
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^vificey  it  coagulates  quickly.  Thus  it  usually  happens  that  in  the 
operation  of  venesection,  the  blood  drawn  immediately  after  the 
#|Mming  of  the  vein  runs  freely  and  coagulates  slowly;  while  that 
vliich  is  drawn  toward  the  end  of  the  operation,  when  the  tension 
•f  the  veins  has  been  relieved  and  the  blood  trickles  slowly  from 
IIm  wound,  coagulates  quickly.  Secondly,  the  shape  of  the  vessel 
into  which  the  blood  is  received  and  the  condition  of  its  internal 
Murfaoe.  The  greater  the  extent  of  surface  over  which  the  blood 
iomes  in  contact  with  the  vessel,  the  more  is  its  coagulation 
liastened.  Thus,  if  the  blood  be  allowed  to  flow  into  a  tall,  narrow, 
^lindrical  vessel,  or  into  a  shallow  plate,  it  coagulates  more  rapidly 
than  if  it  be  received  into  a  hemispherical  bowl,  in  which  the  ex- 
tent of  surface  is  less,  in  proportion  to  the  entire  quantity  of  blood 
which  it  contains.  For  the  same  reason,  coagulation  takes  place 
more  rapidly  in  a  vessel  with  a  roughened  internal  surface,  than  in 
one  which  is  smooth  and  polished.  The  blood  coagulates  most 
x»pidly  when  spread  out  in  thin  layers,  and  entangled  among  the 
^rea  of  cloth  or  sponges.  For  the  same  reason,  also,  hemorrhage 
continues  longer  from  an  incised  wound  than  from  a  lacerated  one; 
because  the  blood,  in  flowing  over  the  ragged  edges  of  the  lacer- 
ated bloodvessels  and  tissues,  solidifies  upon  them  readily,  and  thus 
blocks  up  the  wound. 

In  all  these  cases,  there  is  an  inverse  relation  between  the  rapidity 
of  coagulation  and  the  firmness  of  the  clot  When  coagulation 
takes  place  slowly,  the  clot  afterward  becomes  0mall  and  dense,  and 
the  serum  is  abundant.  When  coagulation  is  rapid,  there  is  but 
little  contraction  of  the  coagulum,  an  imperfect  separation  of  the 
aerum,  and  the  clot  remains  large,  soft  and  gelatinous. 

It  is  well  known  to  practical  physicians  that  a  similar  relation 
exists  when  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  is  hastened  or  retarded  by 
disease.  In  cases  of  lingering  and  exhausting  illness,  or  in  diseases 
of  a  typhoid  or  exanthematous  character,  with  much  depression  of 
the  vital  powers,  the  blood  coagulates  rapidly  and  the  clot  remains 
soft.  In  cases  of  active  inflammatory  disease,  as  pleurisy  or 
pneumonia,  occurring  in  previously  healthy  subjects,  the  blood 
coagulates  slowly,  and  the  clot  becomes  very  firm.  In  every 
instance,  the  blood  which  has  coagulated  liquefies  again  at  the 
oommencement  of  putrefaction. 

The  coagulation  of  the  fibrin  is  not  a  commencement  of  orgcmzation. 
The  filaments  already  described,  which  show  themselves  in  the  clot 
(Fig.  62),  are  not,  properly  speaking,  organized  fibres,  and  are  en- 
18 
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tirel  J  different  in  their  character  from  the  fibres  of  areolar  tisaoe,  or 
any  other  normal  anatomical  elements.  They  are  simply  the  ultimate 
form  which  fibrin  assumes  in  coagulating,  just  as  albumen  takes  the 
form  of  granules  under  the  same  circumstances.  The  coagulation 
of  fibrin  does  not  differ  in  character  from  that  of  any  other  organic 
substance ;  it  merely  differs  in  the  physical  conditions  which  give 
rise  to  it.  All  the  coagulable  organic  substances  are  naturaUy  fiuid, 
and  coagulate  only  when  they  are  placed  under  certain  unusual  con- 
ditions. But  the  particular  conditions  necessary  for  coagulation 
vary  with  the  different  organic  substances.  Thus  albumen  coagu- 
lates by  the  application  of  heat.  Casein,  which  is  not  aflfected  by 
heat,  coagulates  by  contact  with  an  acid  body.  Pancreatine,  again, 
is  coagulated  by  contact  with  sulphate  of  magnesia,  which  has  no 
effect  on  albumen.  So  fibrin,  which  is  naturally  fiuid,  and  which 
remains  fiuid  so  long  as  it  is  circulating  in  the  vessels,  coagulates 
when  it  is  withdrawn  from  them  and  brought  in  contact  with 
unnatural  surfaces.  Its  coagulation,  therefore,  is  no  more  *'  sponta- 
neous," properly  speaking,  than  that  of  any  other  organic  substance. 
Still  less  does  it  indicate  anything  like  organization,  or  even  a 
commencement  of  it.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  natural  processes  cl 
nutrition,  fibrin  is  assimilated  by  the  tissues  and  takes  part  in  their 
organization,  only  when  it  is  absorbed  by  them  from  the  blood- 
vessels in  a  fiuid  form.  As  soon  as  it  is  once  coagulated  by  any 
means,  it  passes  into  an  unnatural  condition,  and  must  be  again 
liquefied  and  absorbed  into  the  blood  before  it  can  be  assimilated* 

As  the  fibrin,  therefore,  is  maintained  in  its  natural  condition  of 
fluidity  by  the  movement  of  the  circulating  blood  in  the  interior  of 
the  vessels,  anything  which  interferes  with  this  circulation  will 
induce  its  coagulation.  If  a  ligature  be  placed  upon  an  artery  in 
the  living  subject,  the  blood  which  stagnates  above  the  ligature 
coagulates  just  as  it  would  do  if  entirely  removed  from  the  circula- 
tion. If  the  vessel  be  ruptured  or  lacerated,  the  blood  which 
escapes  from  it  into  the  areolar  tissue  coagulates,  because  here  also 
it  is  withdrawn  from  the  circulation.  It  coagulates  also  in  the 
interior  of  the  vessels  after  death  owing  to  the  same  cause,  viz: 
stoppage  of  the  circulation.  During  the  last  moments  of  life,  when 
the  flow  of  blood  through  the  cavities  of  the  heart  is  impeded,  the 
fibrin  often  coagulates,  in  greater  or  less  abundance,  upon  the 
moving  chordad  tendinead  and  the  edges  of  the  valves,  just  as  it 
would  do  if  withdrawn  from  the  body  and  stirred  with  a  bundle 
of  twigs.     In  every  instance,  the  coagulation  of  the  fibrin  is  a 
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morbid  phenomenon,  dependent  on  the  cessation  or  diatorbance  of 
the  circulation. 

If  tbe  blood  be  allowed  to  coagulate  in  a  bowl,  and  tbe  clot  be 
tben  divided  by  a  vertical  sectioD,  it  will 
be  seen  that  its  lower  portion  is  softer  and 
of  a  deeper  red  tban  the  upper.  (Fig.  65.) 
This  is  becauae  the  globules,  which  are  of 
greater  specific  gravity  than  tbe  plasma,  sink 
toward  tbe  bottom  of  the  vessel  before  coagu- 
lation takes  place,  and  accumulate  in  the 
lower  portion  of  the  blood.  This  deposit  of 
the  globules,  however,  is  only  partial;  be- 
canse  they  are  soon  fixed  and  entangled  by 
the  solid  mass  of  the  coagnlara,  and  thus 
retained  in  the  position  in  which  they  hap- 
pened to  be  at  the  moment  that  coagulation  occurred. 

If  tbe  coagulation,  however,  be  delayed  longer  tban  usual,  or  if 
the  globules  sink  mora  rapidly  tban  is  customary,  they  will  have 
time  to  subside  entirely  from  the  opper  portion  of  the  blood, 
leaving  a  layer  at  the  surface  which  is  comj>08ed  of  plasma  alone. 
When  coagulation  tben  takes  place,  this  upper  portion  solidifies 
at  tbe  same  time  with  the  rest,  and  tbe  clot  then  presents  two  dif- 
ferent portions,  viz.,  a  lower  portion  of  a  dark  red  color,  in  which 
the  globules  are  accumulated,  and  an  upper  portion  ftom  which  the 
globules  have  subsided,  and  which  is  of  a  grayish  white  color  and 
partially  transparent.  This  whitish  layer  on  tbe  sur&ce  of  the  clot 
is  termed  the  "  bu9y  coat ;"  and  the  blood  presenting  it  is  said  to 
he  "bufibd."  It  is  an  appearance  which  often  presents  itself  in 
cases  of  acnte  inflammatory  disease,  in  which  the  coagulation  of  the 
Uood  is  anusnally  retarded. 

When  a  clot  with  a  buffy  coat  begins  to 
contract,  the  contraction  takes  plaoe  perfectly 
well  in  its  upper  portion,  but  in  tbe  lower 
part  it  is  impeded  by  the  presence  of  the 
globules  which  have  accumulated  in  large 
quantity  at  the  bottom  of  the  clot.  While 
the  lower  part  of  the  coagulum,  therefore, 
remains  volnminous,  and  hardly  separates 
from  the  sides  of  tbe  vessel,  its  upper  color- 
less portion  diminishes  very  much  in  size; 
and  as  its  edges  separate  from  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  they  curl  over 
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toward  each  other,  so  that  the  upper  surface  of  the  dot  beooow 
more  or  less  excayated  or  cup-shaped.  (Fig.  66.)  The  blood  is  tk 
said  to  be  ''  buffed  and  cupped."  These  appearances  do  not  presea 
themselves  under  ordinary  conditions,  but  onlj  when  the  blood  k 
become  altered  by  disease. 

The  entire  quantity  of  blood  existing  in  the  body  has  never  bea 
very  accurately  ascertained.    It  is  not  possible  to  extract  the  wkk 
of  it  by  opening  the  large  vessels,  since  a  certain  portion  will  alwij3 
remain  in  the  cavities  of  the  heart,  in  the  veinSi  and  in  the  capil- 
laries of  the  head  and  abdominal  organs.     The  other  methods 
which  have  been  practised  or  proposed  from  time  to  time  are  iD 
liable  to  some  practical  objection.    We  have  accordingly  ooljr 
been  able  thus  far  to  ascertain  the  minimum  quantity  <^  blood 
existing  in  the  body.    Weber  and  Lehmann^  aacertained  as  netdy 
as  possible  the  quantity  of  blood  in  two  criminals  who  sulbred 
death  by  decapitation ;  in  both  of  which  cases  they  obtained  esRfr 
tially  similar  results.    The  body  weighed  before  decapitation  US 
pounds  avoirdupois.    The  blood  which  escaped  from  the  vesseb  at 
the  time  of  decapitation  amounted  to  12.27  pounds.     In  order  to 
estimate  the  quantity  of  blood  which  remained  in  the  veaselfl^  the 
experimenters  then  injected  the  arteries  of  the  head  and  trunk  with 
water,  collected  the  watery  fluid  as  it  escaped  from  the  veins^  asd 
ascertained  how  much  solid   matter  it  held  in    solution.     This 
amounted  to  477.22  grains,  which  corresponded  to  4.38  pounds  of 
blood.    The  result  of  the  experiment  is  therefore  as  follows: — 

Blood  wliioh  escaped  from  the  vessels    •        .        .        •        •     12.S7  pooadf. 
**  remained  in  the  bodj         •        •        •        .         .      4.S8      * 


Whole  quantity  of  blood  in  the  liring  body,  16.S6 

The  weight  of  the  blood,  then,  in  proportion  to  the  entire  weight 
of  the  body,  was  as  1  :  8 ;  and  the  body  of  a  healthy  man,  weighing 
140  pounds,  will 'therefore  contain  on  the  average  at  least  17} 
pounds  of  blood. 

'  Physiological  Chemistry,  vol.  i.  p.  G3S. 
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RESPIRATION. 


The  blood  as  it  circulates  in  the  arterial  system  has  a  bright 
scarlet  color ;  but  as  it  passes  through  the  capillaries  it  graduaJly 
becomes  darker,'  and  on  its  arrival  in  the  yeins  its  color  is  a  deep 
purple,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  body  nearly  black.  There  are, 
therefore,  two  kinds  of  blood  in  the  body ;  arterial  blood,  which  is 
of  a  bright  color,  and  venous  blood,  which  is  dark.  Now  it  is  found 
that  the  dark-colored  venous  blood,  which  has  been  contaminated 
by  passing  through  the  capillaries,  is  unfit  for  further  circulation. 
It  is  incapable,  in  this  state,  of  supplying  the  organs  with  their 
healthy  stimulus  and  nutrition,  and  has  become,  on  the  contrary, 
deleterious  and  poisonous.  It  is  accordingly  carried  back  to  the 
heart  by  the  veins,  and  thence  sent  to  the  lungs,  where  it  is  recon- 
verted into  arterial  blood.  The  process  by  which  the  venous  blood 
is  thus  arterialized  and  renovated,  is  known  as  the  process  of  re- 
spiration. 

This  process  takes  place  very  actively  in  the  higher  animals,  and 
probably  does  so  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  all  animals  without 
exception.  Its  essential  conditions  are  that  the  circulating  fluid 
fihould  be  exposed  to  the  influence  of  atmospheric  air,  or  of  an 
aerated  fluid ;  that  is,  of  a  fluid  holding  atmospheric  air  or  oxygen 
in  solution.  The  respiratory  apparatus  consists  essentially  of  a 
moist  and  permeable  animal  membrane,  the  respiratory  membrane, 
with  the  bloodvessels  on  one  side  of  it,  and  the  air  or  aerated  fluid 
on  the  other.  The  blood  and  the  air,  consequently,  do  not  come  in 
direct  contact  with  each  other,  but  absorption  and  exhalation  take 
place  from  one  to  the  other  through  the  thin  membrane  which  lies 
between. 

The  special  anatomical  arrangement  of  the  respiratory  apparatus 
differs  in  different  species  of  animals.  In  most  of  those  inhabitiqg 
the  water,  the  respiratory  organs  have  the  form  of  gills  or  branchice  ; 
that  is,  delicate  filamentous  prolongations  of  some  part  of  the 
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integument  or  mucous  membranes,  which   contain  an  abondiK 
supply  of  bloodvessels,  and  which  hang  out  freely  into  ibe  nr 
rounding  water.    In  many  kinds  of  aquatic  lizards,  as,  for  ens- 
pie,  in  menobramckus  (Fig.(r)i 
^^'  ^'^*  there  are  upon  each  side  of  tk 

neck  three  delicate  fetthoj 
tufts  of  thread-like  proloop- 
tions  from  the  mucous  mes- 
brane  of  the  pharynx,  wluti 
pass  out  through  fiasum'a 
the  side  of  the  neck.  EaA 
tuft  is  composed  of  a  pm- 
cipal  stem,  upou  which  tk 
filaments  are  arranged  in  t 
pinnated  form,  like  the  plume  upon  the  shaft  of  a  feather.  Ead 
filament,  when  examined  by  itself,  is  seen  to  consist  of  a  thin,  rib- 
bon-shaped, double  fold  of  mucous  membrane,  in  the  interior  d 
which  there  is  a  plentiful  network  of  minute  bloodvessels.  Th« 
dark  blood,  as  it  comes  into  the  filament  from  the  branchial  arte^, 
is  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  water  in  which  the  filament  ii 
bathed,  and  as  it  circulates  through  the  capillary  network  of  the 
gills  is  reconyerted  into  arterial  blood.  It  is  then  carried  away  bj 
the  branchial  vein,  and  passes  into  the  general  current  of  the  ci^ 
culation.  The  apparatus  is  further  supplied  with  a  oartilaginoai 
framework,  and  a  set  of  muscles  by  which  the  gills  are  gently  waved 
about  in  the  surrounding  water,  and  constantly  brought  into  con- 
tact with  fresh  portions  of  the  aerated  fluid. 

Most  of  the  aquatic  animals  breathe  by  gills  similar  in  all  their 
essential  characters  to  those  described  above.  In  terrestrial  and 
air-breathing  animals,  however,  the  respiratory  apparatus  is  situated 
internally.  In  them,  the  air  is  made  to  penetrate  into  the  interior 
of  the  body,  into  certain  cavities  or  sacs  called  the  lungs,  which 
are  lined  with  a  vascular  mucous  membrane.  In  the  salamanderii 
for  example,  which,  though  aquatic  in  their  habits,  are  air-breathing 
animals,  the  lungs  are  two  long  cylindrical  sacs,  running  nearly  the 
entire  length  of  the  body,  commencing  anteriorly  by  a  communi- 
cation with  the  pharynx,  and  terminating  by  rounded  extremities 
at  the  posterior  part  of  the  abdomen.  These  lungs,  or  air-sacs, 
have  a  smooth  internal  surface;  and  the  blood  which  circulates 
through  their  vessels  is  arterialized  by  exposure  to  the  air  contained 
in  their  cavities.    The  air  is  forced  into  the  lungs  by  a  kind  of 
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■wallowing  movement,  and  is  after  a  time  regurgitated  and  dis- 
cilutrged,  in  order  to  make  room  for  a  fresh  supply. 

In  the  frog,  tortoise,  eerpents,  Sui^  the  structure  of  the  lung  is  a 
litUe  more  complicated,  since  respiratioD  is  more  active  in  these 
asimala,  aod  a  more  perfect  organ  is  requisite  to  accomplish  the 
arterialization  of  the  blood.  In  these  animals,  the  cavity  of  the  Inng, 
instead  of  being  simple,  is  divided  by  incomplete  partitions  into  a 
number  of  smaller  cavities  or  "cells."  The  cells  all  communicate 
with  the  central  pulmonary  cavity ;  and  the  partitions,  which  join 
each  other  at  various  angles,  are  all  composed  of  thin,  projecting, 
double  folds  of  the  lining  membrane,  with  bloodvessels  ramifying 
between  them.  (Fig.  68.)  By  this  arrangement, 
the  extent  of  sur&ce  presented  to  the  air  by  the 
pulmonary  membrane  is  much  increased,  and  the 
arterialization  of  the  blood  takes  place  with  a 
corresponding  degree  of  rapidity. 

In  the  human  subject,  and  in  all  the  warm- 
blooded quadrupeds,  the  lungs  are  constructed 
on  a  plan  which  is  essentially  similar  to  the 
above,  and  which  differs  from  it  only  in  the 
greater  extent  to  which  the  pulmonary  cavity  is 
subdivided,  and  the  surface  of  the  respiratory 
membrane  increased.  The  respiratory  apparatus  •''o»i»»'t«  intmn.!  m- 
(Pig.  69)  commences  with  the  larynx,  which 
communicates  with  the  pharynx  at  the  upper  part  of  the  neck. 
Then  follows  the  trachea,  a  membranous  tube  with  cartilaginous 
rings;  which,  upon  its  entrance  into  the  chest,  divides  into  the  right 
and  left  bronchus.  These  again  divide  successively  into  second- 
ary and  tertiary  bronchi;  the  subdivision  continuing,  while  the 
bronchial  tubes  grow  smaller  and  more  numerous,  and  separate 
constantly  from  each  other.  As  they  diminish  in  size,  the  tubes 
grow  more  delicate  in  structure,  and  the  cartilaginous  rings  and 
plates  disappear  from  their  walls.  They  are  finally  reduced,  accord- 
ing to  Kolliker,  to  the  size  of  js  of  an  inch  in  diameter;  and  are 
composed  only  of  a  thin  mucous  membrane,  lined  with  pavement 
epithelium,  which  rests  upon  an  elastic  fibrous  layer.  They  are 
then  known  as  the  "  ultimate  bronchial  tubes." 

Each  ultimate  bronchial  tube  terminates  in  a  division  or  islet  of 
the  pulmonary  tissue,  about  ^g  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  which  is 
termed  a  "  pulmonary  lobule."  Each  pulmonary  lobule  resembles 
in  its  structure  the  entire  frog's  lung  in  miniature.     It  consists  of  a 


Fig.  70. 


vascular  membrane  ioclosmg  a  caritj;  which  cavity  is  divided 
into  a  large  number  of  secondaiy  compartments  by  thin  septa  or 
partitions,  which  project  from  ita  internal  surface.  (Fig.  70.)  These 
secondary  cavities  are  the  "  palmonarj 
cells,"  or  "  vesicles."  Each  vesicle  is  about 
y,  of  an  inch  in  diameter;  and  is  covend 
on  ita  exterior  with  a  close  network  of  ca- 
pillary bloodvessels,  which  dip  down  into 
the  spaces  between  the  adjacent  vesicles,  and 
expose  in  this  way  a  double  surface  to  the 
air  which  is  contained  in  their  cavities. 
Between  the  vesicles,  and  in  the  intenticea 
between  the  lobules,  there  is  a  large  quan- 
tity of  yellow  elastic  tissue,  which  gives 
firmness  and  resiliency  to  the  pulmoosiy 
structure.  The  pulmonary  vesicles,  accord- 
ing to  the  observations  of  KciUiker,  are 
lined  everywhere  with  a  layer  of  pavement 
epithelium,  continuous  with    that  in  the 
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ultimate  bronchial  tubes.  The  whole  extent  of  respiratorj  sur- 
face in  both  lungs  has  been  calculated  by  Lieberktihn'  at  fourteen 
hundred  square  feet  It  is  plainly  impossible  to  make  a  precisely 
accurate  calculation  of  this  extent;  but  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  estimate  adopted  by  Lieberkiihn,  regarded  as 
approximative,  is  not  by  any  means  an  exaggerated  one.  The 
great  multiplication  of  the  minute  pulmonary  vesicles,  and  of  the 
partitions  between  them,  must  evidently  increase  to  an  extraor- 
dinary degree  the  extent  of  surface  over  which  the  blood,  spread 
out  in  a  thin  layer,  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air.  These 
anatomical  conditions  are,  therefore,  the  most  favorable  to  its  rapid 
and  complete  arterialization. 

Respiratory  Movbmknts  of  the  Chest. — The  air  which  is  con- 
tained in  the  pulmonary  lobules  and  vesicles  becomes  rapidly  vitiated 
in  the  process  of  respiration,  and  requires  therefore  to  be  expelled 
and  replaced  by  a  fresh  supply.  This  exchange  or  renovation  of 
the  air  is  effected  by  alternate  movements  of  the  chest,  of  expansion 
and  collapse,  which  are  termed  the  "  respiratory  movements  of  the 
chest"  The  expansion  of  the  chest  is  effected  by  two  sets  of  mus- 
cles, viz.,  first,  the  diaphragm,  and,  second,  the  intercostals.  While 
the  diaphragm  is  in  a  state  of  relaxation,  it  has  the  form  of  a  vaulted 
partition  between  the  thorax  and  abdomen,  the  edges  of  which  are 
attached  to  the  inferior  extremity  of  the  sternum,  the  inferior 
costal  cartilages,  the  borders  of  the  lower  ribs  and  the  bodies  of 
the  lumbar  vertebrse,  while  its  convexity  rises  high  into  the  cavity 
of  the  chest,  as  far  as  the  level  of  the  fifth  rib.  When  the  fibres 
of  the  diaphragm  contract,  their  curvature  is  necessarily  dimi- 
nished; and  they  approximate  a  straight  line,  exactly  in  proportion 
to  the  extent  of  their  contraction.  Consequently,  the  entire  con- 
vexity of  the  diaphragm  is  diminished  in  the  same  proportion; 
and  it  descends  toward  the  abdomen,  enlarging  the  cavity  of  the 
chest  from  above  downward.  (Fig.  71.)  At  the  same  time  the  inter- 
costal muscles  enlarge  it  in  a  lateral  direction.  For  the  ribs,  arti- 
culated behind  with  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae,  and  joined  in  front 
to  the  sternum  by  the  flexible  and  elastic  costal  cartilages,  are  so 
arranged  that,  in  a  position  of  rest,  their  convexities  look  obliquely 
outward  and  downward.  When  the  movement  of  inspiration  is 
about  to  commence,  the  first  rib  is  fixed  by  the  contraction  of  the 

■  In  Simon'i  Chemiitry  of  Man,  Philada.  ed.,  1846,  p.  109. 
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Pig.  71. 


acaleni  muscles,  and  the  interoostal  muscles  then  contracting  simnl- 
taneouslj,  the  ribs  are  drawn  upward.    In  this  movement,  as  etch 

rib  rotates  upon  its  articulation  with  the 
spinal  column  at  one  extremity,  and  with 
the  sternum  at  the  other,  its  convexity  is 
necessarily  carried  outward  at  the  same 
time  that  it  is  drawn  upward,  and  the  pa- 
rietes  of  the  chest  are,  therefore,  expanded 
laterally.  The  sternum  itself  rises  dightly 
with  the  same  movement,  and  enlarges  to 
some  extent  the  antero-posterior  diameter 
of  the  thorax.  By  the  simultaneous  action, 
therefore,  of  the  diaphragm  which  descends, 
and  of  the  intercostal  muscles  which  lift 
the  ribs  and  the  sternum,  the  cavity  of  the 
chest  is  expanded  in  every  direction,  and 
the  air  passes  inward,  through  the  trachea 
and  bronchial  tubes,  by  the  simple  force  of 
aspiration. 

After  the  movement  of  inspiration  is  ac- 
complished, and  the  lungs  are  filled  with 
air,  the  diaphragm  and  intercostal  musdes 
relax,  and  a  movement  of  expiration  takes 
place,  by  which  the  chest  is  partially  col- 
lapsed, and  a  portion  of  the  air  contained 
in  the  pulmonary  cavity  expelled.  The 
movement  of  expiration  is  entirely  a  passive 
iin6«ihowiheiiffureoftheche«t    one,  and  is  accompUshed  by  the  action  of 

when  collapsed ;  the  dotted  linei       .  ..^  ^^  t:^*..i         y  3        •      ■% 

•how  the  tame  when  expanded,     thrcc  different  forccs.    First,  the  abdominal 

organs,  which  have  been  pushed  out  of  their 
usual  position  by  the  descent  of  the  diaphragm,  fall  backward  by 
their  own  weight  and  carry  upward  the  relaxed  diaphragm  before 
them.  Secondly,  the  costal  cartilages,  which  are  slightly  twisted 
out  of  shape  when  the  ribs  are  drawn  upward,  resume  their  natural 
position  as  soon  as  the  muscles  are  relaxed,  and,  drawing  the  ribs 
down  again,  compress  the  sides  of  the  chest.  Thirdly,  the  pul- 
monary tissue,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  is  abundantly  sup- 
plied with  yellow  elastic  fibres,  which  retract  by  virtue  of  their 
own  elasticity,  in  every  part  of  the  lungs,  after  they  have  been 
forcibly  distended,  and,  compressing  the  pulmonary  vesicles,  drive 
out  a  portion  of  the  air  which  they  contained.    By  the  constant 
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lecarreDoe  of  these  alternating  movements  of  inspiration  and  expi* 
ration,  fresh  portions  of  air  are  constantly  introduced  into  and 
expelled  from  the  chest. 

The  whole  of  the  air,  however,  is  not  exchanged  at  each  move- 
ment of  respiration.  On  the  contrary,  a  very  considerable  quantity 
remains  in  the  pulmonary  cavity  after  the  most  complete  expira- 
tion; and  even  after  the  lungs  have  been  removed  from  the  chest, 
they  still  contain  a  large  quantity  of  air  which  cannot  be  entirely 
displaced  by  any  violence  short  of  disintegrating  and  disorganizing 
the  pulmonary  tissue.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  only  a  com- 
paratively small  portion  of  the  air  in  the  lungs  passes  in  and  out 
with  each  respiratory  movement ;  and  it  will  require  several  suc- 
cessive respirations  before  all  the  air  in  the  chest  can  be  entirely 
changed.  It  has  not  been  possible  to  ascertain  with  certainty  the 
exact  proportion  in  volume  which  exists  between  the  air  which  is 
alternately  inspired  and  expired,  or  "tidal"  air,  and  that  which 
remains  constantly  in  the  chest,  or  "  residual"  air,  as  it  is  called. 
It  has  been  estimatedt  however,  by  Dr.  Carpenter,'  from  the  reports 
of  various  observers,  that  the  volume  of  inspired  and  expired  air 
varies  from  10  to  IS  per  cent,  of  the  entire  quantity  contained  in 
the  chest.  If  this  estimate  be  correct,  it  will  require  from  eight  to 
ten  respirations  to  change  the  whole  quantity  of  air  in  the  cavity 
of  the  chest 

It  is  evident,  however,  from  the  foregoing,  that  the  inspiratory 
and  expiratory  movements  of  the  chest  cannot  be  sufficient  to 
change  the  air  at  all  in  the  pulmonary  lobules  and  vesicles.  The 
air  which  is  drawn  in  with  each  inspiration  penetrates  only  into 
the  trachea  and  bronchial  tubes,  until  it  occupies  the  place  of  that 
which  was  driven  out  by  the  last  expiration.  By  the  ordinary 
respiratory  movements,  therefore,  only  that  small  portion  of  the 
air  lying  nearest  the  exterior,  in  the  trachea  and  large  bronchi 
would  fluctuate  backward  and  forward,  without  ever  penetrating 
into  the  deeper  parts  of  the  lung,  were  there  no  other  means  pro- 
vided for  its  renovation.  There  are,  however,  two  other  forces  in 
play  for  this  purpose.  The  first  of  these  is  the  diffusive  power  of 
the  gases  themselves.  The  air  remaining  in  the  deeper  parts  of 
the  chest  is  richer  in  carbonic  acid  and  poorer  in  oxygen  than  that 
which  has  been  recently  inspired ;  and  by  the  laws  of  gaseous  dif- 
fusion there  must  be  a  constant  interchange  of  these  gases  between 

>  Human  Phjrsiology,  PhiUda.  ed.,  1855,  p.  300. 
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the  pulmonary  vesicles  and  the  trachea,  tending  to  mix  tka 
equally  in  all  parts  of  the  lung.  This  matual  diffomon  and  isfer- 
roixtnre  of  the  gases  will  therefore  tend  to  renovate,  partiaOja 
least,  the  air  in  the  pulmonary  lobules  and  vesicles.  Seooodijlit 
trachea  and  bronchial  tubes,  down  to  tboae  even  of  the  smillB 
size,  are  lined  with  a  mucous  membrane  which  is  covered  with  i 
ciliated  epithelium.  The  movement  of  these  cilia  is  foand  to  bi 
directed  always  from  below  upward;  and,  like  ciliary  motki 
wherever  it  occurs,  has  the  efTect  of  prodncing  a  cnrrent  id  tk 
same  direction,  in  the  fluids  covering  the  muoona  membrane.  Tit 
air  in  the  tubes  most  paitie- 
^s-  73.  pste,  to  a  certain  extent,  ii 

this  current,  and  a  doabic 
stream  of  air  therefore  is  ettob- 
lished  in  each  bronchial  tnbc; 
one  current  passing  from  vitb- 
in  outward  along  the  walli  of 
the  tube,  and  a  return  canal 
passing  from  without  inwiid, 

ud  lawud  ei.rr.Dt,  p»da«d  bj  tllHrj  mollon.  alOHg    the    CODtral     part   of  lb 

cavity.  (Fig.  72.)  By  tin 
means  a  kind  of  aerial  circulation  is  constantly  maintained  is  the 
interior  of  the  bronchial  tubes;  which,  combined  with  the  matal 
diffusion  of  the  gases  and  the  alternate  expansion  and  collapse  of 
the  chest,  effectually  accomplish  the  renovation  of  the  air  conlaitwd 
in  all  parts  of  the  pulmonary  cavity. 

Bbspibatort  Motbuents  ot  the  Qlottis. — Beside  the  morc- 
ments  of  expansion  and  collapse  already  described,  belonging  to 
the  chest,  there  are  similar  respiratory  movements  which  takeplaix 
in  the  larynx.  If  the  respiratory  passages  be  examined  afterdeath, 
in  the  state  of  collapse  in  which  they  are  usually  foand,  it  will  be 
noticed  that  the  opening  of  the  glottis  is  very  much  smaller  than 
the  cavity  of  the  trachea  below.  The  glottis  itself  presents  the 
appearance  of  a  narrow  chink,  while  the  passage  for  the  io^ired 
air  widens  in  the  lower  part  of  the  larynx,  and  in  tlie  trachea 
constitutes  a  spacious  tube,  nearly  cylindrical  in  shape,  and  onr 
half  an  inch  in  diameter.  We  have  found,  for  instance^  that  in 
the  human  subject  the  apace  included  between  the  vocal  cboidl 
has  an  area  of  only  0.15  to  0.17  square  inch;  while  the  calibn 
of  the  trachea  in  the  middle  of  its  length  is  OAS  aqaata  inoh. 
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'    This  disproportion,  however,  which  is  so  evident  after  death,  does 

>    not  exist  during  life.     While  reepiratioa  is  going  on,  there  is  a 

I*  sonstant  and  regular  movement  of  the  vocal  chords,  Bynchronoos 

with  the  inspiretorj  and  expiratory  movemeats  of  the  chest,  hj 


Fig.  73. 
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which  the  size  of  the  glottis  is  alternately  enlarged  and  diminished. 
At  every  iospirstioD,  the  glottis  opens  and  allows  the  air  to  pass 
freely  into  the  trachea ;  at  every  expiration  it  collapses,  and  the 
•ir  is  driven  out  through  it  from  be- 
low. These  movements  are  called  the 
"  respiratory  movements  of  the  glottis." 
They  oorrespond  in  every  respect  with 
those  of  the  chest,  and  aie  excited  or 
retarded  hy  similar  causes.  When- 
ever the  general  movements  of  respira- 
tion are  harried  and  labored,  thoee  of 
the  glottis  become  accelerated  and  in- 
creased in  intensity  at  the  same  time ; 
and  when  the  movements  of  the  chest 
are  slower  or  fainter  than  usual,  owing 
to  debility,  coma,  or  the  like,  thoee  of 
the  glottis  are  diminished  in  the  same 
proportion. 

In  the  respiratory  motions  of  the    ,,^"1^  j 
glottis,  as  in  those  of  the  chest,  the    H"**'*-  < 
movement  of  inspiration  is  an  active 
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one,  and  that  of  expiration  passive.  In  inspiration,  theglot&ii 
opened  bj  contraction  of  the  posterior  crico-arytenoid  miuda 
(Fig.  75.)  These  muscles  originate  firom  the  posterior  snifiue  of 
the  cricoid  cartilage,  near  the  median  line ;  and  their  fibres,  innini; 
upward  and  outward,  are  inserted  into  the  external  angle  of  lk 
arytenoid  cartilages.  By  the  contraction  of  these  muscles,  dariif 
the  movement  of  inspiration,  the  arytenoid  cartilages  are  roUlei 
upon  their  articulations  with  the  cricoid,  so  that  their  anterior 
extremities  are  carried  outward,  and  the  vocal  chords  stretched  ui 
separated  from  each  other.  (Fig.  74.)  In  this  way,  the  size  of  die 
glottis  may  be  increased  from  0.15  to  0.27  square  inch. 

In  expiration,  the  posterior  crico-arytenoid  muscles  are  i^kxed 
and  the  elasticity  of  the  vocal  chords  brings  them  back  to  thdr 
former  position. 

The  motions  of  respiration  consist,  therefore,  of  two  sets  of  moie- 
ments :  viz.,  those  of  the  chest,  and  those  of  the  glottis.  These  mo?»> 
ments,  in  the  natural  condition,  correspond  with  each  other  both  ii 
time  and  intensity.  It  is  at  the  same  time  and  by  the  same  nervou 
influence,  that  the  chest  expands  to  inhale  the  air,  while  the  glottii 
opens  to  admit  it ;  and  in  expiration,  the  muscles  of  both  chest  and 
glottis  are  relaxed,  while  the  elasticity  of  the  tissues,  bj  a  kind  of 
passive  contraction,  restores  the  parts  to  their  original  condition. 


CHANGES  IN  THB  AIR  DURING  RESPIRATTOK. 

The  atmospheric  air,  as  it  is  drawn  into  the  cavity  of  the  Inngs, 
is  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  in  the  proportion  of  aboat  21 
per  cent.,  by  volume,  of  oxygen,  to  79  per  cent,  of  nitrogen.  It 
also  contains  about  one-twentieth  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid,  a  vary- 
ing quantity  of  watery  vapor,  and  some  traces  of  ammonia.  If  col- 
lected and  examined,  after  passing  through  the  lungs,  it  is  found  to 
have  become  altered  in  the  following  essential  particulars,  vis: — 

1st.  It  has  lost  oxygen. 

2d.  It  has  gained  carbonic  acid.    And 

8d.  It  has  absorbed  the  vapor  of  water. 

Beside  the  two  latter  substances,  there  are  also  exhaled  with  the 
expired  air  a  very  small  quantity  of  nitrogen,  over  and  above  what 
was  taken  in  with  inspiration,  and  a  little  animal  matter  in  a 
gaseous  form,  which  communicates  a  slight  but  peonliar  odor  to 
the  breath.    The  air  is  also  somewhat  elevated  in  (emperatorai  bj 
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contact  with  the  pulmonary  mucous  membrane.  By  far  the  most 
important  part,  however,  of  the  above  changes  suffered  by  the  air, 
consists  in  its  loss  of  oxygen,  and  its  absorption  of  carbonic  acid. 

The  oxygen  which  disappears  from  the  inspired  air  is  not  entirely 
l^laced  in  the  carbonic  acid  exhaled ;  that  is,  there  is  less  oxygen 
in  the  carbonic  acid  which  is  returned  to  the  air  by  expiration  than 
lias  been  lost  during  inspiration. 

There  is  even  more  oxygen  absorbed  than  is  given  off  again  in 
both  the  carbonic  acid  and  aqueous  vapor  together,  which  are 
exhaled  from  the  lungs.'  There  is,  then,  a  constant  disappearance 
of  oxygen  from  the  air  used  in  respiration,  and  a  constant  accumu- 
lation of  carbonic  acid. 

The  proportion  of  oxygen  which  disappears  in  the  interior  of  the 
body,  over  and  above  that  which  is  returned  in  the  breath  under 
the  form  of  carbonic  acid,  varies  in  different  kinds  of  animals.  In 
the  herbivora,  it  is  about  10  per  cent,  of  the  whole  amount  of  oxy* 
gen  inspired ;  in  the  camivora,  20  or  25  per  cent.,  and  even  more. 
It  is  a  very  remarkable  fact,  also,  and  an  important  one,  as  regards 
the  theory  of  respiration,  that,  in  the  same  animal,  the  proportion  of 
oxygen  absorbed,  to  that  of  carbonic  acid  exhaled,  varies  according 
to  the  quality  of  the  food.  In  dogs,  for  iustance,  while  fed  on  ani- 
mal food,  according  to  the  experiments  of  Begnault  and  Beiset,  26 
per  cent,  of  the  inspired  oxygen  disappeared  in  the  body  of  the 
animal :  but  when  fed  on  starchy  substances,  all  but  8  per  cent, 
reappeared  in  the  expired  carbonic  acid.  It  is  already  evident,  there- 
fore, from  these  &cts,  that  the  oxygen  of  the  inspired  air  is  not 
altogether  employed  in  the  formation  of  carbonic  acid. 


CHANGES  m  THE  BLOOD  DUBING  RESPIRATION. 

If  we  pass  from  the  consideration  of  the  changes  produced  in  the 
air  by  respiration  to  those  which  take  place  in  the  blood  during  the 
same  process,  we  find,  as  might  have  been  expected,  that  the  latter 
correspond  inversely  with  the  former.  The  blood,  in  passing 
through  the  lungs,  suffers  the  following  alterations : — 

Ist.  Its  color  is  changed  from  venous  to  arterial. 

2d.  It  absorbs  oxygen.    And 

8d.  It  exhales  carbonic  acid  and  the  vapor  of  water. 

*  Lehmann's  Phjiiological  Chemistry,  Philada.  ed,,  vol.  ii.  p.  432. 
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The  interchange  of  gases,  which  takes  place  daring  respinliBi 
between  the  air  and  the  blood,  is  a  simple  phenomenon  of  abaoip' 
tion  and  exhalation.    The  inspired  oxygen  does  not,  as  LtTOMr 
once  supposed,  immediately  combine  with  carbon  in  the  longi^ttd 
return  to  the  atmosphere  under  the  form  of  carbonic  acid.    On  Ai 
contrary,  almost  the  first  fact  of  importance  which  has  been  ertib* 
lished  by  the  examination  of  the  blood  in  this  respect  is  the  Al- 
lowing, viz :  that  carbonic  add  exists  ready  farmed  m  the  venous  Ikd 
hefore  its  entrance  into  the  lungs ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  h 
oxygen  which  is  absorbed  during  respiration  passes  cff  in  a  fne  Mife 
with  the  arterial  blood.    The  real  process,  as  it  takes  place  in  the 
lung,  is,  therefore,  for  the  most  part,  as  follows :    The  blood  ooms 
to  the  lungs  already  charged  with  carbonic  acid.    In  passing  throng 
the  pulmonary  capillaries,  it  is  exposed  to  the  influence  of  theiir 
in  the  cavity  of  the  pulmonary  cells,  and  a  transudation  of  gaiei 
takes  place  through  the  moist  animal  mnmbranes   of  the  loog. 
Since  the  blood  in  the  capillaries  contains  a  larger  proportioB 
of  carbonic  acid  than  the  air  in  the  air-yesides,  a  portion  of  thii 
gas  leaves  the  blood  and  passes  out  through  the  pulmonaiy  iimd- 
brane ;  while  the  oxygen,  being  more  abundant  in  the  air  of  the 
vesicles  than  in  the  circulating  fluid,  passes  inward  at  the  same 
time,  and  is  condensed  by  the  blood. 

In  this  double  phenomenon  of  exhalation  and  absorption,  whidi 
takes  place  in  the  lungs,  both  parts  of  the  process  are  eqoiUj 
necessary  to  life.  It  is  essential  for  the  constant  activity  and  notri- 
tion  of  the  tissues  that  they  be  steadily  supplied  with  oxygra  bj 
the  blood ;  and  if  this  supply  be  cut  off^  their  functional  adivitj 
ceases.  On  the  other  hand,  the  carbonic  acid  which  is  produced  in 
the  body  by  the  processes  of  nutrition  becomes  a  poisonous  sub- 
stance, if  it  be  allowed  to  collect  in  large  quantity.  Under  ordinaiy 
circumstances,  the  carbonic  acid  is  removed  by  exhalation  through 
the  lungs  as  fast  as  it  is  produced  in  the  interior  of  the  body;  hot 
if  respiration  be  suspended,  or  seriously  impeded,  since  the  prodno* 
tion  of  carbonic  acid  continues,  while  its  elimination  is  prevented, 
it  accumulates  in  the  blood  and  in  the  tissues,  and  terminates  life 
in  a  few  moments,  by  a  rapid  deterioration  of  the  circulating  fluid, 
and  more  particularly  by  its  poisonous  effect  on  the  nervous  system. 

The  deleterious  effects  of  breathing  in  a  confined  space  will 
therefore  very  soon  become  apparent.  As  respiration  goes  on,  the 
oxygen  of  the  air  constantly  diminishes,  and  the  carbonic  acid, 
mingled  with  it  by  exhalation,  increases  in  quantity.    After  a  time 
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.  Ike  air  becomes  accordinglj  so  poor  in  oxygen  that,  bj  that  fact 

^  alone,  it  is  incapable  of  supporting  life.    At  the  same  time,  the 

J  Qsrbonic  acid  becomes  so  abundant  in  the  air  vesicles  that  it  preyents 

^  the  escape  of  that  which  already  exists  in  the  blood ;  and  the  dele- 

I  tenons  effect  of  its  accumulation  in  the  circulating  fluid  is  added 

I  to  ihat  produced  by  a  diminished  supply  of  oxygen.  An  increased 

I  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  atmosphere  is  therefore  injurious 

in  a  similar  manner,  although  there  may  be  no  diminution  of  oxy- 

I    gen;  since  by  its  presence  it  impedes  the  elimination  of  the  carbonic 

aoid  already  formed  in  the  blood,  and  induces  the  poisonous  effects 

which  result  from  its  accumulation. 

Examination  of  the  blood  shows  furthermore  that  the  interchange 
of  gases  in  the  lungs  is  not  complete  but  only  partial  in  its  extent. 
It  results  from  the  experiments  of  Magendie,  Magnus,  and  others, 
that  both  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid  are  contained  in  both  yenous 
and  arterial  blood.  Magnus*  found  that  the  proportion  of  oxygen 
to  carbonic  acid,  by  volume,  in  arterial  blood  was  as  10  to  26 ;  in 
Tenons  blood  as  10  to  40.  The  venous  blood,  then,  as  it  arrives  at 
the  lungs,  still  retains  a  remnant  of  the  oxygen  which  it  had  pre- 
viously absorbed ;  and  in  passing  through  the  pulmonary  capillaries 
it  gives  off  only  a  part  of  the  carbonic  acid  with  which  it  has 
become  charged  in  the  general  circulation. 

The  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid  of  the  blood  exist  in  a  state  of 
solution  in  the  circulating  fluid,  and  not  in  a  state  of  intimate  chemi- 
cal combination.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  both  of  these 
sabstances  may  be  withdrawn  from  the  blood  by  simple  exhaustion 
with  an  air  pump,  or  by  a  stream  of  any  other  indifferent  gas,  such 
as  hydrogen,  which  possesses  sufficient  physical  displacing  power. 
Magnus  found*  that  freshly  drawn  arterial  blood  yielded  by  simple 
agitation  with  carbonic  acid  more  than  10  per  cent,  of  its  volume 
of  oxygen.  The  carbonic  acid  may  also  be  expelled  fix>m  venous 
blood  by  a  current  of  pure  oxygen,  or  of  hydrogen,  or,  in  great 
measure,  by  simple  agitation  with  atmospheric  air.  There  is  some 
difficulty  in  determining,  however,  whether  the  carbonic  acid  of  the 
blood  be  altogether  in  a  free  state,  or  whether  it  be  partly  in  a 
Qtate  of  loose  chemical  combination  with  a  base,  under  the  form  of 
an  alkaline  bicarbonate.  A  solution  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  itself 
will  lose  a  portion  of  its  carbonic  acid,  and  become  reduced  to  the 

'  In  Lehmann,  op.  oit.,  vol.  i.  p.  570. 
'  In  Robin  and  VerdeU,  op.  oil.,  Yol.  ii.  p.  34. 
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condition  of  a  carbonate,  by  simple  exhaustion  nnder  tba  ^ 

or  by  agitation  with  pure  hydrc^ea  at  the  temperatirre  of  fl 

Lehmann  has  found'  that  after  the  ezpulaion  of  all  the  t 

acid  removable  by  the  air-pump  and  a  current  of  hydi 

Btill  Temaios,  in  ox's  blood,  0.1628  per  cent,  of  carbonate  a(  « 

and  he  estimates  that  this  quantity  is  sufficient  to  Ikave  t 

the  carbonic  acid,  previoualy  given  ofi^  in  the  form  of  a  I 

It  makes  little  or  no  difference,  however,  bo  fiu*  ar  reguda  Aafl 

cess  of  respiration,  whether  the  carbonic  acid  of  tbe  blood  • 

an  entirely  free  state,  or  under  the  form  of  an  alkaline  IncarbMdil 

since  it  may  be  readily  removed  from  this  combination,  at  the  b»  1 

perature  of  the  body,  by  contact  with  an  iadiflforent  gaa. 

Tbe  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid  of  the  blood  are  in  solatioo  pna-  1 
cipally  in  the  blood-globults,  and  not  in  tbe  plasma.  The  researelci 
of  Magnus  have  shown'  that  the  blood  holds  in  solation  2^  t 
as  much  oxygen  as  pure  water  could  dissolve  at  the  same  tempcrv 
ture ;  and  that  while  the  serum  of  the  blood,  separated  from  Ae 
globules,  exerts  no  more  solvent  power  on  oxygen  than  pure  wita, 
defibrinated  blood,  that  is,  the  serum  and  globules  mixed,  diascdTa 
quite  as  much  oxygen  as  the  fresh  blood  itsel£  The  same  thing  ii 
true  with  regard  to  the  carbonic  acid.  It  is  therefore  the  semi- 
fluid blood-globules  which  retain  these  two  gases  in  solution;  tnd 
since  the  color  of  the  blood  depends  entirely  upon  that  of  the  ^ 
bules,  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  the  blood  should  alter  its  bne 
firom  purple  to  scarlet  in  passing  through  the  lungs,  where  Ae 
globules  give  up  carbonic  acid,  and  absorb  a  flesh  quantity  of 
oxygen.  The  above  change  may  readily  be  produced  ontude  the 
body.  If  freshly  drawn  venous  blood  be  shaken  in  a  bottle  with 
pure  oxygen,  its  color  changes  at  once  from  purple  to  red ;  and  the 
same  change  will  take  place,  thoagh  more  slowly,  if  the  blood  ba 
simply  agitated  with  atmospheric  air.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the 
surface  of  defibrinated  venous  blood,  and  the  external  parts  d  s 
dark-colored  clot,  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  become  mpidly  red- 
dened, while  the  internal  portions  retain  their  original  color. 

The  process  of  respiration,  so  far  as  we  have  considered  it,  con- 
sists in  an  alternate  interchange  of  carbonic  acid  and  oxygen  in  the 
blood  of  the  general  and  pulmonary  circnlationa.  In  the  pulmonaiy 
circulation,  carbonic  acid  is  given  off  and  oxygen  absorbed-  while 

■  Op.  oit.,  *ol.  I.  p.  393. 

■  In  Robin  knd  Verdeil,  op.  oil.,  toI.  11.  pp.  38 — 31. 
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ia  the  general  oircoletion  the  oxygen  gradually  disappears,  and  is 
leplaoed,  in  the  venons  blood,  by  carbonic  acid.  The  oxygen  which 
dwa  diaappeara  from  the  blood  in  the  general  circalation  does  not, 
fiir  the  most  part,  enter  into  direct  combination  in  the  blood  itself. 
On  the  eontrary,  it  exists  there,  as  we  have  already  stated,  in  the 
tona  of  a  simple  solution.  It  is  absorbed,  however,  from  the  blood 
'Of  the  capillary  vessels,  and  becomes  fixed  in  the  substance  of  the 
vascular  tissues.  The  blood  may  be  regarded,  therefore,  in  this 
jespeot|  as  a  circulating  fluid,  destined  to  transport  oxygen  from  the 
lungiB  to  the  tissues ;  for  it  is  the  tissues  themselves  which  finally 
appropriate  the  oxygen,  and  fix  it  in  their  substance. 

The  next  important  question  which  presents  itself  in  the  study 
of  the  respiratory  process  relates  to  the  origin  of  the  carbonic  add  im 
Ihe  venous  bhod.  It  was  formerly  supposed,  when  Lavoisier  first 
'  discovered  the  changes  produced  in  the  air  by  respiration,  that  the 
production  of  the  carbonic  acid  could  be  aceounted  for  in  a  very 
simple  manner.  It  was  thought  to  be  produced  in  the  lungs  by  a 
direct  union  of  the  inspired  oxygen  with  the  carbon  of  the  blood 
in  the  pulmonary  vessels.  It  was  found  afterward,  however,  that 
this  could  not  be  the  case ;  since  carbonic  acid  exists  already  formed 
in  the  blood,  previous  to  its  entrance  into  the  lungs.  It  was  then 
imagined  that  the  oxidation  of  carbon,  and  the  consequent  produc- 
tion of  carbonic  acid,  took  place  in  the  capillaries  of  the  general 
circulation,  since  it  could  not  be  shown  to  take  place  in  the  lungs, 
nor  between  the  lungs  and  the  capillaries.  The  truth  is,  however, 
that  no  direct  evidence  exists  of  such  a  direct  oxidation  taking 
place  anywhere.  The  formation  of  carbonic  acid,  as  it  is  now 
understood,  takes  place  in  three  difTerent  modes :  1st,  in  the  lungs; 
2d,  in  the  blood;  and  8d,  in  the  tissues. 

First,  m  the  lungs.  There  exists  in  the  pulmonary  tissue  a  pecu- 
liar acid  substance  first  described  by  YerdeiP  under  the  name  of 
'^pneumic''  or  "  pulmonic"  acid.  It  is  a  crystallizable  body,  soluble 
in  water,  which  is  produced  in  the  substance  of  the  pulmonary 
tissue  by  transformation  of  some  of  its  other  ingredients,  in  the 
same  manner  as  sugar  is  produced  in  the  tissue  of  the  liver.  It  is 
on  account  of  the  presence  of  this  substance  thatr  the  firesh  tissue  of 
the  lung  has  usually  an  acid  reaction  to  test-paper,  and  that  it  has 
also  the  property,  which  has  been  noticed  by  several  observers,  of 

*  Robin  and  Verdeil,  op.  oit.,  toL  ii.  p.  460. 
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decomposing  the  metallic  cyaDides,  with  the  prodaction  of  hjdio- 
ojanic  acid ;  a  property  not  possessed  by  sectioDB  of  areolar  tiM^ 
the  internal  surface  of  the  skin,  &c.  &c.     When  the  blood,  tba»> 
fore,  comes  in    contact  with  the    pulmonary    tissue^  whidi  ii 
permeated  everywhere  by   pneumio  acid  in  a  soluble  fonn,  it 
alkaline  carbonates  and  bicarbonates,  if  any  be  present,  are  deoo» 
posed  with  the  production  on  the  one  hand  of  the  pnenmttei  i 
soda  and  potass,  and  on  the  other  of  free  carbonic  acid,  which  ii 
exhaled.    M.  Bernard  has  found^  that  if  a  solution  of  bicarbanile 
of  soda  be  rapidly  injected  into  the  jugular  vein  of  a  rahbit;! 
becomes  decomposed  in  the  lungs  with  so  rapid  a  developmeatof 
carbonic  acid,  that  the  gas  accumulates  in  the  pulmonary  time, 
and  even  in  the  pulmonary  vessels  and  the  cavities  of  the  heart;  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  cause  immediate  death  by  stoppage  of  die 
circulation.    In  the  normal  condition,  however,  the  carbonates  $ai 
bicarbonates  of  the  blood  arrive  so  slowly  at  the  lungs  that  as  &t 
as  they  ture  decomposed  there,  the  carbonic  acid  is  readily  exhaki 
by  expiration,  and  produces  no  deleterious  effect  on  the  circulitioii. 

Secondly,  in  the  blood.  There  is  little  doubt,  although  the  fiict  bis 
not  been  directly  proved,  that  some  of  the  oxygen  definitely  dii- 
appears,  and  some  of  the  carbonic  acid  is  also  formed|  in  the  sab- 
stance  of  the  blood-globules  during  their  circulation.  Since  tfaw 
globules  are  anatomical  elements,  and  since  they  undoubtedly  go 
through  with  nutritive  processes  analogous  to  those  which  take 
place  in  the  elements  of  the  solid  tissues,  there  is  no  reason  for  dis- 
believing that  they  also  require  oxygen  for  their  support^  and  that 
they  produce  carbonic  acid  as  one  of  the  results  of  their  interstitiil 
decomposition.  While  the  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid,  therefore^ 
contained  in  the  globules,  are  for  the  most  part  transported  by 
these  bodies  from  the  lungs  to  the  tissues,  and  from  the  tissues  baek 
again  to  the  lungs,  they  probably  take  part,  also,  to  a  certain  extenti 
in  the  nutrition  of  the  blood-globules  themselves. 

Thirdly,  in  the  tissues.  This  is  by  far  the  most  important  aooroe 
of  the  carbonic  acid  in  the  blood.  From  the  experiments  of  Sptl- 
lanzani,  W.  Edwards,  Marchand  and  others,  the  following  veiy 
important  fact  has  been  established,  viz.,  that  every  orffonized  tissue 
and  even  every  organic  substance,  when  in  a  recent  condition,  has  the 
power  of  absorbing  oxygen  and  of  exhaling  carbonic  acid.  G.  Liebig, 
for  example,*  found  that  frog's  muscles,  recently  prepared  and  com- 

'  Archives  06d.  de  M6d.,  xri.  222.        *  In  Lehmann,  op.  oit.,  toL  ii.  p.  474. 
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pletelj  freed  from  blood,  continued  to  absorb  oxygen  and  discharge 
Mrbonio  acid.  Similar  experiments  with  other  tissues  have  led 
*  to  a  similar  result  The  interchange  of  gases,  therefore,  in  the 
process  of  respiration,  takes  place  mostly  in  the  tissues  themselyes. 
It  is  in  their  substance  that  the  oxygen  becomes  fixed  and  assimi- 
lated, and  that  the  carbonic  acid  takes  its  origin.  As  the  blood  in 
the  lungs  gives  up  its  carbonic  acid  to  the  air,  and  absorbs  oxygen 
fjrom  it,  so  in  the  general  circulation  it  gives  up  its  oxygen  to  the 
tissues,  and  absorbs  from  them  carbonic  acid. 

We  come  lastly  to  examine  the  exact  mode  by  which  the  car- 
bonic acid  originates  in  the  animal  tissues.  Investigation  shows  that 
even  here  it  is  not  produced  by  a  process  of  oxidation^  or  direct  union 
cf  oxygen  with  the  carbon  of  the  tissues^  but  in  some  other  and  mare 
indirect  mode.  This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  animals  and  fresh 
animal  tissues  will  continue  to  exhale  carbonic  acid  in  an  atmo- 
sphere of  hydrogen  or  of  nitrogen,  or  even  when  placed  in  a  vacuum. 
Marchand  found'  that  frogs  would  live  for  from  half  an  hour  to  an 
hour  in  pure  hydrogen  gas ;  and  that  during  this  time  they  exhaled 
even  more  carbonic  acid  than  in  atmospheric  air,  owing  probably 
to  the  superior  displacing  power  of  hydrogen  for  carbonic  acid« 
For  while  15,500  grains'  weight  of  frogs  exhaled  about  1.13  grain 
of  carbonic  acid  per  hour  in  atmospheric  air,  they  exhaled  during 
the  same  time  in  pure  hydrogen  as  much  as  4.07  grains.  The  same 
observer  found  that  frogs  would  recover  on  the  admission  of  air 
after  remaining  for  nearly  half  an  hour  in  a  nearly  complete 
vacuum ;  and  that  if  they  were  killed  by  total  abstraction  of  the 
air,  15,500  grains  weight  of  the  animals  were  found  to  have 
eliminated  9.8  grains  of  carbonic  acid.  The  exhalation  of  carbonic 
acid  by  the  tissues  does  not,  therefore,  depend  directly  upon  the 
access  of  free  oxygen.  It  cannot  go  on,  it  is  true,  for  an  indefinite 
time,  any  more  than  the  other  vital  processes,  without  the  presence 
of  oxygen.  But  it  may  continue  long  enough  to  show  that  the 
carbonic  acid  exhaled  is  not  a  direct  product  of  oxidation,  but  that 
it  originates,  on  the  contrary,  in  all  probability,  by  a  decomposi- 
tion of  the  organic  ingredients  of  the  tissues,  resulting  in  the  pro- 
duction of  carbonic  acid  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  various  other 
substances  on  the  other,  with  which  we  are  not  yet  fully  acquainted; 
in  very  much  the  same  manner  as  the  decomposition  of  sugar 
during  fermentation  gives  rise  to  alcohol  on  the  one  hand  and  to 

I  Lehmanxi,  op.  cit.,  toI.  iL  p.  442. 
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carbonic  acid  on  the  other.  The  fermentation  of  sugar,  when  it  In 
once  commenced,  does  not  require  the  continued  access  of  air.  h 
will  go  on  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen,  or  even  when  confine!  b 
a  dose  vessel  over  mercury;  since  its  carbonic  acid  is  not  prodmi 
by  direct  oxidation,  but  by  a  decomposition  of  the  sugar  alrailj 
present.  For  the  same  reason,  carbonic  acid  will  oontinae  to  be 
exhaled  by  living  or  recently  dead  animal  tissues,  even  in  an  itno* 
sphere  of  hydrogen,  or  in  a  vacuum. 

Carbonic  acid  makes  its  appearance,  accordingly,  in  the  tuBOOt 
as  one  product  of  their  decomposition  in  the  nutritive  prooes. 
From  them  it  is  taken  up  by  the  blood,  either  in  simple  solutionor 
in  loose  combination  as  a  bicarbonate,  transported  by  the  circulttkB 
to  the  lungs,  and  finally  exhaled  from  the  pulmonary  mucoas  mem- 
brane in  a  gaseous  form. 

The  carbonic  acid  exhaled  from  the  lungs  should  accordingly  le 
studied  by  itself  as  one  of  the  products  of  the  animal  organism,  tod 
its  quantity  ascertained  in  the  different  physiological  conditions  of 
the  body.  According  to  the  researches  of  Vierordt,*  which  ire 
regarded  as  the  most  accurate  on  this  subject,  an  adult  man  giyei 
off  1.62  cubic  inch  of  carbonic  acid  with  each  normal  expiration. 
This  would  give  19.16  cubic  inches  per  minute,  1149.6  cubic  incbeB 
per  hour,  and  15.4  cubic  feet  per  day.  The  amount  of  carbonic 
acid  exhaled,  however,  varies  from  time  to  time,  according  to  many 
different  circumstances;  so  that  no  such  estimate  can  represeot 
correctly  its  quantity  at  all  times.  These  variations  have  been 
very  fully  investigated  by  Andral  and  Gavarret,"  who  found  that 
the  principal  conditions  modifying  the  amount  of  this  gas  produced 
were  age,  sex,  constitution  and  development  The  variations  were 
very  marked  in  different  individuals,  notwithstanding  that  the 
experiments  were  made  at  the  same  period  of  the  day,  and  with  the 
subject  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  same  condition.  Thus  thej 
found  that  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  exhaled  per  hour  in  five 
different  individuals  was  as  follows : — 

QuAlfTITT  OF  CARBOKIC  AcID  PBB  HOUR* 

In  subject  No.  1 1207  onblo  Inohet. 

»*        "        "    2 970      "  «« 

"        "        "3 1260      **  " 

"        »«        »«    4 1250      **  " 

"        "         "    5 1591      "  « 


'  In  Lehmann,  op.  cit.,  vol.  ii.  p.  439. 

'  Annalefl  de  Chimie  et  de  Phannacie,  1843,  toL  rill.  p.  128. 
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Witb  regard  to  the  difbrenoe  produoed  by  age,  it  was  found  that 
firom  the  period  of  eight  years  up  to  puberty  the  quantity  of  car- 
bonic  acid  increases  constantly  with  the  age.  Thus  a  boy  of  eight 
years  exhales,  on  the  average,  664  cubic  inches  per  hour ;  while  a 
boy  of  fifteen  years  exhales  981  cubic  inches  in  the  same  time. 
Boys  exhale  during  this  period  more  carbonic  acid  than  girls  of  the 
same  age.  In  males  this  augmentation  of  the  quantity  of  carbonic 
add  continues  till  the  twenty-fifth  or  thirtieth  year,  when  it  reaches, 
on  the  average,  1898  cubic  inches  per  hour.  Its  quantity  then 
remains  stationary  for  ten  or  fifteen  years ;  then  diminishes  slightly 
firom  the  fortieth  to  the  sixtieth  year;  and  after  sixty  years  dimi- 
nishes in  a  marked  degree,  so  that  it  may  fall  so  low  as  1088  cubic 
inches.  In  one  superannuated  person,  102  years  of  age,  Andral 
and  Gavarret  found  the  hourly  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  to  be 
only  666  cubic  inches. 

In  women,  the  increase  of  carbonic  acid  ceases  at  the  period  of 
puberty;  and  its  production  then  remains  constant  until  the  cessa- 
tion of  menstruation,  about  the  fortieth  or  forty -fifth  year.  At  that 
time  it  increases  again  until  after  fifty  years,  when  it  subsequently 
diminishes  with  the  approach  of  old  age,  as  in  men.  Pregnancy, 
oocurring  at  any  time  in  the  above  period,  immediately  produces  a 
temporary  increase  in  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid. 

The  strength  of  the  constitution,  and  more  particularly  the  devt* 
kpmerU  tf  the  mtucuJar  system,  was  found  to  have  a  very  great 
influence  in  this  respect ;  increasing  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid 
very  much,  in  proportion  to  the  weight  of  the  individual  The 
largest  production  of  carbonic  acid  observed  was  in  a  young  man, 
26  years  of  age,  whose  frame  presented  a  remarkably  vigorous  and 
athletic  development,  and  who  exhaled  1691  cubic  inches  per  hour. 
This  large  quantity  of  carbonic  acid,  moreover,  in  well  developed 
persons,  is  not  owing  simply  to  the  size  of  the  entire  body,  but 
particularly  to  the  development  of  the  muscular  system,  since  an 
unusually  large  skeleton,  or  an  abundant  deposit  of  adipose  tissue, 
is  not  accompanied  by  any  such  increase  of  the  carbonic  acid. 

Andral  and  Oavarret  finally  sum  up  the  results  of  their  investiga- 
tions as  follows: — 

1.  The  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  exhaled  from  the  lungs  in  a 
given  time  varies  with  the  age,  the  sex,  and  the  constitution  of  the 
subject. 

2.  In  the  male,  as  well  as  in  the  female,  the  quantity  of  carbonic 
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acid  varies  according  to  the  age ;  and  that  independently  of  tk 
weight  of  the  individual  subjected  to  experiment. 

8.  During  all  the  periods  of  life,  from  that  of  eight  yean  op  to 
the  most  advanced  age,  the  male  and  female  may  be  distingiuy 
by  the  difierent  quantities  of  carbonic  acid  which  thej  exhskni 
given  time.  Other  things  being  equal,  the  male  exhales  alirqii 
larger  quantity  than  the  female.  This  dififerenoe  is  pardcohdr 
marked  between  the  ages  of  16  and  40  years,  during  which  perioi 
the  male  usually  exhales  twice  as  much  carbonic  acid  as  thefbmlt 

4.  In  the  male,  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  increases  oonsUBdj 
from  eight  to  thirty  years ;  and  the  rate  of  this  increase  undergoa 
a  rapid  augmentation  at  the  period  of  puberty.  Beyond  tlmtf 
years  the  exhalation  of  carbonic  acid  begins  to  decrease,  tad  hi 
diminution  is  more  marked  as  the  individual  approaches  eztnni 
old  age ;  so  that  near  the  termination  of  life,  the  quantity  of  caibonc 
acid  produced  may  be  no  greater  than  at  the  age  of  ten  years. 

5.  In  the  female,  the  exhalation  of  carbonic  acid  increases  uoaA 
ing  to  the  same  law  as  in  the  male,  from  the  age  of  eight  yen 
until  puberty.  But  at  the  period  of  puberty,  at  the  same  time 
with  the  appearance  of  menstruation,  the  exhalation  of  carbode 
acid,  contrary  to  what  happens  in  the  male,  ceases  to  increase;  tod 
it  afterward  remains  stationary  so  long  as  the  menstrual  periods 
recur  with  regularity.  At  the  cessation  of  the  menses,  the  quantitf 
of  carbonic  acid  exhaled  increases  in  a  notable  manner;  then  it  de- 
creases again,  as  in  the  male,  as  the  woman  advances  toward  old  age. 

6.  During  the  whole  period  of  pregnancy,  the  exhalation  of  or- 
bonic  acid  rises,  for  the  time,  to  the  same  standard  as  in  women 
whose  menses  have  ceased. 

7.  In  both  sexes,  and  at  all  ages,  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  is 
greater  as  the  constitution  is  stronger,  and  the  muscular  system 
more  fully  developed. 

Prof.  Scharling,  in  a  similar  series  of  investigations,'  found  thit 
the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  exhaled  was  greater  during  the  diges- 
tion of  food  than  in  the  fasting  condition.  It  is  greater,  also,  in  the 
waking  state  than  during  sleep ;  and  in  a  state  of  activity  than  in 
one  of  quietude.  It  is  diminished,  also,  by  fatigue,  and  by  most 
conditions  which  interfere  with  perfect  health. 

The  process  of  respiration  is  not  altogether  confined  to  the  laQg% 

I  ADoales  de  Chimie  et  de  Phannaoie,  toI.  riiU  p.  480. 
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but  the  interchange  of  gases  takes  place,  also,  to  some  extent  through 
the  skin.  It  has  been  found,  by  inclosing  one  of  the  limbs  in  an 
air-tight  case,  that  the  air  in  which  it  is  confined  loses  oxygen  and 
gains  in  carbonic  acid.  By  an  experiment  of  this  sort,  performed  by 
Prof.  Scharling,'  it  was  ascertained  that  the  carbonic  acid  given  off 
from  the  whole  cutaneous  surface,  in  the  human  subject,  is  from  one- 
sixtieth  to  one-thirtieth  of  that  discharged  during  the  same  period 
from  the  lungs.  In  the  true  amphibious  animals,  that  is,  those 
which  breathe  by  lungs,  and  can  yet  remain  under  water  for  an 
indefinite  period  without  injury  (as  frogs  and  salamanders),  the 
respiratory  function  of  the  skin  is  very  active.  In  these  animals, 
the  integument  is  very  vascular,  moist,  and  flexible;  and  is  covered, 
not  with  dry  cuticle,  but  with  a  very  thin  and  delicate  layer  of 
epithelium.  It,  therefore,  presents  all  the  conditions  necessary  for 
the  accomplishment  of  respiration ;  and  while  the  animal  remains 
beneath  the  surface,  and  the  lungs  are  in  a  state  of  inactivity,  the 
exhalation  and  absorption  of  gases  continue  to  take  place  through 
the  skin,  and  the  process  of  respiration  goes  on  in  a  nearly  unin- 
terrupted manner. 

*  In  Csrpentor'8  Human  Phjsiologj,  Philada.  ed.,  1855,  p  308. 
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OsE  of  the  most  important  phenomena  presented  bj  animih  ni 
vegetables  is  the  property  which  thej  poaseas  of  maintainiDg,  mn 
or  less  constantly,  a  standard  temperature,  notwithstanding  ik 
external  vicissitudes  of  heat  and  cold  to  which  they  may  he  idV 
jected.  If  a  bar  of  iron,  or  a  jar  of  water,  be  heated  np  to  100* 
or  200^  F^  and  then  exposed  to  the  air  at  50^  or  60^,  it  will  imme- 
diately begin  to  lose  heat  by  radiation  and  condaction ;  and  dB 
loss  of  heat  will  steadily  continue,  until,  after  a  certain  time,  tk 
temperature  of  the  heated  body  has  become  reduced  to  that  of  tk 
surrounding  atmosphere.  It  then  remains  stationary  at  this  poiii^ 
unless  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  should  happen  to  rise  or 
fall ;  in  which  case,  a  similar  change  takes  place  in  the  inoiguk 
body,  its  temperature  remaining  constant,  or  varying  with  that  of 
the  surrounding  medium. 

With  living  animals,  the  case  is  different  If  a  tbermometer  be 
introduced  into  the  stomach  of  a  dog,  or  placed  nnder  the  tongue 
of  the  human  subject,  it  will  indicate  a  temperature  of  100^  F.,  veiy 
nearly,  whatever  may  be  the  condition  of  the  surrounding  atmos- 
phere at  the  time.  This  internal  temperature  is  the  same  in  sum- 
mer and  in  winter.  If  the  individual  upon  whom  the  experiment 
has  been  tried  be  afterward  exposed  to  a  cold  of  zero,  or  even  of  20^ 
or  80^  below  zero,  the  thermometer  introduced  into  the  intericur  of 
the  body  will  still  stand  at  100^  F.  As  the  body,  during  the  whok 
period  of  its  exposure,  must  have  been  losing  heat  by  radiation  and 
conduction,  like  any  inorganic  mass,  and  has,  notwithstanding,  main- 
tained a  constant  temperature,  it  is  plain  that  a  certain  amount  of 
heat  has  been  generated  in  the  interior  of  the  body  by  means  of  the 
vital  processes,  sufficient  to  compensate  for  the  external  looai  The 
internal  heat,  so  produced,  is  known  by  the  name  oSviial  or 
heat. 

There  are  two  classes  of  animals  in  which  the 
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heat  takes  place  with  such  activity  that  their  blood  and  internal 
organs  are  nearly  always  very  much  above  the  external  temperature; 
and  which  are  therefore  called  "warm-blooded  animals."  These  are 
mammalia  and  birds.  Among  the  birds,  some  species,  as  the  gull, 
have  a  temperature  as  low  as  100^  F.;  but  in  most  of  them  it  is 
higher,  sometimes  reaching  as  high  as  110^  or  111^.  In  the  mam- 
malians, to  which  class  man  belongs,  the  animal  temperature  is  never 
far  from  100^.  In  the  seal  and  the  Greenland  whale,  it  has  been 
found  to  be  104^;  and  in  the  porpoise,  which  is  an  air-breathing 
animal,  99*^.5.  In  the  human  subject  it  is  98*^  to  100.*^  When  the 
temperature  of  the  air  is  below  this,  the  external  parts  of  the  body, 
being  most  exposed  to  the  cooling  influences  of  radiation  and  con- 
duction, fall  a  little  below  the  standard,  and  may  indicate  a  tempera- 
ture of  97^,  or  even  several  degrees  below  this  point  Thus,  on  a 
very  cold  day,  the  thinner  and  more  exposed  parts,  such  as  the  nose, 
the  ears,  and  the  ends  of  the  fingers,  may  become  cooled  down  con- 
siderably below  the  standard  temperature,  and  may  even  be  con- 
gealed, if  the  cold  be  severe ;  but  the  temperature  of  the  internal 
organs  and  of  the  blood  still  remains  the  same  under  all  ordinary 
exposures. 

If  the  cold  be  so  intense  and  long  continued  as  to  affect  the 
general  temperature  of  the  blood,  it  at  once  becomes  fatal.  It  has 
been  found  that  although  a  warm-blooded  animal  usually  preserves 
its  natural  temperature  when  exposed  to  external  cold,  yet  if  the 
actual  temperature  of  the  blood  become  reduced  by  any  means 
more  than  6^  or  6^  below  its  natural  standard,  death  inevitably 
results.  The  animal,  under  these  circumstances,  gradually  becomes 
torpid  and  insensible,  and  all  the  vital  operations  finally  cease. 
Birds,  accordingly,  whose  natural  temperature  is  about  110^,  die  if 
the  blood  be  cooled  down  to  100^,  which  is  the  natural  temperature 
of  the  mammalia ;  and  the  mammalians  die  if  their  blood  be  cooled 
down  below  94^  or  95^.  Each  of  these  different  classes  has  there- 
fore a  natural  temperature,  at  which  the  blood  must  be  maintained 
in  order  to  sustain  life ;  and  even  the  different  species  of  animals, 
belonging  to  the  same  class,  have  each  a  specific  temperature  which 
is  characteristic  of  them,  and  which  cannot  be  raised  or  lowered,  to 
any  considerable  extent,  without  producing  death. 

While  in  the  birds  and  mammalians,  however,  the  internal  pro- 
duction of  heat  is  so  active,  that  their  temperature  is  nearly  always 
considerably  above  that  of  the  surrounding  media,  and  suffers  but 
little  variation ;  in  reptiles  and  fish,  on  the  other  hand,  its  produc- 
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tion  is  much  leas  rapid,  and  the  temperature  of  their  hodies  difai 
bat  little  from  that  of  the  air  or  water  which  they  inhabit  Birdml 
mammalians  are  therefore  caUed  "  warm-blooded^"  and  repdlaiil 
fish  "  cold-blooded"^  animals.  There  is,  however,  no  other  diib 
tion  between  them,  in  this  respect^  than  one  of  degree.  In  repdi 
and  fish  there  is  also  an  internal  sooroe  of  heat;  only  this  is  oo(i 
active  as  in  the  other  classes.  Even  in  these  aoinuda  a  diflbfaB 
is  usually  found  to  exist  between  the  teniperatare  of  their  bob 
and  that  of  the  surrounding  media.  John  Honter,  Sir  Homphj 
Davy,  Czermak,  and  others,'  have  found  the  temperature  of  Plratn 
anguinus  to  be  63^.5,  when  that  of  the  air  was  65^.4;  that  of  ifa| 
^S'',  in  water  at  4A?A ;  that  of  a  serpent  88''.46,  in  air  at  81^^;  As 
of  a  tortoise  84^,  in  air  at  79^.5;  and  that  of  fish  to  be  from  VI 
to  2^^  above  that  of  the  surrounding  water. 

The  following  list*  shows  the  mean  temperature  belonging  to 
animals  of  different  classes  and  species. 

AariMAL. 

Swallow 

Heron  •••••.         • 

RaT«ii 

Pigeon 

Fowl 

GnU 

Squirrel         ...... 

Goat 

Cat 

Hare 

Ox 

Dog 

Man 

.Ape 

Toad 


BlEM. 


\ 


IfimiALIA.    ' 


Rbptili. 
Fish. 


{ 


Carp 
Tench 


llio.s 

1110.S 
10SO.5 

lOTO.e 
10SO.7 

I'OOO.O 

105O 

102O.5 

101O.3 

100O.4 

990.5 

990.4 

980.S 

aso.a 

610.6 

510.85 
52:>.10 


In  the  invertebrate  animals,  as  a  general  rule,  the  internal  heit 
is  produced  in  too  small  quantity  to  be  readily  estimated.  In  aone 
of  the  more  active  kinds,  however,  such  as  insects  and  arachnida, 
it  is  occasionally  generated  with  such  activity  that  it  may  be 
appreciated  by  the  thermometer.  Thus,  the  temperatue  of  the 
butterfly,  when  in  a  state  of  excitement,  is  from  6^  to  9^  abovB 

*  Simon's  Chemistry  of  Man,  Philadelphia  editton,  p.  ISC 
«  Ibid.,  pp.  123—126. 
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of  the  air ;  and  that  of  the  humble-bee  from  S^  to  10^  higher 
iHum  the  exterior.    According  to  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Newport,' 
tih0  interior  of  a  hive  of  bees  may  have  a  temperature  of  48^.5, 
tlfteii  the  external  atmosphere  is  at  84^.5,  even  while  the  insects 
•iB  quiet;  but  if  they  be  excited,  bj  tapping  on  the  outside  of  the 
\Vkf^  it  may  rise  to  102^.    In  all  cases,  while  the  insect  is  at  rest, 
I  the  temperature  is  very  moderate;  but  if  kept  in  rapid  motion  in 
I  |t4X>nfined  space,  it  may  generate  heat  enough  to  a£kct  the  thermo* 
sensibly,  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes. 
Even  in  vegetables  a  certain  degree  of  heat-producing  power  is 
nonally  manifest.    Usually,  the  exposed  surface  of  a  plant  is 
m  extensive  in  proportion  to  its  mass,  that  whatever  caloric  may 
be  generated  is  too  rapidly  lost  by  radiation  and  evaporation,  to  be 
appreciated  by  ordinary  means.    Under  some  circumstances,  how- 
ever, it  may  accumulate  to  such  an  extent  as  to  become  readily 
perceptible.    In  the  process  of  malting,  for  example,  when  a  large 
quantity  of  germinating  grain  is  piled  together  in  a  mass,  its  ele- 
TEted  temperature  may  be  readily  distinguished,  both  by  the  hand 
and  the  thermometer.    During  the  flowering  process,  also,  an  unu- 
sual evolution  of  heat  takes  place  in  plants.    The  flowers  of  the 
geranium  have  been  found  to  have  a  temperature  of  87^,  while 
that  of  the  air  was  81^;  and  the  thermometer,  placed  in  the  centre 
of  a  clump  of  blossoms  of  arum  cordifolium,  has  been  seen  to  rise 
to  111^,  and  even  121^,  while  the  temperature  of  the  external  air 
was  only  66**.* 

Dutrochet  has  moreover  found,  by  a  series  of  very  ingenious  and 
delicate  experiments,'  that  nearly  all  parts  of  a  living  plant  gene- 
TEte  a  certain  amount  of  heat.  The  proper  heat  of  the  plant  is 
usually  so  rapidly  dissipated  by  the  continuous  evaporation  of  its 
fluids,  that  it  is  mostly  imperceptible  by  ordinary  means ;  but  if 
this  evaporation  be  prevented,  by  keeping  the  air  charged  with 
watery  vapor,  the  heat  becomes  sensible  and  can  be  appreciated  by 
a  delicate  thermometer.  Dutrochet  used  for  this  purpose  a  thermo- 
electric apparatus,  so  constructed  that  an  elevation  of  temperature 
of  1^  F.,  in  the  substance  examined,  would  produce  a  deviation  in 
tibe  needle  of  nearly  nine  degrees.  By  this  means  he  found  that  he 
oould  appreciate,  without  difficulty,  the  proper  temperature  of  the 
plant    A  certain  amount  of  heat  was  constantly  generated,  during 

i||||Hptiit«r^  Gbnonl  and  Comparatiye  Physiology,  Philadelphia,  1851,  p.  862. 
QtKL  and  Comp.  Physiology,  p.  846. 

Katnrelles,  2d  series,  xii.  p.  277. 
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the  day,  in  the  green  stems,  the  leavesi  the  bada,  and  eva  k 
roots  and  fruit.  The  maximum  temperature  of  these  parU^akn 
that  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  was  soxnetimeB  a  littk  on 
one-half  a  degree,  Fahrenheit;  though  it  was  often  oonsidadij^ 
less  than  this. 

The  different  parts  of  the  vegetable  fabrioi  therefore,  gami 
different  quantities  of  calorie.  In  the  same  xnanDer,  the  hnXjKk 
duoing  power  is  not  equally  active  in  different  species  of  animdi; 
but  its  existence  is  nevertheless  common  to  both  animals  and  f^^ 
tables. 

With  regard  to  the  mode  of  generation  of  this  internal  or  tU 
heat,  we  may  start  with  the  assertion  that  its  prodaction  depodi 
upon  changes  of  a  chemical  nature,  and  is  so  &r  to  be  regarded  s 
a  chemical  phenomenon.  The  sources  of  heat  which  we  meet  lilk 
in  external  nature  are  of  various  kinds.  Sometimes  the  heitiirf 
a  physical  origin;  as,  for  example,  that  derived  from  the  rtjicf 
the  sun,  the  friction  of  solid  substances,  or  the  passage  of  dedrie 
currents.  In  other  instances  it  is  produced  by  chemical  changv; 
and  the  most  abundant  and  useful  source  of  artificial  heat  ii  Ae 
oxidation,  or  combustion,  of  carbon  and  carbonaceous  oomponndi 
Wood  and  coal,  substances  rich  in  carbon,  are  mostly  nsed  for  tkii 
purpose ;  and  charcoal,  which  is  nearly  pure  carbon,  is  frequendj 
employed  by  itself.  These  substances,  when  burnt,  or  oxidised, 
evolve  a  large  amount  of  heat ;  and  produce,  as  the  result  of  tlwir 
oxidation,  carbonic  acid.  In  order  that  the  process  may  go  on,  il 
is  of  course  necessary  that  oxygen,  or  atmospheric  air,  should  hm 
free  access  to  the  burning  body;  otherwise  the  combustion  and 
evolution  of  heat  cease,  for  want  of  a  necessary  agent  in  the  dbemi- 
oal  combination.  In  all  these  instances,  the  quantity  of  heat  gene- 
rated is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  amount  of  oxidation;  and  mij 
be  measured,  either  by  the  quantity  of  carbon  consumed,  or  by  tint 
of  carbonic  acid  produced.  It  may  be  made  to  go  on,  also,  either 
rapidly  or  slowly,  according  to  the  abundance  and  purity  in  which 
oxygen  is  supplied  to  the  carbonaceous  substance.  Thus,  if  chtf* 
coal  be  ignited  in  an  atmosphere  of  pure  oxygen,  it  bums  rapidly 
and  violently,  raises  the  temperature  to  a  high  point,  and  is  soon 
entirely  consumed.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  be  shut  up  in  a  dose 
stove,  to  which  the  air  is  admitted  but  slowly,  it  produces  only  a 
slight  elevation  of  temperature,  and  may  require  a  much  longer 
time  for  its  complete  disappearance.  Nevertheless,  for  the  same 
quantity  of  carbon  consumed,  the  amount  of  heat  generated,  and 
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that  of  earbonio  acid  produced,  will  be  equal  in  the  two  caaes.  In 
one  instance  we  have  a  rapid  combustion,  in  the  other  a  slow  com- 
bustion ;  the  total  effect  being,  however,  the  same  in  both. 

Such  is  the  mode  in  which  heat  is  commonly  produced  by  artifi- 
cial means.  Its  evolution  is  here  dependent  upon  two  striking 
conditions,  which  are  essential  to  it,  and  by  which  it  is  always 
accompanied,  viz.,  the  consumption  of  oxygen,  and  the  production 
of  carbonic  acid. 

Now,  since  the  two  phenomena  just  mentioned  are  presented 
also  by  the  living  body,  and  since  they  are  accompanied  here,  too, 
by  the  production  of  animal  heat,  it  was  very  natural  to  suppose 
that  in  the  animal  organization,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  the  internal 
heat  must  be  owing  to  an  oxidation  or  combustion  of  carbon. 
According  to  Lavoisier,  the  oxygen  taken  into  the  lungs  was  sup- 
posed to  combine  immediately  with  the  carbon  of  the  pulmonary 
tissues  and  fluids,  producing  carbonic  acid,  and  to  be  at  once  returned 
under  that  form  to  the  atmosphere;  the  same  quantity  of  heat  result- 
ing fix>m  the  above  process  as  would  have  been  produced  by  the 
oxidation  of  a  similar  quantity  of  carbon  in  wood  or  coal.  Accord- 
ingly, he  regarded  the  lungs  as  a  sort  of  stove  or  furnace,  by  which 
the  rest  of  the  body  was  warmed,  through  the  medium  of  the  circu- 
lating blood. 

It  was  soon  found,  however,  that  this  view  was  altogether  erro- 
neous; for  the  slightest  examination  shows  that  the  lungs  are  not 
perceptibly  warmer  than  the  rest  of  the  body ;  and  that  the  heat- 
producing  power,  whatever  it  may  be,  does  not  reside  exclusively 
in  the  pulmonary  tissue.  Furthermore,  subsequent  investigations 
showed  the  following  very  important  £Etcts,  which  we  have  already 
mentioned,  viz.,  that  the  carbonic  acid  is  not  formed  in  the  lungs, 
but  exists  in  the  blood  before  its  arrival  in  the  pulmonary  capilla- 
ries ;  and  that  the  oxygen  of  the  inspired  air,  so  &r  from  combining 
with  carbon  in  the  lungs,  is  taken  up  in  solution  by  the  blood- 
gjbbulee,  and  carried  away  by  the  current  of  the  general  circulation. 
It  18  evidenti  therefore,  that  this  oxidation  or  combustion  of  the 
blood  must  take  place,  if  at  all,  not  in  the  lungs,  but  in  the  capil- 
laries of  the  various  organs  and  tissues  of  the  body. 

Liebig  accordingly  adopted  Lavoisier's  theory  of  the  production 
of  animal  heat,  with  the  above  modification.  He  believed  the  heat 
ot  the  animal  body  to  be  produced  by  the  oxidation  or  combustion 
of  certain  elements  of  the  food  while  still  circulating  in  the  blood ; 
these  substances  being  converted  into  carbonic  acid  and  water  by 
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the  oxidation  of  their  carbon  and  hydrogen,  and  immediatdj  ex- 
pelled from  the  body  without  ever  having  formed  a  part  of  tbenlil 
tissues.    He  therefore  divided  the  food  into  two  different  claaael 
alimentary  substances;  viz.,  1st,  the  nitrogenous  or  plastic  thmk^ 
which  are  introduced  in  comparatively  small  quantity,  and  wUA 
are  to  be  actually  converted  into  the  substance  of  the  tissues,  sodiK 
albumen,  muscular  flesh,  &c. ;  and  2d,  the  kydro-carbans  or  im/wafcq 
elements^  such  as  sugar,  starch,  and  fat;  which,  according  to  hiSTiei, 
are  taken  into  the  blood  solely  to  be  burned,  never  being  aarimililBl 
or  converted  into  the  tissues,  but  only  oxidi2&ed  in  the  circuIa&B, 
and  immediately  expelled,  as  above,  under  the  form  of  carboac 
acid  and  water.    He  therefore  regard«^d  these  elements  of  the  fcol 
only  as  so  much  fuel;  destined  simply  to  maintain  the  heat  of  Ae 
body,  but  taking  no  part  in  the  proper  function  of  nntrition. 

The  above  theory  of  animal  heat  has  been  very  generally  adoptel 
and  acknowledged  by  the  medical  profession  until  within  a  reoort 
period.  A  few  years  ago,  however,  some  of  its  deficiencies  uH 
inconsistencies  were  pointed  out,  by  Lehmann  in  Germany,  and  \fj 
Robin  and  Yerdeil  in  France ;  and  since  that  time  it  has  begun  to 
lose  ground  and  give  place  to  a  different  mode  of  explanation,  wm 
in  accordance  with  the  present  state  of  physiological  science.  We 
believe  it,  in  fact,  to  be  altogether  erroneous ;  and  incapable  of 
explaining,  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  the  phenomena  of  animal  heili 
as  exhibited  by  the  living  body.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  pas  in 
review  the  principal  objections  to  the  theory  of  combustion,  an- 
sidered  as  a  physiological  doctrine. 

I.  It  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  regard  the  evolution  of  heat  n 
dependent  solely  on  direct  oxidation.  This  is  only  one  of  its 
sources,  as  we  see  constantly  in  external  nature.  The  sun's  lajs, 
mechanical  friction,  electric  currents,  and  more  particularly  a  greit 
variety  of  chemical  actions,  such  as  various  saline  combinations  and 
decompositions,  are  all  capable  of  prodiicing  heat ;  and  even  simple 
solutions,  such  as  the  solution  of  caustic  potass  in  water,  the  mixture 
of  sulphuric  acid  and  water,  or  of  alcohol  and  water,  will  often  pro- 
duce a  very  sensible  elevation  of  temperature.  Now  we  know  thai 
in  the  interior  of  the  body  a  thousand  different  actions  of  thii 
nature  are  constantly  going  on;  solutions,  combinations  and  deoom* 
positions  in  endless  variety,  all  of  which,  taken  together,  are  amply 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  production  of  animal  heat,  provided  the 
theory  of  combustion  should  be  found  insufficient  or  improbable. 
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i  .  IL  In  vegetables  there  is  an  internal  production  of  heat,  as  well 

im  in  animals;  a  £Eu^t  which  has  been  fully  demonstrated  by  the 

I  ipqperiments  of  Dutrochet  and  others,  already  described.    In  vege- 

l  IliUeSy  however,  the  absorption  of  oxygen  and  exhalation  of  car- 

I  llPiiic  acid  do  not  take  place ;  excepting,  to  some  extent,  during  the 

k  VIB^^    ^^  ^^®  contrary,  the  diurnal  process  in  vegetables,  it  is  well 

r  kVfown,  is  exactly  the  reverse  of  this.    Under  the  influence  of  the 

|l  flDlar  light  they  absorb  carbonic  acid  and  exhale  oxygen.    And  it 

I  ip  exceedingly  remarkable  that,  in  Dutrochet's  experiments,  he 

llfond  that  the  evolution  of  heat  by  plants  was  always  accompanied 

W  the  disappearance  of  carbonic  acid  and  the  exhalation  of  oxygen. 

^bants  which,  in  the  daylight,  exhale  oxygen  and  evolve  heat,  if 

Ijlaoed  in  the  dark,  immediately  begin  to  absorb  oxygen  and  exhale 

CHrbonic  acid ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  evolution  of  heat  is  sus- 

ipnded.    Dutrochet  even  found  that  the  evolution  of  heat  by  plants 

presented  a  regular  diurnal  variation;  and  that  its  maximum  of 

Intensity  was  about  the  middle  of  the  day,  jiut  at  the  time  when  the 

^tmnptian  of  carbonic  acid  and  the  eochalation  of  oxygen  are  going  on 

^pHh  the  greatest  activity.    The  proper  heat  of  plants,  therefore,  can- 

ipK)i  be  the  result  of  oxidation  or  combustion,  but  must  be  dependent 

on  an  entirely  different  process. 

III.  In  animals,  the  quantities  of  oxygen  absorbed  and  of 
Cttrbonic  acid  exhaled  do  not  correspond  with  each  other.  Most 
firequently  a  certain  amount  of  oxygen  disappears  in  the  body,  over 
and  above  that  which  is  returned  in  the  breath  under  the  form  of 
carbonic  acid.  This  overplus  of  oxygen  has  been  said  to  unite  with 
the  hydrogen  of  the  food,  so  as  to  form  water  which  also  passes  out 
by  the  lungs ;  but  this  is  a  pure  assumption,  resting  on  no  direct 
evidence  whatever,  for  we  have  no  experimental  proof  that  any 
more  watery  vapor  is  exhaled  from  the  lungs  than  is  supplied  by 
the  fluids  taken  into  the  stomach.  It  is  superfluous,  therefore,  to 
assume  that  any  of  it  is  produced  by  the  oxidation  of  hydrogen. 

Furthermore,  the  proportion  of  overplus  oxygen  which  disap- 
pears in  the  body,  beside  that  which  is  exhaled  in  the  carbonic  acid 
of  the  breath,  varies  greatly  in  the  same  animal  according  to  the 
quality  of  the  food.  Begnault  and  Beiset'  found  that  in  dogs,  fed 
on  meat,  the  oxygen  which  reappeared  under  the  form  of  carbonic 
acid  was  only  76  per  cent,  of  the  whole  quantity  absorbed ;  while 

'  Annales  de  Chimie  et  de  Phjaique,  3d  series,  xxvi.  p.  428. 
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in  dogs  fed  on  vegetable  substanoea  it  amounted  to  over  90  p 
cent.  In  some  instances,^  where  the  animals  (rabbits  and  fawU 
were  fed  on  bread  and  grain  exclusively,  the  proportion  of  expU 
oxygen  amounted  to  101  or  even  102  per  cent. ;  that  is,  more  aofp 
was  actually  contained  in  the  carbonic  acid  exhaled^  them  had  bemi- 
9orbed  in  a  free  state  from  the  atmosphere.  A  portion,  at  leasti  of  k 
carbonic  acid  raust  therefore  have  been  produced  by  other  meai 
than  direct  oxidation. 

IV.  It  has  already  been  shown,  in  a  previous  chapter,  that  tk 
carbonic  acid  which  is  exhaled  from  the  lungs  is  not  priroarilj 
formed  in  the  blood,  but  makes  its  appearance  in  the  sabstADoeof 
the  tissues  themselves;  and  furthermore,  that  even  here  it  doeiMl 
originate  by  a  direct  oxidation,  but  rather  by  a  process  of  deoos- 
position,  similar  to  that  by  which  sugar,  in  fermentation,  is  resolfad 
into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid.  We  understand  from  thishovto 
explain  the  singular  fact  alluded  to  in  the  last  paragraph,  viz^  Ae 
abundant  production  of  carbonic  acid,  under  some  circumstanoo, 
with  a  comparatively  small  supply  of  free  oxygen.  The  statemeit 
made  by  Liebig,  therefore,  that  starchy  and  oily  matters  taken  witk 
the  food  are  immediately  oxidized  in  the  circulation  without  e?er 
being  assimilated  by  the  tissues,  is  without  foundation.  It  never, 
in  fact,  rested  on  any  other  ground  than  a  supposed  probabilitj; 
and  as  we  see  that  carbonic  acid  is  abundantly  produced  in  the 
body  by  other  means,  we  have  no  longer  any  reason  for  assuming, 
without  direct  evidence,  the  existence  of  a  combustive  proce»  in 
the  blood. 

y.  The  evolution  of  heat  in  the  animal  body  is  not  general,  as  it 
would  be  if  it  resulted  from  a  combustion  of  the  blood ;  but  local, 
since  it  takes  place  primarily  in  the  substance  of  the  tissues  them- 
selves. Various  causes  will  therefore  produce  a  local  elevation  or 
depression  of  temperature,  by  modifying  the  nutritive  changes 
which  take  place  in  the  tissues.  Thus,  in  the  celebrated  experiment 
of  Bernard,  which  we  have  often  verified,  division  of  the  sympa- 
thetic nerve  in  the  middle  of  the  neck  produces  very  soon  a  marked 
elevation  of  temperature  in  the  corresponding  side  of  the  head  and 
face.  Local  inflammations,  also,  increase  very  sensibly  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  part  in  which  they  are  seated,  while  that  of  the  general 

'  Annaled  de  Chimie  et  de  Phjsiqne,  3d  8eri«d,  xxvi.  pp.  409 — 461. 
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TuasB  of  the  blood  is  not  altered.  Finally  it  has  been  demonstrated 
by  Bernard  that  in  the  nataral  state  of  the  system  there  is  a  marked 
difference  in  the  temperature  of  the  different  organs  and  of  the  blood 
retaming  from  them.^  The  method  adopted  by  this  experimenter 
was  to  introduce,  in  the  living  animal,  the  bulb  of  a  fine  thermo- 
meter successively  into  the  bloodvessels  entering  and  those  leaving 
the  various  internal  organa  The  difference  of  temperature  in  these 
two  situations  showed  whether  the  blood  had  lost  or  gained  in  heat 
while  traversing  the  capillaries  of  the  organ.  Bernard  found,  in 
the  first  place,  that  the  blood  in  passing  through  the  lungs,  so  far 
from  increasing,  was  absolutely  diminished  in  temperature;  the 
blood  on  the  left  side  of  the  heart  being  sometimes  a  little  more 
and  sometimes  a  little  less  than  one-third  of  a  degree  Fahr.  lower 
than  on  the  right  side.  This  slight  cooling  of  the  blood  in  the 
lungs  is  owing  simply  to  its  exposure  to  the  air  through  the  pul- 
monary membrane,  and  to  the  vaporization  of  water  which  takes 
place  in  these  organs.  In  the  abdominal  viscera,  on  the  contrary, 
the  blood  is  increased  in  temperature.  It  is  sensibly  warmer  in  the 
portal  vein  than  in  the  aorta ;  and  very  considerably  warmer  in  the 
hepatic  vein  than  in  either  the  portal  or  the  vena  cava.  The  blood 
"of  the  hepatic  vein  is  in  fact  warmer  than  that  of  any  other  part 
of  the  body.  The  production  of  heat,  therefore,  according  to  Ber- 
nard's observations,  is  more  active  in  the  liver  than  in  any  other 
portion  of  the  system.  As  the  chemical  processes  of  nutrition  are 
necessarily  different  in  the  different  tissues  and  organs,  it  is  easy  to 
understand  why  a  specific  amount  of  heat  should  be  produced  in 
each  of  them.  A  similar  fact,  it  will  be  recollected,  was  noticed  by 
Dutrochet,  in  regard  to  the  different  parts  of  the  vegetable  organ- 
ization. 

YI.  Animal  heat  has  been  supposed  to  stand  in  a  special  relation 
to  the  production'of  carbonic  acid,  because  in  warm-blooded  animals 
the  respiratory  process  is  more  active  than  in  those  of  a  lower 
temperature;  and  because,  in  the  same  animal,  an  increase  or 
diminution  in  the  evolution  of  heat  is  accompanied  by  a  corre- 
sponding increase  or  diminution  in  the  products  of  respiration. 
But  this  is  also  true  of  all  the  other  excretory  products  of  the  body. 
An  elevation  of  temperature  is  accompanied  by  an  increased  activity 
of  all  the  nutritive  processes.    Not  only  carbonic  acid,  but  the 

>  Gazette  Hebdomadaire,  Aag.  29  and  Sept.  26,  1856. 
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ingredients  of  the  nrine  and  the  perspiration  are  discharged  in  Inger 
quantity  than  usual  An  increased  supply  of  food  also  is  reqmni 
as  well  as  a  larger  quantity  of  oxygen ;  and  the  digestive  ul 
secretory  processes  both  go  on,  at  the  same  timOi  with  unosoil 
activity. 

Animal  heat,  then,  is  a  phenomenon  which  resolts  from  the 
simultaneous  activity  of  many  different  processes,  taking  plaoe  ii 
many  different  organs,  and  dependent,  undoubtedly,  on  difbreot 
chemical  changes  in  each  one.  The  introduction  of  oxygen  and 
the  exhalation  of  carbonic  acid  have  no  direct  connection  withoui 
other,  but  are  only  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  a  long  seriei  d 
continuous  changes,  in  which  all  the  tissues  of  the  body  sacoesBiTdj 
take  a  part  Their  relation  is  precisely  that  which  exists  betww 
the  food  introduced  through  the  stomach,  and  the  urinary  ingm- 
dients  eliminated  by  the  kidneys.  The  tissues  require  for  tUr 
nutrition  a  constant  supply  of  solid  and  liquid  food  which  is  intio* 
duced  through  the  stomach,  and  of  oxygen  which  is  introdooed 
through  the  lungs.  The  disintegration  and  decomposition  of  &e 
tissues  give  rise,  on  the  one  hand,  to  urea,  uric  acid,  Ac,  which  ir 
discharged  with  the  urine,  and  on  the  other  hand  to  carbonic  acid, 
which  is  exhaled  from  the  lungs.  But  the  oxygen  is  not  direodj 
converted  into  carbonic  acid,  any  more  than  the  food  is  diiecdj 
converted  into  urea  and  the  urates. 

Animal  heat  is  not  to  be  regarded,  therefore,  as  the  result  of  t 
combustive  process.  There  is  no  reason  for  believing  that  tbe 
greater  part  of  the  food  is  "  burned"  in  the  circulation.  It  is,  on 
the  contrary,  assimilated  by  the  substance  of  the  tissues;  and  then, 
in  their  subsequent  disintegration,  give  rise  to  several  ezcretoiT 
products,  one  of  which  is  carbonic  acid. 

The  numerous  combinations  and  decompositions  which  foQoir 
each  other  incessantly  during  the  nutritive  process,  result  in  the 
production  of  an  internal  or  vital  beat,  which  is  present  in  both 
animals  and  vegetables,  and  which  varies  in  amount  in  difEnent 
species,  in  the  same  individual  at  different  times,  and  even  in 
different  parts  and  organs  of  the  same  body. 
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CHAPTER   XIV. 


THE   CIRCULATION. 


Thk  blood  may  be  regarded  as  a  nutritious  fluid,  holding  in 
solution  all  the  ingredients  necessary  for  the  formation  of  the 
tissues.  In  some  animals  and  vegetables,  of  the  lowest  organization, 
aach  as  infusoria,  polypes,  algss,  and  the  like,  neither  blood  nor 
circulation  is  required ;  since  all  parts  of  the  body,  having  a  similar 
structure,  absorb  nourishment  equally  from  the  surrounding  media, 
and  carry  on  nearly  or  quite  the  same  chemical  processes  of  growth 
and  assimilation.  In  the  higher  animals  and  vegetables,  however, 
as  well  as  in  the  human  subject,  the  case  is  different  In  them,  the 
structure  of  the  body  is  compound.  Diflferent  organs,  with  widely 
different  functions,  are  situated  in  different  parts  of  the  fhime;  and 
each  of  these  functions  is  more  or  less  essential  to  the  continued 
existence  of  the  whole.  In  the  intestine,  for  example,  the  process 
of  digestion  takes  place ;  and  the  prepared  ingredients  of  the  food 
are  thence  absorbed  into  the  bloodvesseIS|  by  which  they  are 
transported  to  distant  tissues  and  organs.  In  the  lungs,  again, 
the  blood  absorbs  oxygen  which  is  afterward  to  be  appropriated  by 
the  tissues;  and  carbonic  acid,  which  was  produced  in  the  tissues, 
is  exhaled  from  the  lungs.  In  the  liveTi  the  kidneys,  and  the  skin, 
other  substances  again  are  produced  or  eliminated,  and  these  local 
processes  are  all  of  them  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  the  general 
organization.  The  circulating  fluid  is  therefore,  in  the  higher 
animals,  a  means  of  transportation^  by  which  the  substances  pro- 
duced in  particular  organs  are  dispersed  throughout  the  body,  or 
by  which  substances  produced  generally  in  the  tissues  are  oonveyed 
to  particular  organs,  in  order  to  be  eliminated  and  expelled. 

The  circulatory  apparatus  consists  of  four  difforent  parts,  viz : 
1st  The  heart;  a  hollow,  muscular  organ,  which  receives  the  blood 
at  one  orifice  and  drives  it  out,  in  successive  impulses,  at  another. 
2d.  The  arteries ;  a  series  of  branching  tubes,  which  convey  the 
blood  from  the  heart  to  the  different  tissues  and  QijMAjCibgbpdy. 
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Sd.  The  capillaries;  a  network  of  minute  inoflculating  tabalei,  I 
which  are  interwoven  with  the  substance  of  the  tissues,  and  «liie  I 
bring  the  blood  into  intimate  contact  with  the  cells  and  Sbni  I 
which  they  are  composed;  and,  4th.  The  veins;  a  set  of  conni^  I 
ing  vessels,  destined  to  collect  tlie  blood  from  the  capillaries,  ud  I 
return  it  to  the  heart.  In  each  of  these  four  different  parts  of  ibi  1 
circulatory  apparatus,  the  movement  of  the  blood  is  peculivw  I 
dependent  on  special  conditions.  It  will  therefore  require  to  lit  I 
studied  in  each  one  of  them  separately. 


THE  HEART. 


The  structure  of  the  heart,  and  of  the  lai^  vessels  connected 
with  it,  varies  considemhly  in  difTerent  classes  of  animals,  owing  v> 
the  different  arrangement  of  the  respiratory  organs.     For  the  respi- 
ratory apparatus  being  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  body,  and 
the  one  most  closely  connected 
^**  "■  by  anatomical    relations  with 

the  organs  of  circulation,  the 
latter  are  necessarily  modified 
in  structure  to  correspond  with 
the  former.  In  fish,  for  exam- 
ple (Fig.  7fi),  the  heart  is  an 
organ  consisting  of  two  princi- 
pal cavities :  an  auricle  (a)  into 
which  the  blood  is  received  from 
the  central  extremity  of  the 
vena  cava,  and  a  ventricle  (i) 
into  which  the  blood  is  driven 
by  the  contraction  of  theauricle. 
The  ventricle  is  oonsidentbly 
larger  and  more  powerful  than 
the  auricle,  and  by  its  ooutrao- 
tioii  drives  the  blood  into  tlw 
main  artery  supplying  the  gilU. 

^ ^   ^^     ^^    ^     In  the  gills  (ec)   the  blood  is 

v-n'.ri«ir  «'oui.."W»r.V   ^  v"b«™t«"     arteriahzed;   after  which  it  ii 

collected  by  the  branohiml  rnOL 

These  veins  units  upon  the  median  line  to  form  the  aorta  (d)br 

which  thj  blood  is  linally  distributed  throughout  the  frame.    ^ 
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these  animals  the  respirator;  process  is  not  a  very  active  one;  but 
tlie  gills,  which  are  of  small  size,  being  the  only  respiratory  oigana, 
'  all  the  blood  reqaires  to  pass  tbroagh  them  for  purposes  of  aeration. 
'  The  heart  here  is  a  single  organ,  destined  only  to  drive  the  blood 
^  from  the  terminattoa  of  the  venoos  system  to  the  capillaries  of  the 
^  gills. 

''  .  In  reptiles,  the  heart  is  composed  of  two  auricles,  placed  side  br 
^  side,  and  one  ventricle.  (Fig.  77.)  The  vense  cavee  discharge  their 
blood  into  the  right  auricle  (a), 
whence  it  passes  into  the  ventricle 
(c).  From  the  ventricle,  a  part  of  it 
is  carried  into  the  aorta  and  distri- 
bnted  throughout  the  body,  while  a 
part  is  sent  to  the  lungs  through  the 
pnlinonary  artery.  The  arteriiilized 
blood,  returning  from  the  lunga  by 
the  pulmonary  vein,  is  discharf^ed 
into  the  \ett  auricle  (b),  and  thence 
into  the  ventricle  (c),  where  it 
mingles  with  the  venous  bloud 
which  has  just  arrived  by  the  vente 
oavw.  In  the  reptile,  therefore,  the 
ventricle  is  a  common  organ  of  pro- 
pu1i>ion,  both  for  the  lungs  and  for 
the  general  cireulation.  In  these 
animals  the  aeration  of  the  blood  in  cikculatios  df  aivTiLia.—  a. 
the  lungs  is  only  partial;  a  certain  ?*L,'^'i'-^^„t?" "v™  .^J.!'^*^ 
portion  of  the  blood  which  leaves 

the  heart  being  earned  to  these  organs,  just  as  in  the  hnrnnn  subject, 
it  is  only  a  portion  of  the  blood  which  is  carried  to  the  kidney  by 
the  renal  artery.  This  arrangement  is  sufficient  for  the  reptiles, 
because  in  many  of  them,  such  as  serpents  and  turtles,  the  lungs 
are  much  more  extensive  and  efficient,  as  respiratory  organs,  than 
the  gills  of  fish;  while  in  others,  such  as  frogs  and  water-lizards, 
the  integument  itself,  which  is  moist,  smooth,  and  naked,  takes  an 
important  share  in  the  aeration  of  the  blood. 

In  quadrupeds  and  the  human  species,  however,  the  respi- 
ratory process  is  not  only  exceedingly  active,  but  the  lungs 
are,  at  the  same  time,  the  only  organs  in  which  the  aeration  of 
Ae  blood  can  be  fully  accomplished.  In  them,  accordingly,  wc 
find   the   two   circula^ons,  generul  and   pulnionury,  entirely  dis- 
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tinct  from  each  other.  (Fig.  78.)    All  the  blood  retnrnug  fm  I 
the  body  by  the  veins  must  pass  throagh  the  Innga  befon  it  i 
agmia  distribatad  throoghtk  1 
^s- 1^-  uterial   system.     We  htn  I 

therefore   a  doable  dmi^  I 
tioQ,  sod  also  a  doable  hoR:  I 
the     tvo     sides    of  ■wlia.  I 
though     united    eztenuIlF.  I 
are  separate  iatemally.  Tbi  I 
mammalian  heart  coDsirii c(  1 
a  right  auricle  aod  ventridt  1 
(a,  b),    reoeiviog   the  Uood  1 
from  the  vena  cara  (i),  u:  I 
driving  it  to  the  longs ;  ind 
a  left  auricle  aod  veotride 
(/,  s)   receiviDjf  the  blood 
from  the  langa  and  driTia; 
it  ootward  through  the  ■rt^ 
rial  system. 

In  the  complete  or  doable 
mammalian  heart,  the  d\5a- 
ent  parts  of  the  origan  preaeat 
certain  peculiarities  and  beu 
certaio  relations  to  each  other,  whioh  it  is  neoeasary  to  andentaad 
before  we  can  properly  appreciate  its  action  and  moTemenia.  The 
entire  organ  has  a  more  or  leas  oonioal  fbrm,ita  base  being  dtoited 
on  the  median  line,  directed  apward  and  backvard ;  the  whole  being 
suspended  in  the  chest,  and  loosely  fixed  to  the  apinal  colamn,  bj 
the  great  vessels  which  enter  and  leave  it  at  this  point.  The  apei, 
on  the  contrary,  is  directed  downward,  forward,  and  to  the  left,  lui- 
rounded  by  the  pericardium  and  the  pericardial  fluid,  but  capsble 
of  a  very  free  lateral  and  rotatoiy  motion.  The  anriolea,  whicb 
have  a  smaller  capacity  and  thinner  walla  than  the  Tentriclea,  are 
situated  at  the  upper  and  posterior  part  of  the  orgui  (Eiga.  78  and 
80);  while  the  ventricles  occupy  its  anterior  and  lower  poitiona. 
The  two  ventricles,  moreover,  are  not  aitoated  on  the  aame  plaiK^ 
but  the  right  ventricle  occupies  a  position  acHnewhat  in  front  and 
above  that  of  the  left;  so  that  in  an  anterior  view  of  the  heart  tbt 
greater  portion  of  the  left  ventricle  is  concealed  by  the  right  (H^ 
70),  and  in  a  posterior  view  the  greater  portion  of  the  r^^m^ 
tricle  ia  concealed  by  the  left  (Fig.  80);  while  in  bulk  ]     ~  ' 
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*  apex  of  the  heart  ia  oonsUtuted  altogether  by  the  point  of  the  left 

*  Tentride. 


a.  Hl(bl  THlrlsl*.    t.  Left  Trntriilt. 

a.  Rlfht  Tatrlol 

e.  Blibt  .irkla.    4.  L«n  >«td«.    •. 

c  Wflitkuid*. 

The  differeat  cavities  of  the  heart  and  of  the  adjacent  blood- 
TesBels,  though  ooatinuons  with  eaeh  other,  are  partiallj  separated 
hy  certain  constrictions.  These  oonstrioted  orifices,  by  which  the 
different  cavities  oommunicate,  are  known  by  the  names  of  the 

Pig.  81.  « 


r^  •oiimlo-Tentricnhir,  and  aortic  and  pulmonary  oVifices; 
t  oriflees  being  the  passages  from  the  vense  cavi»  and 
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polmonary  veins  into  the  right  and  left  aariclsB;  the  aonoifr 
Tentriouhir  orifices  leading  from  the  auricles  into  the  voitridB: 
and  the  aortic  and  pulmoaary  orifices  leading  ftom  theTontivb 
into  the  aortic  and  pulmonary  arteries  reapectiTely. 

The  auriculo-Tentricular,  aortic,  and  pulmonary  orifices  ut  fc- 
siflhed  with  valves,  which  allow  the  blood  to  paai  readily  ftom^ 
aurioles  to  the  ventricles,  and  from  the  Tentriolea  to  the  man 
but  shut  back  with  the  contractions  of  the  organ,  so  ai  to  prena 
its  return  in  an  opposite  direction.  The  ooune  of  the  Uood 
through  the  heart  is,  therefore,  as  follows.  From  the  vena  on  c 
passes  into  the  right  auricle;  and  from  the  right  amide  into  tht 
right  ventricle.  (Fig.  81.)  On  the  contraction  of  tho  right  ventiidt 
the  tricuspid  valves  shut  back,  preventing  its  return  into  the  siincl< 
(Fig.  82);  and  it  is  thus  driven  through  the  pulmonary  artery  to  the 
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lunga.  Returning  from  the  lungs,  it  enters  the  left  auricle,  thence 
posses  into  the  left  ventricle,  from  which  it  is  Anally  delivered  into 
the  aorta,  and  distributed  throughout  the  body,  (Fig.  83.)  Tbii 
movement  of  the  blood,  however,  through  the  cardiac  cavities,  ii 
not  a  continuous  and  steady  Sow,  but  is  acoompltahed  by  alternate 
contractions  and  relaxations  of  the  muscular  parietes  of  the  heart; 
so  that^with  every  impulse,  successi  ve  portions  of  blood  are  received 
by  the  auricles,  delivered  into  the  ventricles,  and  by  them  dit- 
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t«lMrged  into  the  arteries.    Eauh  oae  of  theae  anoceaaive  actioas  is 
Availed  a  beat,  or  puiaatiea  of  the  heart. 

Fig.  83. 

\ 


Kach  pulsation  of  the  heart  is  accompanied  by  certain  important 
phenomena,  which  require  to  be  studied  in  detaiL  These  are  the 
aoundi,  the  motxmenii,  and  the  impuhe. 

The  toumb  of  the  heart  are  two  in  namber.  Thej  can  readily  be 
heard  by  applying  the  ear  over  the  cardiac  region,  when  they  are 
foand  to  be  quite  different  from  each  other  in  position,  in  tone,  and 
in  duration.  Tbey  are  distinguished  as  the  jirat  and  second  sounds 
of  the  heart  The  first  sound  is  heard  vith  the  greatest  intensity 
over  the  anterior  surface  of  the  heart,  and  more  particulariy  over 
the  fifth  rib  and  the  fifth  intercostal  space.  It  is  long,  dull,  and 
Bmothered  in  tone,  and  occupies  one-half  the  entire  duration  of  a 
single  beat  It  corresponds  in  time  with  the  impulse  of  the  heart 
IB  the  precordial  region,  and  the  stroke  of  the  large  arteries  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  chest  The  second  sound  follows  imme- 
diately upon  the  first.  It  is  heard  most  distinctly  at  the  sitoatioa 
of  the  aortic  and  pulmonary  valves,  viz.,  over  the  sternum  at  the 
level  of  the  third  costal  cartilage.  It  is  short,  sharp,  and  dii 
in  tone,  and  occupies  only  about  one-quarter  of  the  whole 
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a  pulsation.  It  is  followed  by  an  equal  interval  of  ailenoe ;  after 
which  the  first  sound  again  recurs.  The  whole  time  of  a  oaidiao 
pulsation  may  then  be  divided  into  four  quarters,  of  which  the  first 
two  are  occupied  by  the  first  sound,  the  third  by  the  secotid  sound, 
and  the  fourth  by  an  interval  of  silence,  as  IbllawB : — 


Time  of  palutioB, 


lit  quarter  \  ^    , 

2d.       **      \  ^^  *oaxA» 

8d       **        Seoond  toimd. 
4Ui      **        Interral  oT  dtenoe. 


The  cause  of  the  second  sound  is  universally  acknowledged  to  be 
the  sudden  closure  and  tension  of  the  aortic  and  pulmonary  valves. 
This  fjEust  is  established  by  the  following  proofii :  Ist,  this  sound  is 
heard  with  perfect  distinctness,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  di- 
rectly over  the  situation  of  the  above-mentioned  valves;  2d,  the  &r- 
ther  we  recede  in  any  direction  from  this  point,  the  fidnter  becomes 
the  sound ;  and  8d|  in  experiments  upon  the  living  animal,  often 
repeated  by  different  observers,  it  has  been  found  that  if  a  curved 
needle  be  introduced  into  the  base  of  the  large  vessels,  so  as  to  hook 
back  the  semilunar  valves,  the  second  sound  at  once  disappears, 
and  remains  absent  until  the  valve  is  again  liberated.  These  valves 
consist  of  fibrous  sheets,  covered  with  a  layer  of  endocardial  epithe- 
Hum.  They  have  the  form  of  semilunar  festoons,  the  free  edge  of 
which  is  directed  away  from  the  cavity  of  the  ventricle,  whUe  the 
attached  edge  is  fastened  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  base  of  the 
artery.  While  the  blood  is  passing  from  the  ventricle  to  the  arteiy, 
these  valves  are  thrown  forward  and  relaxed;  but  when  the  artery 
reacts  upon  its  contents  they  shut  back,  and  their  fibres,  becoming 
suddenly  tense,  yield  a  clear,  characteristic,  snapping  sound. 

The  production  of  the  first  sound  has  been  attributed  by  some 
writers  to  a  combination  of  various  causes ;  such  as  the  rush  of 
blood  through  the  cardiac  orifices,  the  muscular  contraction  of  the 
parietes  of  the  heart,  the  tension  of  the  auriculo- ventricular  valves, 
the  collision  of  the  particles  of  blood  with  each  other  and  with  the 
surface  of  the  ventricle,  &c.  &c.  We  believe,  however,  with  Andry^ 
and  some  others,  that  the  first  sound  of  the  heart  has  a  similar 
origin  with  the  second;  and  that  it  is  dependent  altogether  on  the 
closure  of  the  auriculo-ventricular  valves.  The  reasons  for  this  con* 
elusion  are  the  following : — 

1st.  The  second  sound  is  undoubtedly  caused  by  the  closure  of 

'  Diseases  of  the  Heart,  Kneeland's  translation,  Boston,  184S. 
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the  aemilanar  valves,  and  in  the  action  of  the  heart  the  shutting 
back  of  the  two  sets  of  valves  alternate  with  each  other  precisely 
as  do  the  first  and  second  sounds ;  and  there  is  every  probability, 
to  say  the  least,  that  the  sudden  tension  of  the  valvular  fibres  pro- 
duces a  similar  eflTect  in  each  instance. 

2d.  The  first  sound  is  heard  most  distinctly  over  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  ventricles,  where  the  tendinous  cords  supporting  the 
auriculo-ventricular  valves  are  inserted,  and  where  the  sound  pro- 
duced  by  the  tension  of  these  valves  would  be  most  readily  con- 
ducted to  the  ear. 

8d.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  current  of  blood 
through  the  cardiac  orifices  could  give  rise  to  an  appreciable  sound, 
so  long  as  these  orifices,  and  the  cavities  to  which-  they  lead,  have 
their  normal  dimensions.  An  unnatural  souffle  may  indeed  origi- 
nate firom  this  cause  when  the  orifices  of  the  heart  are  diminished 
in  size,  as  by  calcareous  or  fibrinous  deposits;  and  it  may  also 
occur  in  cases  of  aneurism.  ^  A  souffle  may  even  be  produced  at 
will  in  any  one  of  the  large  arteries  by  pressing  firmly  upon  it 
with  the  end  of  a  stethoscope,  so  as  to  diminish  its  calibre.  But  in 
all  these  instances,  the  abnormal  sound  occurs  only  in  consequence 
of  a  disturbance  in  the  natural  relation  existing  between  the  volume 
of  the  blood  and  the  size  of  the  orifice  through  which  it  passes. 
In  the  healthy  heart,  the  difierent  orifices  of  the  organ  are  in  exact 
proportion  to  the  quantity  of  the  circulating  blood ;  and  there  is 
no  more  reason  for  believing  that  its  passage  should  give  rise  to  a 
sound  in  the  cardiac  cavities  than  in  the  larger  arteries  or  veins. 

4th«  The  difference  in  character  between  the  two  sounds  of  the 
heart  depends,  in  all  probability,  on  the  different  arrangement  of 
the  two  sets  of  valves.  The  second  sound  is  short,  sharp,  and  dis- 
tinct, because  the  semilunar  valves  are  short  and  narrow,  superficial 
in  their  situation,  and  supported  by  the  highly  elastic,  dense  and 
fibrous  bases  of  the  aortic  and  pulmonary  arteries.  The  first  sound 
is  dull  and  prolonged,  because  the  auriculo-ventricular  valves  are 
fazoad  and  deep-seated,  and  are  attached,  by  their  long  chordsB 
tendineao  to  the  comparatively  soft  and  yielding  fleshy  columns  of 
the  heart  The  difference  between  the  first  and  second  sounds  can, 
in  fiEU^t,  be  easily  imitated,  by  simply  snapping  between  the  fingers 
two  pieces  of  tape  or  ribbon,  of  the  same  texture  but  of  different 
lengths.  (Fig.  84.)  The  short  one  will  give  out  a  distinct  and  sharp 
sound ;  the  long  one  a  comparatively  dull  and  prolonged  sound. 

Together  with  the  first  sound  of  the  heart  there  is  also  to  be 
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heard  a  slight /rte^um  Bound^  prodaced  by  the  oollision  of  the  poist 
of  the  heart  against  the  parietes  of  the  che6t  This  soond,  which  is 
heard  in  the  fifth  intercostal  space,  is  very  faint,  and  is  more  or  I 

Fig.  84. 


masked  by  the  strong  valvular  sound  which  occurs  at  the  same 
time.  It  is  different,  however,  in  character  from  the  latter,  and 
may  usually  be  distinguished  from  it  by  careful  examination. 

The  movements  of  the  heart  during  the  time  of  a  pulsation  are 
of  a  peculiar  character,  and  have  been  very  often  erroneously 
described.  In  fact  altogether  the  best  description  of  the  move- 
ments of  the  heart  which  has  yet  appeared,  is  that  given  by  Wil- 
liam Harvey,  in  his  celebrated  work  on  the  Motion  of  the  Seart  and 
Bloody  published  in  1628.  He  examined  the  motion  of  the  heart 
by  opening  the  chest  of  the  living  animal;  and  though  the  same  or 
similar  experiments  have  been  frequently  performed  since  his  time, 
the  descriptions  given  by  subsequent  observers  have  been  for  the 
most  part  singularly  inferior  to  his,  both  in  clearness  and  fidelity. 
The  method  which  we  have  adopted  for  examining  the  motions  of 
the  heart  in  the  dog  is  as  follows:  The  animal  is  first  rendered 
insensible  by  ether,  or  by  the  inoculation  of  woorara.  The  latter 
mode  is  preferable,  since  a  long-continued  etherization  seems  to 
exert  a  sensibly  depressing  effect  on  the  heart's  action,  which  is 
not  the  case  with  woorara.  The  trachea  is  then  exposed  and 
opened  just  below  the  larynx,  and  the  nozzle  of  a  bellows  inserted 
and  secured  by  ligature.  Finally,  the  chest  is  opened  on  the  me- 
dian line,  its  two  sides  widely  separated,  so  as  to  expose  the  heart 
and  lungs,  the  pericardium  slit  up  and  carefully  cut  away  from  its 
attachments,  and  the  lungs  inflated  by  insufflation  through  the 
trachea.     By  keeping  up  a  steady  artificial  respiration,  the  move- 
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ments  of  the  heart  may  be  made  to  continue,  in  favorable  cases,  for 
more  than  an  hour;  and  its  actions  may  be  studied  by  direct  obser- 
vation, like  those  of  any  external  organ. 

The  examination,  however,  requires  to  be  conducted  with  certain 
precautions,  which  are  indispensable  to  success.  When  the  heart 
is  first  exposed,  its  movements  are  so  complicated,  and  recur  with 
such  rapidity,  that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  them  perfectly  from 
each  other,  and  to  avoid  a  certain  degree  of  confusion.  Singular 
as  it  may  seem,  it  is  even  difficult  at  first  to  determine  what  period 
in  the  heart's  pulsation  corresponds  to  contraction,  and  what  to 
relaxation  of  the  organ.  We  have  even  seen  several  medical  men, 
watching  together  the  pulsations  of  the  same  heart,  unable  to  agree 
upon  this  point.  It  is  very  evident,  indeed,  that  several  English 
and  continental  observers  have  mistaken,  in  their  examinations,  the 
contraction  for  the  relaxation,  and  the  relaxation  for  the  contrac- 
tion. The  first  point,  therefore,  which  it  is  necessary  to  decide,  in 
examining  the  successive  movements  of  a  cardiac  pulsation,  is  the 
following,  viz:  Which  is  the  contraction  and  which  the  relaxation  of 
the  ventriclesf  The  method  which  we  have  adopted  is  to  pass  a 
small  silver  canula  directly  through  the  parietes  of  the  left  ven- 
tricle into  its  cavity.  The  blood  is  then  driven  from  the  external 
orifice  of  the  canula  in  interrupted  jets;  each  jet  indicating  the 
time  at  which  the  ventricle  contracts  upon  its  content&  The 
canula  is  then  withdrawn,  and  the  different  muscular  layers  of  the 
ventricular  walls,  crossing  each  other  obliquely,  close  the  opening, 
so  that  there  is  little  or  no  subsequent  hemorrhage. 

When  the  successive  actions  of  contraction  and  relaxation  have 
by  this  means  been  feirly  recognized  and  distinguished  from  each 
other,  the  cardiac  pulsations  are  seen  to  be  characterized  by  the 
following  phenomena.  The  changes  in  form  and  position  of  the 
entire  heart  are  mainly  dependent  on  those  of  the  ventricles,  which 
contract  simultaneously  with  each  other,  and  which  constitute 
much  the  largest  portion  of  the  entire  mass  of  the  organ. 

1.  At  the  time  of  its  contraction  the  heart  hardens.  This  pheno- 
menon is  exceedingly  well  marked,  and  is  easily  appreciated  by 
placing  the  finger  upon  the  ventricles,  or  by  grasping  them  between 
the  finger  and  thumb.  The  muscular  fibres  become  swollen  and 
indurated,  and  if  grasped  by  the  hand  communicate  the  sensation 
of  a  somewhat  sudden  and  powerful  shock.  It  is  this  forcible  indu- 
ration of  the  heart,  at  the  time  of  contraction,  which  has  been  mis- 
taken by  some  writers  for  an  active  dilatation,  and  described  as 
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such.  It  is,  however,  a  phenomenon  precisely  similar  to  duili1»a 
takes  place  in  the  contraction  of  a  voluntary  muscle,  whidi  \t 
comes  swollen  and  indurated  at  the  same  moment  and  in  the  mi 
proportion  that  it  diminishes  in  length. 

2.  At  the  time  of  contraction,  the  ventricles  elongate  tod  it 
point  of  the  heart  protrudes.  This  phenomenon  was  very  i£ 
described  by  Dr.  Harvey.^  "  The  heart,"  he  says,  "  is  erected,  ai 
rises  upward  to  a  point,  so  that  at  this  time  it  strikes  against  it 
breast  and  the  pulse  is  felt  externally."  The  elongation  of  tie 
ventricles  during  contraction  has,  however,  been  frequently  denied 
by  subsequent  writers.  The  only  modern  observers,  so  far  as  r 
are  aware,  who  have  recognized  its  existence,  are  Dra,  C.  W.  Po- 
nock  and  Edward  M.  Moore,  who  performed  a  series  of  very  caidbl 
and  interesting  experiments  on  the  action  of  the  heart,  in  Philadel- 
phia, in  the  year  1839.*  These  experimenters  operated  upon  calTS, 
sheep,  and  horses,  by  stunning  the  animal  with  a  blow  upon  the 
head,  opening  the  chest,  and  keeping  up  artificial  respiration.  Ther 
observed  an  elongation  of  the  ventricle  at  the  time  of  contractioD, 
and  were  even  able  to  measure  its  extent  by  applying  a  shoemakers 
rule  to  the  heart  while  in  active  motion.  We  are  able  to  corrobonte 
entirely  the  statement  of  these  observers  by  the  result  of  our  own 
experiments  on  dogs,  rabbits,  frogs,  &c.  The  ventricular  oonta&' 
tion  is  an  active  movement,  the  relaxation  entirely  a  passive  one. 
When  contraction  occurs  and  a  stream  of  blood  is  thrown  out  d 
the  ventricle,  its  sides  approximate  each  other  and  its  point  eloD- 
gates ;  so  that  the  transverse  diameter  of  the  heart  is  diminished, 
and  its  longitudinal  diameter  increased.  This  can  be  readily  felt 
by  grasping  the  base  of  the  heart  and  the  origin  of  the  large  vesMb 
gently  between  the  first  and  middle  fingers,  and  allowing  the  end 
of  the  thumb  of  the  same  hand  to  rest  lightly  upon  its  apex. 
With  every  contraction  the  thumb  is  sensibly  lifted  and  separated 
from  the  fingers,  by  a  somewhat  forcible  elevation  of  the  point  of 
the  heart. 

The  same  thing  can  be  seen,  and  even  measured  by  the  eye, 
in  the  following  manner :  If  the  heart  of  the  frog  or  even  of  any 
small  warm-blooded  animal,  as  the  rabbit,  be  rapidly  removed  from 
the  chest,  it  will  continue  to  beat  for  some  minutes  afterward;  and 
when  the  rhythmical  pulsations  have  finally  ceased,  oontraotioDs 

1  Works  of  William  Harvey,  M.  D.     Sydenham  ed.,  London,  1S47,  p.  21. 

'  Philadelphia  Medical  Examiner,  No.  44. 
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oan  Btill  be  readily  exoited  by  touching  the  heart  with  the  point  of 
a  Bteel  needle.  If  the  heart  be  now  held  by  its  base  between  the 
thumb  and  finger,  with  its  point  directed  upward,  it  will  be  seen 
to  have  a  pyramidal  or  conical  form,  representing  very  nearly  in 
its  outline  an  equilateral  triangle  (Fig.  85);  its  base,  while  in  a 
condition  of  rest,  bulging  out  laterally,  while  the  apex  is  compara- 
tively  obtuse. 


Fig.  85. 
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When  the  heart,  held  in  this  position,  ia  touched  with  the  point 
of  a  needle  (Fig.  86),  it  starts  up,  becomes  instantly  narrower  and 
longer,  its  sides  approximating  and  its  point  rising  to  an  acute 
angle.  This  contraction  is  immediately  followed  by  a  relaxation; 
the  point  of  the  heart  sinks  down,  and  its  sides  again  bulge  out- 
ward. 

Let  us  now  see  in  what  manner  this  change  in  the  figure  of  the 
ventricles  during  contraction  is  produced.  If  the  muscular  fibres 
of  the  heart  were  arranged  in  the  form  of 
simple  loops,  running  parallel  with  the 
axis  of  the  organ,  the  contraction  of  these 
fibres  would  merely  have  the  effect  of  di- 
minishing the  size  of  the  heart  in  every 
direction.  This  eft'ect  can  be  seen  i  a  the 
■ccorapanying  hypothetical  diagram  (Fig. 
87),  where  the  white  outline  represents 
gach  simple  looped  fibres  in  a  state  of  re- 
laxation, and  the  dotted  internal  line  indi- 
cates the  form  which  they  would  take  in 
contraction.  In  point  of  fact,  however,  ^'^^"■^■•' '""'»"'""'■'"■  ""i- 
none  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  heart 

run  parallel  to  its  longitudinal  axis.  They  are  disposed,  on  the 
contrary,  in  a  direction  partly  spiral  and  partly  circular.  The  most 
superficial  fibres  start  from  the  base  of  the  ventricles,  and  pass 
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bnrard  the  apex,  cnrling  round  tlie  Iie«rt  in  aacli  a  duuh 
pan  orer  its  anterior  aar&ce  in  an  obliqoelj  spiral  directioD,  hi 
above  downward,  and  from  right  to  left.  (Fig.  88.)    Tbey  « 

toward  the  point  of  the  faeiit,  ai 
^^  ^'  ing  roand  the  centre  of  iti  fa,m 

then,  changing  their  direetioii,  It 
come  deep<aeated,  mo  apwudilof 


the  Beptnm  and  internal  snr&ce  of  the  Tentriclea,  and  tennuMk 
in  the  columnie  c&rnefe,  and  in  the  inner  border  of  the  anricalo- 
ventricular  ring.  The  deeper  layers  of  fibres,  on  the  oontrarj,  ut 
wrapped  round  the  ventricles  in  a  nearly  circular  direction  (Ei( 
89);  their  points  of  origin  and  attachment  being  still  tbe  aoricalo- 
ventricular  ring,  and  the  points  of  the  fienhy  oolomns.  The  entin 
arrangement  of  the  muscular  bundles  may  be  readily  seen  in  t 
heart  which  has  been  boiled  for  six  or  eight  honra,  so  aa  to  sofbn 
the  connecting  areolar  tissue,  and  enable  the  fibroos  layers  to  bt 
easily  separated  from  each  other. 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  mass  of  the  fibres  hare  theiefon 
a  circular  instead  of  a  longitudinal  direction.  When  they  oontno^ 
their  action  tends  to  draw  the  lateral  walla  of  the  Tentriolea  togedur, 
and  thus  to  diminish  the  transverse  diameter  of  tbe  heart;  bntai 
each  muscular  fibre  becomes  thickened  in  direct  proportion  to  ib 
contraction,  their  combined  lateral  swelling  necessarily  poshes  oat 
the  apex  of  the  ventricle,  and  the  heart  elongates  at  the  same  tine 
that  its  sides  are  drawn  together.  This  effect  ia  illustrated  in  tbe 
accompanying  diagram  (Fig.  90),  where  the  white  lines  show  tbe 
figure  of  the  heart  during  relaxation,  with  the  course  of  its  ciroolar 


Fig.  90. 
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fibres,  whQe  tbe  dotted  line  shows  the  narrowed  and  elongated 
figure  necessarily  produced  by  tlieircontraction.  This  phenomenon, 
therefore,  of  the  protrusion  of  the  apex 
of  the  heart  at  the  time  of  contraction,  is 
not  only  fully  established  by  observation, 
•  but  is  readily  explained  by  the  anatomical 
structure  of  the  organ. 

3.  Simultaneously  with  tbe  hardening 
and  elongation  of  the  heart,  its  apex  moves 
slightly  from  led  to  right,  and  rotates  also 
upon  itB  own  axis  in  the  same  direction. 
Both  these  movements  result  from  the 
peculiar  spiral  arrangement  of  the  cardiac 
Jibres.  If  we  refer  again  to  the  preceding 
diagrams,  we  shall  see  that,  provided  the  Diigrsmor  ci»rri.A»  Fiim- 
fibres  were  arranged  in  simple  longitudi-  ir„,ioo, 
nalloop3(Fig.  87),  their  contraction  ivould 

merely  have  the  eflfect  of  drawing  the  point  of  the  heart  directly 
upward  in  a  straight  line  toward  its  base.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
they  were  arranged  altogether  in  a  circular  direction  (Fig.  90),  the 
apex  would  be  simply  protruded  forward,  also  in  a  direct  line, 
without  deviating  or  twisting  eiiher'to  the 
right  or  to  the  left.  But  in  point  of  fact, 
the  superficial  fibres,  as  we  have  already 
described,  run  spirally,  and  curling  round 
the  point  of  the  heart,  turn  inward  toward 
its  base ;  so  that  if  tbe  apex  of  the  organ  be 
viewed  externally,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
superficial  fibres  converge  toward  its  cen- 
tral point  in  curved  lines,  as  in  Fig.  91.  It 
is  well  known  that  every  curved  muscular 
Sbre,  at  the  time  of  its  shortening,  necessa-  tnn  Am  or  tbi  Hiitr. 
rily  approximates  more  or  less  to  a  straight 

line.  Its  curvature  is  diminished  in  exact  proportion  to  the  extent 
of  its  contraction ;  and  if  arranged  in  a  spiral  form,  its  contraction 
tends  in  the  same  degree  to  untwist  the  spiral.  During  the  con- 
traction of  the  heart,  therefore,  its  apex  rotates  on  its  own  axis  iu 
the  direction  indicated  by  the  arrows  in  Fig.  91,  viz.,  from  left  to 
right  anteriorly,  and  from  right  to  left,  posteriorly.  This  produces 
t  twisting  movement  of  the  apex  in  the  above  direction,  which  is 


Fig.  91. 
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yerj  perceptible  to  the  eje  at  every  palaation  of  the  heart,  ife 
ezpoeed  Id  the  living  animal. 

4.  The  protrusion  of  the  point  of  the  heart  at  the  time  of  oi 
traction,  together  with  its  rotation  upon  its  axis  from  left  to  ri^ 
bring!  the  apex  of  the  organ  in  contact  with  the  parielei  of  Ae 
bhesti  and  produces  the  shock  or  impulae  of  the  heart,  wUdiii 
readily  perceptible  externally,  both  to  the  eye  and  to  the  ioA 
In  the  human  aubjecti  when  in  an  erect  position,  the  heart  itrib 
the  chest  in  the  fifth  intercostal  space,  midway  between  the  edgeil 
the  sternum  and  a  line  drawn  perpendicularly  downward  ftoaik 
left  nipple.  In  a  supine  position  of  the  body,  the  heart  faUi  inr 
firom  the  anterior  parietes  of  the  chest  so  much  that  the  impulse  w 
disappear  for  the  time  altogether.  This  alternate  recessioa  m 
advance  of  the  point  of  the  heart,  in  relaxation  and  contrsctia 
is  provided  for  by  the  anatomical  arrangement  of  the  pericardiva 
and  the  existence  of  the  pericardial  fluid.  As  the  heart  plays  bid- 
ward  and  forward,  the  pericardial  fluid  constantly  follows  ih 
movements,  receding  as  the  heart  advances,  and  advancing  u  tk 
heart  recedes.  It  fulfils,  in  this  respect,  the  same  purpose  u  tk 
synovial  fluid,  and  the  folds  of  adipose  tissue  in  the  cavity  of  tk 
large  articulations ;  and  allows  the  cardiac  movements  to  take  plaoe 
to  their  full  extent  without  disturbing  or  injuring  in  any  way  tk 
adjacent  organs. 

6.  The  rhythm  of  the  heart's  pulsations  is  peculiar  and  somewhit 
complicated.  Each  pulsation  is  made  up  of  a  double  series  of  ooi- 
tractions  and  relaxations.  The  two  auricles  contract  together,  tail 
afterward  the  two  ventricles ;  and  in  each  case  the  oontractioo  is 
immediately  followed  by  a  relaxation.  The  auricular  contractioD 
is  short  and  feeble,  and  occupies  the  first  part  of  the  time  of  a 
pulsation.  The  ventricular  contraction  is  longer  and  more  powerhl, 
and  occupies  the  latter  part  of  the  same  period.  Following  the 
ventricular  contraction  there  comes  a  short  interval  of  repose,  after 
which  the  auricular  contraction  again  recurs.  The  auricular  and 
ventricular  contractions,  however,  do  not  alternate  so  distinctlj 
with  each  other  (like  the  strokes  of  the  two  pistons  of  a  fire  engine) 
as  we  should  be  led  to  believe  from  the  accounts  which  have  been 
given  by  some  observers.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  connected  and 
continuous.  The  contraction,  which  commences  at  the  auricle,  is 
immediately  propagated  to  the  ventricle,  and  runs  rapidly  from  tbe 
base  of  the  heart  to  its  apex,  very  much  in  the  manner  of  a  peril 
taliic  motion,  except  that  it  is  more  sudden  and  vigorous. 
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William  Hanrej,  again,  givea  a  better  account  of  this  part  of  the 
heart's  action  t1;ian  has  been  published  bj  any  subaequent  writer. 
The  following  exoeedinglj  graphic  and  appropriate  description, 
taken  from  his  book,  shows  that  he  derived  his  knowledge,  not 
from  anj  secondary  or  hypothetical  sources,  bat  from  direct  and 
careful  study  of  the  phenomena  in  the  living  animal. 

"  First  of  all,"  he  says,^  ^  the  auricle  contracts,  and  in  the  course 
of  its  contraction  throws  the  blood  (which  it  contains  in  ample 
quantity  as  the  head  of  the  veins,  the  storehouse  and  cistern  of  the 
blood)  into  the  ventricle,  which  being  filled,  the  heart  raises  itself 
straightway,  makes  all  its  fibres  tense,  contracts  the  ventricles,  and 
performs  a  beat,  by  which  beat  it  immediately  sends  the  blood 
supplied  to  it  by  the  auricle,  into  the  arteries ;  the  right  ventricle 
sending  its  charge  into  the  lungs  by  the  vessel  which  is  called  vena 
arteriosa,  but  which,  in  structure  and  function,  and  all  things  else, 
is  an  artery ;  the  left  ventricle  sending  its  charge  into  the  aorta, 
and  through  this  by  the  arteries  to  the  body  at  large. 

*'  These  two  motions,  one  of  the  ventricles,  another  of  the  auricles, 
take  place  consecutively,  but  in  such  a  manner  that  there  is  a  kind 
of  harmony  or  rhythm  preserved  between  them,  the  two  concurring 
in  such  wise  that  but  one  motion  is  apparent,  especially  in  the 
warmer  blooded  animals,  in  which  the  movements  in  question  are 
rapid.  Nor  is  this  for  any  other  reason  than  it  is  in  a  piece  of 
machinery,  in  which,  though  one  wheel  gives  motion  to  another, 
yet  all  the  wheels  seem  to  move  simultaneously;  or  in  that 
mechanical  contrivance  which  is  adapted  to  fire-arms,  where  the 
trigger  being  touched,  down  comes  the  flint,  strikes  against  the 
steel,  elicits  a  spark,  which  falling  among  the  powder,  it  is  ignited, 
upon  which  the  fiame  extends,  enters  the  barrel,  causes  the  explo- 
sion, propels  the  ball,  and  the  mark  is  attained;  all  of  which 
incidents,  by  reason  of  the  celerity  with  which  they  happen,  seem 
to  take  place  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye." 

The  above  description  indicates  precisely  the  manner  in  which 
the  contraction  of  the  yentride  follows  successively  and  yet  con- 
tinuously upon  that  of  the  auricle.  The  entire  action  of  the  auricles 
and  yentrides  during  a  pulsation  is  accordingly  as  follows:  The 
contraction  begins,  as  we  have  already  stated,  at  the  auricle. 
Thence  it  runs  immediately  forward  to  the  apex  of  the  heart.  The 
entire  ventricle  contracts  vigorously,  its  walls  harden,  its  apex 

*  Op.  oit.,p.  31. 
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protrudes,  strikes  against  the  walls  of  the  chesty  and  twills  bm 
left  to  right,  the  aariculo-ventricular  valves  shot  back,  the  fa 
soaiid  is  prodaced,  and  the  blood  is  driven  into  the  aortt  wi 
pulmonary  arterj.    These  phenomena  oooupj  about  one-half  lb 
time  of  an  entire  pulsation.    Then  the  ventricle  is  immediiklf 
relaxed,  and  a  short  period  of  repose  ensues.     Daring  this  periol 
the  blood  flows  in  a  steady  stream  from  the  large  veins  into  k 
auricle,  and  through  the  auriculo- ventricular  orifice  into  thei» 
tricle ;  filling  the  ventricle,  by  a  kind  of  passive  dilatation,  aboH 
two-thirds  or  three-quarters  full.    Then  the  auricle  contracts  wA 
a  quick  sharp  motion,  forces  the  last  drop  of  blood  into  the  Yeotride, 
distending  it  to  its  full  capacity,  and  then  the  ventricular  oontractioi 
follows,  as  above  described,  driving  the  blood  into  the  large  arteria 
These  movements  of  contraction  and  relaxation  oontinoe  to  alternsi 
with  each  other,  and  form,  by  their  recurrence,   the  sucoenn 
cardiac  pulsations. 


THK  ARTERIES  AND  THE  ARTERIAL  CIRCULATION. 

The  arteries  are  a  series  of  branching  tubes  which  eommenee 
with  the  aorta  and  ramify  throughout  the  body,  distributing  the 
blood  to  all  the  vascular  organs.  They  are  composed  of  three 
coats,  viz:  an  internal  homogeneous  tunic,  oontinuous  with  tk 
endocardium;  a  middle  coat,  composed  of  elastic  and  rouscahr 
fibres ;  and  an  external  or  "  cellular"  coat,  composed  of  oondenaed 
layers  of  areolar  tissue.  The  essential  anatomical  diflbrence  l»- 
tween  the  larger  and  the  smaller  arteries  consists  in  the  structure 
of  their  middle  coat.  In  the  smaller  arteries  this  coat  is  composed 
exclusively  of  smooth  muscular  fibres,  arranged  in  a  circolir 
manner  around  the  vessel,  like  the  circular  fibres  of  the  mnacaltr 
coat  of  the  intestine.  In  arteries  of  medium  sise  the  middle  cost 
contains  both  muscular  and  elastic  fibres;  while  in  those  of  the 
largest  calibre  it  consists  of  elastic  tissue  alone.  The  large  arteries 
accordingly,  possess  a  remarkable  degree  of  elasticity  and  little  or 
no  contractility ;  while  the  smaller  are  contractile,  and  bat  little  or 
not  at  all  elastic. 

It  is  found,  by  measuring  the  diameters  of  the  suocessive  arlo- 
rial  ramifications,  that  the  combined  area  of  all  the  branches  pntt 
ofiT  from  a  trunk  is  somewhat  greater  than  that  of  the  origii 
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;  and  therefore  that  the  oombined  area  of  all  the  small 
atleriet  must  be  considerably  larger  thaa  that  of  the  aorta,  from 
vhioh  the  arterial  system  originates.  As  the  blood,  consequently, 
in  its  passage  from  the  heart  outward,  flows  successively  through 
larger  and  larger  spaces,  the  rapidity  of  its  circulation  must  neces- 
Muily  be  diminished,  in  the  same  proportion  as  it  recedes  firom  the 
Iwait  It  is  driven  rapidly  through  the  larger  trunks,  more  slowly 
through  those  of  medium  size,  and  more  slowly  still  as  it  approaches 
the  termination  of  the  arterial  system  and  the  commencement  of 
tibe  capillaries. 

The  movement  of  the  blood  through  the  arteries  is  primarily  caused 
by  the  contractions  of  the  heart ;  but  is,  at  the  same  time,  regulated 
and  modified  by  the  elasticity  of  the  vessels.  The  mode  in  which 
the  arterial  circulation  takes  place  is  as  follows.  At  the  time  of  the 
heart's  contraction,  the  muscular  walls  of  the  ventricle  act  power- 
fblly  upon  its  fluid  contents.  The  auriculo- ventricular  valves  at 
the  same  time  shutting  back  and  preventing  the  blood  from  regur- 
gitating into  the  auricle,  it  is  forced  out  through  the  aortic  orifioep 
A  charge  of  blood  is  therefore  driven  into  that  part  of  the  aorta 
nearest  the  heart,  by  which  the  artery  is  distended  in  exact  propor- 
tion to  the  force  of  the  heart's  action  and  the  quantity  of  blood 
which  it  expels.  When  the  ventricle  relaxes,  the  distending  force 
is  removed ;  and  the  elastic  arterial  walls,  reacting  upon  their  con- 
tents, would  force  the  blood  back  again  into  the  hearty  were  it  not 
for  the  semilunar  valves  which  shut  together  and  dose  the  aortic 
oiiflce.  The  column  of  blood  is  accordingly  forced  onward,  into 
the  next  division  of  the  arterial  system,  which  is  distended  in  its 
tarn  and  reacts  again  upon  the  blood,  driving  the  blood  necessarily 
fhrther  and  &rther  from  the  heart,  until  it  arrives  at  the  confines  of 
the  capillary  system.  In  this  manner  a  succession  of  waves  or  im- 
pulses is  propagated  from  the  heart  outward  (Fig.  92),  consisting 
of  the  alternate  distension  and  reaction  of  different  portions  of  the 
artery,  and  which  is  readily  perceptible  whenever  the  vessel  occu- 
pies a  superficial  position.  This  phenomenon  is  known  by  the 
name  of  the  arterial  puUe. 

When  the  blood  is  thus  driven  by  the  cardiac  pulsations  into  the 
artery,  the  vessel  is  not  only  distended  laterally,  but  is  elongated 
as  weU  as  widened,  and  enlarged  in  every  direction.  Particularly 
when  the  vessel  takes  a  curved  or  serpentine  oouxse,  its  elongation 
and  the  increase  of  its  curvatures  may  be  dhnmd  at  mprj  pulsa- 
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^n.  This  maj  be  seea,  for  example,  in  the  temporal  utena,r 
even  m  the  radial  arteries,  in  emaiuated  persona.  It  ii  alajm 
well  seen  in  the  meaenterio  arteriaa,  when  the  abdomen  ttopnl 


Ftg.  93. 


Hg.  93. 


in  the  living  animal.  At  every  contraction  of  the  heart  the  o 
of  the  artery  on  each  aide  become  more  strongljr  pronounced.  (Fig.  1 
93.)  The  veaael  even  riaea  np  partially  out  of  ib 
bed,  particularly  where  it  runa  over  a  bony■^ 
face,  as  in  the  caae  of  the  radial  artery.  In  oil  I 
persons  the  curves  of  the  veaaela  become  pem- 
nently  enlarged  from  frequent  distennon;  ladill 
the  arteries  tend  to  aasame^  with  the  advanee  i^ 
age,  a  more  serpentine  and  even  spiral  oonna 

Owing  to  the  alternating  oontraotiona  and  »■ 
laxations  of  the  heart,  the  blood  paasea  tbroa^ 
the  arteries,  not  in  a  steady  stream,  bn^  as  alraadj 
described,  in  a  series  of  welling  impnlsea;  ni 
the  hemorrhage  from  a  wounded  artery  ia  readilj 
diatinguished  Trom  yenona  or  capillary  hemor 
.  rhage  by  the  fact  that  the  blood  flows  in  ne- 
tin  of »  Ait««T  IS  cessive  jets,  as  well  as  more  rapidlj  and  abuid- 
antly.  If  a  puncture  be  made  in  the  walla  of  tke 
ventricle,  and  a  slender  canula  introduced,  the  flow  of  the  Uood 
through  it  is  seen  to  be  entirely  intermittent.  A  strong  jet  takei 
place  at  each  ventricular  contraction,  and  at  eaofa  relaxation  the 
flow  is  completely  interrupted.  If  the  puncture  be  made^  however, 
in  any  of  the  large  arteries  near  the  heart,  the  flow  of  blood  throagb 
the  oriSce  is  no  longer  intermittent,  but  is  oontiDuons;  only  it  it 
very  much  stronger  at  the  time  of  ventricular  oontraotion,  and 
diminishes,  though  it  does  not  entirely  cease,  at  the  time  of  relaxa- 
tion. This  ia  on  account  of  the  elasticity  of  tfie  arterial  coata.  Vat 
if  the  blood  were  driven  through  a  seriea  of  perfectly  rigid  and 
unyielding  tubes,  its  flow  would  be  everywhere  intermittent;  and  it 
would  be  delivered  from  an  orifice  situated  at  any  point,  in  perfectly 
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^  interrupted  jets.    But  the  arteries  are  yielding  and  elastic.    When 

^  the  contraction  of  the  heart  drives  the  blood  into  the  aorta,  a  part 

^  of  its  force  is  expended  for  the  time  in  distending  the  walls  of  the 

Teasel;  and  this  force  is  returned  to  the  blood,  when  the  heart 

relaxes,  by  the  elastic  reaction  of  the  arterial  coats.    The  interrupted 

tor  pulsating  character  of  the  arterial  current,  therefore,  which  is 
strongly  pronounced  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  heart,  becomes 
gradually  lost  and  equalized,  during  its  passage  through  the  vessels, 
antil  in  the  smallest  arteries  it  is  nearly  imperceptible. 

The  same  effect  of  an  elastic  medium  in  equalizing  the  force  of 
ma  interrupted  current  may  be  shown  by  fitting  to  the  end  of  a 
I  common  syringe  a  long  glass  or  metallic  tube.  Whatever  be  the 
!  length  of  the  inelastic  tubing,  the  water  which  is  thrown  into  one 
extremity  of  it  by  the  syringe  will  be  delivered  from  the  other  end 
in  distinct  jets,  corresponding  with  the  strokes  of  the  piston ;  but  if 
the  metallic  tube  be  replaced  by  one  of  India  rubber,  of  sufficient 
length,  the  elasticity  of  this  substance  merges  the  force  of  the  sepa- 
xmte  impulses  into  each  other,  and  the  water  is  driven  out  from  the 
further  extremity  in  a  continuous  stream. 

The  elasticity  of  the  arteries,  however,  never  entirely  equalizes 
the  force  of  the  separate  cardiac  pulsations,  since  a  pulsating  cha- 
racter can  be  seen  in  the  flow  of  the  blood  through  even  the  smallest 
arteries,  under  the  microscope;  but  this  pulsating  character  dimin- 
iahes  very  considerably  from  the  heart  outward,  and  the  current 
becomes  much  more  continuous  in  the  smaller  vessels  than  in  the 
larger. 

The  primary  cause,  therefore,  of  the  motion  of  the  blood  in  the 
arteries  is  the  contraction  of  the  ventricles,  which,  by  driving  out 
the  blood  in  interrupted  impulses,  distends  at  every  stroke  the 
whole  arterial  system.  But  the  arterial  pulse  is  not  exactly  syn- 
chronous everywhere  with  the  beat  of  the  heart;  since  a  certain 
amount  of  time  is  required  to  propagate  the  blood-wave  from  the 
oentre  of  the  circulation  outward.  The  pulse  of  the  radial  artery 
at  the  wrist  is  perceptibly  later  than  that  of  the  heart ;  and  the 
pulse  of  the  posterior  tibial  at  the  ankle,  again,  perceptibly  later 
than  that  at  the  wrist  The  arterial  circulation,  accordingly,  is  not 
an  entirely  simple  phenomenon ;  but  is  made  up  of  the  combined 
efiects  of  two  different  physical  forces.  In  the  first  place,  there  is 
the  elasticity  of  the  entire  arterial  system,  by  which  the  blood  is 
subjected  to  a  constant  and  uniform  pressure,  quite  independent  of  ^_ 
the  action  of  the  heart.    Secondly,  there  is  the  alternating  contraot^^ 
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tion  and  relaxation  of  the  heart,  bj  which  the  blood  is  driven  in 
rapid  and  sacoeasive  impolBes  from  the  centre  of  the  oircolation,  to 
be  thence  distributed  throughout  the  body. 

The  rapidUy  with  which  the  blood  circulates  through  the  artarial 
system  is  very  great.  Its  velocity  is  greatest  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  the  heart,  and  diminishes  somewhat  as  the  blood 
recedes  fiEurther  and  &rther  from  the  centre  of  the  ciroolaiioii.  Thorn 
diminution  in  the  rapidity  of  the  arterial  current  is  due  to  the 
cessive  division  of  the  aorta  and  its  primary  brandbea  into 
and  smaller  ramifications,  by  which  the  total  calibre  of  die 
system,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  is  somewhat  u 
blood,  therefore,  flowing  through  a  larger  space  as  it 
necessarily  goes  more  slowly.  At  the  same  time  the 
extent  of  the  arterial  parietes  with  which  the  blood  oomatf  ^ 
tact,  as  well  as  the  mechanical  obstacle  arising  from  the  cttiMiri^«f 
the  vessels  and  the  separation  of  the  streams,  nnd0abtodlj^«MM> 
bute  more  or  Jess  to  retard  the  currents.  The 
however,  arising  from  the  friction  of  the  blood  against  the 
the  vessels,  which  would  be  very  serious  in  the  case  of 
mmilar  fluid  flowing  through  glass  or  metallic  tubeSi  haa 
tively  little  effect  on  the  rapidity  of  the  arterial  oiioulatioiai 
can  readily  be  seen  by  microscopic  examination  of  any 
and  vascular  tissue.  The  internal  surfisu^e  of  the  arteries  is  ao 
and  yielding,  and  the  consistency  of  the  circulating  fluid 
rately  adapted  to  that  of  the  vessels  which  contain  it|  that  tbe 
retaiding  efiects  of  friction  are  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  tbe 
blood  in  flowing  through  the  vessels  meets  with  the  least  poanble 
resistance. 

It  is  owing  to  this  fact  that  the  arterial  circulation,  though  some- 
what slower  toward  the  periphery  than  near  the  heart,  yet  retains 
a  very  remarkable  velocity  throughout ;  and  even  in  arteries  of  the 
minutest  size  it  is  so  rapid  that  the  shape  of  the  blood-globules  can- 
not be  distinguished  in  it  on  microscopic  examination,  but  only  a 
mingled  current  shooting  forward  with  increased  velocity  at  every 
cardiac  pulsation.  Yolkmann,  in  (xermany,  has  determined,  by  a 
very  ingenious  contrivance,  the  velocity  of  the  current  of  blood  in 
some  of  the  large  sized  arteries  in  dogs,  horses,  and  calves.  The 
instrument  which  he  employed  (Fig.  94)  consisted  of  a  metallic 
cylinder  (a),  with  a  perforation  running  from  end  to  end,  and  cor- 
responding in  size  with  the  artery  to  be  examined.  The  artery  was 
then  divided  transversely,  and  its  cardiac  extremity  fiistened  to  the 
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topper  end  {b)  of  the  ioatrument,  while  its  peripheral  extremity  vu 
Pfltftened  in  the  same  Rianner  to  the  lower  end  (c).  The  hlood 
IKCordingly  still  kept  on  its  tisual  course;  only  paasiDg  for  a  abort 
'diatance  through  the  artiticial  tube  (a),  betweea  the  divided  eztremi- 

Pif.  94.  Pig.  93. 
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ti«B  of  the  artery.  The  instmment,  howerer,  was  prorided,  as  shown 
in  the  acoompanying  flgnres,  with  two  transverse  cylindrical  pings, 
also  perforated ;  and  arranged  in  such  a  manner,  that  when,  at  a 
given  signal,  the  two  plugs  were  suddenly  turned  in  opposite 
directions,  the  stream  of  blood  would  be  turned  out  of  its  ooorse 
(Fig.  95),  and  made  to  traverse  a  long  bent  tnbe  of  glass  {d,d,d), 
before  again  finding  its  way  back  to  the  lower  portion  of  the  artery. 
In  this  way  the  distance  passed  over  by  the  blood  in  a  given  time 
ooold  be  readily  measured  upon  a  scale  attached  to  the  side  of  the 
giasB  tnbe.  Volkmann  found,  as  the  average  result  of  his  obaer- 
vatioDB,  that  the  blood  moves  in  the  carotid  arteries  of  warm-blooded 
quadrupeds  with  a  velocity  of  12  inches  per  second. 
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VENOUS  CIROULATIOir. 

The  veins,  which  collect  the  blood  from  the  tissues  and  return  it 
to  the  heart,  are  composed,  like  the  arteries,  of  three  coats;  an 
inner,  middle,  and  exterior.  In  structure,  thej  differ  from  the  arte; 
ries  in  containing  a  much  smaller  quantity  of  muscular  and  elastic 
fibres,  and  a  larger  proportion  of  simple  condensed  areolar  tissue. 
Thej  are  consequently  more  flaccid  and  compressible  than  the 
arteries,  and  less  elastic  and  contractile.  They  are  furthenncne 
distinguished,  throughout  the  limbs,  neck,  and  external  portions  of 
the  head  and  trunk,  by  being  provided  with  valves,  consisting  of 
fibrous  sheets  arranged  in  the  form  of  festoons,  and  so  placed  in  the 
cavity  of  the  vein  as  to  allow  the  blood  to  pass  readily  from  the 
periphery  toward  the  heart,  but  to  prevent  altogether  its  reflex  in 
an  opposite  direction. 

The  flow  of  blood  through  the  veins  is  less  powerful  and  rq^ular 
than  that  through  the  arteries.  It  depends  on  the  combined  action 
of  three  diffisrent  forces. 

1.  The  force  <f  aspiration  of  the  thorax. — ^When  the  chest  expands, 
by  the  lifting  of  the  ribs  and  the  descent  of  the  diaphragm,  it  hss 
the  effect  of  drawing  into  the  thoracic  cavity  all  the  fluids  which 
can  gain  access  to  it.  The  expanded  cavity  is  principally  filled 
by  the  air,  which  passes  in  through  the  trachea  and  flUa  the 
bronchial  tubes  and  pulmonary  vesicles.  But  the  blood  in  the 
large  veins  is  also  drawn  into  the  chest  at  the  same  time  and  by 
the  same  force.  It  can  readily  be  seen,  when  the  jugular  and  sub- 
clavian veins  are  exposed  in  the  living  animal,  that  these  vessels 
collapse  with  every  inspiration,  and  fill  out  again  at  the  moment  of 
expiration.  During  inspiration,  the  blood  is  drawn  forward  into 
that  part  of  the  vein  which  occupies  the  cavity  of  the  chest;  and 
during  expiration,  the  flow  being  momentarily  checked  by  the 
compression  of  the  thorax,  the  vein  fills  up  from  behind,  and  again 
becomes  distended.  This  force  does  not  act  efliciently  at  any  great 
distance  from  the  chest,  owing  to  the  fiaccidity  of  the  venous  parietes, 
which  collapse  at  a  short  distance  from  the  entrance  to  the  thoracic 
cavity,  as  the  vein  becomes  emptied  by  inspiration.  It  is  active, 
however,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  chest,  and  the  respiratory 
movements  exert,  therefore,  a  certain  degree  of  influence  on  the 
venous  circulation. 
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2.  The  emtraetion  of  ih*  volunUtry  mvaelet. — The  vetDs  wbioli 
■9oavey  the  blood  through  the  limbs,  and  the  parietes  of  the  head 
■nd  trank,  lie  Among  voluntary  mueoles,  which  are  more  or  leas 

*  'tonstantlj  in  a  state  of  alternate  oontractioo  and  relaxation.    At 

*  every  contraction  these  muscles  become  swollen  laterally,  and,  of 
^  ccmrae,  compress  the  veins  which  are  situated  between  them.  The 
t  'Uood,  driven  out  from  the  vein  by  this  pressure,  cannot  regurgitate 
I  toward  the  capillaries,  owing  to  the  valves,  already  described,  which 
I  flhat  back  and  prevent  its  reflux.  It  is  accordingly  forced  onward 
t  toward  the  heart;  and  when  the  muscle  relaxes  and  the  vein  is 
I    liberated  from  pressure,  it  again  Alls  up  from  behind,  and  the  oir- 

solatioQ  goes  on  as  before.  This  force  is  a  very  efficient  one  in 
prodaoing  the  venous  circulation ;  Biace  the  voluntary  musoles  are 
more  or  less  active  in  every  position  of  the  body,  and  the  veins 
Oonatantly  liable  to  be  comprened  by  them.  It  is  on  this  account 
that  the  veins,  in  the  external  parts  of  the  body,  communicate  so 
freely  with  each  other  by  transverse  branches ;  in  order  that  the 
earrent  of  blood,  which  is  momentarily  excluded  from  one  vein  by 
the  pressure  of  the  muscles,  may  readily  find  a  passage  through 
others,  which  communicate  by  cross  branches  with  the  first.  (Figs. 
90  and  97.) 


Fig.  96. 


Fig.  97. 


8.  J%e  force  of  the  capillary  drcuhlion. — This  last  cause  of  the 
motion  of  the  blood  through  the  veins  is  the  most  important  of  all, 
as  it  is  the  only  one  which  is  constantly  and  universally  active.  In 
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fiflli,  for  example,  reflpiration  is  performed  altogether  by  gilh;  li' 
in  reptiles  the  air  is  forced  down  into  the  langs  by  a  kind  of  de^' 
tition,  instead  of  being  drawn  in  b j  the  expansion  of  the  chea.  li ' 
neither  of  these  classes,  therefore,  can  the  moTements  of  respintial 
assist  mechanically  in  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  In  thei{Wl 
nic  cavities,  again,  of  all  the  vertebrate  animals,  the  veins  oon 
fW>m  the  internal  organs,  as,  for  example,  the  cerebral,  polmoBB} 
portal,  hepatic,  and  renal  yeins,  are  unprovided  with  valvei;  d 
the  passage  of  the  blood  through  them  cannot  therefore  be  dM 
by  any  lateral  pressure.  The  circulation,  howeyer,  constantly  giw 
on  in  the  capillaries,  everywhere  tends  to  crowd  the  radicles  of  tiie 
veins  with  blood ;  and  this  via  a  tergo^  or  pressure  from  behind,  £iii 
the  whole  venous  system  by  a  constant  and  steady  accumuIatuL 
So  long,  therefore,  as  the  veins  are  relieved  of  blood  at  their  ouStt 
extremity  by  the  regular  pulsations  of  the  heart,  there  is  no  lack- 
ward  pressure  to  oppose  the  impulse  derived  from  the  capillary  o 
culation ;  and  the  movement  of  the  blood  through  the  veins  contiDW 
in  a  steady  and  uniform  course. 

With  regard  to  the  rapidity  of  the  venous  eircukuion^  no  dirtf 
results  have  been  obtained  by  experiment  Owing  to  the  flaociditf 
of  the  venous  parietes,  and  the  readiness  with  which  the  flov  A 
blood  through  them  is  disturbed,  it  is  not  possible  to  determine  tla 
point  for  the  yeins,  in  the  same  manner  as  it  has  been  determined 
for  the  arteries.  The  only  calculation  which  has  been  made  in  this 
respect  is  based  upon  a  comparison  of  the  total  capacity  of  the 
arterial  and  venous  systems.  As  the  same  Uood  which  passes  oat- 
ward  through  the  arteries,  passes  inward  again  through  the  veiUt 
the  rapidity  of  its  flow  in  each  must  be  in  inverse  proportion  to  the 
capacity  of  the  two  sets  of  vessels.  That  is  to  saj,  a  quantity  of 
blood  which  would  pass  in  a  given  time,  with  a  velocity  of  t^ 
through  an  opening  equal  to  one  square  inch,  would  pass  daring 
the  same  time  through  an  opening  equal  to  two  square  inches^  with 
a  velocity  of  ~;  and  would  require,  on  the  other  hand,  a  vdocitj 
of  2  X,  to  pass  in  the  same  time  through  an  opening  equal  to  one- 
half  a  square  inch.  Now  the  capacity  of  the  entire  venous  ajstem, 
when  distended  by  injection,  is  about  twice  as  great  as  that  of  the 
entire  arterial  system.  During  life,  however,  the  venous  system  is 
at  no  time  so  completely  filled  with  blood  as  is  the  case  with  the 
arteries ;  and  making  allowance  for  this  difference,  we  find  that  the 
entire  quantity  of  venous  blood  is  to  the  entire  quantity  of  arte- 
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L  blood  nearly  as  three  to  two.  The  velocity  of  the  Teaoos 
1,  as  oompwed  with  the  arterial,  is  therefore  aa  two  to  three; 
Mlpr  aboat  8  inohea  per  Becond.  It  will  be  understood,  however,  that 
UttjUn  oalcnlation  is  altogether  approximative,  and  not  exact ;  since 
Ktths  venoofl  currant  varies,  according  to  many  different  oiroamstances, 
4^  difierant  parts  of  the  body ;  being  slower  near  the  capillaries, 
riHMd  more  rapid  near  the  heart.  It  expresses,  however,  with  sufK- 
ilriont  aoouracy,  the  relative  velocity  of  the  arterial  and  venous  our- 
l^nnti^  at  correspondiog  parts  of  their  course. 
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The  capillary  bloodvessels  are  minute  inosculating  tubes,  which 
permeate  Uie  vascular  organs  in  every  direction,  and  bring  the 
Uood  into  intimate  contact  with  the  substance  of  the  tissues.  They 
are  oontinuouB  with  the  terminal  ramifications  of  the  arteries  on 
fhe  one  hand,  and  with  the  com- 
nenoing  rootlets  of  the  veins  on 
the  other.  They  vary  somewhat 
in  size  in  different  oi^ians,  and  in 
di&rent  species  of  animals ;  their 
average  diameter  in  the  human 
■object  being  a  little  over  tJzv  of 
an  inch.  They  are  composed  of 
a  flingle,  transparent,  homogene- 
ona,  somewhat  elastic,  tabular 
membrane,  which  is  provided  at 
Tarious  intervals  with  flattened, 
oval  nuclei.  As  the  smaller  arte- 
ries approach  the  capillaries,  they 
diminish  constantly  in  size  by 
suooessive  subdivision,  and  lose 
first  their  external  or  fibrous 
tunic.    They  are  then  composed 

only  of  the  internal  or  homogeneous  coat,  and  the  midde  or  muscu- 
lar. (Fig.  98,  a.)  The  middle  coat  then  diminishes  in  thickness, 
nntil  it  is  reduced  to  a  single  layer  of  cireular,  fusiform,  unstriped, 
muscular  fibres,  which  in  their  turn  disappear  altogether  as  the 
artery  merges  at  last  in  the  capillaries;  leaving  only,  as  we  have 
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already  mentioned,  a  simple,  hotaogeneoua,  nucleated,  tabnkr: 
brane,  which  is  contioDOus  with  tbe  internal  arterial  tania 

The  capillaries  are  further  distin^ished  from  both  uteiin  wi 
▼eins  b;  their  frequent  inoscalatioii.  The  arteries  ooubib 
divide  and  subdivide,  aa  the;  pass  IVom  within  outward;  itt 
the  veins  as  constantly  unite  with  each  other  to  form  laigv 
less  numerous  branches  and  trunlca,  as  they  pass  &om  the 
ference  toward  the  centre.  But  the  oapillariea  siniplj  in 
with  each  other  in  every  direction,  in  such  a  inaDner  as  to  finas 
interlaciuf^  network  or  plexus,  the  eapiUaty  pleacua  (Fig.  99),  vU 
is  exceedingly  rich  and  abundant  in  some  orgaos,  leas  so  in  odn 
The  spaces  included  between  the  meshea  of  tbe  capillary  namlL 
vary  also,  in  shape  as  well  as  ic  size,  in  different  parts  of  tbe  bod;. 
In  the  moecalar  tissue  t^ 
^i-^-  form  long  parallelograin;  i 

the  areolar  tissue,  imgib 
shapelesB  figures,  ooRMpoai 
ing  with  the  direction  of  At 
fibrous  bundles  of  which  Ai 
tisBue  ia  composed.  In  At 
mucouB  membrane  of  Ai 
large  intestine,  the  capilluis 
include  hexagonal  or  dmi^ 
circular  apaoes,  inclosing  tk 
orifices  of  the  follicles,  h 
the  papilla  of  the  tongue  nd 
of  the  skin,  and  in  the  tolta 
of  the  plaoenta,  they  ut 
arranged  in  long  spiral  1oo|i^ 
and  in  the  adipose  tissue  in  wide  meshes,  among  which  the  &t 
vodioles  are  entangled. 

The  motion  <f  the  blood  in  the  capillaria  may  be  studied  bj 
examining  under  the  microscope  any  tranaparSnt  tissue,  of  I 
sufBcient  degree  of  vascularity.  One  of  the  most  convenient  parti 
for  this  purpose  is  the  web  of  the  frog's  foot.  When  properly 
prepared  and  kept  moistened  by  the  occasional  addition  of  water 
to  the  integument,  the  circulation  will  go  on  in  its  veaaeU  for  as 
indefinite  length  of  time.  The  blood  can  he  seen  entering  Ibe 
field  by  the  smaller  arteries,  shooting  along  tfaroogli  tbem  witH 
great  rapidity  and  in  successive  impulses,  and  flowing  off  again  by 
the  veins  at  a  somewhat  slower  rate.    In  the  capillaries  tbeniselva 
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^  Ae  oiroolation  ia  considerably  leaa  rapid  than  in  either  the  arteriee 

"  or  the  Tein&     It  is  also  perfectly  steady  and  uninterrupted  in  ila 

k^DW.    The  blood  passes  idong  in  a  nnifprm  and  oontinuons  current, 

*  ffHhoat  any  apparent  contraction  or  dilatation  of  the  Tessels,  very 

'^inoh  as  if  it  were  flowing 

>  Oroagh  glass  tubes.     An-  F<g.  100. 

I  fitiier  very  remarkable  pe- 

i  ■•nliarity  of   the    capillary 

I  -ciraulation  is  that  it  has  no 

I    definite  direction.     The  nu- 

I  neroQS  streams  of  which  it 
is  oomposed  (Fig.  100)  do 
«ot  tend  to  the  right  or  to 
the  left,  nor  toward  any  one 
particular  point.  Oa  the 
atmtrary,  they  pass  above 
■nd  below  each  other,  at 
right  angles  to  each  other's 
eonne,  or  even  in  opposite 
directions;  so  that  the  blood, 
irhile  in  the  capillaries,  merely  circulates  promiscuously  among 
the  tissues,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  oorne  intimately  in  contact  with 
ATery  part  of  their  substance. 

The  motion  of  the  white  and  red  globules  in  the  circnlating  blood 
is  also  peculiar,  and  shows  very  distinctly  the  di^rence  in  their 
oonsistency  and  other  physical  properties.  In  the  loiger  vessels 
the  red  globules  are  carried  along  in  a  dense  column,  in  the  central 
part  of  the  stream ;  while  near  the  edges  of  the  vessel  there  is  a 
transparent  space  occupied  only  by  the  clear  plasma  of  the  blood, 
in  which  no  red  globules  are  to  be  seen.  In  the  smaller  vessels, 
the  globules  pass  along  in  a  narrower  column,  two  by  two,  or 
(bllowing  each  other  in  single  file.  The  flexibility  and  semi-fluid 
consistency  of  these  globules  are  here  very  apparent,  from  the 
Tsadiness  with  which  they  become  folded  up,  bent  or  twisted  in 
taming  corners,  and  the  ease  with  which  they  glide  through  minute 
branches  of  communication,  smaller  in  diameter  than  themselves. 
The  white  globules,  on  the  other  hand,  flow  more  slowly  and  with 
greater  difficulty  through  the  vessels.  They  drag  along  the  exter- 
nal portions  of  the  current,  and  are  sometimes  momentarily  arrested; 
apparently  adhering  for  a  few  seconds  to  the  internal  surface  of  the 
vessel.  Whenever  the  current  is  obstructed  or  retarded  in  any 
17 
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manner,  the  white  globules  aocomalaie  in  the  affected  poitioD,k 
become  more  numerous  there  in  proportion  to  the  red. 

It  is  during  the  capillary  circulation  that  the  blood  aenab 
the  nutrition  of  the  vascular  organs.    Its  floid  portions  M 
transude  through  the  walls  of  the  yessela,  and  are  absorbed  by  ik 
tissues  in  such  proportion  as  is  requisite  for  their  noorUna 
The  saline  substances  enter  at  once  into  the  compositioD  of  Ik 
surrounding  parts,  generally  without  undergoing  any  change.  Tk 
phosphate  of  lime,  for  example,  is  taken  np  in  large  quantitf  k 
the  bones  and  cartilages,  and  in  smaller  quantity  by  the  soiWr  pak 
while  the  chlorides  of  sodium  and  potassium,  the  carbonato,  d 
phates,  &C.,  are  appropriated  in  special  proportions  by  the  diflem 
tissues,  according  to  the  quantity  necessary  for  their  organiatia 
The  albuminous  ingredients  of  the  blood,  on  the  other  liaDd,» 
not  only  absorbed  in  a  similar  manner  by  the  animal  tiflBnes^bats 
the  same  time  are  transformed  by  catalysis,  and  converted  into  Mf 
materials,  characteristic  of  the  different  tissues.     In  this  wtj  an 
produced  the  musculine  of  the  muscles,  the  osteine  of  the  bonei^  Ai 
cartilagine  of  the  cartilages,  &c.  &c.    It  is  probable  that  this  tn» 
formation  does  not  take  place  in  the  interior  of  the  vessels  tkea: 
selves ;  but  that  the  organic  ingredients  of  the  blood  are  absorfari 
by  the  tissues,  and  at  the  same  moment  converted  into  new  mato' 
rials,  by  contact  with  their  substance.    The  blood  in  this  way  fa- 
nishes,  directly  or  indirectly,  all  the  materials  necessary  far  tke 
nutrition  of  the  body. 

The  physical  forces  which  produce  the  movement  of  the  Uood 
through  the  capillary  vessels  are  different  from  those  which  opente 
in  producing  the  venous  and  arterial  circulations.  The  force  of  ike 
heart's  action,  which  drives  the  blood  through  the  arteriesi  merelj 
secures  a  constant  supply  of  blood  to  the  commencement  of  the 
capillaries,  but  is  not  of  itself  the  cause  of  the  continued  carrent 
through  the  latter  vessels.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  a  c^- 
lary  circulation  exists  in  v^etables,  where  there  is  no  central  con- 
tractile organ,  and  where  the  circulation  of  the  sap  must  neoessarilj 
depend  on  other  forces.  In  fish,  again,  the  heart  is  separated  from 
the  general  circulation  by  the  capillary  system  of  the  gills,  which 
intervenes  between  them,  and  by  which  the  impulsive  force  of  the 
cardiac  contractions  must  be,  to  say  the  least,  very  much  diminished. 
In  the  quadrupeds,  also,  and  in  the  human  subject|  the  hepatic 
capillary  circulation  goes  on  with  the  same  regularity  as  elsewherei 
notwithstanding  that  it  is  supplied  by  the  portal  vein  with  blood 
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which  has  already  passed  through  the  capillaries  of  the  digestive 
apparatus  before  reaching  those  of  the  liver.  Forthermore,  it  is  eyi- 
denti  from  the  commonest  obsenration,  that  the  capillary  circulation, 
in  varions  parts  of  the  body,  is  liable  to  be  increased  or  diminished 
in  activity  from  causes  of  a  purely  local  character,  and  entirely  inde* 
pendent  of  the  action  of  the  heart.  The  countenance  may  become 
flashed  or  pale,  and  temporary  congestions  may  take  place  in  any 
of  the  internal  organs,  as,  for  example,  in  the  stomach  and  intestine 
daring  the  digestive  process ;  so  that  a  much  larger  quantity  of 
blood  may  circulate  through  them  in  a  given  time,  though  the 
force  of  the  heart's  action  remains  constant. 

The  study  of  the  microscopic  appearances  of  inflammation  in 
transparent  tissues,  so  well  observed  by  Lebert^  and  others,  leads  to 
a  similar  result.  At  the  time  when  the  inflammatory  process  begins 
to  be  established,  the  circulation  is  seen  to  be  retard^.  The  blood 
moves  more  slowly  through  the  capillaries,  and  its  current  becomes 
more  and  more  sluggish  as  the  morbid  action  proceeds.  The  blood- 
globales  become  impacted  in  the  vessels,  and  finally,  at  those  points 
where  the  inflammation  is  most  active,  the  circulation  stops  alto- 
gether, and  a  local  stasis  of  the  blood  is  produced.  This,  however, 
is  not  owing  to  any  simple  mechanical  obstacle  to  its  passage,  since 
the  vessels,  during  the  entire  period  of  the  inflammatory  congestion, 
are  actually  dilated  by  the  blood  which  accumulates  in  them ;  nor, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  it  owing  to  a  diminution  in  the  force  of  the 
heart's  action,  since  the  cardiac  pulsations  are  still  as  powerful  as 
ever,  and  in  the  healthy  tissues,  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
the  inflamed  parts,  the  circulation  may  be  seen  going  on  at  the 
same  time  in  its  ordinary  manner. 

All  these  Ibcts  show  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  force  which  regu* 
lates  and  controls  the  capillary  circulation  is  a  local  one,  and  resident 
evidently  in  the  capillaries  and  tissues  of  the  part  itself.  This  force 
not  only  carries  the  blood  through  the  capillaries,  but  delivers  it 
also  into  the  veins;  and  by  supplying  the  requisite  via  a  iergo^  con- 
stitates,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  one  of  the  most  efficient 
causes  of  the  venous  circulation.  It  is  not  only  independent  to  a 
certain  extent,  during  life,  of  the  heart's  action,  but  will  even  con- 
tinue for  a  time  after  the  heart  has  stopped ;  so  that  at  the  moment 
of  death,  when  the  cardiac  pulsations  cease,  the  capillaries  empty 
themselves  of  blood,  which  accumulates  in  the  large  trunks  and 

1  Phjsiologie  Pathologiqne,  Paris,  1846,  toI.  i.  p.  2. 
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branches  of  the  veins.    Precisely  what  is  ibe  natare  of  tbii  in 
thus  active  in  producing  the  capillary  oiroulation,  it  is  noteajti 
determine.    In  all  probability  it  results,  in  great  measure^  froaii 
actions  of  endosmosis  and  exosmosis,  which  are  oonstantly  goiigi 
between  the  blood  contained  in  the  capiUarieSi  and  the  tissuei  liMl 
outside  of  them ;  and  which,  varying  in  intensity  in  diflEerent  atgm, 
and  even  in  the  same  organ  at  different  times,  produce  those  U 
variations  in  the  activity  of  the  capillary  circulation  whidi  m 
stantly  present  themselves  to  the  observation  of  the  phynolopL 
The  rapidity  of  the  circulation  in  the  capillary  yessds  is  mA 
less  than  in  the  arteries  or  the  veins.    It  may  be  measured,  lit 
a  tolerable  approach  to  accuracy,  during  the  microscopic  exaiiu» 
tion  of  transparent  and  vascular  tissues,  as,  for  example,  the  web  <( 
the  frog's  foot,  or  the  mesentery  of  the  rat.     The  results  obliiai 
in  this  way  by  different  observers  (Valentine,  Weber,  YolkmniL 
&c.)  show  that  the  rate  of  movement  of  the  blood  througli  tk 
capillaries  is  rather  less  than  one-thirtieth  of  an  inch  per  seoodi; 
or  not  quite  two  inches  per  minute.    Since  the  rapidity  of  Ai 
current,  as  we  have  mentioned  above,  must  be  in  inverse  rstio  li 
the  entire  calibre  of  the  vessels  through  which  it  moves,  it  Mkm 
that  the  united  calibre  of  all  the  capillaries  of  the  body  mint  h 
from  850  to  400  times  greater  than  that  of  the  strteries.    It  vM 
not  be  supposed  from  this,  however,  that  the  whole  quantity  of  blooi 
contained  in  the  capillaries  at  any  one  time  is  so  much  g^reater  tbs 
that  in  the  arteries;  since,  although  the  united  ccUibre  of  the  capil- 
laries is  very  large,  their  length  is  very  small.     The  e£Eect  of  tb 
anatomical  structure  of  the  capillary  system  is,  therefore,  meidjto 
disseminate  a  comparatively  small  quantity  of  blood  over  a  voy 
large  space,  so  that  the  chemico-physiological  reactionS|  neoeeHij 
to  nutrition,  may  take  place  with  promptitude  and  energy.    For 
the  same  reason,  although  the  rate  of  movement  of  the  blood  in 
these  vessels  is  very  slow,  yet  as  the  distance  to  be  passed  onr 
between  the  arteries  and  veins  is  very  small,  the  blood  really  le- 
quires  but  a  short  time  to  traverse  the  capillary  system,  and  lo 
commence  its  returning  passage  by  the  veins. 


OENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS. 


The  rapidity  with  which  the  blood  passes  through  the  enim  rotmi 
of  the  circuUuian  is  a  point  of  great  interest,  and  one  which  has 
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lived  a  oonsiderable  share  of  attention.    The  results  of  snch 

iMperiments,  as  hare  been  tried,  show  that  this  rapidity  is  mnch 

^IfNiler  than  would  have  been  anticipated.    Hering,  Poisseuille,  and 

Qlttleaoei/  have  all  experimented  on  this  subject  in  the  follo¥ring 

ifeinner.    A  solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  was  injected 

the  right  jugular  vein  of  a  horse,  at  the  same  time  that  a  liga- 

was  placed  upon  the  corresponding  vein  on  the  left  side,  and 

opening  made  in  it  above  the  ligature.    The  blood  flowing  from 

I^  jugular  vein  was  then  received  in  separate  vessels,  which 

changed  every  five  seconds,  and  the  contents  afterward  exa- 

ffeiiied.    It  was  thus  found  that  the  blood  drawn  from  the  first  to 

the  twentieth  second  contained  no  traces  of  the  ferrocyanide ;  but 

iluit  which  escaped  from  the  vein  at  the  end  of  from  twenty  to 

Mrenty-five  seconds,  showed  unmistakable  evidence  of  the  presence 

«f  the  foreign  salt    The  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  roust  therefore, 

Airing  this  time,  have  passed  from  the  point  of  injection  to  the 

light  side  of  the  heart,  thence  to  the  lungs  and  through  the  pulmo- 

wmrj  circulation,  returned  to  the  heart,  passed  out  again  through 

ikm  arteries  to  the  capillary  system  of  the  head  and  neck,  and 

llMnce  have  commenced  its  returning  passage  to  the  right  side  of 

Hm  heart,  through  the  jugular  vein. 

•  If  this  experiment  were  altogether  decisive,  it  would  demonstrate 
ihat  the  blood  performs  the  entire  round  of  the  circulation  in  from 
SO  to  26  seconds.  But  it  is  not  so  conclusive  in  this  respect  as  might 
•i  flrst  be  supposed.  In  reality,  it  only  shows  that  the  solution  of  the 
fcnrocyanide  passes  round  to  the  opposite  vein  during  this  period,  but 
H  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the  entire  blood  moves  with  the 
Mune  rapidity ;  since  the  injected  saline  solution  may  diffuse  itself 
through  the  blood,  so  as  to  travel  faster  than  the  blood  itself.  Sub- 
Mqnent  experiments  of  Poisseuille  showed,  in  &ct,  that  other  sub- 
•lADoes  injected  at  the  same  time  may  either  accelerate  or  retard  the 
movement  of  the  ferrocyanide.  If  a  little  nitrate  of  potass,  for 
example,  were  injected  together  with  the  ferrocyanide,  the  latter 
salt  appeared  in  the  blood  flowing  from  the  opposite  jugular  at  the 
end  of  twenty  seconds.  A  solution  of  acetate  of  ammonia,  again, 
shortened  the  period  to  eighteen  seconds.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
little  alcohol,  injected  at  the  same  time,  retarded  its  motion  to  such 
a  degree,  that  the  ferrocyanide  could  not  be  detected  till  the  end  of 

>  Phjtioal  Ph«iiomeiui  of  Living  Beings,  Pereira's  translation,  Philada.  ed  ,  1848, 
p.  317. 
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forty  to  forty-five  8eoond&.    These  facts  show  oonclasiTely  tkttii 
time  reqaired  for  m  solution  of  finrocyAaide  of  potaasiain  toiffK 
in  the  opposite  jagalar  vein  does  not  depend  altogether  on  tbenk 
of  moTement  of  the  blood  itself^  bat  is  inflaenoed  very  oonaidenil| 
by  the  chemical  constitution  and  physical  properties  of  the  injedii 
fluid,  and  its  physical  relations  to  the  blood  and  to  the  walls  of  Ai 
bloodvessels.    Furthermore,  we  have  already  seen  that  the  diSeni 
ingredients  of  the  blood  do  not  all  circulate  with  the  same  npidk 
In  a  microscopic  examination,  for  example,  it  is  evident  tbat  it 
white  globules  of  the  blood  move  much  more  slowly  than  the  nk 
and  it  is  very  possible  that  the  red  globules  themselves  pts  la 
rapidly  from  one  point  to  another  than  those  portions  of  the  Uooi 
which  are  entirely  fluid. 

The  truth  is,  however,  that  we  cannot  fix  upon  any  uniform  nk 
which  shall  express  exactly  the  time  required  by  the  entire  blood 
to  pass  the  round  of  the  whole  vascular  system,  and  return  loi 
given  point    The  circulation  of  the  blood,  far  from  being  a  SBOfh 
phenomenon,  like  a  current  of  water  through  a  circalar  taberi 
on  the  contrary,  extremely  complicated  in  all  its  anatomicil  m1 
physiological  conditions;  and  it  differs  in  rapidity,  aa  well  asinife 
physical  and  chemical  phenomena,  in  different  parts  of  the  ctici- 
latory  apparatus.    We  have  already  seen  how  much  the  finvof 
the  capillary  plexus  varies  in  difierent  organs.    In  some  the  vain- 
lar  network  is  close,  in  others  comparatively  open.     In  some  iti 
meshes  are  circular  in  shape,  in  others  polygonal^  in  others  reetn* 
gular.    In  some  the  vessels  are  arranged  in  twisted  loops,  in  othen 
they  communicate  by  irregular  but  abundant  inosouli^ions.    Th 
mere  distance  at  which  an  organ  is  situated  from  the  heart  vM 
modify  to  some  extent  the  time  required  for  its  blood  to  letun 
again  to  the  centre  of  the  circulation.    The  blood  which  pMM 
through  the  coronary  arteries,  for  example,  and  the  eapillariea  of 
the  heart  itself,  must  be  returned  to  the  right  auricle  in  a  eompsit- 
tively  short  time ;  while  that  which  is  carried  by  the  carotids  into 
the  capillary  system  of  the  head  and  neck,  to  return  by  ihe  jagnlan, 
will  require  a  longer  interval.    That,  again,  which  descends  by  tlie 
abdominal  aorta  and  its  divisions,  to  the  lower  extiemilie%  sal 
which,  after  circulating  through  the  tissues  of  the  leg  •«*!  fiiol, 
mounts  upward  through  the  whole  course  of  the  saphens,  fimonl, 
iliac  and  abdominal  veins,  must  be  still  longer  on  its  way ;  white 
that  which  circulates  through  the  abdominal  digesUve  organs  and 
is  then  collected  by  the  portal  system,  to  be  again  diq>erBed  thiough 
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the  gUudalttr  tusue  of  the  liyer,  requires  undoabtedly  a  longer 
period  still  to  perform  its  doable  capillary  circulation.  The  blood, 
therefore,  arrives  at  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  from  different  parts 
of  the  body,  at  successive  intervals;  and  may  pass  several  times 
through  one  organ  while  performing  a  single  circulation  through 
another. 

Furthermore,  the  chemical  phenomena  taking  place  in  the  blood 
and  the  tissues  vary  to  a  similar  extent  in  different  organs.  The 
actions  of  transformation  and  decomposition,  of  nutrition  and  secre- 
tion, of  endoemosis  and  exosmosis,  which  go  on  simultaneously 
throughout  the  body,  are  yet  extremely  varied  in  their  character, 
and  produced  a  similar  variation  in  the  phenomena  of  the  circula- 
tion. In  one  organ  the  blood  loses  more  fluid  than  it  absorbs ;  in 
another  it  absorbs  more  than  it  loses.  The  venous  blood,  conse- 
quently, has  a  different  composition  as  it  returns  from  different 
organs.  In  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  it  gives  up  those  ingredients 
necessary  for  the  nutrition  of  the  nervous  matter,  and  absorbs  cho- 
lesterine  and  other  materials  resulting  from  its  waste;  in  the  muscles 
it  loses  those  substances  necessary  for  the  supply  of  the  muscular 
tissue,  and  in  the  bones  those  which  are  requisite  for  the  osseous 
system.  In  the  parotid  gland  it  yields  the  ingredients  of  the  saliva ; 
in  the  kidneys,  those  of  the  urine.  In  the  intestine  it  absorbs  in 
large  quantity  the  nutritious  elements  of  the  digested  food ;  and  in 
the  liver,  gives  up  substances  destined  finally  to  produce  the  bile, 
at  the  same  time  that  it  absorbs  sugar,  which  has  been  produced 
in  the  hepatic  tissue.  In  the  lungs,  again,  it  is  the  elimination  of 
carbonic  acid  and  the  absorption  of  oxygen  that  constitute  its  prin- 
cipal changes.  It  has  been  already  remarked  that  the  temperature 
of  the  blood  varies  in  different  veins,  according  to  the  peculia;r 
chemical  and  nutritive  changes  going  on  in  the  organs  from  which 
they  originate.  Its  color,  even,  which  is  also  dependent  on  the 
chemical  and  nutritive  actions  taking  place  in  the  capillaries,  varies 
in  a  similar  manner.  In  the  lungs,  it  changes  from  blue  to  red ; 
in  the  capillaries  of  the  general  system,  from  red  to  blue.  But  its 
tinge  also  varies  very  considerably  in  different  parts  of  the  general 
circulation.  The  blood  of  the  hepatic  veins  is  darker  than  that  of 
the  femoral  or  brachial  vein.  In  the  renal  veins  it  is  very  much 
brighter  than  in  the  vena  cava ;  and  when  the  circulation  through 
the  kidneys  is  free,  the  blood  returning  from  them  is  nearly  as  red 
as  arterial  blood. 

We  must  regard  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  therefore,  not  as  a 
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Fig.  101. 


nmple  prooeas,  but  as  mftde  ap  of  manj  di^rent  circnl&tioDi,  gn; 

OQ  nmnltaneoDBl;  in  disroot  organs.     It  bas  been  cnstomuyB 
iUustrata  it,  in  diagram,  b;  i  dodilE 
cirole,  or  figure  of  8,  of  which  k 
upper  arc  is  used  to  repreaent  it 
pulmonary,  the  lower  the  genenl  » 
culatioQ.    This,  however,  giTealnii 
very  imperfect  idea  of  the  entire  a- 
culation,  as  it  really  takes  place.  I 
would  be  much  more  accurately  k 
presented  by  such  a  diagram  u  da 
givea  in  Fig.  101,  in  which  its  n» 
tions  in  different  parts  of  the  bodjnt 
indicated  in  such  a  manner  as  to^ 
in  some  degree,  the  oomplioated  da 
racter  of  its  phenomena.   The 
tioD  is  modified  in  these  diCforeatpii^ 
not  only  in  it«  mechanism,  bat  aboa 
its  rapidity  and  quantity,  and  ia  Ai  I 
nutritive  Ainctions  performed  bjtte  ' 
blood.    In  one  part,  it  atimalaladi 
nervous  centres  and    the  orgaai  d 
special  sense;  in  oihers  it  anpfdiei  Ai 
fluid  secretions,  or  the  ingredientiaf 
the  solid  tisaues.      One  portioa,  it 
passing  through  the  digestive  af^isa' 
toa,  absorbs  the  materials  requialt 
for  the  nourishment  of  the  body ;  u- 
otber,  in  circulating  through  the  Ina^ 
exhales  the  carbonic  acid  which  it  hii 
accumulated  elsewhere,  and  abaoria 
the  oxygen  which  is  afterward  tfaas- 
ported  to  distant  tiasnes  by  the  cnna&t 
of  arterial  blood.    The  phenomena  of 
the  circulation  are  even  liaUe,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  to  periodical  va- 
iTioK-i.     riations  in  the  same  organ;  inoran- 
n«rt.  1.  LDifi.   J,  HMd  »d  spiw    ing  or  diminishing  in  intensity  with 
KidiHT-  T  Luw«.sinmiu«.  ■  litk.    the  coudition  of  Fost  OF  aotivity  of 
the  whole  body,  or  of  the  particular 

organ  which  is  the  subject  of  observation. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


SECRETION. 


We  have  already  seen,  in  the  last  chapter,  how  the  elementa  of 
the  blood  are  absorbed  by  the  tissues  daring  the  capillary  circula- 
tion, and  assimilated  by  them  or  converted  into  their  own  substance. 
In  this  process,  the  inorganic  or  saline  matters  are  mostly  taken  up 
unchanged,  and  are  merely  appropriated  by  the  surrounding  parts  in 
particular  quantities ;  while  the  organic  substances  are  transformed 
into  new  compounds,  characteristic  of  the  different  tissues  by  which 
they  are  assimilated.  In  this  way  the  various  tissues  of  the  body, 
though  they  have  a  different  chemical  composition  from  the  blood, 
are  nevertheless  supplied  by  it  with  appropriate  ingredients,  and 
their  nutrition  constantly  maintained. 

Beside  this  process,  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  "assimila- 
tion,'' there  is  another  somewhat  similar  to  it,  which  takes  place  in 
the  different  glandular  organs,  known  as  the  proceas  oS  secretion.  It 
is  the  object  of  this  function  to  supply  certain  fluids,  differing  in 
chemical  constitution  from  the  blood,  which  are  required  to  assist 
in  various  physical  and  chemical  actions  going  on  in  the  body. 
These  secr^ed  fluids,  or  "secretions,"  as  they  are  called,  vary  in 
consistency,  density,  color,  quantity,  and  reaction.  Some  of  them 
are  thin  and  watery,  like  the  tears  and  the  perspiration;  others  are 
viscid  and  glutinous,  like  mucus  and  the  pancreatic  fluid.  They 
are  alkaline  like  the  saliva,  acid  like  the  gastric  juice,  or  neutral 
like  the  bile.  Each  secretion  contains  water  and  the  inorganic  salts 
of  the  blood,  in  varying  proportions ;  and  is  furthermore  distin- 
guished by  the  presence  of  some  peculiar  animal  substance  which 
does  not  exist  in  the  blood,  but  which  is  produced  by  the  secreting 
action  of  the  glandular  organ.  As  the  blood  circulates  through  the 
capillaries  of  the  gland,  its  watery  and  saline  constituents  transude 
in  certain  quantities,  and  are  discharged  into  the  excretory  duct. 
At  the  same  time,  the  glandular  cells,  which  have  themselves  been 
nourished  by  the  blood,  produce  a  new  substance  by  the  catalytic 
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transformation  of  their  organic  oonstituentB;  and  this  new  mbteK 
is  discharged  also  into  the  excretory  duct  and  mingled  with  it 
other  ingredients  of  the  secreted  fluid.  A  true  secretionf  thenfafi, 
is  produced  only  in  its  own  particular  gland,  and  cannot  be  bai 
elsewhere,  since  the  glandular  cells  of  that  organ  are  the  odj 
ones  capable  of  producing  its  most  characteristic  ingredient  Ita 
pepsine  is  formed  only  in  the  tubules  of  the  gastric  mucoiu  id» 
brane,  pancreatine  only  in  the  pancreas,  tauro-cholate  of  aodi  oah 
in  the  liver. 

One  secreting  gland,  consequently,  can  neyer  perform  yicarioodr 
the  office  of  another.    Those  instances  which  have  been  firom  tbs 
to  time  reported  of  such  an  unnatural  action  are  not|  propedj 
speaking,  instances  of  "vicarious  secretion;"  bat   only  ctwii 
which  certain  substances,  already  existing  in  the  blood,  have  mil 
their  appearance  in  secretions  to  which  they  do  not  naturally  bekag. 
Thus  cholesterine,  which  is  produced  in  the  brain  and  is  takoiif 
from  it  by  the  blood,  usually  passes  out  with  the  bile ;  but  it  mif 
also  appear  in  the  fluid  of  hydrocele,  or  in  inflammatory  exodi- 
tions.    The  sugar,  again,  which  is  produced  in  the  liver  and  tain 
up  by  the  blood,  when  it  accumulates  in  large  quantity  in  the  cat' 
culating  fluid,  may  pass  out  with  the  urine.     The  coloring  matter 
of  the  bile,  in  cases  of  biliary  obstruction,  may  be  reabsorbed,  aid 
so  make  its  appearance  in  the  serous  fluids,  or  even  in  the  perspiia- 
tion.    In  these  instances,  however,  the  unnatural  ingredient  is  not 
actually  produced  by  the  kidneys,  or  the  perspiratory  glands,  but 
is  merely  supplied  to  them,  already  formed,  by  the  blood.    Csai 
of  "vicarious  menstruation"  are   simply  capillary  hemorrhagei 
which  take  place  from  various  mucous  membranes,  owing  to  the 
general  disturbance  of  the  circulation  in  amenorrhoea.     A  true 
secretion,  however,  is  always  confined  to  the  gland  in  which  tL 
naturally  originates. 

The  force  by  which  the  different  secreted  fluids  are  prepared  in 
the  glandular  organs,  and  discharged  into  their  ducts,  is  a  peculiir 
one,  and  resident  only  in  the  glands  themselves.  It  is  not  simply 
a  process  of  filtration,  in  which  the  ingredients  of  the  secretum 
exude  from  the  bloodvessels  by  exosmosis  under  the  influence  of 
pressure ;  since  the  most  characteristic  of  these  ingredients,  as  we 
have  already  mentioned,  do  not  pre-exist  in  the  blood,  but  an 
formed  in  the  substance  of  the  gland  it8el£  Substanoes^  even, 
which  already  exist  in  the  blood  in  a  soluble  form,  may  not  have 
the  power  of  passing  out  through  the  glandular  tissue.    Bernard 
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has  found^  that  ferrooyanide  of  potaasiami  when  injected  into  the 
jognlar  vein,  though  it  appears  with  great  fiacility  in  the  urine, 
does  not  pass  out  with  the  saliva;  and  even  that  a  solution  of 
the  same  salt,  injected  into  the  duct  of  the  parotid  gland,  is  ab- 
sorbed, taken  up  by  the  blood,  and  discharged  with  the  urine ;  but 
does  not  appear  in  the  saliva,  even  of  the  gland  into  which  it  has 
been  injected.  The  force  with  which  the  secreted  fluids  accumulate 
in  the  salivary  ducts  has  also  been  shown  by  Lud wig's  experi- 
ments' to  be  sometimes  greater  than  the  pressure  in  the  bloodves- 
sds.  This  author  found,  by  applying  mercurial  gauges  at  the  same 
time  to  the  duct  of  Steno  and  to  the  artery  of  the  parotid  gland,  that 
the  pressure  in  the  duct  from  the  secreted  saliva  was  considerably 
greater  than  that  in  the  artery  from  the  circulating  blood;  so  that 
the  passage  of  the  secreted  fluids  had  really  taken  place  in  a  direc- 
tion contrary  to  that  which  would  have  been  caused  by  the  simple 
influence  of  pressure. 

The  process  of  secretion,  therefore,  is  one  which  depends  upon 
the  peculiar  anatomical  and  chemical  constitution  of  the  glandular 
tissue  and  its  secreting  cells.  These  cells  have  the  property  of 
absorbing  and  transmitting  from  the  blood  certain  inorganic  and 
saline  substances,  and  of  producing,  by  chemical  metamorphosis, 
oertain  peculiar  animal  matters  from  their  own  tissue.  These  sub- 
stances  are  then  mingled  together,  dissolved  in  the  watery  fluids 
qI  the  secretion,  and  discharged  simultaneously  by  the  excretory 
duct 

All  the  secreting  organs  vary  in  activity  at  di£ferent  periods. 
Sometimes  they  are  nearly  at  rest;  while  at  certain  periods  they 
beoome  excited,  under  the  influence  of  an  occasional  or  periodical 
stimulus,  and  then  pour  out  their  secretion  with  great  rapidity  and  in 
large  quantity.  The  perspiration,  for  example,  is  usually  so  slowly 
secreted  that  it  evaporates  as  rapidly  as  it  is  poured  out,  and  the 
surface  of  the  skin  remains  dry;  but  under  the  influence  of  unusual 
bodily  exercise  or  mental  excitement  it  is  secreted  much  faster 
than  it  can  evaporate,  and  the  whole  integument  becomes  covered 
with  moisture.  The  gastric  juice,  again,  in  the  intervals  of  digestion 
is  either  not  secreted  at  all,  or  is  produced  in  a  nearly  inappreciable 
quantity ;  but  on  the  introduction  of  food  into  the  stomach,  it  is 
immediately  poured  out  in  such  abundance,  that  between  two  and 
three  ounces  may  be  collected  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

I  Lemons  de  PhjrBiologie  Ezp^rimentale.    PariB,  1856,  tome  ii.  p.  96,  et  seq. 
•  n>id  ,  p.  106. 
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The  principal  secretions  met  with  in  the  animal  body 
follows : — 


ani 


1.  Mqoqb. 

2.  SebaoeooB  matter. 

3.  Penpiration. 

4.  The  tears. 

5.  The  milk. 


6.  SaUra. 

7.  Oastriejulee. 

8.  Paneroatio  Jniee. 

9.  iDtaatinal  Juioe. 
10.  Bile. 


The  last  five  of  these  flaids  have  already  been  described  in  di 
preceding  chapters.  We  shall  therefore  only  require  to  exiine 
at  present  the  five  following,  viz.,  roncus,  sebaceooB  matter,  po* 
spiration,  the  tears,  and  the  milk,  together  with  some  pecaliiiitia 
in  the  secretion  of  the  bile. 


Fig.  102. 


1.  Mucus. — Nearly  all  the  mucous  membranes  are  provided 
follicles  or  glandulae,  in  which  the  mucus  is  prepared.  These  ME- 
cles  are  most  abundant  in  the  lining  membrane  of  the  mouth,  diri, 
pharynx,  oesophagus,  trachea  and  bronchi,  vagina,  and  male  urethn. 
They  are  generally  of  a  compound  form,  consisting  of  a  number  of 
secreting  sacs  or  cavities,  terminating  at  one  end  in  a  blind  a- 
tremity,  and  opening  by  the  other  into  a  common  duct  by  wbiek 
the  secreted  fiuid  is  discharged.  Each  ultimate  secreting  sao  or 
follicle  is  lined  with  glandular  epithelium  (Fig.  102),  and  sanooal- 
ed  on  its  external  surface  by  a  network  of  capillary  bloodvearii 

These  vessels,  penetrating  deeply  into  iki 
interstices  between  the  follicles^  bring  tk 
blood  nearly  into  contact  with  the  epithelid 
cells  lining  its  cavity.  It  is  these  oeDi 
which  prepare  the  secretion,  and  diachaigs 
it  afterward  into  the  commencement  of  die 
excretory  duct. 

The  mucus,  produced  in  the  manner 
above  described,  is  a  dear,  colorless  fluid, 
which  is  poured  out  in  larger  or  smaller 
quantity  on  the  surface  of  the  muoou 
membranes.  It  is  distinguished  from  other  secretions  by  its  vis- 
cidity, which  is  its  most  marked  physical  property,  and  which 
depends  on  the  presence  of  a  peculiar  animal  matter,  known  under 
the  name  of  mucosine.  When  unmixed  with  other  animal  fluids, 
this  viscidity  is  so  great  that  the  mucus  has  nearly  a  semi-solid  or 
gelatinous  consistency.  Thus,  the  mucus  of  the  mouth,  when  ob- 
tained unmixed  with  the  secretions  of  the  salivary  glands,  is  so 


FOLLICLBB  OF  A  COM- 
POUXD  MVCOUB  Glahdvlb. 
From  the  human  subject  (After 
KUUlker.)— a.  Membrane  of  the 
fvUicle.  6,  e.  Epitheliam  of  the 
name. 
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""toagh  and  adhesive  that  the  vessel  containing  it  may  be  turned 

Vpside  down  without  its  running  out    The  mucas  of  the  cervix 

b  tileri  has  a  similar  firm  consistency,  so  as  to  block  up  the  cavity 

*  id  this  part  of  the  organ  with  a  semi-solid  gelatinous  mass.    Mucus 
1^  is  at  the  same  time  exceedingly  smooth  and  slippery  to  the  touch, 

00  that  it  lubricates  readily  the  surfaces  upon  which  it  is  exuded, 
and  fSeuiilitates  the  passage  of  foreign  substances,  while  it  defends 
^  tile  mucous  membrane  itself  from  injury. 

*  The  composition  of  mucus,  according  to  the  analyses  of  Nasse,' 
"  it  as  follows : — 

!  COMPO0ITIOH  or  PULMOKART  MuCUS. 

Water 955.52 

Animal  matter 33.57 

Fat 2.S9 

Chloride  of  sodium 5.S8 

Phosphates  of  soda  and  potass          .        .                .  *     .        .  1.06 

Salphates       ''               '' 0.05 

Carbonates      »                <« O.49 

1000.00 

The  animal  matter  of  mucus  is  insoluble  in  water ;  and  conse- 
quently mucus,  when  dropped  into  water,  does  not  mix  with  it,  but 
18  merely  broken  up  by  agitation  into  gelatinous  threads  and  flakes, 
which  subside  after  a  time  to  the  bottom.  It  is  miscible,  however, 
to  some  extent,  with  other  animal  fluids,  and  may  be  incorporated 
with  them,  so  as  to  become  thinner  and  more  dilute.  It  readily 
takes  on  putrefactive  changes,  and  communicates  them  to  other 
organic  substances  with  which  it  may  be  in  contact. 

The  varieties  of  mucus  found  in  difierent  parts  of  the  body  are 
probably  not  identical,  but  differ  a  little  in  the  character  of  their 
principal  organic  ingredient,  as  well  as  in  the  proportions  of  their 
saline  constituents.  The  function  of  mucus  is  for  the  most  part  a 
physical  one,  viz.,  to  lubricate  the  mucous  surfaces,  to  defend  them 
from  injury,  and  to  facilitate  the  passage  of  foreign  substances 
through  their  cavities. 

2.  Sebaceous  Matter. — The  sebaceous  matter  is  distinguished 
by  containing  a  very  large  proportion  of  fatty  or  oily  ingredients. 
There  are  three  varieties  of  this  secretion  met  with  in  the  body, 
viz.,  one  produced  by  the  sebaceous  glands  of  the  skin,  another 
by  the  ceruminous  glands  of  the  external  auditory  meatus,  and 
a  third  by  the  Meibomian  glands  of  the  eyelid.    The  sebaceous 

I  Simon's  Chemistry  of  Mao,  Philada.,  1846,  p.  352. 
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glands  of  the  skin  are  foand  most  abandantly  in  tboae  putoiUi 
are  tbiokl;  cohered  with  hairs,  aa  well  as  on  the  fiue,  the  Vk 
minora  of  the  female  generative  organs,  the  glans  penE^tadii 
prepuce.  Thej  oonsist  sometimes  of  a  siinple  follicle^  or  U 
shaped  cavity,  opening  by  a  single  orifioe;  bnt  more  freqaeMljif 
a  number  of  such  follicles  grouped  round  a  common  exentorji^ 
The  duct  nearly  always  opens  just  at  the  root  of  one  of  tbebii 
which  is  smeared  more  or  leasabandn^ 
ng.  103.  with  its  secretion.  £aofa  foUide,  ai  iiAi 

case  of  the  mucous  glandules,  ii  IimI 
with  epithelium,  and  its  cavity  is  fiM 
with  the  secreted  sebaceoaa  matter. 

In  the  Meibomiao  glands  of  tbeej» 
lid  (Fig.  103),  the  follicles  are  n^ 
along  the  sides  of  an  excretory  diet, 
situated  just  beneath  tbe  conjnnctin,<a 
the  posterior  sarfhce  of  the  tarao^uJ 
o[)ening  upon  its  free  edge,  a  little  ht 
hind  tbe  roots  of  the  eyelashes.  Tk 
ceruminous  glands  of  the  external  ufi' 
tory  meatus,  again,  have  the  form  of  long 
tubes,  which  terminate,  at  the  lower  put 
of  the  integument  lining  the  meatiii,ii 
a  globular  coil,  or  convolotion,  oorend 
externally  by  a  network  of  capillary  bloodvessels. 

The  sebaceous  matter  of  the  skin  has  the  following  compowtiaQ, 
according  to  Esenbeck.' 


CuiiPOStTu>jr 
Animal  ■nbaUtDoM 
Fatty  matUra 
Phosphate  of  lime  . 
C&rbonate  of  lime  . 
Carbonate  of  magnesia  . 
Chloride  of  Bodlnm  j 
Acetate  of  loda,  &c.  f 


•r  SmtKEtms  Htma. 


Owing  to  the  large  proportion  of  stearine  in  the  &tty  ingi 
of  the  sebaceous  matters,  they  have  a  considerable  d^ree  of  eon- 
sistency.  Their  office  is  to  lubricate  the  integument  and  the  htan, 
to  keep  them  soft  and  pliable,  and  to  prevent  their  drying  op  by 

■  SiDion'a  Chemistry  of  Han,  p.  379. 
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•ft  rapid  eTaporation.  When  the  sebMeona  glasda  of  the  scalp 
fe»  .inactive  or  atrophied,  the  haira  become  dry  and  brittle,  are 
MbIj  aplit  or  broken  oS^  and  finally  cease  growing  altogether. 
Hm  oemminoUB  matter  of  the  ear  ia  intended  without  doabt  partly 
Ifrobttrnot  the  cavity  of  the  meatos,  and  by  ita  glatinons  consiat- 
MMf  and  strong  odor  to  prevent  Bciall  insects  from  accidentally 
iitoodaoing  themselveB  into  the  meatus.  The  seoretioD  of  the 
Hlibomiaa  glands,  by  being  smeared  on  the  edges  of  the  eyelids, 
I  the  tears  from  running  over  upon  the  cheeks,  and  confines 
1  within  the  cavity  of  the  lachrymal  canals. 


Fig.  IM. 


S.  FsBSFiRATiON. — The  perspiratory  glands  of  the  skin  an 
nattered  everywhere  throughout  the  integument,  being  moat 
■bondaot  on  the  anterior  portions  of  the  body.  They  consist  each 
of  a  slender  tube,  abont  ,J,  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  lined  with 
gkodnlar  epithelium,  which  penetrates  nearly  through  the  entire 
Aiokness  of  the  skin,  and  terminates  below  in  a  globular  coil,  very 
rimilar  in  appearance  to  that  of 
dwoeraminous  glands  of  the  ear. 
(Kg.  104.)  A  network  of  capil- 
lary vessels  envelops  the  tubular 
etnl  and  supplies  the  gland  with 
tlie  materials  necessary  to  ita  se- 
oretion. 

These  glands  are  very  abundant 
in  some  parts.  On  the  posterior 
portion  of  the  trunk,  the  cheeks, 
■nd  the  skin  of  the  thigh  and  leg 
tliere  are,  according  to  Krause,'  -.  -^.^w^  ,,  ^ 
about  500  to  the  square  inch  ;  on  '"^^^^^^Cj  J'  )/^f^ 
the  anterior  part  of  the  trunk,  the  ^'^^ 

forehead,  the  neck,  the  forearm, 
and  the  back  of  the  band  and  foot 
1000  to  the  square  inch ;  and  on  the 

■ole  of  the  foot  and  the  palm  of  the  hand  about  2700  in  the  same 
space.  According  to  the  same  observer,  the  whole  nnmber  of  per- 
^riratory  glands  is  not  less  than  2,S00,000,  and  the  length  of  each 
tubular  coil,  when  unravelled,  about  j*f  of  an  inch.  The  entire 
length  of  the  glandular  tubing  most  therefore  be  not  less  than 
163,000  inches,  or  abont  two  miles  and  a  half. 

■  Ealliker,  HandbDok  der  aawabalahra,  Leipilg,  tSfiS,  p.  147.         ^^| 
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It  is  easy  to  understand,  therefore,  that  a  very  large  qiiiii%t  I  9 
fluid  may  be  supplied  from  so  extensile  a  glandular  a^qMnlii  \  ■  H 
results  from  the  researches  of  Lavoisier  and  S^pin*  that  die  ai  |  i 
rage  quantity  of  fluid  lost  by  cutaneous  perspiration  during  I 
hours  is  18,770  grains,  or  nearly  two  pounds  aroirdupois.  Ail 
larger  quantity  than  this  may  be  discharged  daring  a  shorter  tai 
when  the  external  temperature  is  high  and  the  circulatioQ  adit 
Dr.  South  wood  Smith*  found  that  the  laborers  employed  in  fi 
works  lost  sometimes  as  much  as  8^  pounds'  weighty  by  both  e* 
neous  and  pulmonary  exhalation,  in  less  than  an  hour.  In  &■ 
cases,  as  Seguin  has  shown,  the  amount  of  cutaneous  transpintki 
is  about  twice  as  great  as  that  which  takes  plaoe  through  the  lop 

The  perspiration  is  a  colorless  watery  fluid,  generally  wi&i 
distinctly  acid  reaction,  and  having  a  peculiar  odor,  which  fim 
somewhat  according  to  the  part  of  the  body  from  which  the  flpri- 
men  is  obtained.  Its  chemical  constitution,  according  to  Ansehniio^' 
is  as  follows : — 

C'lMPOSmON  OF  TBI  PCBSPIBATIOV. 

Water 995.01 

Animal  matters,  with  lime .10 

Salphates,  and  sabstances  solable  in  water        •         •          •         .  1.05 

Chlorides  of  sodium  and  potassiam,  and  spirit-extraot         •         .  140 

Aoetio  acid,  acetates,  lactates,  and  alcohol-extraot       •         •         .  1.4S 

1000.00 

The  office  of  the  cataneous  perspiration  is  principally  to  regdite 
the  temperature  of  the  body.    We  have  already  seen,  in  a  preood- 
ing  chapter,  that  the  living  body  will  maintain  the  temperatiin  of 
100^  F.,  though  subjected  to  a  much  lower  temperature  by  the 
surrounding  atmosphere,  in  consequence  of  the  continued  goMn- 
tion  of  heat  which  takes  place  in  its  interior;  and  that  i^  by  loog 
continued  or  severe  exposure,  the  blood  become  cooled  down  miidL 
below  its  natural  standard,  death  inevitably  results.     But  the  bodj 
has  also  the  power  of  resisting  an  unnaturally  high  temperature, 
as  well  as  an  unnaturally  low  one.    K  exposed  to  the  influenoe  of 
an  atmosphere  warmer  than  100^  F.,  the  body  does  not  become 
heated  up  to  the  temperature  of  the  air,  but  remains  at  its  natanl 
standard.    This  is  provided  for  by  the  action  of  the  cutaneoos 
glands,  which  are  excited  to  unusual  activity,  and  pour  out  a  laige 
quantity  of  watery  fluid  upon  the  skin.    This  fluid  immediatdj 

'  Rohin  and  Verdeil.     Op.  oit.,  toI.  ii.  p.  14S. 
'  Philofiophy  of  Health,  London,  1838,  chap.  ziil. 
*  Simon.    Op.  cit.,  p.  374. 
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evaporates,  and  in  aasaming  the  gaseous  form  causes  so  much  heat 
to  become  latent  that  the  cutaneous  surfeuses  are  cooled  down  to 
their  natural  temperature. 

So  long  as  the  air  is  dry,  so  that  evaporation  from  the  surface 
can  go  on  rapidly,  a  very  elevated  temperature  can  be  borne  with 
impunity.  The  workmen  of  the  sculptor  Chantrey  were  in  the 
habit,  according  to  Dr.  Carpenter,  of  entering  a  furnace  in  which 
the  air  was  heated  up  to  860^;  and  other  instances  have  been  known 
in  which  a  temperature  of  400^  to  600^  has  been  borne  for  a  time 
without  much  inconvenience.  But  if  the  air  be  saturated  with 
moisture,  and  evaporation  from  the  skin  in  this  way  retarded,  the 
body  soon  becomes  unnaturally  warm ;  and  if  the  exposure  be  long 
continued,  death  is  the  result  It  is  easily  seen  that  horses,  when 
fiut  driven,  suffer  much  more  from  a  warm  and  moist  atmosphere 
than  from  a  warm  and  dry  one.  The  experiments  of  Magendie  and 
others  have  shown*  that  quadrupeds  confined  in  a  dry  atmosphere 
saffer  at  first  but  little  inconvenience,  even  when  the  temperature 
is  much  above  that  of  their  own  bodies ;  but  as  soon  as  the  atmo- 
sphere is  loaded  with  moisture,  or  the  supply  of  perspiration  is  ex- 
hausted, the  blood  becomes  heated,  and  the  animal  dies.  Death 
follows  in  these  cases  as  soon  as  the  blood  has  become  heated  up  to 
8^  or  9^  F.,  above  its  natural  standard.  The  temperature  of  110^, 
therefore,  which  is  the  natural  temperature  of  birds,  is  fatal  to  quad- 
rupeds ;  and  we  have  found  that  frogs,  whose  natural  temperature 
is  50^  or  60^,  die  very  soon  if  they  are  kept  in  water  at  100^  F. 

The  amount  of  perspiration  is  liable  to  variation,  as  we  have 
already  intimated,  from  the  variations  in  temperature  of  the  sur- 
rounding atmosphere.  It  is  excited  also  by  unusual  muscular 
exertion,  and  increased  or  diminished  by  various  nervous  condi- 
tions, such  as  anxiety,  irritation,  lassitude,  or  excitement 

4.  Thb  Tsabs. — ^The  tears  are  produced  by  lobulated  glands 
situated  at  the  upper  and  outer  part  of  the  orbit  of  the  eye,  and 
opening,  by  from  six  to  twelve  ducts,  upon  the  surface  of  the  con- 
junctiva, in  the  fold  between  the  eyeball  and  the  outer  portion  of 
the  upper  lid.  The  secretion  is  extremely  watery  in  its  composition, 
and  contains  only  about  one  part  per  thousand  of  solid  matters, 
consisting  mostly  of  chloride  of  sodium  and  animal  extractive 
matter.    The  office  of  the  lachrymal  secretion  is  simply  to  keep  the 

1  Bernard,  Lectares  on  the  Blood.    Atlee'a  translation,  p.  25. 
lb 
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aorfiwesof  tlie  coraea  and  oonjaDotiva  moist  and  polubed,yiil 
preBBTve  in  this  wsj  the  tniiBpareBoy  of  the  parte.  ThcM 
which  are  constantly  Becreted,  are  spread  oat  amformly  on  h  I 
anterior  part  of  the  eyeball  by  the  movement  of  the  lidi  iiii^l 
iog,  and  are  gradually  conducted  to  the  inner  angle  of  tlaqil 
Here  they  are  taken  np  by  the  pancta  lachzTmalia,  pus  tlm^l 
the  lachrymal  canals,  and  are  finally  diacharged  into  the  ntal  )a  I 
sages  beneath  the  inferior  turbinated  bones.  A  conatant  n^i  I 
fresh  Suid  is  thoa  kept  passing  over  the  tranaparent  parts  of  i  I 
eyeball,  and  the  bad  results  avoided  whioh  would  follow  Era  k  I 
accumulation  and  putrefactive  alteration. 

6.  The  Mile. — The  mammary  glands  are  oonglomenta  ^ui^ 
resembling  dosely  in  their  straotare  the  paaoreaa,  the  BaliTaiy,al 
the  lachrymal  glands.  Tbey  conatat  of  numerons  aecretiDg  wsa 
follicles,  grouped  together  in  lobules,  each  lobale  being  aopfU 
with  a  common  excretory  duct,  which  joins  those  coming  &«a 
adjacent  parts  of  the  ^oi 
Fig-iOB.  (Fig.  106.)     Inthiswir.hr 

their  saooessive  union,  Aq 
form  larger  branches  wil 
tmnks,  antil  they  are  niaoA 
in  nambers  to  some  15  or  II 
cylindrical  ducts,  the  in^ 
rout  duettj  which  open  fiail^ 
by  as  many  minute  orifiea 
upon  the  extremity  ol  tis 
nipple. 

The  secretion  of  the  milk 
becomes  fairly  established  it 
the  end  of  two  or  three  daji 
aher  delivery,  thoogh  the 
breasts  <^a  contain  a  milkj 
fluid  during  the  latter  part  of  pregnancy.  At  first,  the  fluid  dis- 
charged from  the  nipple  is  a  yellowish  turbid  mixture,  which  is 
called  the  coloftntTn.  It  has  the  appearance  of  bein^f  thinner  thaa 
the  milk,  but  chemical  examinations  have  shown*  that  it  really  cos- 
tains  a  larger  amount  of  solid  ingredients  than  the  perfect  seen- 
tion.  When  examined  under  the  microscope  it  is  seea  to  oontain, 
beside  the  milk-globules  proper,  a  large  amount  of  irr^alarly  ^ 

>  LebDuuin,  op.  aiU,  toI.  11.  p.  63. 
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Fig.  106. 


bular  or  oral  bodiesi  from  t7tv  ^  liv  of  ^^  i*^^  ui  diameter, 
whioh  are  tenned  the  "  oolostrom  eorpuacles."  (Fig.  100.)  Theae 
bodies  are  more  yellow  and 
opaque  than  the  true  milk- 
globalea,  as  well  as  being  very 
mueh  larger.  They  have  a 
well  defined  outline,  and  con- 
sist apparently  of  a  group  of 
minute  oily  granules  or  glo- 
bules, imbedded  in  a  mass 
of  organic  substance.  The 
milk-globules  at  this  time 
are  less  abundant  than  after- 
ward, and  of  larger  size, 
measuring  mostly  from  jgyfj^f 
to  y^Y  of  an  inch  in  dia- 
meter. 

.         V  J       x>  J  CoLOiiT«uii  CoBPfTHCLEi,  with  mllk-globnlei; 

At    tne    end   Ol    a    day   or      from  a  woman,  one  d»y  aflar  deUwy. 

two  from  its  first  appearance 

tlie  colostrum  ceases  to  be  discharged,  and  is  replaced  by  the  true 

milky  secretion. 

The  milk,  as  it  is  discharged  from  the  nipple,  is  a  white,  opaque 
fluid,  with  a  slightly  alkaline  reaction,  and  a  specific  gravity  of 
about  1080.  Its  proximate  chemical  constitution,  according  to 
Fereira  and  Lehmann,  is  as  follows : — 


Ck>MFOiinoH  OF  Ck>w'f  Mils. 

Water 

Casein 

Batter 

Sugar  

Soda 

ChlorideB  of  todiom  and  potassiom    . 
Photphates  of  toda  and  potaiB    .... 
Phosphate  of  lime 

**     magnesia 

"iron 

Alkaline  carbonates 


870.2 
44.8 
31.3 
47.7 


u 


II 


6.0 


1000.0 


Human  milk  is  distinguished  from  the  above  by  containing  less 
casein,  and  a  larger  proportion  of  oily  and  saccharine  ingredients. 
The  entire  amount  of  solid  ingredients  is  also  somewhat  less  than 
in  cow's  milk. 
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.  The  eaadn  is  one  of  the  most  imptntaot  ingredients  of  theiikl 
It  is  ao  extremelj  nutritions,  orjpmic  aabBtance,  which  is  bddii 
fluid  form  by  nnion  with  the  water  of  the  secretion.  Caa 
ooagnlable  bjr  heat,  and,  conseqaently,  milk  may  be  bcMled  lida 
changing  its  consistency  to  any  considerable  extent.  It 
a  little  thinner  and  more  fluid  during  ebuUitioo,  owing  to  theub 
ing  of  its  oleaginous  ingredients ;  and  a  thin,  membranooi  fit 
forms  upon  its  surface,  consisting  probably  of  a  very  little  ilbm 
which  the  milk  contains,  mingled  with  the  casein.  The  addtticei 
any  of  the  acids,  however,  mineral,  animal,  or  v^etable,  at  oh 
coagulates  the  casein,  and  the  milk  beoomes  cordled.  Milk  ■ 
ooagulated,  furthermore,  by  the  gastric  juice  in  the  natural  prom 
of  digestion,  immediately  after  being  taken  into  the  stomach;  wi 
if  vomiting  occur  soon  after  a  meal  containing  milk,  it  is  thnm 
off  in  the  form  of  semi-solid,  curd-like  flakes. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  calves'  stomach,  or  rennet,  ik 
has  the  power  of  coagulating  casein ;  and  when  milk  has  bn 
curdled  in  this  way,  and  its  vateiy,  sacoharine,  and  inorganie  » 
gredients  separated  by  mechanical  pressure,  it  is  converted  iMi 
cheese.  The  peculiar  flavor  of  the  different  varieties  c^  cheM 
depends  on  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  oleaginoua  ingiedifli 
which  have  been  entangled  with  the  coagulated  casein,  and  on  Ik 
alterations  which  these  tub- 
stances  have  nndergons  bf 
the  lapse  of  time  and  flx-  1 
poflure  to  the  abnosidien.       I 

The  sugar  and  saline  snV 
stances  (^  the  Tnillr  ue  in 
solution,  together  with  tk 
casein  and  water,  fbiming  i 
clear,  oolorles^  bomogeae- 
ona,  serona  fluid.  The  hal- 
ter, or  oleagioons  iogrediea^ 
however,  is  saapeoded  ia 
this  serous  fluid  in  the  fena 
of  minute  grannlai  and 
globules,    the    true    "milk 

Mll.K-ul.UBIIl.Bli    in»"    ">""    womM    H    KDCTa,  111  1,    r-WTI^  «n>..       m 

AiariUr*  ■"»  rKllTKj.    g«inllaii  rall7«ubll>b«l.      giODUleS.     (Jng.  107.)     llHSB 

globules  are  neailj  fluid  at 

th3  temperature  of  the  body,  and  have  a  perfectly  circiilar  oat- 
line.    In  the  perfect  milk,  they  are  very  much  more  abundant  and 
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smaller  in  size  than  in  the  oolostrnm ;  as  the  largest  of  them  are 
not  oyer  j^rVv  ot  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  the  greater  number 

aboQt  Yiriirir  o^  ^^  ii^<^l^- 

The  following  is  the  composition  of  the  batter  of  cow's  milk, 
according  to  Bobin  and  Yerdeil : — 

Margarine 68 

Oloine 30 

Batjrine .2 

100 

It  is  the  last  of  these  ingredients,  the  butyrine,  which  gives  the 
peculiar  flavor  to  the  butter  of  milk. 

The  milk-globules  have  sometimes  been  described  as  if  each  one 
were  separately  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  coagulated  casein  or 
albumen.  No  sach  investing  membrane,  however,  is  to  be  seen. 
The  milk-globules  are  simply  small  masses  of  semi-fluid  fat,  sus- 
pended by  admixture  in  the  watery  and  serous  portions  of  the 
secretion,  so  as  to  make  an  opaque,  whitish  emulsion.  They  do 
not  fuse  together  when  they  come  in  contact  under  the  microscope, 
simply  because  they  are  not  quite  fluid,  but  contain  a  large  pro- 
portion of  margarine,  which  is  solid  at  ordinary  temperatures  of 
the  body,  and  is  only  retained  in  a  partially  fluid  form  by  the 
oleine  with  which  it  is  associated.  The  globules  may  be  made  to 
foae  with  each  other,  however,  by  simply  heating  the  milk  and 
sabjecting  it  to  gentle  pressure  between  two  slips  of  glass. 

When  fresh  milk  is  allowed  to  remain  at  rest  for  twelve  to  twenty- 
four  hours,  a  large  portion  of  its  fatty  matters  rise  to  the  surface, 
and  form  there  a  dense  and  rich  looking  yellowish-white  layer,  the 
cream,  which  may  be  removed,  leaving  the  remainder  still  opaline, 
bat  less  opaque  than  before.  At  the  end  of  thirty-six  to  forty -eight 
hours,  if  the  weather  be  warm,  the  casein  begins  to  take  on  a 
putrefactive  change.  In  this  condition  it  exerts  a  catalytic  action 
upon  the  other  ingredients  of  the  milk,  and  particularly  upon  the 
sugar.  A  pure  watery  solutioa  of  milk-sugar  (C^H^OsJ  may  be 
kept  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time,  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
without  undergoing  any  change.  But  if  kept  in  contact  with  the 
partially  altered  casein,  it  suffers  a  catalytic  transformation,  and  is 
converted  into  lactic  acid  (G^H^O^.  This  unites  with  the  free  soda, 
and  decomposes  the  alkaline  carbonates,  forming  lactates  of  soda 
and  potass.  After  the  neutralization  of  these  substances  has  been 
accomplished,  the  milk  loses  its  alkaline  reaction  and  begins  to  turn 
sour.    The  free  lactic  acid  then  coagulates  the  casein,  and  the  milk 
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is  curdled.  The  altered  organic  matter  also  acts  upon  the  <%  I  ^ 
Qoas  ingredients,  which  are  partlj  decomposed ;  and  the  ^  I  ^ 
begins  to  give  off  a  rancid  odor,  owing  to  the  developiBaldl  ^ 
various  volatile  fatty  acids,  among  which  are  butyric  acid,tiiilil  I 
like.  These  changes  are  very  much  hastened  by  a  modei#  I  ' 
elevated  temperature,  and  also  by  a  highly  electric  state  of  k 
atmosphere. 

The  production  of  the  milk,  like  that  of  other  secretions,  is  fidk 
to  be  much  influenced  by  nervous  impressions.  It  may  be  iDcnsd 
or  diminished  in  quantity,  or  vitiated  in  quality  by  suddeo  e» 
tions ;  and  it  is  even  said  to  have  been  sometimes  so  much  iltari 
in  this  way  as  to  produce  indigestion,  diarrhoea,  and  oonvolsiooiii 
the  infant. 

Simon  found'  that  the  constitution  of  the  milk  varies  from  dtf  to 
day,  owing  to  temporary  causes ;  and  that  it  undergoes  also  man 
permanent  modifications,  corresponding  with  the  age  of  the  in&il 
He  analyzed  the  milk  of  a  nursing  woman  during  a  period  (rfneirij 
six  months,  commencing  with  the  second  day  after  delivery,  ui 
repeating  his  examinations  at  intervals  of  eight  or  ten  days.  It 
appears,  from  these  observations,  that  the  casein  is  at  first  in  snnll 
quantity;  but  that  it  increases  during  the  first  two  months^ lad 
then  attains  a  nearly  uniform  standard.    The  saline  matters  abo 
increase  in  a  nearly  similar  manner.    The  sugar,  on  the  contrvjf 
diminishes  during  the  same  period ;  so  that  it  is  less  abundant  in 
the  third,  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  months,  than  it  is  in  the  first  and 
second.    These  changes  are  undoubtedly  connected  with  the  in- 
creasing development  of  the  infant,  which  requires  a  oorresponding 
alteration  in  the  character  of  the  food  supplied  to  it.     Finally,  the 
quantity  of  butter  in  the  milk  varies  so  much  fh>m  day  to  day, 
owing  to  incidental  causes,  that  it  cannot  be  said  to  fi>Ilowan7 
regular  course  of  increase  or  diminution. 

6.  Secretion  of  the  Bile. — ^The  anatomical  peculiarities  in  the 
structure  of  the  liver  are  such  as  to  distinguish  it  in  a  marind 
degree  from  the  other  glandular  organs.  Its  first  peoaliarity  ii 
that  it  is  furnished  principally  with  venous  blood.  For,  aHhoqk 
it  receives  its  blood  from  the  hepatic  artery  as  well  as  fttMB  As 
portal  vein,  the  quantity  of  arterial  blood  with  which  it  ii 
is  extremely  small  in  comparison  with  that  which  it 

>  Op.  oit.,  p.  337. 
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the  fwrtal  system.  The  blood  wbich  has  oiroalated  throngli  the 
oapillBriefl  of  the  Btoroach,  spleen,  panareas,  and  intestine  is  collected 
by  the  roots  of  the  ooiresponding  veins,  and  is  discharged  into  the 
great  portal  vein,  whicb  enters  the  liver  at  the  great  transverse 
flasore  of  the  organ.  Immediately  upon  its  entrance,  the  portal 
vein  divides  into  two  branches,  right  and  left,  which  supplj  the 
correeponding  portions  of  the  liver ;  and  these  branches  success- 
iTely  subdivide  into  smaller  twigs  and  ramifications,  until  they  are 
redaced  to  the  size,  according  to  KoUiker,  of  i^,^,  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  These  veins,  with  their  terminal  branches,  are  now 
arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  to  include  between  them  pentagonal 
or  hexagonal  spaces,  or  portions  of  the  hepatic  substance  j*f  to  ^, 
of  an  inch  in  diameter  in  the  human  subject,  which  can  readily  be 
distinguished  by  Uie  naked  eye,  both  on  the  exterior  of  the  organ 
and  by  the  inspection  of  cut  surfaces.  The  portions  of  hepatic 
substance  included  in  this  way  between  the  terminal  branches  of 
the  portal  vein  (Fig.  108}  are 
termed  the  "acini"  or  the  Rg.  los. 

^lobules"  of  the  liver;  and 
the  terminal  venous  branches, 
occupying  the  spaces  between 
the  adjacent  lobules,  are  the 
"interlobular"  veins.  In  the 
spaces  between  the  lobules 
we  also  find  the  minute 
branches  of  the  hepatic  ar- 
tery, and  the  commencing 
rootlets  of  the  hepatic  ducts. 
As  the  portal  vein,  the  he- 
patio  artery,  and  the  hepatic 
duet  enter  the  liver  at  the 
transverse  fissure,  they  are  T^^o'panun 
closely  invested  by  a  fibrous 
sheath,  Glisson's  capsule,  whicb  accompanies  them  in  their  divisions 
and  ramifications.  In  some  of  the  lower  animals,  as  in  the  pig, 
this  sheath  extends  even  to  the  interlobular  spaces,  inclosing  eadi 
lobule  in  a  thin  fibrous  investment,  by  which  it  is  distinctly 
B^Mvated  from  the  neighboring  parts.  In  the  human  subject,  how- 
ever, Glisson's  capsule  becomes  gndually  thinner  as  it  penetrates 
the  liver,  and  disappears  altogether  before  reaching  the  interlobular 
spaces ;  so  that  here  the  lobules  are  nearly  in  contact  with  each 
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other  by  their  adjacent  Burfaoes,  being  sepanUed  only  by  tbe  iu 
lobular  veins  and  the  mioate  braaches  of  the  hepatic  artt^Kl 
(loot  previously  mentioned. 

Front  the  sides  of  the  interlobular  Teins,  and  also  tna  tke  I 
terminal  extremities,  there  are  given  off  capillarj  veaml^  ifa  I 
penetrate  the  sabstance  of  each  lobule  and  converge  from  itia  I 
cumference  toward  its  centre,  inosculating  at  the  same  timeM  I 
with  each  other,  so  as  to  form  a  minate  vascular  plexus,  the  "kilft  I 
lar"  capillary  plexus.  (Fig.  109.)    At  the  centre  of  each  lobnle^tk  I 

ng.  109. 


oonrerging  capillaries  anite  into  a  small  vdn  (b\  the  "  intltlolMi- 
lar"  vein,  which  is  one  of  the  commencing  rootlets  of  the  hematic 
vein.  These  rootlets,  uniting  snccessively  with  each  other,  so  u 
to  form  larger  and  larger  branches,  finally  leave  the  liver  at  iti 
posterior  edge,  to  empty  into  the  ascending  vena  cava. 

Beside  the  capillary  bloodvessels  of  the  lobalar  plexn^  cadt 
acinoB  is  made  up  of  an  abundance  of  minute  cellular  bodiea,  abost 
T^av  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  the  "  hepatic  cells."  (Fig.  110.)  Than 
cells  have  an  irregularly  pentagonal  figure,  and  a  soft  oonsiateDCT. 
They  are  composed  of  a  homogeneous  organic  subataooe^  is  the 
midst  of  which  are  imbedded  a  large  number  of  minute  granahi^ 
and  generally  several  well  defined  oil-globules.  There  is  also  a 
round  or  oval  nucleus,  with  a  nucleolus,  imbedded  in  the  aohiluee 
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of  the  cell,  sometimes  more  or  less  obscured  by  the  granules  and 
oil- drops  with  which  it  is  surrounded. 

The  exact  mode  in  which  these  cells  are  connected  with  the 
hepatic  duct  was  for  a  long  time  the  most  obscure  point  in  the 
minute  anatomy  of  the  liver. 
It  has  now  been  ascertained,  ^^'  ^^^' 

however,  by  the  researches  of 
Dr.  Leidy,  of  Philadelphia,* 
and  Dr.  Beale,  of  London,* 
that  they  are  really  contained 
in  the  interior  of  secreting 
tubules,  which  pass  off  from 
the  smaller  hepatic  ducts,  and 
penetrate  everywhere  the 
substance  of  the  lobules. 
The  cells  fill  nearly  or  com- 
pletely the  whole  cavity  of 
the  tubules,  and  the  tubules 
themselves  lie  in  close  proxi- 
mity with  each  other,  so  as 
to  leave  no  space  between  them  except  that  which  is  occupied  by 
the  capillary  bloodvessels  of  the  lobular  plexus. 

These  cells  are  the  active  agents  in  accomplishing  the  function  of 
the  liver.  It  is  by  their  influence  that  the  blood  which  is  brought 
in  contact  with  them  suffers  certain  changes  which  give  rise  to  the 
secreted  products  of  the  organ.  The  ingredients  of  the  bile  first 
make  their  appearance  in  the  substance  of  the  cells.  They  are 
then  transuded  from  one  to  the  other,  until  they  are  at  last  dis- 
charged into  the  small  biliary  ducts  seated  in  the  interlobular 
spaces.  Each  lobule  of  the  liver  must  accordingly  be  regarded  as 
a  mass  of  secreting  tubules,  lined  with  glandular  cells,  and  invested 
with  a  close  network  of  capillary  bloodvessels.  It  follows,  there- 
fore, from  the  abundant  inosculation  of  the  lobular  capillaries,  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  entangled  with  the  hepatic  tissue, 
that  the  blood,  in  passing  through  the  circulation  of  the  liver, 
comes  into  the  most  intimate  relation  with  the  glandular  cells  of 
the  organ,  and  gives  up  to  them  the  nutritious  materials  which  are 
afterward  converted  into  the  ingredients  of  the  bile. 


Hbpatic  Cblli.    From  the  homan  ■abject. 


'  American  Joarnal  Med.  Sci.,  January,  1848. 

'  On  Some  PoinU  in  the  Minute  Anatomy  of  the  Liver.     London,  1856. 
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CHAPTER   XVI. 


EXCRETION. 


We  have  now  come  to  the  last  division  of  the  great  natritiv? 
function,  viz.,  the  process  of  exertion.   In  order  to  understand  fiuilj 
the  nature  of  this  process  we  must  remember  that  all  the  componett 
parts  of  a  living  organism  are  necessarily  in  a  state  of  oonilut 
change.    It  is  one  of  the  essential  conditions  of  their  existence  ni 
activity  that  they  should  go  through  with  this  incessant  transfonai- 
tion  and  renovation  of  their  component  substances.     Eveiy  litiHg 
animal  and  vegetable,  therefore,  constantly  absorbs  certain  mtteriiii 
from  the  exterior,  which  are  modified  and  assimilated  by  the  pro- 
cess of  nutrition,  and  converted  into  the  natural  ingredients  (£  tb 
organized  tissues.    But  at  the  same  time  with  this  incessant  growth 
and  supply,  there  goes  on  in  the  same  tissues  an  equally  incesHBt 
process  of  waste  and  decomposition.    For  though  the  elements  of 
the  food  are  absorbed  by  the  tissues,  and  converted  into  muaculiiUi 
osteine,  ha3matine  and  the  like,  they  do  not  remain  permanentlj  in 
this  condition,  but  almost  immediately  begin  to  pass  over,  by  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  alterative  process,  into  new  forms  and  combinatioiia) 
which  are  destined  to  be  expelled  from  the  body,  as  others  oontinne 
to  be  absorbed.    Thus  Spallanzani  and  Edwards  found  that  every 
organized  tissue  not  only  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  atmosphere 
and  fixes  it  in  its  own  substance ;  but  at  the  same  time  exhales 
carbonic  acid,  which  has  been  produced  by  internal  metamorphona 
This  process,  by  which  the  ingredients  of  the  organic  tissueSi  al- 
ready formed,  are  decomposed  and  converted  into  new  substanoeii 
is  called  the  process  of  Destructive  Assimilation. 

Accordingly  we  find  that  certain  substances  are  constantly  mak- 
ing their  appearance  in  the  tissues  and  fluids  of  the  body,  whidi 
did  not  exist  there  originally,  and  which  have  not  been  introdnoed 
with  the  food,  but  which  have  been  produced  by  the  prooess  of  m- 
temal  metamorphosis.  These  substances  represent  the  wastes  or 
physiological  detritus  of  the  animal  organism.    They  are  the  fimns 
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mder  which  those  materials  present  themselves,  which  have  once 
Ibrmed  a  part  of  the  living  tissoes,  bat  which  have  become  altered 
bf  the  incessant  changes  characteristic  of  organized  bodies,  and 
wUch  are  consequently  no  longer  capable  of  exhibiting  vital  pro- 
perties, or  of  performing  the  vital  functions.  They  are,  therefore, 
destined  to  be  removed  and  discharged  from  the  animal  frame,  and 
•re  known  accordingly  by  the  name  of  Excrementitious  Substances. 

These  excrementitious  substances  have  peculiar  characters  by 
which  they  may  be  distinguished  from  the  other  ingredients  of  the 
Hving  body;  and  they  might,  therefore,  be  made  to  constitute  a 
Ibiirth  class  of  proximate  principles,  in  addition  to  the  three  which 
have  enumerated  in  the  preceding  chapters.  They  are  all  sub- 
of  definite  chemical  composition,  and  all  susceptible  of 
Some  of  the  most  important  of  them  contain  nitro- 
IpiD,  while  a  few  are  non-nitrogenous  in  their  composition.  They 
originate  in  the  interior  of  living  bodies,  and  are  not  found  else* 
ykere,  except  occasionally  as  the  result  of  decomposition.  They 
iM  nearly  all  soluble  in  water,  and  are  soluble  without  exception  in 
tike  animal  fluids.  They  are  formed  in  the  substance  of  the  tissues, 
ftom  which  they  are  absorbed  by  the  blood,  to  be  afterward  conveyed 
llj  the  circulating  fluid  to  certain  excretory  organs,  particularly  the 
kidneys,  from  which  they  are  finally  discharged  and  expelled  firom 
liie  body.  This  entire  process,  made  up  of  the  production  of  the 
eiserementitions  substances,  their  absorption  by  the  blood,  and  their 
final  elimination,  is  known  as  the  process  of  exereUan. 

The  importance  of  this  process  to  the  maintenance  of  life  is  readily 
■hown  by  the  injurious  effects  which  follow  upon  its  disturbance. 
If  the  discharge  of  the  excrementitious  substances  be  in  any  way 
impeded  or  suspended,  these  substances  accumulate,  either  in  the 
Uood  or  in  the  tissues  or  in  both.  In  consequence  of  this  retention 
aod  accumulation,  they  become  poisonous,  and  rapidly  produce  a 
derangement  of  the  vital  functions.  Their  influence  is  principally 
QEzerted  upon  the  nervous  system,  through  which  they  produce 
most  frequently  irritability,  disturbance  of  the  special  senses,  deli* 
rinrn,  insensibility,  coma,  and  finally  death.  The  readiness  with 
which  these  effects  are  produced  depends  on  the  character  of  the 
ezcrementitions  substance,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  it  is  pro* 
duoad  in  the  body.  Thus,  if  the  elimination  of  carbonic  acid  be 
■lopped,  by  overloading  the  atmosphere  with  an  abundance  of  the 
mme  gas,  death  takes  place  at  the  end  of  a  few  minutes ;  but  if  the 
elimination  of  urea  by  the  kidneys  be  checked,  it  requires  three  or 
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four  days  to  produce  a  £Bital  result  A  &tal  resalti  howeverf  ii  m- 
tain  to  follow,  at  the  end  of  a  longer  or  shorter  timoi  if  aDjoBtd 
these  substances  be  compelled  to  remain  in  the  body,  and  aocm- 
late  in  the  animal  tissues  and  fluids. 

The  principal  excrementitious  substances  known  to  exist  u  it 
human  body  are  as  follows 


1.  Carbonic  acid 

2.  Cholttsterine 

3.  Urea  . 

4.  Creatine 

5.  Creatinine  . 

6.  Urate  of  soda 

7.  Urate  of  potass 

8.  Urate  of  ammonia 


CO, 

CtH,N.O, 

CyH^NyO^ 

C,H,N,0, 

NaO.C^HN^s+HO 

KO^C^HN^, 

NH4O,aC.HN/l|4-H0 


Of  these  substances  the  first  two  have  already  been  stodiei  it 
sufficient  length  in  the  preceding  chapters.  We  will  merely  repat 
here  that  carbonic  acid  is  produced  in  large  quantity  in  neariyiD 
the  tissues  of  the  body,  from  which  it  is  absorbed  by  the  bM 
conveyed  to  the  lungs,  and  there  exhaled  at  the  same  time  thtf 
oxygen  is  absorbed.  Cholesterine  is  a  non-saponiflable  £itty  nb* 
stance,  originating  in  the  brain  and  spinal  oord,  in  the  tisBoe  of 
which  organs  it  exists  in  the  proportion  of  68  parts  per  thoofluii 
It  is  thence  taken  up  by  the  blood,  conveyed  to  the  liver  and  fr 
charged  with  the  bile.  Cholesterine  is  extremely  insolahk  is 
water,  but  is  held  in  solution  in  the  blood  and  the  bile,  by  some  of 
the  other  ingredients  present  in  these  animal  fluids. 

The  remaining  excrementitious  substances  may  be  exanuned 
together,  with  the  more  propriety,  since  they  are  all  ingredieatr of 
a  single  excretory  fluid,  viz.,  the  urine. 


UREA. 


This  is  a  neutral,  crystallizable,  nitrogenous  substance,  veij 
readily  soluble  in  water,  and  easily  decomposed  by  various  extenul 
influences.  It  occurs  in  the  urine  in  the  proportion  of  SO  parts 
per  thousand;  and  in  the  blood  in  much  smaller  quantity.  Tlie 
blood,  however,  is  the  source  from  which  this  substance  is  sap- 
plied  to  the  urine ;  and  it  exists,  accordingly,  in  bnt  small  qoantitj 
in  the  circulating  fluid,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  constantly  drained 
off  by  the  kidneys.  But  if  the  kidneys  be  extirpated,  or  the  reml 
arteries  tied,  or  the  excretion  of  urine  suspended  by  inflammatioB 


:  or  otherwise,  the  area  then  acoumulatea  i&  the  blood,  and  presentB 
Hwlf  there  in  considerable  qnantity.  It  has  been  found  in  the 
1  blood,    under    these    circum- 


p  in  the  proportion  of 
iA  per  thonsand.'  It  is  not 
jst  known  from  what  sonrce 
ibo  area  is  originally  derived  ; 
wbetber  it  be  produced  in  the 
blood  itself,  or  whether  it  be 
Anned  in  some  of  the  solid 
tiHoes,  and  Aence  taken  up  hy 
tbe  blood.  It  has  not  yet  been 
ftnud,  however,  in  any  of  the 
■olid  tissues,  in  a  state  of  health. 

Urea  is  obtained  most  readily 
ftom  the  Qrine.  For  this  pur- 
poM  the  fresh  urine  is  evapo- 
Mted  is  the  water  bath  nntil  it 

hM  a  syrupy  consistency.  It  is  then  mixed  with  an  equal  volume  of 
■hric  acid,  which  forms  nitrate  of  urea.  This  salt,  being  less  soluble 
AtD  pure  urea,  rapidly  crystallizes,  after  which  it  is  separated  by 
61ttatioo  from  the  other  ingredients.  .  It  is  then  dissolved  in  water 
and  decomposed  by  carbonate  of  lead,  forming  nitrate  of  lead  which 
xemains  in  solution,  and  carbonio  acid  which  escapee.  The  solution 
is  then  evaporated,  the  urea  dissolved  out  by  alcohol,  and  finally 
orystallized  in  a  pure  state. 

Urea  has  no  tendency  to  spontaneous  decomposition,  and  may 
be  kept,  when  perfectly  pure,  in  a  dry  state  or  dissolved  in  water, 
for  an  indefinite  length  of  time.  If  the  watery  solution  be  boiled, 
however,  the  urea  is  converted,  daring  the  process  of  ebullition, 
into  carbonate  of  ammonia.  One  equivalent  of  urea  unites  with 
two  equivalents  of  water,  and  becomes  transformed  into  two  equiva- 
lents of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  as  follows  :-:- 

CHjN^O,— Uraa.  NH^CCVvCarbonAtA  of  fttnmmiia. 

H,    O,— Water.  3 

Various  impurities,  also,  by  acting  as  catalytic  bodies,  will  in- 
dace  the  same  change,  if  water  be  present.  Animal  substances  in 
a  state  of  oommen<ung  deoomposition  are  particularly  liable  to  act 


■  RoUn  and  Twdall,  toI.  f 


p.  S02. 
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in  this  way.  In  order  that  the  oon^erBion  of  the  ura  be  tb 
produced,  it  is  necessary  that  the  temperatare  of  the  miztin  k 
not  far  firom  70®  to  100®  F. 

The  qaantity  of  urea  produced  and  discharged  dailybyahedli} 
adult  is,  according  to  the  experiments  of  Lehmann,  abovkStt 
grains.  It  varies  to  some  extent,  like  all  the  other  secrelfld  iri 
excreted  products,  with  the  size  and  deTelopment  of  the  Mf. 
Lehmann,  in  experiments  on  his  own  person,  found  the  vnnf 
daily  quantity  to  be  487  grains.  Dr.  William  A.  Hammond,* rf 
the  U.  S.  Army,  who  is  a  very  large  man,  by  similar  ezperiiMii 
found  it  to  be  670  grains.  Dr.  John  C.  Draper*  found  it  4K 
grains.  No  urea  is  to  be  detected  in  the  urine  of  yeiy  Tong 
children  f  but  it  soon  makes  its  appearance,  and  afterward  incnMi 
in  quantity  with  the  development  of  body. 

The  daily  quantity  of  urea  varies  also  with  the  degree  of  meotil 
and  bodily  activity.  Lehmann  and  Hammond  both  found  it  foj 
sensibly  increased  by  muscular  exertion  and  diminished  by  repoa 
It  has  been  thought,  from  these  &ctSf  that  this  snbetanoe  mmtbe 
directly  produced  from  disintegration  of  the  mnsenlar  tissoa  U^ 
however,  is  by  no  means  certain ;  since  in  a  state  of  general  bod3f 
activity  it  is  not  only  the  urea,  but  the  excretions  generally,  oarboM 
acid,  perspiration,  &C.,  which  are  increased  in  quantity  simolltt^ 
ously  with  each  other.  Hammond  has  also  shown  that  eontiiiMl 
mental  application  will  raise  the  quantity  of  urea  above  its  iMod 
standard,  though  the  muscular  system  remain  oomparativelj  ii* 
active. 

The  quantity  of  urea  varies  also  with  the  natore  of  the  iboi 
Lehmann,  by  experiments  on  his  own  person,  foand  tiiat  the  qm- 
tity  was  larger  while  living  exclusively  on  animal  food  than  wSk 
a  mixed  or  vegetable  diet ;  and  that  its  quantity  was  smallest  whet 
confined  to  a  diet  of  purely  non-nitrogenous  substanoesi  as  stud^ 
sugar,  and  oil.  The  following  table^  gives  the  resolt  of  these  ei* 
periments. 

Kind  of  Food.  Dailt  QuAwnrt  or  Uiba. 

Animal 798  gnJnu 

Mixed 487       «< 

Vegetable 837       ^ 

Non-nitrogenooB 281       ** 

*  American  Journal  Med.  Sci.,  Jan.,  1865,  and  April,  1868. 

*  New  York  Joornal  of  Medicine,  March,  1866. 

*  Robin  and  Verdeil,  toI.  li.  p.  500. 

*  Lehmann,  op.  clt.,  yol.  ii.  p.  163. 
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>  f  :  ViDilly,  it  has  bMn  shown  b;  Dr.  John  C.  Draper*  that  there  u 
4  itm  ■  diuntal  variation  in  the  normal  quantity  of  urea.    A.  ainaller 

'  ^^antitj"  is  prodnoed  during  the  night  than  doring  the  day;  and 
Ik  ibis  difference  exists  even  in  patients  who  are  confined  to  the  bed 

■  fcring  the  whole  twenty-four  hours,  as  in  the  case  of  a  man  under 
li  Inatment  for  fracture  of  the  leg.     This  is  probably  owing  to  the 

>  (toater  activity,  during  the  waking  hours,  of  both  the  mental  and 
i  digestive  functions.  More  urea  is  produced  in  the  latter  half  than 
I  fa  the  earlier  half  of  the  day;  and  the  greatest  quantity  is  dis- 

■  Aarged  during  the  four  hours  from  6^  to  10^  P.  M. 

I  •  Urea  exists  in  the  urine  of  the  camivorouB  and  many  of  the 
I  kerbivorous  quadrupeds;  but  there  is  little  or  none  to  be  found  in 
r    that  of  birda  and  reptiles. 


Tfaia  is  a  neotral  crystallizable  substance,  found  in  the  mnscles, 
tiie  blood,  and  the  urine.    It  is  soluble  in  water,  very  slightly  soln- 
Ue  in  alcohol,  and  not  at  alt 
■o  in  ether.    By  boiling  with  "s-  H*- 

■D  aUcali,  it  is  either  converted 
into  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia, 
or  is  decomposed  with  the  pro- 
duction of  nrea  and  an  artificial 
nitrogenous  crystallizable  sab- 
■twice,  termed  sarcosine.  By 
being  heated  with  strong  acids, 
it  loees  two  equivalents  of  water, 
uid  is  converted  into  the  sub- 
Btance  next  to  be  described,  viz., 
creatinine. 

Creatine  exists  in  the  urine, 
in  the  human  subject,  in  the 
proportion  of  about  1.26  parts, 

and  in  the  mnsolea  in  the  proportion  of  0.67  parts  per  thousand. 
Its  quantity  in  the  blood  has  not  been  determined.  In  the  muscu- 
lar tissue  it  is  simply  in  solution  in  the  interstitial  fluid  of  the  parts, 
BO  that  it  may  be  extracted  by  simply  cutting  the  muscle  into 
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small  pieces,  treating  it  with  distilled  water,  and  labjectiiig  itv  I 
pressare.  Creatine  evidentlj  originates  in  the  mascnUr  tiNie,i  I 
absorbed  thence  by  the  blood,  and  is  finally  discharged  vilk  b  I 


CBKAn.1IKE, 


This  is  also  a  crystallizable  substance.  It  difiers  ii 
from  creatine  by  containing  two  equivalents  leas  of  the 
of  water.  It  is  more  soluble  in  water  and  in  spirit  than 
and  dissolves  slightly  also  in  ether.  It  has  a  distinctly  albliit 
reaction.  It  occurs,  tike  crea- 
tine, in  the  ronsclea,  the  blood,  ^8-  U'- 
and  the  urine;  and  is  undoubt- 
edly first  produced  in  the 
muscular  tisane,  to  be  dis- 
charged finally  by  the  kidneys. 
It  is  very  possible  that  it  ori> 
glnates,  not  directly  from  the 
mu8cles,butiadirectly, by  trans- 
formation of  a  part  of  the  crea- 
tine; since  it  may  be  artificially 
produced,  as  we  have  already 
mentioned,  by  transformation 
of  the  latter  substance  under 
the  influence  of  strong  acids, 
and  since,  furthermore,  while 
creatine  is  more  abundant  in  the  muscles  than  creatinine,  in  At 
urine,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  a  larger  quantity  of  oreatinioe  tba 
of  creatine.  Both  these  substances  have  been  found  in  the  mucbi 
and  in  the  urine  of  the  lower  animals. 


(After  Lghn 
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URATE  OF  SODA. 


As  its  name  implies,  this  substance  is  a  neutral  salt,  formed  hj 
the  union  of  soda,  as  a  base,  with  a  nitrogenous  animal  acid,  m, 
uric  acid  (C,HK,O^EO).  Uric  acid  is  sometimes  ^>oken  of  astboagli 
it  were  itself  a  proximate  principle,  and  a  constitueDt  ot  the  nrine; 
but  it  cannot  properly  be  regarded  as  such,  since  it  never  ocean  io 
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iS  firee  state,  in  a  natural  condition  of  the  fluids.    When  present,  it 

f]Mls  always  been  produced  bj  decomposition  of  the  urate  of  soda. 

|f '  Urate  of  soda  is  readily  soluble  in  hot  water,  from  which  a  large 
jportion  again  deposits  on  cooling.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol, 
and   insoluble  in  ether.    It 

OTystallizes  in  small  globular  ^^'  ^^^' 

masses,  with  projecting,  curv- 
ed, conical,  wart-like  excres- 

I  eraces.   (Fig.  114.)     It  dis- 

[  Mlves  readily  in  the  alkalies; 

;  and  by  most  acid  solutions  it 
ii  decomposed,  with  the  pro- 
duction of  free  uric  acid. 

Urate  of  soda  exists  in  the 
urine  and  in  the  blood.  It  is 
either  produced  originally  in 
tbe  blood,  or  is  formed  in 
some  of  the  solid  tissues,  and 
absorbed  from  them  by  the 
circulating  fluid.  It  is  con- 
stantly eliminated  by  the  kidneys,  in  company  with  the  other  ingre- 
dients of  the  urine.  The  average  daily  quantity  of  urate  of  soda 
discharged  by  the  healthy  human  subject  is,  according  to  Lehmann, 
about  26  grains.  This  substance  exists  in  the  urine  of  the  carnivo- 
Tous  and  omnivorous  animals,  but  not  in  that  of  the  herbivora. 
In  the  latter,  it  is  replaced  by  another  substance,  differing  some- 
what from  it  in  composition  and  properties,  viz.,  hippurate  of  soda. 
The  urine  of  herbivora,  however,  while  still  very  young,  and  living 
upon  the  milk  of  the  mother,  has  been  found  to  contain  urates. 
But  when  the  young  animal  is  weaned,  and  becomes  herbivorous, 
the  urate  of  soda  disappears,  and  is  replaced  by  the  hippurate. 


Ukatb  op  Soda;  from  a  urinarj  deposit 


UBATES  OF  POTASS  AND  AMMOKIA. 


The  urates  of  potass  and  ammonia  resemble  the  preceding  salt 
very  closely  in  their  physiological  relations.  They  are  formed  in 
very  much  smaller  quantity  than  the  urate  of  soda,  and  appear  like 
it  as  ingredients  of  the  urine. 

The  substances  above  enumerated  resemble  each  other  closely  in 
19 
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their  most  striking  and  important  charactera.  Thejall  oonlttn 
nitrogen,  are  all  crystallizable,  and  all  readily  aolaUe  in  wtttar. 
They  all  originate  in  the  interior  of  the  body  by  the  deoompooition 
or  catalytic  transformation  of  its  organic  ingiedientSi  and  are  all 
conveyed  by  the  blood  to  the  kidneys,  to  be  finally  expeUed  with 
the  urine.  These  are  the  substances  which  represent,  to  a  great 
extent,  the  final  transformation  of  the  organic  or  albominoid  in- 
gredients of  the  tissues.  It  has  already  been  mentioned,  in  a  pre> 
yious  chapter,  that  these  organic  or  albuminoid  substanoea  are  not 
discharged  from  the  body,  under  their  own  form,  in  quantity  at  all 
proportionate  to  the  abundance  with  which  they  are  introdnoecL 
By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  mass  of  the  frame  is  made  op  of 
organic  substances:  albumen,  musculine,  oeteine,  &c  Similar 
materials  are  taken  daily  in  large  quanti^  with  the  food,  in  order 
to  supply  the  nutrition  and  waste  of  those  already  composing  the 
tissues;  and  yet  only  a  very  insignificant  quanti^  of  similar 
material  is  expelled  with  the  excretions.  A  minute  proporta<m  of 
volatile  animal  matter  is  exhaled  with  the  breath,  and  a  minute 
proportion  also  with  the  perspiration.  A  very  small  quantity  is 
dischai*ged  under  the  form  of  mucus  and  coloring  mattery  with  the 
urine  and  feces ;  but  all  these  taken  together  are  entirely  insuffi- 
cient to  account  for  the  constant  and  rapid  disappearance  of  oiganie 
matters  in  the  interior  of  the  body.  These  matters,  in  fiM$t|  before 
being  discharged,  are  converted  by  catalysis  and  decomposition  into 
new  substances.  Carbonic  acid,  under  which  form  8600  grains  of 
carbon  are  daily  expelled  from  the  body,  is  one  of  these  substances; 
the  others  are  urea,  creatine,  creatinine,  and  the  urates. 

We  see,  then,  in  what  way  the  organic  matters,  in  ceasing  to 
form  a  part  of  the  living  body,  lose  their  characteristic  properties, 
and  are  converted  into  crystallizable  substances,  of  definite  chemioal 
compositiou.  It  is  a  kind  of  retrograde  metamorphosiBi  by  which 
they  return  more  or  less  to  the  condition  of  ordinary  inorganic 
materials.  These  excrementitioas  matters  are  themselves  decom- 
posed, after  being  expelled  firom  the  body,  under  the  influence  of 
the  atmospheric  air  and  moisture ;  so  that  the  decomposition  and 
destruction  of  the  organic  substances  is  at  last  complete. 

It  will  be  seen,  consequently,  that  the  urine  has  a  character 
altogether  peculiar,  and  one  which  distinguishes  it  oompletely 
from  every  other  animal  fluid.  All  the  others  are  either  nutritive 
fluids,  like  the  blood  and  milk,  or  are  destined,  like  the  secretions 
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Igonerally,  to  take  some  direct  and  essential  part  in  the  vital  opera- 
ifekms.  Many  of  them,  like  the  gastric  and  pancreatic  juices,  are 
hiMibeorbed  after  they  have  done  their  work,  and  again  enter  the 
lOOrrent  of  the  circulation.  But  the  urine  is  merely  a  solution  of 
Uprorementitious  substances.    Its  materials  exist  beforehand  in  the 

• 

ifliroulation,  and  are  simply  drained  away  by  the  kidneys  firom 
ithe  blood.  There  is  a  wide  difference,  accordingly,  between  the 
iMtion  of  the  kidneys  and  that  of  the  true  glandular  organs,  in 
I  which  certain  new  and  peculiar  substances  are  produced  by  the 
aolion  of  the  glandular  tissue.  The  kidneys,  on  the  contrary,  do 
not  secrete  anything,  properly  speaking,  and  are  not,  therefore, 
^ands.  In  their  mode  of  action,  so  far  as  regards  the  excretory 
Amotion,  they  have  more  resemblance  to  the  lungs  than  to  any 
other  of  the  internal  organs.  But  this  resemblance  is  not  complete ; 
nnoe  the  lungs  perform  a  double  function,  absorbing  oxygen  at  the 
mine  time  that  they  exhale  carbonic  acid.  The  kidneys  alone  are 
purely  excretory  in  their  office.  The  urine  is  not  intended  to 
fiilfil  any  function,  mechanical,  chemical,  or  otherwise ;  but  is  des- 
tined only  to  be  eliminated  and  expelled.  Since  it  possesses  so 
peculiar  and  important  a  character,  it  will  require  to  be  carefully 
fltadied  in  detail. 

The  urine  is  a  clear,  watery,  amber-colored  fluid,  with  a  distinct 
acid  reaction.  It  has,  while  still  warm,  a  peculiar  odor,  which  dis- 
appears more  or  less  completely  on  cooling,  and  returns  when  the 
mine  is  gently  heated.  The  ordinary  quantity  of  urine  discharged 
daily  by  a  healthy  adult  is  about  Ixxxy,  and  its  mean  specific 
gravity,  1024.  Both  its  total  quantity,  howeyer,  and  its  mean 
specific  gravity  are  liable  to  vary  somewhat  from  day  to  day,  owing 
to  the  different  proportion  of  water  and  solid  ingredients  entering 
into  its  constitution.  Ordinarily  the  water  of  the  urine  is  more 
than  sufficient  to  hold  all  its  solid  matters  in  solution ;  and  its  pro- 
portion may  therefore  be  diminished  by  accidental  causes  without 
the  urine  becoming  turbid  by  the  formation  of  a  deposit.  Under 
such  circumstances,  it  merely  becomes  deeper  in  color,  and  of  a 
higher  specific  gravity.  Thus,  if  a  smaller  quantity  of  water  than 
usual  be  taken  into  the  system  with  the  drink,  or  if  the  fluid  ex- 
halations from  the  lungs  and  skin,  or  the  intestinal  discharges,  be 
increased,  a  smaller  quantity  of  water  will  necessarily  pass  off  by 
the  kidneys;  and  the  urine  will  be  diminished  in  quantity,  while  its 
specific  gravity  is  increased.     We  have  observed  the  urine  to  be 
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reduced  in  this  way  to  eighteen  or  twenty  ounces  per  day,  itssped^ 
gravity  rising  at  the  same  time  to  1030.  Oq  the  other  band,  if  ie 
flaid  ingesta  be  unusually  abundant,  or  if  the  perspiration  be  £■■ 
nished,  the  surplus  quantity  of  water  will  pass  off  by  the  kidoeji;K 
that  the  amount  of  urine  in  twenty-four  hours  may  be  increifledtt 
forty -five  or  forty-six  ounces,  and  its  specific  gravity  redneed  i 
the  same  time  to  1020  or  even  1017.  Under  these  conditioutk 
total  amount  of  solid  matter  discharged  daily  remains  aboot  k 
same.  The  changes  above  mentioned  depend  simply  npo&Ae 
fluctuating  quantity  of  water,  which  may  pass  off  by  the  kidDcn 
in  larger  or  smaller  quantity,  according  to  accidental  circumstanoa 
In  these  purely  normal  or  physiological  variations,  therefore,  tk 
entire  quantity  of  the  urine  and  its  mean  specific  gravity  nn 
always  in  an  inverse  direction  with  each  other ;  the  former  incre^ 
ing  while  the  latter  diminishes,  and  vice  versa.  If,  however,  h 
should  be  found  that  both  the  quantity  and  specific  gravity  of  tk 
urine  were  increased  or  diminished  at  the  same  time,  or  if  eitkr 
one  were  increased  or  diminished  while  the  other  remained  sUtioih 
ary,  such  an  alteration  would  show  an  actual  change  in  the  toUl 
amount  of  solid  ingredients,  and  would  indicate  an  unnatural  aDd 
pathological  condition.  This  actually  takes  place  in  many  forms 
of  disease. 

The  amount  of  variation  in  the  quantity  of  water,  even,  mtj  be 
so  great  as  to  constitute  by  itself  a  pathological  condition.  Thia 
in  hysterical  attacks  there  is  sometimes  a  very  abundant  flow  of 
limpid,  nearly  colorless  urine,  with  a  specific  gravity  not  over  1005 
or  1006.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  onset  of  febrile  attacks,  tbe 
quantity  of  water  is  often  so  much  diminished  that  it  is  no  longer 
sufficient  to  retain  in  solution  all  the  solid  ingredients  of  the  urine, 
and  the  urate  of  soda  is  thrown  down,  after  cooling,  as  a  fine  nd 
or  yellowish  sediment.  So  long,  however,  as  the  variation  is  con- 
fined within  strictly  physiological  limits,  all  the  solid  ingredients 
are  held  in  solution,  and  the  urine  remains  clear. 

There  is  also,  in  a  state  of  health,  a  diurnal  variation  of  the  urine, 
both  in  regard  to  its  specific  gravity  and  its  degree  of  aciditr. 
The  urine  is  generally  discharged  from  the  bladder  five  or  six 
times  during  the  twenty-four  hours,  and  at  each  of  these  periods 
shows  more  or  less  variation  in  its  physical  characters.  We  have 
found  that  the  urine  which  collects  in  the  bladder  during  the  night, 
and  is  discharged  the  first  thing  in  the  morning,  is  usually  dense^ 
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highly  colored,  of  a  strongly  acid  reaction,  and  a  high  specific 
gravity.  That  passed  during  the  forenoon  is  pale,  and  of  a  low 
specific  gravity,  sometimes  not  more  than  1018  or  even  1016.  It 
is  at  the  same  time  neutral  or  slightly  alkaline  in  reaction.  Toward 
the  middle  of  the  day,  its  density  and  depth  of  color  increase,  and 
its  acidity  returns.  All  these  properties  become  more  strongly 
marked  during  the  afternoon  and  evening,  and  toward  night  the 
urine  is  again  deeply  colored  and  strongly  acid,  and  has  a  specific 
gravity  of  1028  or  1080. 

The  following  instances  will  serve  to  show  the  general  characters 
of  this  variation : — 

Obsbbyatiov  First.    March  20th. 
Urine  of  Ist  discharge,  aoid,        sp.  gr.  1025. 
"     2d         "  alkaline,       "      1016. 

"3d         "  neutral,        "      1018. 

"     4th        "  acid,  "      1018. 

"     6th        "  acid,  "      1027. 

Obsbryation  Sboovd.    March  2\$t, 
Urine  of  Ist  discharge,  acid,        sp.  gr.  1029. 
"     2d         «  neutral,       "      1022. 

"3d         «  neutral,       "      1026. 

"     4th        "  acid,  "      1027. 

"     6th        "  acid,  "       1030. 

These  variations  do  not  always  follow  the  perfectly  regular 
course  manifested  in  the  above  instances,  since  they  are  somewhat 
liable,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  to  temporary  modification 
from  accidental  causes  during  the  day ;  but  their  general  tendency 
neariy  always  corresponds  with  that  given  above. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  whenever  we  wish  to  test  the  specific 
gravity  and  acidity  of  the  urine  in  cases  of  disease,  it  will  not  be 
sufficient  to  examine  any  single  specimen  taken  at  random ;  but  all 
the  different  portions  discharged  during  the  day  should  be  collected 
and  examined  together.  Otherwise,  we  should  incur  the  risk  of 
regarding  as  a  permanently  morbid  symptom  what  might  be 
nothing  more  than  a  purely  accidental  and  temporary  variation. 

The  chemical  constitution  of  the  urine  as  it  is  discharged  from  the 
bladder,  according  to  the  analyses  of  Berzelius,  Lehmann,  Becquerel, 
and  others,  is  as  follows : — 
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Ck)MPoeiTioir  of  thb  URiirB. 

Water •        .      938.00 

Urea 30.00 

Creatine 1.25 

Creatinine 1.50 

Urate  of  soda         \ 

"     potass       I 1.80 

«     ammonia ) 
Coloring  matter  and  -i  ^ 

MnoQS  / 

Biphoephate  of  soda 
Phoepliate  of  soda 

"  potass 

"  magnesia 

<<  Ume 

Chlorides  of  sodium  and  potassium 7.80 

Sulphates  of  soda  and  potass 6.90 


12.45 


1000.00 


We  need  not  repeat  that  the  proportionate  quantity  of  these 
different  ingredients,  as  given  above,  is  not  absolute,  but  only 
approximative ;  and  that  they  vary,  from  time  to  time,  within  cer- 
tain physiological  limits,  like  the  ingredients  of  all  other  animal 
fluids. 

The  urea,  creatine,  creatinine,  and  urates  have  all  been  suffi- 
ciently described  above.  The  mucus  and  coloring  matter,  unlike 
the  other  ingredients  of  the  urine,  belong  to  the  class  of  organic 
substances  proper.  They  are  both  present,  as  may  be  seen  by  the 
analysis  quoted  above,  in  very  small  quantity.  The  coloring 
matter,  or  urosacine,  is  in  solution  in  a  natural  condition  of  the 
urine,  but  is  apt  to  be  entangled  by  any  accidental  deposits  which 
may  be  thrown  down,  and  more  particularly  by  those  consisting  of 
the  urates.  These  deposits,  from  beiog  often  strongly  colored  red 
or  pink  by  the  urosacine  thus  thrown  down  with  them,  are  known 
under  the  name  of  "  brick-dust"  sediments. 

The  mvciis  of  the  urine  comes  from  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
urinary  bladder.  When  first  discharged  it  is  not  visible,  owing  to 
its  being  uniformly  disseminated  through  the  urine  by  mechanical 
agitation ;  but  if  the  fluid  be  allowed  to  remain  at  rest  for  some 
hours  in  a  cylindrical  glass  vessel,  the  mucus  collects  at  the  bottom, 
and  may  then  be  seen  as  a  light  cottony  cloud,  interspersed  often 
with  minute  semi-opaque  points.  It  plays,  as  we  shall  hereafter 
see,  a  very  important  part  in  the  subsequent  fermentation  and 
decomposition  of  the  urine. 
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Biphosphate  of  9oda  ei\&\&  in  the  urine  by  direct  solution,  since  it  is 
readily  soluble  in  water.  It  is  this  salt  which  gives  to  the  urine  its 
acid  reaction,  as  there  is  no  free  acid  present  in  the  recent  condition. 
It  is  probably  derived  from  the  neutral  phosphate  of  soda  in  the 
blood,  which  is  decomposed  by  the  uric  acid  at  the  time  of  its  for- 
mation ;  producing,  on  the  one  hand,  a  urate  of  soda,  and  converting 
a  part  of  the  neutral  phosphate  of  soda  into  the  acid  biphosphate. 

The  phosphates  of  lime  and  magnesia^  or  the  ''  earthy  phosphates," 
as  they  are  called,  exist  in  the  urine  by  indirect  solution.  Though 
insoluble,  or  very  nearly  so,  in  pure  water,  they  are  held  in  solu- 
tion in  the  urine  by  the  acid  phosphate  of  soda,  above  described. 
They  are  derived  from  the  blood,  in  which  they  exist  in  considera- 
ble quantity.  When  the  urine  is  alkaline,  these  phosphates  are 
deposited  as  a  light  colored  precipitate,  and  thus  communicate  a 
turbid  appearance  to  the  fluid.  When  the  urine  is  neutral,  they 
may  still  be  held  in  solution,  to  some  extent,  by  the  chloride  of 
sodium,  which  has  the  property  of  dissolving  a  small  quantity  of 
phosphate  of  lime. 

The  remaining  ingredients,  phosphates  of  soda  and  potass,  sul- 
})bates  and  chlorides,  are  all  derived  from  the  blood,  and  are  held 
directly  in  solution  by  the  water  of  the  urine. 

The  urine,  constituted  by  the  above  ingredients,  forms,  as  we 
have  already  described,  a  clear  amber  colored  fluid,  with  a  reaction 
for  the  most  part  distinctly  acid,  sometimes  neutral,  and  occasion- 
ally slightly  alkaline.  In  its  healthy  condition  it  is  affected  by 
chemical  and  physical  reagents  in  the  following  manner. 

Boiling  the  urine  does  not  produce  any  visible  change,  provided 
its  reaction  be  acid.  If  it  be  neutral  or  alkaline,  and  if,  at  the  same 
time,  it  contain  a  larger  quantity  than  usual  of  the  earthy  phos- 
phates, it  will  become  turbid  on  boiling;  since  these  salts  are  less 
soluble  at  a  high  than  at  a  low  temperature. 

The  addition  of  nitric,  or  other  mineral  acid,  produces  at  first  only 
a  slight  darkening  of  the  color,  owing  to  the  action  of  the  acid  upon 
the  organic  coloring  matter  of  the  urine.  If  the  mixture,  however, 
be  allowed  to  stand  for  some  time,  the  urates  of  soda,  potass,  &a, 
will  be  decomposed,  and  pure  uric  acid,  which  is  very  insoluble, 
will  be  deposited  in  a  crystalline  form  upon  the  sides  and  bottom 
of  the  glass  vessel.  The  crystals  of  uric  acid  have  most  frequently 
tbe  form  of  transparent  rhomboidal  plates,  or  oval  lamins  with 
pointed  crrtnnnitiw,  .  Thqr  ^ae  usually  tinged  of  a  yellowish  hue 
by  the  odloring  4HtMfetf^  urine  which  is  entangled  with  them 
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Uric  Acid;  deposited  from  urine. 


at  the  time  of  their  deposit.    They  are  frequently  amngedi: 
radiated  clusters,  or  small  spheroidid  massesi  so  as  to  preeeot  it 

appearance  of  minute  d» 
^«-^^^-  loua  concretions.  (Fifrllii 

The  crystals  vary  verygni 
in  size  and  regularity, » 
cording  to  the  time  oorajiii 
in  their  formation. 

If  a  free  alkali,  sod  a 
potass  or  soda,  be  added  l» 
the  urinCi  so  as  to  neulnfii 
its  acid  reaction,  it  beooM 
immediately  turbid  firam  t 
deposit  of  the  earthy  phn- 
phatesy  which  are  insol^ 
in  alkaline  fluids. 

The  addition  of  nitnte  d 
baryta,  chloride  of  birinB, 
or  subacetate  of  lead  to  healthy  urine,  produces  a  dense  pradpi* 
tate,  owiDg  to  the  presence  of  the  alkaline  sulphates. 

Nitrate  of  silver  produces  a  precipitate  with   the  chlorides  of 
sodium  and  potassium. 

Subacetate  of  lead  and  nitrate  of  silver  precipitate  also  the  or- 
ganic substances,  mucus  and  coloring  matter,  present  in  the  oriiM. 
All  the  above  reactions,  it  will  be  seen,  are  owing  to  the  preiaoe 
of  the  natural  ingredients  of  the  urine,  and  do  not|  thereforei  indi- 
cate any  abnormal  condition  of  the  excretion. 

Besides  the  properties  mentioned  above,  the  urine  has  several 
others  which  are  of  some  importance,  and  which  have  not  bees 
usually  noticed  in  previous  descriptions.  It  contains,  among  olher 
ingredients,  certain  organic  substances  which  have  the  power  of  in- 
terfering with  the  mutual  reaction  of  starch  and  iodine,  and  even  of 
decomposing  the  iodide  of  starch,  after  it  has  once  been  fininei 
This  peculiar  action  of  the  urine  was  first  noticed  and  described 
by  us  in  1856.^  If  3j  of  iodine  water  be  mixed  with  a  solatioD 
of  starch,  it  strikes  an  opaque  blue  color ;  but  if  5j  of  fresh  urine 
be  afterward  added  to  the  mixture,  the  color  is  entirely  destroyed 
at  the  end  of  four  or  five  seconds.  If  fresh  urine  again  be  mixed 
with  four  or  five  times  its  volume  of  iodine  water,  and  starch  be 
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Mbsequently  added,  no  union  takes  plaoe  between  the  staicli  and 
Iodine,  and  no  blue  color  is  produced.  In  these  instances,  the  iodine 
paitoB  with  the  animal  matters  of  the  urine  in  preference  to  com- 
liaiiig  with  the  starch,  and  is  consequently  prevented  from  striking 
IV  ordinary  blue  color  with  the  latter.  This  interference  occurs 
uliclher  the  urine  be  acid  or  alkaline  in  reaction.  In  all  cases  in 
whioh  iodine  exists  in  the  urine,  as  for  example  where  it  has  been 
administered  as  a  medicine,  it  is  under  the  form  of  an  organic  com- 
Moation ;  and  in  order  to  detect  its  presence  by  means  of  starch,  a 
ftnr  drops  of  nitric  acid  must  be  added  at  the  same  time,  so  as  to 
dortroy  the  organic  matters,  after  which  the  blue  color  immediately 
iqppears,  if  iodine  be  present.  This  reaction  with  starch  and  iodine 
belongs  also,  to  some  extent,  to  most  of  the  other  animal  fluids,  as 
Ad  saliva,  gastric  and  pancreatic  juices,  serum  of  the  blood,  &c.; 
bat  it  is  most  strongly  marked  in  the  urine. 

Another  remarkable  property  of  the  urine,  also  dependent  on  its 
organic  ingredients,  is  that  of  interfering  with  Trommer's  test  for 
grape  sugar.  If  clarified  honey  be  mixed  with  fresh  urine,  and  sul- 
l^iiate  of  copper  with  an  excess  of  potass  be  afterward  added,  the 
mixture  takes  a  dingy,  grayish-blue  color.  On  boiling,  the  color 
turns  yellowish  or  yellowish-brown,  but  the  suboxide  of  copper  is 
not  deposited.  In  order  to  remove  the  organic  matter  and  detect 
the  sugar,  the  urine  must  be  first  treated  with  an  excess  of  animal 
obarcoal  and  filtered.  By  this  means  the  organic  substances  are 
retained  upon  the  filter,  while  the  sugar  passes  through  in  solution, 
mad  may  then  be  detected  as  usual  by  Trommer's  test. 

Accidental  Ingredients  of  the  Ubine. — Since  the  urine,  in 
ite  natural  state,  consists  of  materials  which  are  already  prepared  in 
the  blood,  and  which  merely  pass  out  through  the  kidneys  by  a 
kind  of  filtration,  it  is  not  surprising  that  most  medicinal  and 
poisonous  substances,  introduced  into  the  circulation,  should  be 
expelled  from  the  body  by  the  same  channel.  Those  substances 
which  tend  to  unite  strongly  with  the  animal  matters,  and  to  form 
with  them  insoluble  compounds,  such  as  the  preparations  of  iron, 
lead,  silver,  arsenic,  mercury,  &c.,  are  least  liable  to  appear  in  the 
urine.  They  may  occasionally  be  detected  in  this  fluid  when  they 
have  been  given  in  large  doses,  but  when  administered  in  moderate 
quantity  are  not  usually  to  be  found  there.  Most  other  substances, 
however,  accidentally  present  in  the  circulation,  pass  off  readily  by 
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the  kidneys,  either  in  their  original  fornii  or  after  undergoing  «•  I     v 
tain  chemical  modificatioDS.  I     al 

The  8alt43  of  the  organic  acids,  such  as  lactates^  aeeiaU^  mAk,  I  ^ 
&o.,  of  soda  and  potass,  when  introdaced  into  the  circnlatioiifM  I  1) 
replaced  by  the  carbonates  of  the  same  bases,  and  appear  nnk  |  \ 
that  form  in  the  urine.  The  urine  acoordingly  becomes  albfa 
from  the  presence  of  the  carbonates,  whenever  the  aboYe  salts  km 
becD  taken  in  large  quantity,  or  after  the  ingestion  of  firaits  ni 
vegetables  which  contain  them.  We  have  already  spoken  (Chap.IU 
of  the  experiments  of  Lehmann,  in  which  he  found  the  oriDecxki- 
biting  an  alkaline  reaction,  a  very  few  minutes  after  the  adnuH- 
tration  of  lactates  and  acetates.  In  one  instance,  by  experimeDtii| 
upon  a  person  with  congenital  extroversion  of  the  bladder,  invki 
the  orifices  of  the  ureters  were  exposed,^  he  found  that  the  xm 
became  alkaline  in  the  course  of  seven  minutes  after  the  ingatioi 
of  half  an  ounce  of  acetate  of  potass. 

The  pure  alkalies  and  their  carbonates^  according  to  the  same  ob- 
server, produce  a  similar  effect.  Bicarbonate  of  potass,  for  example, 
administered  in  doses  of  two  or  three  drachms,  causes  the  nrioe 
to  become  neutral  in  from  thirty  to  forty-five  minutes,  and  alkalioe 
in  the  course  of  an  hour.  It  is  in  this  way  that  certain  ^^anti-cil- 
culous"  or  '^  anti-lithic"  nostrums  operate,  when  given  with  a  view 
of  dissolving  concretions  in  the  bladder.  These  remedies,  whki 
are  usually  strongly  alkaline,  pass  into  the  urine,  and  by  giving  it 
an  alkaline  reaction,  produce  a  precipitation  of  the  earthy  phoi- 
phates.  Such  a  precipitate,  however,  so  far  from  indicating  die 
successful  disintegration  and  discharge  of  the  calculusy  can  only 
tend  to  increase  its  size  by  additional  deposits. 

Ferrocyanide  of  potassium^  when  introduced  into  the  circulation, 
appears  readily  in  the  urine.  Bernard'  observed  that  a  soladon  of 
this  salt,  after  being  injected  into  the  duct  of  the  submaxillarr 
gland,  could  be  detected  in  the  urine  at  the  end  of  twenty  minutA 

Iodine,  in  all  its  combinations,  passes  out  by  the  same  chanoeL 
We  have  found  that  after  the  administration  of  half  a  drachm  of 
the  syrup  of  iodide  of  iron,  iodine  appears  in  the  urine  at  the  end 
of  thirty  minutes,  and  continues  to  be  present  for  nearly  twentf- 
four  hours.  In  the  case  of  two  patients  who  had  been  taking  iodide 
of  potassium  freely,  one  of  them  for  two  months,  the  other  fiir 

*  Physiological  Chemistry,  vol.  ii.  p.  133. 

'  Lemons  de  Physiologic  Experimental^,  1855,  vol.  IL  pu  111* 
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weeks,  the  urine  still  contained  iodine  at  the  end  of  three  days 
after  the  suspension  of  the  medicine.  In  three  days  and  a  half, 
however,  it  was  no  longer  to  be  detected.  Iodine  appears  also,  after 
being  introduced  into  the  circulation,  both  in  the  saliva  and  the 
perspiration. 

Quinine^  when  taken  as  a  remedy,  has  also  been  detected  in  the 
urine.  Hher  passes  out  of  the  circalation  in  the  same  way.  We 
have  observed  the  odor  of  this  substance  very  perceptible  in  the 
urine,  after  it  had  been  inhaled  for  the  purpose  of  producing  aneas- 
theeia.  The  bile-pignierU  passes  into  the  urine  in  great  abundance 
in  some  cases  of  jaundice,  so  that  the  urine  may  have  a  deep  yellow 
or  yellowish  brown  tinge,  and  may  even  stain  linen  clothes,  with 
which  it  comes  in  contact,  of  a  similar  color.  The  saline  biliary 
gubstanceSj  viz.,  glyko-cholate  and  tauro-cholate  of  soda,  have  occa- 
sionally, according  to  Lfhmann,  been  also  found  in  the  urine.  In 
these  instances  the  biliary  matters  are  reabsorbed  from  the  hepatic 
duets,  and  afterward  conveyed  by  the  blood  to  the  kidneys. 

Sugar. — When  sugar  exists  in  unnatural  quantity  in  the  blood,  it 
passes  out  with  the  urine.  We  have  repeatedly  found  that  if  sugar 
be  artificially  introduced  into  the  circulation  in  rabbits,  or  injected 
into  the  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue  so  as  to  be  absorbed  by  the 
blood,  it  is  soon  discharged  by  the  kidneys.  It  has  been  shown  by 
Bernard'  that  the  rapidity  with  which  this  substance  appears  in  the 
urine  under  these  circumstances  varies  with  the  quantity  injected 
and  the  kind  of  sugar  used  for  the  experiment.  K  a  solution  of  16 
grains  of  glucose  be  injected  into  the  areolar  tissue  of  a  rabbit 
weighing  a  little  over  two  pounds,  it  is  entirely  destroyed  in  the  cir- 
culation, and  does  not  pass  out  with  the  urine.  A  dose  of  28  grains, 
however,  injected  in  the  same  way,  appears  in  the  urine  at  the  end 
of  two  hours,  80  grains  in  an  hour  and  a  half,  88  grains  in  an  hour, 
and  188  grains  in  fifteen  minutes.  Again,  the  kind  of  sugar  used 
causes  a  difference  in  this  respect.  For  while  16  grains  of  glucose 
may  be  injected  without  passing  out  by  the  kidneys,  7^  grains  of 
cane  sugar,  introduced  in  the  same  way,  fail  to  be  completely  de- 
stroyed in  the  circulation,  and  may  be  detected  in  the  urine.  In 
certain  forms  of  disease  (diabetes),  where  sugar  accumulates  in 
the  blood,  it  is  eliminated  by  the  same  channel ;  and  a  saccharine 
condition  of  the  urine,  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  its  quantity 

■  Le;on9  de  Phys.  Ezp.,  1855,  vol.  i.  p.  214  et  »eq. 
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and  specific  gravity,  constitutes  the  most  cbaracteristic  feature  of 
the  disease. 

Finally,  albumen  sometimes  shows  itself  in  the  urine  in  conse- 
quence of  various  morbid  conditions.  Most  acute  in6aminati(»i8 
of  the  internal  organs,  as  pneumonia,  pleurisy,  &;c.,  are  liable  to  be 
accompanied,  at  their  outset,  by  a  congestion  of  the  kidneys,  which 
produces  a  temporary  exudation  of  the  albuminous  elements  of  the 
blood.  Albumen  has  been  found  in  the  urine,  according  to  Simon, 
Becquerel,  and  others,  in  pericarditis,  pneumonia,  pleurisy,  bron- 
chitis, hepatitis,  inflammation  of  the  brain,  peritonitis,  metritis,  &c. 
We  have  observed  it,  as  a  temporary  condition,  in  pneumonia  and 
after  amputation  of  the  thigh.  Albuminous  urine  also  occurs  fre- 
quently in  pregnant  women,  and  in  those  affected  with  abdominal 
tumors,  where  the  pressure  upon  the  renal  veins  is  sufficient  to 
produce  passive  congestion  of  the  kidneys.  When  the  renal  con- 
gestion is  spontaneous  in  its  origin,  and  goes  on  to  produce  actual 
degeneration  of  the  tissue  of  the  kidneys,  as  in  Bright's  disease, 
the  same  symptom  occurs,  and  remains  as  a  permanent  condition. 
In  all  such  instances,  however,  as  the  above,  where  foreign  ingre- 
dients exist  in  the  urine,  these  substances  do  not  originate  in  the 
kidneys  themselves,  but  are  derived  from  the  blood,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  natural  ingredients  of  the  excretion. 

Changes  in  the  Urine  during  Decomposition. — When  the 
urine  is  allowed  to  remain  exposed,  after  its  discharge,  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  it  becomes  decomposed,  after  a  time,  like  any  other 
animal  fluid ;  and  this  decomposition  is  characterized  by  certain 
changes  which  take  place  in  a  regular  order  of  succession,  as  fol- 
lows:— 

After  a  few  hours  of  repose,  the  mucus  of  the  urine,  as  we  have 
mentioned  above,  collects  near  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  as  a  light, 
nearly  transparent,  cloudy  layer.  This  mucus,  being  an  organic  sub- 
stance, is  liable  to  putrefaction ;  and  if  the  temperature  to  which  it  is 
exposed  be  between  60®  and  100°  F.,  it  soon  becomes  altered  and 
communicates  these  alterations,  more  or  less  rapidly,  to  the  superna- 
tant fluid.  The  first  of  these  changes  is  called  the  acidfermeniation 
of  the  urine.  It  consists  in  the  production  of  a  free  acid,  usually 
lactic  acid,  from  some  of  the  undetermined  animal  matters  con- 
tained in  the  excretion.  This  fermentation  takes  place  very  early; 
within  the  first  twelve,  twenty-four,  or  forty-eight  hours,  according 
to  the  elevation  of  the  surrounding  temperature.     Perfectly  fresh 
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tirine,  as  we  have  already  stated,  coDtains  no  free  acid,  its  acid 
reaction  to  test  paper  being  dependent  entirely  on  the  presence  of 
biphospbate  of  soda.  Lactic  acid  nevertheless  has  been  so  fre- 
quently found  in  nearly  fresh  urine  as  to  lead  some  eminent 
chemists  (Berzelius,  Lehmann)  to  regard  it  as  a  natural  constituent 
of  the  excretion.  It  has  been  subsequently  found,  however,  that 
urine,  though  entirely  free  from  lactic  when  first  passed,  may  fre- 
quently present  traces  of  this  substance  afler  some  hours'  exposure 
to  the  air.  The  lactic  acid  is  undoubtedly  formed,  in  these  cases, 
by  the  decomposition  of  some  animal  substance  contained  in  the 
urine.  Its  production  in  this  way,  though  not  constant,  seems  to 
be  sufficiently  frequent  to  be  regarded  as  a  normal  process. 

In  consequence  of  the  presence  of  this  acid,  the  urates  are  par- 
tially decomposed ;  and  a  crystalline  deposit  of  free  uric  acid  slowly 
takes  place,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  a  little  nitric  or  muriatic  acid 
had  been  artificially  mixed  with  the  urine.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  urine  which  is  abundant  in  the  urates  frequently  shows  a  de- 
posit of  crystallized  uric  acid  some  hours  after  it  has  been  passed, 
though  it  may  have  been  perfectly  free  from  deposit  at  the  time 
of  its  emission. 

During  the  period  of  the  "  acid  fermentation,"  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  oxalic  acid  is  also  sometimes  produced  in  a  similar 
manner  with  the  lactic.  It  is  very  certain  that  the  deposit  of  oxa- 
late of  lime,  far  from  being  a  dangerous  or  even  morbid  symptom, 
as  it  was  at  one  time  regarded,  is  frequently  present  in  perfectly 
normal  urine  after  a  day  or  two  of  exposure  to  the  atmosphere. 
We  have  often  observed  it,  under  these  circumstances,  when  no 
morbid  symptom  could  be  detected  in  connection  with  either  the 
kidneys  or  any  other  bodily  organ.  Now,  whenever  oxalic  acid 
is  formed  in  the  urine,  it  must  necessarily  be  deposited  under 
the  form  of  oxalate  of  lime;  since  this  salt  is  entirely  insoluble 
both  in  water  and  in  the  urine,  even  when  heated  to  the  boiling 
point.  It  is  difficult  to  understand,  therefore,  when  oxalate  of 
lime  is  found  as  a  deposit  in  the  urine,  how  it  can  previously  have 
been  held  in  solution.  Its  oxalic  acid  is  in  all  probability  gradually 
formed,  as  we  have  said,  in  the  urine  itself;  uniting,  as  fast  as  it  is 
produced,  with  the  lime  previously  in  solution,  and  thus  appearing 
as  a  crystalline  deposit  of  oxalate  of  lime.  It  is  much  more  probable 
that  this  is  the  trae  explanation,  since,  in  the  cases  to  which  we 
allude,  the  crystals  of  oxalate  of  lime  grow,  as  it  were,  in  the  cloud 
of  mucus  which  collects  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  while  the 
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supernatant  floid  remains  clear.    These  arystak  are  of  minute  nie^ 

transparenti  and  oolorkii^ 
Fig.  116.  and  have  the  form  of  regnlir 

octohedra,  or  double  quad- 
rangular pyramidsi  unitsd 
base  to  base.  (Fig.  116.)  The^ 
make  their  appearance  uso- 
allj  about  the  commence- 
ment of  the  second  day,  the 
urine  at  the  same  time  cod- 
tinning  dear  and  retaining 
its  acid  reaction.  This  depo- 
sit is  of  frequent  occurrence 
when  no  substance  contain- 
ing oxalic  acid  or  oxalates 
has  been  taken  with  the  food. 
At  the  end  of  some  days 
the  changes  above  described 
come  to  an  end,  and  are  succeeded  by  a  different  process  known  as 
the  aUcaUne/ermenUUion.  This  consists  essentially  in  the  decompo- 
sition or  metamorphosis  of  the  urea  into  carbonate  of  ammonia. 
As  the  alteration  of  the  mucus  advances,  it  loses  the  power  of  pro- 
ducing lactic  and  oxalic  acids,  and  becomes  a  ferment  capable  of 
acting  by  catalysis  upon  the  urea,  and  of  exciting  its  deocmiposition 
as  above.  We  have  already  mentioned  that  urea  may  be  converted 
into  carbonate  of  ammonia  by  prolonged  boiling  or  by  contact 
with  decomposing  animal  substances.  In  this  conversion,  the  urea 
unites  with  the  elements  of  two  equivalents  of  water;  and  oonse^ 
quently  it  is  not  susceptible  of  the  transformation  when  in  a  dry 
state,  but  only  when  in  solution  or  supplied  with  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  moisture.  The  presence  of  mucus,  in  a  state  of  incipient 
decomposition,  is  also  necessary,  to  act  the  part  of  a  catalytic  body. 
Consequently  if  the  urine  when  first  discharged  be  passed  through 
a  succession  of  close  filters,  so  as  to  separate  and  retain  its  mucus,  it 
may  be  afterward  kept,  for  an  almost  indefinite  time,  without  altera- 
tion. But  under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  mucus,  as  soon  as  its 
putrefaction  has  commenced,  excites  the  decomposition  of  the  urea, 
and  carbonate  of  ammonia  begins  to  be  developed. 

The  first  portions  of  the  ammoniacal  salt  thus  produced  begin  to 
neutralize  the  biphosphate  of  soda,  so  that  the  acid  reaction  of  the 
urine  diminishes  in  intensity.    This  reaction  gradually  becomes 
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weaker  and  weaker,  as  the  fermentation  proceeds,  until  it  at  last 
disappears  altogether,  and  the  urine  becomes  neutraL  The  produc- 
tion of  carbonate  of  ammonia  still  continuing,  the  reaction  of  the 
fluid  then  becomes  alkaline,  and  its  alkalescence  grows  more  strongly 
pronounced  with  the  constant  accumulation  of  the  ammoniacal  salt. 

The  rapidity  with  which  this  alteration  proceeds  depends  on  the 
character  of  tiie  urine,  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  mucus  which 
it  contains,  and  the  elevation  of  the  surrounding  temperature.  The 
urine  passed  early  in  the  forenoon,  which  is  often  neutral  at  the 
time  of  its  discharge,  will  of  course  become  alkaline  more  readily 
than  that  which  has  at  first  a  strongly  acid  reaction.  In  the  summer, 
urine  ¥rill  become  alkaline,  if  freely  exposed,  on  the  third,  fourth, 
or  fifth  day ;  while  in  the  winter,  a  specimen  kept  in  a  cool  place 
may  still  be  neutral  at  the  end  of  fifteen  days.  In  cases  of  paralysis 
of  the  bladder,  on  the  other  hand,  accompanied  with  cystitis,  where 
the  mucus  is  increased  in  quantity  and  altered  in  quality,  and  the 
urine  retained  in  the  bladder  for  ten  or  twelve  hours  at  the  tem- 
perature of  the  body,  the  change  may  go  on  much  more  rapidly,  so 
that  the  urine  may  be  distinctly  alkaline  and  ammoniacal  at  the 
time  of  its  discharge.  In  these  cases,  however,  it  is  really  acid 
when  first  secreted  by  the  kidneys,  and  becomes  alkaline  while 
retained  in  the  interior  of  the  bladder. 

The  first  effect  of  the  alkaline  condition  of  the  urine,  thus  pro- 
duced, is  the  precipitation  of  the  earthy  phosphates.  These  salts, 
being  insoluble  in  neutral  and  alkaline  fluids,  begin  to  precipitate  as 
soon  as  the  natural  acid  reaction  of  the  urine  has  fairly  disappeared, 
and  thus  produce  in  the  fluid  a  whitish  turbidity.  This  precipitate 
slowly  settles  upon  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  vessel,  or  is  partly 
entangled  with  certain  animal  matters  which  rise  to  the  surface  and 
form  a  thin,  opaline  scum  upon  the  urine.  There  are  no  crystals 
to  be  seen  at  this  time,  but  the  deposit  is  entirely  amorphous  and 
granular  in  character. 

The  next  change  consists  in  the  production  of  two  new  double 
salts  by  the  action  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  on  the  phosphates  of 
soda  and  magnesia.  One  of  these  is  the  '^  triple  phosphate,"  phos- 
phate of  magnesia  and  ammonia  (2MgO,NH40,PO^-(-2HO).  The 
other  is  the  phosphate  of  soda  and  ammonia  (NaO,NH40,HO,PO^-(- 
8H0X  The  phosphate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia  is  formed  from 
the  phosphate  of  magnesia  in  the  urine  (3MgO,PO^-(-7HO)  by  the 
replacement  of  one  equivalent  of  magnesia  by  one  of  ammonia. 
The  crystals  of  this  salt  are  very  elegant  and  characteristic.    They 
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depoKlted  from  health  j  arine,  daring  alkaline  fermen- 
tation. 


show  themselves  throughout  all  parts  of  the  miztare;  growing  gra- 
daally  in  the  mucus  at  the  bottom,  adhering  to  the  sides  of  the 

glass,  and  scattered  aband- 
^«-  ^^''-  antly  over  the  film  which  col- 

lects, as  we  have  mentioned, 
upon  the  surface.  By  their 
refractive  power,  they  give 
to  this  film  a  peculiar  glisten- 
ing or  iridescent  appearance, 
which  is  nearly  always  visi- 
ble at  the  end  of  six  or  seven 
days.  The  crystals  are  per- 
fectly colorless  and  transpa- 
rent, and  have  the  form  of 
triangular  prisms,  generally 
with  bevelled  extremities. 
(Fig.  117.)  Frequently,  also^ 
their  edges  and  angles  are 
replaced  by  secondary  fooets. 
They  are  insoluble  in  alkalies,  but  are  easily  dissolved  by  acids, 
even  in  a  very  dilute  form.  At  first  they  are  of  minute  size,  bat 
gradually  increase,  so  that  after  seven  or  eight  days  they  may 
become  visible  to  the  naked  eye. 

The  phosphate  of  soda  and  ammonia  is  formed,  in  a  similar  man- 
ner to  the  above,  by  the  union  of  ammonia  with  the  phosphate  cf 
soda  previously  existing  in  the  urine.  Its  crystals  resemble  very 
much  those  just  described,  except  that  their  prisms  are  of  a  quad- 
rangular form,  or  some  figure  derived  from  it.  They  are  inter- 
mingled with  the  preceding  in  the  putrefying  urine,  and  are  afiected 
in  the  same  way  by  chemical  reagents. 

As  the  putrefaction  of  the  urine  continues,  the  carbonate  of  am- 
monia which  is  produced,  after  saturating  all  the  other  ingredients 
with  which  it  is  capable  of  entering  into  combination,  b^ns  to 
be  given  off  in  a  free  form.  The  urine  then  acquires  a  strong 
ammoniacal  odor;  and  a  piece  of  moistened  test  paper,  held  a  little 
above  its  surface,  will  have  its  color  immediately  turned  by  the 
alkaline  gas  escaping  from  the  fluid.  This  is  the  source  of  the 
ammoniacal  vapor  which  is  so  freely  given  off  from  stables  and  from 
dung  heaps,  or  wherever  urine  is  allowed  to  remain  and  decompose. 
This  process  continues  until  all  the  urea  has  been  destroyed,  and 
until  the  products  of  its  decomposition  have  either  united  with 
other  substances,  or  have  finally  escaped  in  a  gaseous  form. 


SECTION  II. 
NERVOUS    SYSTEM. 


CHAPTER   I. 


GENERAL  STRUCTURE   AND  FUNCTIONS  OP  THE 

NERVOUS  SYSTEM 

In  entering  upon  the  study  of  the  nervous  system,  we  commenee' 
the  examination  of  an  entirely  different  order  of  phenomena  from 
those  whieh  have  thus  far  engaged  our  attention.  Hitherto  we 
have  studied  the  physical  and  chemical  actions  taking  place  in  the 
body  and  constituting  together  the  process  of  nutrition.  We  have 
seen  how  the  lungs  absorb  and  exhale  different  gases;  how  the 
stomach  dissolves  the  food  introduced  into  it,  and  how  the  tissues 
produce  and  destroy  different  substances  by  virtue  of  the  varied 
transformations  which  take  place  in  their  interior.  In  all  these 
instances,  we  have  found  each  organ  and  each  tissue  possessing 
certain  properties  and  performing  certain  functions,  of  a  physical 
or  chemical  nature,  which  belong  exclusively  to  it,  and  are  charac- 
teristic of  its  action. 

The  functions  of  the  nervous  system,  however,  are  neither  phy- 
sical nor  chemical  in  their  nature.  They  do  not  correspond,  in 
their  mode  of  operation,  with  any  known  phenomena  belonging  to 
these  two  orders.  The  nervous  system,  on  the  contrary,  acts  only 
upon  other  organs,  in  some  unexplained  manner,  so  as  to  excite  or 
modify  the  functions  peculiar  to  them.  It  is  not  therefore  an  appa- 
ratus which  acts  for  itself,  but  is  intended  entirely  for  the  purpose 
of  influencing,  in  an  indirect  manner,  the  action  of  other  organs. 
Its  object  is  to  connect  and  associate  the  functions  of  different  parts 
of  the  body,  and  to  cause  them  to  act  in  harmony  with  each  other. 
20 
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This  object  may  be  more  fully  exemplified  as  follows: — 
Each  organ  and  tissue  in  the  body  has  certain  properties  peculiar 
to  it,  which  may  be  called  into  activity  by  the  operation  of  a  stimu- 
lus or  exciting  cause.  This  capacity,  which  all  the  organs  possen, 
of  reacting  under  the  influence  of  a  stimulus,  is  called  their  excita- 
bility, or  irritability.  We  have  often  had  occasion  to  notice  this  pro- 
perty of  irritability,  in  experiments  related  in  the  foregoing  pages. 
We  have  seen,  for  example,  that  if  the  heart  of  a  frog,  after  being 
removed  from  the  body,  be  touched  with  the  point  of  a  needle,  it 
immediately  contracts,  and  repeats  the  movement  of  an  ordinary 
pulsation.  If  the  leg  of  a  frog  be  separated  from  the  thigh,  its 
integument  removed,  and  the  poles  of  a  galvanic  battery  brought 
in  contact  with  the  exposed  surfBtce  of  the  muscles,  a  violent  con- 
traction takes  place  every  time  the  electric  circuit  is  completed. 
In  this  instance,  the  stimulus  to  the  muscles  is  supplied  by  the 
electric  discharge,  as,  in  the  case  of  the  heart  above  mentionedi  it  is 
supplied  by  the  contact  of  the  steel  needle;  and  in  both,  a  muscu- 
lar contraction  is  the  immediate  consequence.  K  we  introduce  a 
metallic  catheter  into  the  empty  stomach  of  a  dog  through  a  gastric 
fistula,  and  gently  irritate  with  it  the  mucous  membranCi  a  secreticm 
of  gastric  juice  at  once  begins  to  take  place ;  and  if  food  be  intro- 
duced the  fluid  is  poured  out  in  still  greater  abundance.  We  know 
also  that  if  the  integument  be  exposed  to  contact  with  a  heated 
body,  or  to  friction  with  an  irritating  liquid,  an  excitement  of  the 
circulation  is  at  once  produced,  which  again  passes  away  after  the 
removal  of  the  irritating  cause. 

In  all  these  instances  we  find  that  the  organ  which  is  called  into 
activity  is  excited  by  the  direct  application  of  some  stimulus  to  its 
own  tissues.  But  this  is  not  usually  the  manner  in  which  the  dif- 
ferent functions  are  excited  during  life.  The  stimulus  which  calb 
into  action  the  organs  of  the  living  body  is  usually  not  direct,  but 
indirect  in  its  operation.  Generally  speaking,  the  organs  which  are 
situated  in  distant  parts  are  connected  with  each  other  by  such  a 
sympathy,  that  the  activity  of  one  is  influenced  by  the  condition  of 
the  others.  The  muscles,  for  example,  are  almost  never  called  into 
action  by  an  external  stimulus  operating  directly  upon  their  own 
fibres,  but  by  one  which  is  applied  to  some  other  organ,  either  a4ja- 
cent  or  remote.  Thus  the  peristaltic  action  of  the  muscular  coat  of 
the  intestine  commences  when  the  food  is  brought  in  contact  with 
its  mucous  membrane.  The  lachrymal  gland  is  excited  to  an  in- 
creased activity  by  anything  which  causes  irritation  of  the  conjunc* 
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tiva.  In  all  such  iDslanoes,  the  phyidologioal  oonnectioD  between 
two  different  organs  is  established  through  the  medium  of  the 
nerrous  system. 

The  function  of  the  nervous  system  may  therefore  be  defined,  in 
the  simplest  terms,  as  follows :  It  is  intended  to  astoeiaie  the  different 
parts  of  the  body  in  such  a  manner^  that  an  action  may  he  excited  m  one 
organ  by  meane  of  a  etimulue  applied  to  (mother. 

The  instances  of  this  mode  of  action  are  exceedingly  numerous. , 
Thus,  the  light  which  falls  upon  the  retina  produces  a  contraction 
of  the  pupiL  The  presence  of  food  in  the  stomach  causes  the  gall- 
bladder to  discharge  its  contents  into  the  duodenum.  The  ezpul- 
sive  efforts  of  coughing  are  excited  by  a  foreign  body  entangled  in 
the  glottis. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  the  great  importance  of  this  function, 
particularly  in  the  higher  animals  and  in  man,  whose  organization 
is  an  exceedingly  complicated  one.  For  the  different  organs  of  the 
body,  in  order  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  whole  frame,  must 
not  only  act  and  perform  their  functions,  but  they  must  act  in  har- 
mony with  each  other,  and  at  the  right  time,  and  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. The  functions  of  circulation,  of  respiration,  and  of  digestion, 
are  so  mutually  dependent^  that  if  their  actions  do  not  take  place 
harmoniously,  and  in  proper  order,  a  serious  disturbance  must 
inevitably  follow.  When  the  muscular  system  is  excited  by  unu- 
sual exertion,  the  circulation  is  also  quickened.  The  blood  arrives 
more  rapidly  at  the  heart,  and  is  sent  in  greater  quantity  to  the 
lungs.  If  the  movements  of  respiration  were  not  accelerated,  at 
the  same  time,  through  the  connections  of  the  nervous  system,  there 
would  immediately  follow  deficiency  of  aeration,  pulmonary  conges- 
tion, and  accumulation  of  blood  on  the  right  side  of  the  heart.  If 
the  iris  were  not  stimulated  to  contract  by  the  iufluence  of  the  light 
fiUling  on  the  retina,  the  delicate  expansion  of  the  optic  nerve 
would  be  dazzled  by  any  unusual  brilliancy,  and  vision  would  be 
obscured  or  confused.  In  all  the  higher  animals,  therefore,  where 
the  different  functions  of  the  body  are  performed  by  distinct  organs, 
situated  in  different  parts  of  the  frame,  it  is  necessary  that  their 
action  should  be  thus  regulated  and  harmonized  by  the  operation 
of  the  nervous  system. 

The  manner  in  which  this  is  accomplished  is  as  follows: — 
The  nervous  system,  however  simple  or  however  complicated  it 
may  be,  consists  always  of  two  difierent  kiuds  of  tissue,  which  are 
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distingaished  from  each  other  by  their  color,  their  8knictaic,al 
their  mode  of  action.  One  of  these  is  known  as  the  tohite  ni^ 
or  the  Jibroiu  tissue.  It  constitutes  the  whole  of  the  sabstanoeodh 
nervous  trunks  and  branches,  and  is  found  in  large  qatntityoiii 
exterior  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  in  the  central  parts  of  the  Ui 
and  cerebellum.  In  the  latter  situational  it  is  of  a  soft  oonsiataB. 
like  curdled  cream,  and  of  a  uniform,  opaque  white  color.  Ii 
.  the  trunks  and  branches  of  the  nerves  it  has  the  same  opift 
white  color,  but  is  at  the  same  time  of  a  firmer  oonsisteni^,  on; 
to  its  being  mingled  with  condensed  areolar  tissue.  Examined  h 
the  microscope,  the  white  substance  is  seen  to  be  composed  em;- 
where  of  minute  fibres  or  filaments,  the  "ultimate  nervou  St 
ments,"  running  in  a  direction  very  nearly  paraUel  with  each  otk 
These  filaments  are  cylindrical  in  shape,  and  vary  considertUjii 
size.  Those  which  are  met  with  in  the  spinal  cord  and  the  bnii 
are  the  smallest,  and  have  an  average  diameter  of  Tviii  ^^ 
inch.  In  the  trunks  and  branches  of  the  nerves  they  average  nn 
of  an  inch. 

The  structure  of  the  ultimate  nervous  filament  is  as  foUovs: 
The  exterior  of  each  filament  consists  of  a  colorlesa,  tranqMuoi 
tubular  membrane,  which  is  seen  with  some,  difficulty  in  the  natanl 
condition  of  the  fibre,  owing  to  the  extreme  delicacy  of  its  textore, 
and  to  its  cavity  being  completely  filled  with  a  substance  ven 
similar  to  it  in  refractive  power.    In  the  interior  of  this  tnbnlir 
membrane  there  is  contained  a  thick,  softish,  semi-fluid  nenroos 
matter,  which  is  white  and  glistening  by  reflected  light|  and  ii 
c-iUed  the  "white  substance  of  Schwann."    Finally,  running  longi- 
tudinally through  the  central  part  of  each  filament,  is  a  namv 
ribbon-shaped  cord,  of  rather  firm  consistency,  and  of  a  semi- 
transparent  grayish  color.    This  central  portion  is  called  the  ''ixii 
cylinder,"  or  the  "  flattened  band."    It  is  enveloped  everywhere  by 
the  tfcmi-fluid  white  substance,  and  the  whole  invested  by  the  ex- 
ternal tubular  membrane. 

When  nervous  matter  is  prepared  for  the  microscope  and  exa- 
mined by  transmitted  light,  two  remarkable  appearances  an 
observed  in  its  filaments,  produced  by  the  contact  of  foreign  sub- 
stances. In  the  first  place  the  unequal  pressure,  to  which  the  fila- 
ments are  accidentally  subjected  in  the  process  of  diwiocition  and 
preparation,  produces  an  irregularly  bulging  or  variooee  appeaimaoe 
in  them  at  various  points,  owing  to  the  readiness  with  which  the 
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MDii-flaid  white  anbrtanoe  in  their  interior  is  displaced  in  difibrent 
direotions.  (Fig.  118.)  Sometimes  spots  may  be  seen  here  and 
there,  vhere  the  nervous 
matter  has  been  entirely 
pressed  apart  in  the  centre 
of  a  filament,  so  that  there 
appears  to  be  an  entire  brealc 
in  its  continuity,  while  the 
inresting  membrane  may  be 
still  seen,  passing  across  from 
one  portion  to  the  other. 
When  a  nerrociB  filament  is 
torn  across  nnder  the  micro- 
mope  and  subjected  to  pres 
sore,  a  certain  quantity  of  the 
semi-fluid  white  substance  is 
pressed  oat  from  its  torn 
extremity,  and  may  be  en- 
tirely separated  from  it,  so 
as  to  present  itself  under  the 

form  of  irregularly  rounded  drops  of  various  sizes  (a,  a,  a),  scat- 
tered over  the  field  of  the  microscope.  The  varicose  appearance 
above  alluded  to  is  more  frequently  seen  in  the  smaller  nervons 
filaments  from  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  owing  to  their  soft  con- 
sistency and  the  readiness  with  which  they  yield  to  pressure. 

The  second  effect  produced  by  the  artificial  preparation  of  the 
nervons  matter  is  a  partial  coagulation  of  the  white  substance  of 
Schwann.  In  its  natural  condition  this  substance  has  the  same 
consistency  throughout,  and  appears  perfectly  transparent  and 
homt^neons  by  transmitted  lighL  As  soon,  however,  as  the  nerv- 
ous filament  is  removed  from  its  natural  situation,  and  brought  in 
oontact  with  air,  water,  or  other  unnatural  fluids,  the  soft  snbstanoe 
immediately  under  the  investing  membrane  begins  to  coagulate. 
It  increases  in  consistency,  and  at  the  same  time  becomes  more 
highly  refractive ;  so  that  it  presents  on  each  side,  immediately 
underneath  the  investing  membrane,  a  thin  layer  of  a  peculiar 
glistening  aspect.  (Fig.  119.)  At  first,  this  change  takes  place 
only  in  the  outer  portions  of  tfae  white  suhstance  of  Schwann. 
The  coagulating  process,  however,  subsequendy  goes  on,  and 
gradually  advances  from  the  edges  of  tfae  filament  toward  its 
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oeatre,  antil  its  entire  thickneaa  after  a  time  prannti  tbe  a 
pearanoe.    The  efiect  of  the  same  proceat  oaa  also  be  leeD  ia^|     \ 
portioiu  of  tbe  wlitKiBl 
Fig.  lis.  staDoe    which    Ban  k 

proaoed  oat  from  tbe  inm 
of  the  fllamenb,  lodiU 
float  aboDt  in  the  Ion  ^ 
<Irop&  (Fig.  118,0.)  Tb 
drops  are  alwaji  ami 
with  a  lajer  of  coagilai 
material  which  is  tUcte 
and  more  opaqne  in  profv- 
tion  to  the  leogth  of  tix 
which  has  elapsed  unoe  it 
commencement  of  the  ilxt- 
ation. 

The     nervous    filuMU 

'"Ti^ili"^';    have    essentially  the  am 

H  prMnuitDf    atructare   in  the  brain  ud 

spinal  oord  as  in  tbenerfw 

<rll>id<Tpu>«unuIlie  rnplnred  ponlna.    Tbaiiiil-      tmnks    and    brRncbe*;   (»1t 

«uid«or*ibl^«™"i.'Lmi.""'""  ""  '  they  are  of  much  smSe 
size  in  the  former  than  in  At 
latter  situation.  In  tbe  nervous  trunks  and  branches,  bowem, 
outside  tbe  cranial  and  spina)  cavities,  there  exists,  aaperadded  to 
the  nervous  filaments  and  interwoven  with  tfaem,  a  large  amoantof 
ordinary  areolar  or  fibrous  tissue,  which  protects  them  fixim  iojnij, 
and  gives  to  this  portion  of  the  nervous  system  a  peculiar  doiii^ 
and  resistance.  This  diiference  in  consistency  between  the  whitenb- 
stance  of  the  nerves  and  that  of  tbe  brain  and  spinal  oord  is  owiifr 
therefore,  exclusively  to  the  presence  of  ordioary  flbrooi  tianeii 
the  nerves,  while  it  is  wanting  in  the  brain  and  spinal  oord.  Tit 
consistency  of  the  nervous  filaments  theraselTes  is  the  maa  ■ 
each  situation. 

Tbe  nervous  filaments  are  arranged,  in  tbe  nervous  trvaka  mi 
branches,  in  a  direction  nearly  parallel  with  each  other.  A  9tltM 
number  of  them  are  collected  in  the  form  o(  a  btmdls^  vUrih^ 
invested  with  a  layer  of  fibrous  tissue,  in  which  nm-ilWHHB 
bloodvessels,  destined  for  the  nutrition  of  the 
mary  bundles  are  united  again  into  secondary,  the 
tertiary,  &&.     A  nerve,  therefore,  consists  of  a  IaT:ge 
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Fig.  120. 


mate  filamente,  associated  with  each  other  in  larger  or  smaller 
packets,  aud  bound  together  by  the  iaveating  fibrous  layers.  When 
a  nerve  ia  said  to  become  branch- 
ed or  "divided"  in  any  part  of 
ita  course,  this  division  merely 
implies  that  some  of  its  filaments 
leave  the  bundles  with  which 
they  were  previously  associated, 
and  pursue  a  different  direction. 
(Fig.  120.)  A  nerve  which  ori- 
ginates, for  example,  from  the 
apinal  cord  in  the  region  of  the 
neck,  and  runs  down  the  upper 
extremity,  dividing  and  aubdivid- 
ing,  to  be  finally  distributed  to 
the  integument  and  muscles  of 
the  band,  contains  at  its  point  of 
origin  all  the  filaments  into  which 
it  is  aflerward  divided,  and  which 
are  merely  separated  at  succes- 
sive points  from  the  main  bundle. 
The  ultimate  filaments,  accorJ- 
iDgly,  are  continuous  throughout, 
and  do  not  themselves  divide  at 
any  point  between  their  origin  Di»i>ion  of  >  sr.vn,  .nowmg  faniaa  »f 
and  their  final  distribution.  oi»tntnn  (ft,  ■:,  -i.  o. 

When  &  nerve,  furthermore,  is 
said  to  "inosculate"  with  another  nerve,  as  when  the  infra-orbital 
inosculates  with  the  facial,  or  the  cervical  nerves  inosculate  with 
each  other,  this  means  simply  that  some  of  the  filaments  composing 
the  first  nervous  bundle  separate  from  it,  and  cross  over  to  form  a 
part  of  the  second,  while  some  of  those  belonging  to  the  second 
cross  over  and  join  the  first  (Fig.  121);  but  the  individual  filaments 
in  each  instance  remain  continuous  and  preserve  their  identity 
throughout.  This  fact  is  of  great  physiological  importance;  since 
the  white  or  fibrous  nerve -substance  is  everywhere  aimply  an 
organ  of  transmission.  It  serves  to  convey  the  nervous  impulse  in 
various  directions,  from  without  inward,  or  from  within  outward; 
and  as  each  nervoua  filament  acts  independently  of  the  others,  it 
will  convey  an  impression  or  a  stimulus  continuously  from  its 
origin  to  ita  termination,  and  will  always  have  the  same  character 
'  and  function  in  every  part  of  its  course. 
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The  other  variet;  of  neirouB  matter  is  knoim  at  tbe  itjm 
Umee.    It  is  Bometimea  called  "cineritiona  matter,"  aad  wii 


Fig.  122. 


"  reaicular  nenrioe."  It  is  found  in  the  central  parts  of  the  ipiial 
cord,  at  the  base  of  the  brain  in  isolated  masfiee,  and  ia  alao  ii 
oat  as  a  continuous  layer  on  the  external  portiona  of  the  cetf^HOB 
and  cerebellum.  It  also  conatitutes  the  subataace  of  all  the  pi- 
glia  of  the  great  sjm^ii» 
tic  Examined  by  the  micro- 
scope,  it  conaiBta  of  Tcndei 
or  cells,  of  Tariooa  forma  ud 
sizes,  imbedded  in  a  giayttk, 
granular,  intercellular  nV 
stance,  and  containing  iln, 
very  frequently,  grannlei  of 
grayish  pigmentary  matter. 
It  is  to  the  presence  of  tbii 
granular  pigment  that  tbii 
kind  of  nerrous  matter  own 
the  ashy  or  "cineritiona"  color 
from  which  it  derivoa  ill 
nama  The  oells  oomponif 
it  vary  in  siae,  aooording  to 
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^SiilUker,  from  ,„<„„  to  j^,  of  an  ineh.    The  largest  of  them  have 
ML  very  distinct  nucleus  and  nucleolus.  (Fig.  122.)    Kany  of  them 
Mire  provided  with  long  proceaaes  or  projections,  which  are  some- 
"ttimes  divided  into  two  or  three  smaller  branches.    These  cells  are 
'intermingled,  in  all  the  collections  of  gray  matter,  witfa  nerroos 
-^laments,  and  are  entangled  with  their  extremities  in  such  a  man- 
iier  fhat  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  ascertain  the  exact  nature  of 
fhe  anatomical  relations  existing  between  them.    It  is  certain  that 
in  Bomc  instances  the  slender  processes  running  oat  from  the  nerv- 
ous vesicles  become  at  last  continuous  with  the  filaments ;  but  it  is 
not  known  whether  this  be  tbe  case  in  all  or  even  in  a  majority  of 
instances.     The  extremities  of  the  filaments,  however,  are  at  all 
events  brought  into  very  close  relation  with  tbe  vesicles  or  cells  of 
the  gray  matter. 

Every  collection  of  gray  matter,  whatever  be  its  situation  or 
relative  size  in  the  nervous  system,  is  called  a  ganglion  or  nervous 
centre.  Its  function  is  to  receive  impressions  conveyed  to  it  by  the 
nervous  filaments,  and  to  send  out  by  them  impulses  which  are  to 
be  transmitted  to  distant  organs.  The  ganglia,  therefore,  originate 
nervous  power,  so  to  speak ;  while  the  filaments  and  the  nerves 
only  transmit  it  Now  we  shall  find  that,  in  the  structure  of  every 
nervous  system,  tbe  ganglia  are  connected,  first  with  the  difierent 
organs,  by  bundles  of  filaments  wbtcb  are  called  nerves;  and  secondly 
iritb  each  other,  by  other  bundles  which  are  termed  commissures. 
The  entire  system  is  accordingly  made  up  of  ganglia,  nerves,  and 
eommittureg. 

The  simplest  form  of  nervous  system  is  probably  that  found  in 
tbe  five-rayed  starfish.    This  animal  belongs  to  tbe  type  known 
as   radiata;  that  is,  animals  whose 
organs  radiate  from  a  central  point,  ^'r- 1^- 

so  as  to  form  a  circular  series  of  JL. 

similar  parts,  each  organ  being  re-  jH 

peated   at  different  points  of  tbe  jHt 

circumference.  The  starfish  (Fig.  ^|i|^^  ^i^H  iHJ^Utt^ 
123)  consists  of  a  central  mass,  ^^^Hlfl^MJ^^^r^ 
with  five  arms  or  limbs  radiating  ^^^^^|^^^^^^ 

Trom  it    In  the  centre  is  the  mouth,  ^^^^^^E^  ^ 

and  immediately  beneath  it  tbe  sto-  ^^H^^K:. 

mach    or   digestive    cavity,  which  -^^BF^  ^i^^t 

sends  prolongations  into  every  one         JHT^  ^^^^^^BP 

of  the  projecting  limbs.    There  is        W^   J^^^^^I^H^ 
also  contained  in  each  limb  a  porUoD      j,  utohJ^^^^^^^^^ 
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of  the  glandular  and  muscular  sjstemsi  and  the  whole  iseonnl 
by  a  sensitive  integument.  The  nervous  system  connstB  d  bt 
similar  ganglia,  situated  in  the  central  portion,  at  the  haae  o(  it 
arms.  These  ganglia  are  connected  with  each  other  bj  oonai 
sures,  so  as  to  form  a  nervous  collar  or  ohain,  surroaiKUng  it 
orifice  of  the  digestive  cavity.  Each  ganglion  also  sends  offnem 
the  filaments  of  which  are  distributed  to  the  organs  oontiined  i 
the  corresponding  limb. 

We  have  already  stated  that  the  proper  function  of  the  nenrw 
system  is  to  enable  a  stimulus,  acting  upon  one  organ,  to  prodw 
motion  or  excitement  in  another.  This  is  accomplished,  in  tk 
starfish,  in  the  following  manner: — 

When  any  stimulus  or  irritation  is  applied  to  the  integument  (f 
one  of  the  arms,  it  is  transmitted  by  the  nerves  of  the  integomai 
to  the  ganglion  situated  near  the  mouth.  Arrived  here,  it  i 
received  by  the  gray  matter  of  the  ganglion,  and  immediately  eoi- 
verted  into  an  impulse  which  is  sent  out  by  other  filaments  to  tk 
muscles  of  the  corresponding  limb;  and  a  muscular  oontraction  lod 
movement  consequently  take  place.  The  muscles  therefore  oootnct 
in  consequence  of  an  irritation  which  has  been  applied  to  the  skii. 
This  is  called  the  "reflex  action*'  of  the  nervous  system;  because  tk 
stimulus  is  first  sent  inward  by  the  nerves  of  the  integumoit,  and 
then  returned  or  reflected  back  from  the  ganglion  upon  the  moadoi 
It  must  be  recollected  that  this  action  does  not  necessarily  indiole 
any  sensation  or  volition,  nor  even  any  consciousness  on  Uie  part  of 
the  animal.  The  function  of  the  gray  matter  is  simply  to  reoeife 
the  impulse  conveyed  to  it,  and  to  reflect  or  send  back  another;  lad 
this  may  be  accomplished  altogether  involuntarily,  and  without  the 
existence  of  any  conscious  perception. 

Where  the  irritation  applied  to  the  integument  is  of  an  ordinaiy 
character  and  not  very  intense,  it  is  simply  reflected,  as  above 
described,  from  the  corresponding  ganglion  back  to  the  same  limb. 
But  if  it  be  of  a  peculiar  character,  or  of  greater  intensity  than  usoil, 
it  may  be  also  transmitted  by  the  commissures  to  the  neighboring 
ganglia;  and  so  two,  three,  four,  or  even  all  five  of  the  limbs  maj 
be  set  in  motion  by  a  stimulus  applied  to  the  integument  of  one  of 
them.  Now,  as  all  the  limbs  of  the  animal  have  the  same  stmctait 
and  contain  the  same  organs,  their  action  will  also  be  the  same; 
and  the  effect  of  this  communication  of  the  stimulus  fn>m  one  to 
the  other  by  means  of  commissures  will  be  a  repetition,  or  ralber 
a  simultaneous  production  of  similar  movements  in  difiEerent  parts 
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^•f  (be  body.     According  to  the  oharaoter  and  iDtansity,  therefore, 

^W  tbe  origioal  BtimuluB,  it  will  be  followed  by  a  response  from 

M^Be,  several,  or  all  of  the  different  parts  of  the  animal  frame. 

"^  s.  It  will  be  seen  also  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  Qerrous  filaments, 

V  ^IKring  essentially  in  their  functions.     One  set  of  these  fibres  ran 

h  from  tbe  sensitive  surfaces  to  the  ganglion,  and  convey  the  nerrooB 

|l  impression  inward.    These  are  called  aamlive  fibres.    Tbe  other  set 

rnn  from  the  ganglion  to  the  muscles,  and  carry  the  nerroDB  im- 

ri  pnsaion  outward.    These  are  called  motor  fibres. 

f       In  the  starfish,  where  the  body  is  composed  of  a  repetition  of  simi- 

\    hr  parts  arranged  round  a  common  centre,  and  where  all  the  limbs 

■re  precisely  alike  in  structure,  tbe  several  ganglia  composing  the 

I     nervous  system  are  also  similar  to  each  other,  and  act  in  tbe  same 

way.    But  in  animals  which  are  constructed  upon  a  different  plan, 

and  whose  bodies  are  composed  of  distinct  organs,  situated  in  dif- 

fcrent  regions,  we  find  that  the  nervous  ganglia,  presiding  over 

tbe  function  of  these  organs,  present  a  corresponding  degree  of 

dissimilarity. 

In  Aplytia,  for  example,  which  belongs  to  tbe  type  of  moUusoa, 
or  Boft-bodied  animals,  tbe  digestive  apparatus  consists  of  a  month, 
an  cesophagus,  a  triple  stomach,  and  a  somewhat  convoluted  intes- 
tine. The  liver  is  large,  and  placed  on  one  side  of  the  body,  while 
(he  gills,  in  tbe  form  of  vascular  laminse,  occupy  the  opposite  side. 
Tbere  are  both  testicles  and  ovaries  in  the  same  animal,  tbe  male 
and  female  fanctions  co-existing,  as  in  many 
other  invertebrate  species.  All  tbe  organs, 
fiirthermore,  are  here  arranged  without  any 
leference  to  a  regular  or  symmetrical  plan. 
The  body  is  covered  with  a  muscular  man- 
tle, which  expands  at  the  ventral  surface 
into  a  tolerably  well  developed  "  fix>t,"  or 
organ  of  locomotion,  by  which  the  animal 
is  enabled  to  change  its  position  and  move 
from  one  locality  to  another. 

The  nervous  system  of  this  animal  is  con- 
structed upon  a  plan  corresponding  with 
that  of  the  entire  body.  (Fig.  124.)  There 
is  a  small  ganglion  (i)  situated  anteriorly, 
which  sends  nerves  to  the  commencement 
of  the  digestive  apparatus,  and  is  regarded 
as  the  cesophageal  or  digestive  ganglion. 
Immediately  behind  it  is  a  larger  one  (a) 
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Fig.  125. 


called  the  oepbalic  or  cerebral  ganglion,  which  sends  nenres  to  the 
organs  of  special  sense,  and  which  is  regarded  as  the  seat  of  Tolitian 
and  general  sensation  for  the  entire  body.    Following  this  is  t  piir 
of  ganglia  (s,  s),  the  pedal  or  locomotorj  gangliai,  which  sopplj  tk 
muscular  mantle  and  its  foot-like  expansion,  and  which  regulate  tk 
movement  of  these  organs.    Finally,  another  ganglion  (4),  sitottad 
at  the  posterior  part  of  the  body,  sends  nerves  to  the  brancbis  or 
gills,  and  is  termed  the  branchial  or  respiratory  ganglion.    AH 
these  nervous  centres  are  connected  by  commissures  with  the  oentnl 
or  cerebral  ganglion,  and  may  therefore  act  either  independentlj  or 
in  association  with  each  other,  by  means  of  these  connecting  fibra. 
In  the  third  type  of  animals,  again,  viz.,  the  arttculaUij  the  gene- 
ral plan  of  structure  of  the  body  is  different  from  the  foregoing, 
and  the  nervous  system  is  accordingly  modified  to  correspond  with 
it.    In  these  animals,  the  body  is  composed  of  a  number  of  rings 
or  sections,  which  are  articulated  with  each  other  in  linear  series. 
A  very  good  example  of  this  type  may  be  found  in  the  common 

centipede,  or  scolopendra.  Here  the  body  is  com- 
posed of  twenty-two  successive  and  nearly  simi- 
lar articulations,  each  of  which  has  a  pair  of  legs 
attached,  and  contains  a  portion  of  the  glandular, 
respiratory,  digestive  and  reproductive  appara- 
tuses. The  animal,  therefore,  consists  of  a  repe- 
tition of  similar  compound  parts,  arranged  in  a 
longitudinal  chain  or  series.  The  only  exceptions 
to  this  similarity  are  in  the  first  and  last  articula- 
tions. The  first  is  large,  and  contains  the  mouth; 
the  last  is  small,  and  contains  the  anus.  The  first 
articulation,  which  is  called  the  "head,*'  is  also 
furnished  with  eyes,  with  antennae,  and  with  a 
pair  of  jaws,  or  mandibles. 

The  nervous  system  of  the  centipede  (Fig.  126), 
corresponding  in  structure  with  the  above  plan, 
consists  of  a  linear  series  of  nearly  equal  and 
similar  ganglia  arranged  in  pairs,  situated  upon 
the  median  line,  along  the  ventral  surface  of  the 
alimentary  canal.  Each  pair  of  ganglia  is  con- 
nected with  the  integument  and  muscles  of  its 
own  articulation  by  sensitive  and  motor  filaments: 
and  with  those  which  precede  and  follow  by  a 
double  cord  of  longitudinal  commissural  fibres.    In  the  first  articu- 
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ImtioD,  moreover,  or  the  head,  the  ganglia  are  larger  than  elsewhere, 
and  send  nerves  to  the  antennae  and  to  the  organs  of  special  sense. 
This  pair  is  termed  the  cerebral  ganglion,  or  the  *'  brain.*' 

A  reflex  action  may  take  place,  in  these  animals,  through  either 
one  or  all  of  the  ganglia  composing  the  nervous  chain.  An 
impression  received  by  the  integument  of  any  part  of  the  body 
may  be  transmitted  inward  to  its  own  ganglion  and  thence  reflected 
immediately  outward,  so  as  to  produce  a  movement  of  the  limbs 
belonging  to  that  articulation  alone;  or  it  may  be  propagated, 
through  the  longitudinal  commissures,  forward  or  back,  and  pro- 
duce simultaneous  movements  in  several  neighboring  articulations; 
or,  finally,  it  may  be  propagated  quite  up  to  the  anterior  pair  of 
ganglia,  or  "brain,"  where  its  reception  will  be  accompanied  with 
oonsciousness,  and  a  voluntary  movement  reflected  back  upon  any 
or  all  of  the  limbs  at  once.  The  organs  of  special  sense,  also,  com- 
municate directly  with  the  cerebral  ganglia;  and  impressions  con- 
veyed through  them  may  accordingly  give  rise  to  movements  in 
any  distant  part  of  the  body.  In  these  animals  the  ventral  ganglia, 
or  those  which  simply  stand  as  a  medium  of  communication  be- 
tween the  integument  and  the  muscles,  are  nearly  similar  through- 
out; while  the  first  pair,  or  those  which  receive  the  nerves  of  special 
sense,  and  which  exercise  a  general  controlling  power  over  the  rest 
of  the  nervous  system,  are  distinguished  from  the  remainder  by  a 
well-marked  preponderance  in  size. 

In  the  centipede  it  will  be  noticed  that  nearly  all  the  organs  and 
functions  are  distributed  in  an  equal  degree  throughout  the  whole 
length  of  the  body.  The  organs  of  special  sense  alone,  with  those 
of  mastication  and  the  functions  of  perception  and  volition,  are 
confined  to  the  head.  The  ganglia  occupying  this  part  are  there- 
fore the  only  ones  which  are  distinguished  by  any  external  pecu- 
liarities; the  remainder  being  nearly  uniform  both  in  size  and 
activity.  In  some  kinds  of  articulated  animals,  however,  particular 
functions  are  concentrated,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  in  particular 
parts  of  the  body ;  and  the  nervous  ganglia  which  preside  over 
them  are  modified  in  a  corresponding  manner.  In  the  insects, 
for  example,  the  body  is  divided  into  three  distinct  sections,  viz: 
the  head,  containing  the  organs  of  prehension,  mastication,  tact 
and  special  sense ;  the  chest,  upon  which  are  concentrated  the  or- 
gans of  locomotion,  the  legs  and  wings;  and  the  abdomen,  contain- 
ing the  greater  part  of  the  alimentary  canal,  together  with  the 
glandular  and  generative  organs.     As  the  insects  have  a  greater 
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amoQDt  of  intelligence  and  activity,  than  the  centipedes  and  oAer 
worm-like  articulate,  and  as  the  organs  of  special  sense  are  non 
perfect  in  them,  the  cerebral  ganglia  are  also  anusoallj  developed,ail 
are  evidently  composed  of  several  pairs,  connected  by  oommiwiiti 
so  as  to  form  a  compound  mass.  As  the  organs  of  loooniolioii,(ir- 
thermore,  instead  of  being  distributed,  as  in  the  centipede,  throag^ 
out  the  entire  length  of  the  animal,  are  concentrated  apon  the  diea, 
the  locomotory  ganglia  also  preponderate  in  sise  in  this  region  rf 
the  body ;  while  the  ganglia  which  preside  over  the  secretory  aad 
generative  functions  are  situated  together,  in  the  cavity  of  the  ab> 
domen. 

All  the  above  parts,  however,  are  connected,  in  the  same  manner 
as  previously  described,  with  the  anterior  or  cerebral  pair  of  gu- 
glia.  In  all  articulate  animals,  moreover,  the  general  arrangement 
of  the  body  is  symmetrical.  The  right  side  is,  for  the  most  pii^ 
precisely  like  the  left,  as  well  in  the  internal  organs  as  in  the  ei* 
temal  covering  and  the  locomotory  appendages.  The  only  marked 
variation  between  different  parts  of  the  body  is  in  an  antero-poe- 
terior  direction ;  owing  to  different  organs  being  concentrated,  in 
some  cases,  in  the  head,  chest,  and  abdomen. 

Finally,  in  the  vertd>r€Ue  type  of  animals,  comprising  man,  the 
quadrupeds,  birds,  reptiles  and  fish,  the  external  parts  of  the  bodj, 
together  with  the  locomotory  apparatus  and  the  organs  of  special 
sense,  are  symmetrical,  as  in  the  articulate;  but  the  internal  organsi 
especially  those  concerned  in  the  digestive  and  secretory  functiona, 
are  unsymraetrical  and  irregular,  as  in  the  molluscs.  The  organs 
of  respiration,  however,  are  nearly  symmetrical  in  the  Tertebrnts, 
for  the  reason  that  the  respiratory  movements,  upon  which  the 
function  of  these  organs  is  immediately  dependent,  are  performed 
by  muscles  belonging  to  the  general  locomotory  apparatus.  The 
nervous  system  of  the  vertebrate  partekes,  accordingly,  of  the 
structural  arrangement  of  the  organs  under  ite  control.  That  por- 
tion which  presides  over  the  locomotory,  respiratory,  sensitive,  and 
intellectual  functions  forms  a  system  by  itself,  called  the  eertbrfh 
spinal  system.  This  system  is  arranged  in  a  manner  very  similar  to 
that  of  the  articulate.  It  is  composed  of  two  equal  and  symmetri- 
cal halves,  running  along  the  median  line  of  the  body,  the  different 
parte  of  which  are  connected  by  transverse  and  longitudinal  com- 
missures. Its  ganglia  occupy  the  cavities  of  the  cranium  and  the 
spinal  canal,  and  send  out  their  nerves  through  openings  in  the 
bony  walls  of  these  cavities. 


Fig.  126. 
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'  The  other  portion  of  the  aervoas  Bystem  of  Tertebrata  is  that 
k  vfaich  presides  over  the  functions  of  vegetative  life.  It  is  called 
■  the  gangliomc,  or  grtat  tympalhelic  tytUm.     Its  ganglia  are  situated 

*  anteriorly  to  the  spinal  column,  in  the  visceral  cavities  of  the  body, 
I  and  are  connected,  like  the  others,  by  transveree  and  longitudinal 
\    Qomtnissnres.     This  part  of  the  nervous  system  is  symtnetrical  in 

the  neck  and  thorax,  but  is  nnsymmelrical  in  the  abdomen,  where 
U  attains  its  largest  size  and  its  moat  complete  development. 

The  vertebrate  animals,  as  a  general  rule,  are  very  much  superior 
to  the  other  classes,  in  intelligence  and  activity,  as  well  as  in  the 
variety  and  complicated  character  of  their  motions ;  while  their 
natritive  or  vegetative  functions,  on  the  other  hand,  are  not  particQ- 
larlj  well  developed.  Accordingly  we  find  that  in  these  animals  the 
oerebro-spinal  system  of  nerves  preponderates  very  much,  in  im- 
portance and  extent,  over  that  of  the  great  sympathetic.  The  quan- 
tity of  nervous  matter  contained  in  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  is,  even 
in  the  lowest  vertebrate  animal,  very  much  greater  than  that  con- 
tained in  the  system  of  the  great 
■ympathetic;  and  this  preponderance 
increases,  in  the  higher  classes,  just 
in  proportion  to  their  superiority  in 
intelligenoe,  sensation,  power  of  mo* 
tion,  and  other  functions  of  a  purely 
animal  character. 

The  spinal  cord  is  very  nearly 
alike  in  the  different  classes  of  ver- 
tebrate animals.  It  is  a  nearly 
cylindrical  cord,  running  from  one 
end  of  the  spinal  canal  to  the  other, 
and  connected  at  its  anterior  ex- 
tremity with  the  ganglia  of  the 
brain.  (Fig.  126.)  It  is  divided,  by 
an  anterior  and  posterior  median 
fissure,  into  two  lateral  halves,  which 
Btill  remaiu  connected  with  each 
other  by  a  central  mass  or  commis- 
sure. Its  inner  portions  are  occupied 
by  gray  matter,  which  forms  a  con- 
tionous  ganglionic  chain,  running 
from  one  extremity  of  the  cord  to 
the  other.    Its  outer  portions  are 
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oomposed  of  white  subataDoe,  the  fllameDta  of  which  nm  f«  it  I 
most  part  io  &  longitudinal  direction,  coDoectiog  the  dififerrait  ptn  I 
of  the  cord  with  each  other,  and  the  cord  itoelf  with  the  gu^  1 
of  the  brain. 

The  fpinal  nerves  are  given  ofT  from  the  spinal  oord  at  Kgd 
intervals,  and  in  symmetrical  pairs;  one  pair  to  each  anconi 
portion  of  the  body.  Their  filaments  are  distribnted  to  the  inte; 
ment  and  muscles  of  the  corresponding  regions.  In  serpents,  vbrn 
looomotioa  ia  performed  bj  simple,  altercate,  lateral  i 
of  the  spinal  column,  the  spinal  cord  and  itB  nerves  are  oftbe 
same  size  throughout.  But  in  the  other  vertebrate  claasea,  when 
there  exist  special  organs  of  locomotion,  such  as  fore  and  bind 
legs,  wings,  and  the  like,  the  spinal  cord  is  inoreaaed  in  siie  it 
the  points  where  the  nerves  of  these  organs  are  g^ven  off;  and  tht 
nerves  themselves,  which  supply  the  limbs,  are  laj:ger  than  then 
originating  from  other  parts  of  the  spinal  cord.  Tboa,  in  the  ho- 
man  subject  (Fig.  126X  the  cervical  nerves,  which  go  to  the  arm^ 
and  the  sacral  nerves,  which  are  distributed  to  the  le^  are  larger 
than  the  dorsal  and  lumbar  nerves.  They  form  also,  bjr  freqaeot 
inoBoolation,  two  remarkable  plexuses,  before  entering  their  oone- 
spending  limbs,  viz^  the  brachial  plexoa  above,  and  the  sacral 
plexus  below.  The  cord  itself,  moreover,  presents  two  enlargementi 
at  the  point  of  origin  of  these  nerves,  viz.,  the  cervical  enlargement 
from  which  the  brachial  nerves  {*,  a)  are  given  of^  and  the  Ion- 
bar  enlargement  from  which  the  sacral  nerves  (•,  «)  originate. 
If  the  spinal  cord  be  examined  in  transverse  section  (Fig.  127), 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  gray 
matter  in  its  central  portioc 
forma  a  double  cresoentio- 
shaped  mass,  with  the  con- 
cavity of  the  crescents  ton- 
ed outward.  These  cresoentic 
masses  of  gray  matter,  coca* 
pying  the  two  lateral  halm 
of  the  oord,  are  nnited  with 
each  other  by  i 
band  of  the  sam' 
which  ia  called  iIm  tn§ 
commiuun  of  As  csrdL  IK* 
rectly  in  front  of  Ah  M 
transverse  band  of  white  substance,  connecting  in  a  stmilat  a^Mir 
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the  white  portions  of  the  two  lateral  halves.    It  is  called  the  white 
commissure  of  the  cord. 

The  spioal  nerves  originate  Arom  the  cord  on  each  side  bj  two 
distinct  roots ;  one  anterior,  and  one  posterior.  The  anterior  root 
(Fig.  127,  d)  arises  from  the  surface  of  the  cord  near  the  extremity 
of  the  anterior  peak  of  gray  matter.  The  posterior  root  (e)  origi- 
nates at  the  point  corresponding  with  the  posterior  peak  of  gray 
matter.  Both  roots  are  composed  of  a  considerable  number  of 
ultimate  nervous  filaments,  united  with  each  other  in  parallel 
bundles.  The  posterior  root  is  distinguished  by  the  presence  of  a 
small  ganglion  (c)  which  appears  to  be  incorporated  with  it|  and 
through  which  its  fibres  pass.  There  is  no  such  ganglion  on  the 
anterior  root  The  two  roots  unite  with  each  other  shortly  after 
leaving  the  cavity  of  the  spinal  canal,  and  mingle  their  filaments 
in  a  single  trunk. 

It  will  be  seen,  on  referring  to  the  diagram  (Fig.  127),  that  each 
lateral  half  of  the  spinal  cord  is  divided  into  two  portions,  an 
anterior  and  a  posterior  portion.  The  posterior  peak  of  gray  mat- 
ter comes  quite  up  to  the  surface  of  the  cord,  and  it  is  just  at  this 
point  (e)  that  the  posterior  roots  of  the  nerves  have  their  origin. 
The  whole  of  the  white  substance  included  between  this  point  and 
the  posterior  median  fissure  is  called  the  poderior  column  of  the 
eonL  That  which  is  included  between  the  same  point  and  the 
anterior  median  fissure  is  the  anterior  column  cf  the  cord.  The 
white  substance  of  the  cord  may  then  be  regarded  as  consisting 
for  the  most  part  of  four  longitudinal  bundles  of  nervous  filaments, 
viz.,  the  right  and  left  anterior,  and  the  right  and  left  posterior 
columns.  The  posterior  median  fissure  penetrates  deeply  into  the 
substance  of  the  cord,  quite  down  to  the  gray  matter,  so  that  the 
posterior  columns  appear  entirely  separated  from  each  other  in  a 
transverse  section ;  while  the  anterior  median  fissure  is  more  shal- 
low and  stops  short  of  the  gray  matter,  so  that  the  anterior  columns 
are  connected  with  each  other  by  the  white  commissure  above  men- 
tioned. 

By  the  encqphaUm  we  mean  the  whole  of  that  portion  of  the 
oerebro-spinal  system  which  is  contained  in  the  cranial  cavity.  It 
is  divided  into  three  principal  parts,  viz.,  the  cerebrum,  cerebellum, 
and  medulla  oblongata.  The  anatomy  of  these  parts,  though  some- 
what complicated,  can  be  readily  understood  if  it  be  recollected 
that  they  are  simply  a  double  series  of  nervous  ganglia^  connected  with 
each  other  and  wil/i  the  spinal  cord  by  transverse  and  longitudinal 
21 
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of  the  glandular  and  muscular  systems,  and  the  whole  is  oonrcl 
by  a  sensitive  integument.  The  nervous  system  consists  of  fin 
similar  ganglia,  situated  in  the  central  portion,  at  the  base  of  Ae 
arms.  These  ganglia  are  connected  with  each  other  by  comak 
sures,  so  as  to  form  a  nervous  collar  or  chain,  sarroanding  tk 
orifice  of  the  digestive  cavity.  Each  ganglion  also  sends  off  Derm 
the  filaments  of  which  are  distributed  to  the  organs  contained  ie 
4he  corresponding  limb. 

-  We  have  already  stated  that  the  proper  function  of  the  nervov 
system  is  to  enable  a  stimulus,  acting  upon  one  organ,  to  prodoee 
motion  or  excitement  in  another.  This  is  accomplished,  in  tk 
starfish,  in  the  following  manner: — 

When  any  stimulus  or  irritation  is  applied  to  the  integumeatof 
one  of  the  arms,  it  is  transmitted  by  the  nerves  of  the  integomeot 
to  the  ganglion  situated  near  the  mouth.  Arrived  here,  it  ii 
received  by  the  gray  matter  of  the  ganglion,  and  immediately  oos- 
verted  into  an  impulse  which  is  sent  out  by  other  filaments  to  the 
muscles  of  the  corresponding  limb;  and  a  muscular  contraction  and 
movement  consequently  take  place.  The  muscles  therefore  contract 
in  consequence  of  an  irritation  which  has  been  applied  to  the  skin. 
This  is  called  the  '*  reflex  action"  of  the  nervous  system ;  because  the 
stimulus  is  first  sent  inward  by  the  nerves  of  the  integument,  and 
then  returned  or  reflected  back  from  the  ganglion  upon  the  musdei 
It  must  be  recollected  that  this  action  does  not  necessarily  indictte 
any  sensation  or  volition,  nor  even  any  consciousness  on  the  part  of 
the  animal.  The  function  of  the  gray  matter  is  simply  to  receive 
the  impulse  conveyed  to  it,  and  to  reflect  or  send  back  another;  and 
this  may  be  accomplished  altogether  involuntarily,  and  without  the 
existence  of  any  conscious  perception. 

Where  the  irritation  applied  to  the  integument  is  of  an  ordinaiy 
character  and  not  very  intense,  it  is  simply  reflected,  as  above 
described,  from  the  corresponding  ganglion  back  to  the  same  limb. 
But  if  it  be  of  a  peculiar  character,  or  of  greater  intensity  than  usual, 
it  may  be  also  transmitted  by  the  commissures  to  the  neighboring 
ganglia ;  and  so  two,  three,  four,  or  even  all  five  of  the  limbs  may 
be  set  in  motion  by  a  stimulus  applied  to  the  integument  of  one  of 
them.    Now,  as  all  the  limbs  of  the  animal  have  the  same  structure 
and  contain  the  same  organs,  their  action  will  also  be  the  same; 
and  the  effect  of  this  communication  of  the  stimulus  from  one  to 
the  other  by  means  of  commissures  will  be  a  repetition,  or  rather 
a  simultaneous  production  of  similar  movements  in  diflkrent  parts 
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id  the  bod^.  According  to  the  obaraoter  and  intensity,  therefore, 
of  the  original  stimulus,  it  will  be  followed  by  a  response  fiom 
one,  several,  or  all  of  the  different  parts  of  ttie  animal  frame. 

It  will  be  seen  also  that  there  are  two  liinds  of  nervous  fllamenta, 
differing  essentially  in  their  functions.  One  set  of  these  fibres  ran 
flrom  the  aensitive  surfaces  to  the  ganglion,  and  convey  the  nerroos 
iinpresBion  inward.  These  are  called  sensitive  fibres.  The  other  set 
ran  from  the  ganglion  to  the  mnscles,  and  carry  the  nervous  im- 
pression outward.     These  are  called  motor  fibres. 

In  the  starfish,  where  the  body  is  composed  of  a  repetition  of  simi- 
lar parts  arranged  round  a  common  centre,  and  where  all  the  limbs 
are  precisely  alike  in  structure,  the  several  ganglia  composing  the 
nervous  system  are  also  similar  to  each  other,  and  act  in  the  same 
way.  But  in  animals  which  are  constructed  upon  a  difierent  plan, 
and  whose  bodies  are  composed  of  distinct  organs,  situated  in  dif- 
ferent regions,  we  find  that  the  nervous  ganglia,  presiding  over 
the  function  of  these  organs,  present  a  corresponding  degree  of 
dissimilarity. 

In  Aplytia,  for  example,  which  belongs  to  the  type  of  mollusca, 
or  Bofi-bodied  animals,  the  digestive  apparatus  consists  of  a  mouth, 
an  oasophagus,  a  triple  stomach,  and  a  somewhat  convoluted  intes- 
tine. The  liver  is  large,  and  placed  on  one  side  of  the  body,  while 
the  gills,  in  the  form  of  vascular  laminro,  occupy  the  opposite  side. 
There  are  both  testicles  and  ovaries  in  the  same  animal,  the  male 
and  female  functions  co-existing,  as  in  many 
other  invertebrate  species.  All  the  organs, 
furthermore,  are  here  arranged  without  any 
reference  to  a  regular  or  symmetrical  plan. 
The  body  is  covered  with  a  muscular  man- 
tle, which  expands  at  the  ventral  surface 
into  a  tolerably  well  developed  "  foot,"  or 
organ  of  locomotion,  by  which  the  animal 
is  enabled  to  change  its  position  and  move 
th>m  one  locality  to  another. 

The  nervous  system  of  this  animal  is  con- 
structed upon  a  plan  corresponding  with 
that  of  the  entire  body.  (Fig.  124.)  There 
is  a  small  ganglion  (i)  situated  anteriorly, 
which  sends  nerves  to  the  commencement 
of  the  digestive  apparatus,  and  is  regarded 
as  the  oesophageal  or  digestive  ganglion. 
Immediately  behind  it  is  a  larger  one  (t) 
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above  mentioned,  of  four  rounded  maases,  nearly  ainailar  in  nie.  tk 
cerebellum  (■)  is  considerably  enlarged  by  the  development  o(  ii 
lateral  portions,  and  shows  an  abundance  of  transverse  oonvolntiw 
It  conceals  from  view  the  fourth  ventriole  and  moat  of  the  medilit 
oblongata. 

In  other  species  of  quadrupeds  the  hemispheres  increase  in  b> 
HO  as  to  project  entirely  over  the  olfactory  ganglia  in  front,  ud  it 
cover  in  the  lubercnla  quadrigemina  and  the  cerebellum  beUiL 
The  surface  of  the  hemispberea  also  becomea  oovered  wiUi  nvoet- 
ous  convolutions,  which  are  curvilinear  and  Bomewhat  in^alir 
is  form  and  direction,  instead  of  being  transverse,  like  those  of  ik 
cerebellum.  In  man,  the  development  of  the  hemispheres  naeba 
its  highest  point;  so  that  they  preponderate  altogether  in  siae  am 
the  rest  of  the  ganglia  constituting  the  brain.  In  the  human  bnin, 
accordingly,  when  viewed  from  above  downward,  there  is  nothing 
to  be  seen  but  the  convex  surbces  of  the  bemispherea ;  and  em 
in  a  posterior  view,  as  seen  in  Fig.  126,  they  conceal  everything 
bat  a  portion  of  the  cerebellum.  All  the  remaining  parts,  bov- 
ever,  exist  even  here,  and  have  the  same  connections  and  reUtin 
situation  as  in  other  instances.  They  may  be  best  studied  in  tbe 
following  order. 

As  the  spinal  cord,  in  the  human  subject,  passes  upward  into 
the  cranial  cavity,  it  enlarges  into  the  medulla  oblongata  as  already 
described.  The  medulla  oblongata  presents  on  each  side  three  pn- 
jeotiona,  two  anterior  and  one  posterior.  The  middle  projectiou 
on  its  anterior  surface  (Fig.  130,  i,  i^  which 
ere  called  the  anterior  pyramid,  are  the  odd- 
tinnatioo  of  the  anterior  columns  of  tbe  cord. 
They  pass  onward,  underneath  the  tiansvem 
fibres  of  the  pons  Varolii,  run  upward  to  tbe 
corpora  striata,  pass  through  these  bodies,  and 
radiate  upward  and  outward  from  their  exter- 
nal surikce,  to  terminate  in  the  gray  matter  of 
the  hemispheres.  The  projections  immedi- 
ately on  the  outside  of  the  anterior  pyramidal 
in  tbe  medulla  oblongata,  are  the  o&'varybxiio 
(a,  a).  They  contain  in  their  interior  a  thin 
layer  of  gray  matter  folded  upon  itself,  the 
functions  and  connections  of  which  are  but 
little  understood,  and  are  not,  apparently,  of 
very  great  importance. 


Fig.  130. 
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j|  -'  The  ahterior  columns  of  the  cord  present,  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
^  medulla  oblongata,  a  remarkable  interchange  or  crossing  of  their 
^  fibres  (4).  The  fibres  of  the  left  anterior  column  pass  across  the 
median  line  at  this  spot,  and  becoming  continuous  with  the  right 
•  anterior  pyramid,  are  finally  distributed  to  the  right  side  of  the 
-.  cerebrum;  while  the  fibres  of  the  right  anterior  column,  passing 
,  orer  to  the  left  anterior  pyramid,  are  distributed  to  the  left  side  of 
'  the  cerebrum.  This  interchange  or  crossing  of  the  nervous  fibres 
ii  known  as  the  decussation  of  the  anterior  columns  of  the  cord. 

The  posterior  columns  of  the  cord,  as  they  diverge  on  each  side 
the  fourth  ventricle,  form  the  posterior  and  lateral  projections  of 
ihe  medulla  oblongata  (s,  s).  They  are  sometimes  called  the  ''resti- 
form  bodies,''  and  are  extremely  important  parts  of  the  brain. 
They  consist  in  great  measure  of  the  longitudinal  filaments  of 
the  posterior  columns,  which  pass  upward  and  outward,  and  are 
distributed  partly  to  the  gray  matter  of  the  cerebellum.  The 
remainder  then  pass  forward,  underneath  the  tubercula  quadri- 
gemina,  into  and  through  the  optic  thalami;  and  radiating  thence 
upward  and  outward,  are  distributed,  like  the  continuation  of  the 
anterior  columns,  to  the  gray  matter  of  the  cerebrum.  The  resti- 
form  bodies,  however,  in  passing  upward  to  the  cerebellum,  are 
supplied  with  some  fibres  from  the  anterior  columns  of  the  cord, 
which,  leaving  the  lower  portion  of  the  anterior  pyramids,  join  the 
restiform  bodies,  and  are  distributed  with  them  to  the  cerebellum. 
From  this  description  it  will  be  seen  that  both  the  cerebrum  and 
the  cerebellum  are  supplied  with  filaments  from  both  the  anterior 
aud  posterior  columns  of  the  cord. 

In  the  substance  of  each  restiform  body,  moreover,  there  is  im- 
bedded a  ganglion  which  gives  origin  to  the  pneumogastric  nerve, 
and  presides  over  the  functions  of  respiration.  This  ganglion  is 
surrounded  and  covered  by  the  longitudinal  fibres  passing  upward 
from  the  cord  to  the  cerebellum,  but  may  be  discovered  by  cutting 
into  the  substance  of  the  restiform  body,  in  which  it  is  buried.  It 
is  the  first  important  ganglion  met  with,  in  dissecting  the  brain 
firom  below  upward. 

While  the  anterior  columns  are  passing  beneath  the  poos  Varolii, 
they  form,  together  with  the  continuation  of  the  posterior  columns 
and  the  transverse  fibres  of  the  pons  itself,  a  rounded  prominence 
or  tuberosity,  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  tuber  annulare^ 
In  the  deeper  portions  of  this  protuberance  there  is  situated,  among 
ihe  longitudinal  fibres,  another  collection  of  gray  matter,  which^ 
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though  not  of  large  size,  has  very  important  fhoctions  ind  a 
tionft.     Tbia  is  known  as  the  ganglion  cf  the  tuber  annulare. 

Situated  almost  imniediatelj  above  these  parts  we  have  then  1 
pora  striata  in  front,  and  the  optio  thalami  behtod,  oearl;  eqnl  a  1 
size,  and  giving  passage,  as  above  described,  to  the  fibm  of  At  I 
anterior  and  posterior  oolumns.  Behind  them  still,  aod  od  >  Gldt  I 
lower  level,  are  the  tabercula  qaadngemina,  giving  origin  to  At  I 
optic  nerves.  The  olfactory  ganglia  rest  npon  the  cribtiform  {te  | 
of  the  ethmoid  bone,  and  send  the  olfactory  filaments  thn>ug)i  At  I 
perforations  in  this  plate,  to  be  distributed  upon  lh.e  mncoos  n 
brane  of  the  upper  and  middle  turbinated  bones.  The  cerehd 
covers  in  the  foarth  ventride  and  the  posterior  sar&ce  of  it 
medulla  oblongata ;  and  finally  the  cerebrum,  vhioh  has  i 
the  size  of  the  largest  ganglion  in  the  cranial  cavity,  extendi  n&r 
in  all  directions,  forward,  backward,  and  laterally,  as  to  form  a  a 
volated  arch  or  vault,  completely  covering  all  the  remaining  psA 
of  the  e&cephalon. 

The  entire  brain  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  a  connected  seria 
of  ganglia,  the  arrangement  of  which  is  shown  in  the  aooompuj- 
ing  diagram.  (Fig.  181.)    Tbw 
"b-131'  ganglia  occur  in  the  following 

order,  counting  from  before  back- 
ward: 1st.  The  ol&ctory  gu- 
glia.  2d.  The  cerebrum  or  honi- 
spheres,  Sd.  The  corpora  striata 
4th.  The  optic  thalamL  Cth.  The 
tubercula  quadrigemina.  filli. 
The  cerebellum.  7th.  The  gan- 
glionofthetuber annulare.  And 
8th.  The  ganglion  of  the  roedalU 
oblongata.  Of  these  ganglia, 
only  the  hemispheres  and  cere- 
bellum are  convoluted,  while  the 
remainder  are  smooth  and  round- 
ed or  somewhat  irregular  io 
shape.  The  course  of  the  Sbrea 
coming  from  the  anterior  and 
posterior  colnmns  of  the  cord  is  also  to  be  seen  in  the  accompany- 
ing figure.  A  portion  of  the  anterior  fibres,  we  have  already  ob- 
served, pass  upward  and  backward,  with  the  restiform  bodies,  to  the 
cerebellum ;  while  the  remainder  run  forward  throngh  the  tuber 
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annalare  and  the  corpus  striatum,  and  then  radiate  to  the  gray 
matter  of  the  cerebrum.  The  posterior  fibres,  constituting  the  res- 
tiform  body,  are  distributed  partly  to  the  cerebellum,  and  then  pass 
forward,  as  previously  described,  underneath  the  tubercula  quadri- 
gemina  to  the  optic  thalami,  whence  they  are  also  finally  distributed 
to  the  gray  matter  of  fhe  cerebrum. 

The  cerebrum  and  cerebellum,  each  of  which  is  divided  into  two 
lateral  halves  or  ''  lobes,"  by  the  great  longitudinal  fissure,  are  both 
provided  with  transverse  commissures,  by  which  a  connection  is 
established  between  their  right  and  left  sides.  The  great  trans- 
verse commissure  of  the  cerebrum  is  that  layer  of  white  substance 
which  is  situated  at  the  bottom  of  the  longitudinal  fissure,  and 
which  is  generally  known  by  the  name  of  the  '*  corpus  callosum." 
It  consists  of  nervous  filaments,  which  originate  from  the  gray 
matter  of  one  hemisphere,  converge  to  the  centre  where  they  be- 
come parallel,  cross  the  median  line,  and  are  finally  distributed  to 
the  corresponding  parts  of  the  hemisphere  upon  the  opposite  side. 
The  transverse  commissure  of  the  cerebellum  is  the  pons  Varolii. 
Its  fibres  converge  from  the  gray  matter  of  the  cerebellum  on  one 
side,  and  pass  across  to  the  opposite ;  encircling  the  tuber  annulare 
with  a  band  of  parallel  curved  fibres,  to  which  the  name  of  "  pons 
Yarolii"  has  been  given  from  their  resemblance  to  an  arched  bridge. 

The  cerebro-spinal  system,  therefore,  consists  of  a  series  of  gan- 
glia situated  in  thecranio-spinal  cavities,  connected  with  each  other 
by  transverse  and  longitudinal  commissures,  and  sending  out  nerves 
to  the  corresponding  parts  of  the  body.  The  spinal  cord  supplies 
the  integument  and  muscles  of  the  neck,  trunk,  and  extremities ; 
while  the  ganglia  of  the  brain,  beside  supplying  the  corresponding 
parts  of  the  head,  preside  also  over  the  organs  of  special  sense,  and 
perform  various  other  functions  of  a  purely  nervous  character. 
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CHAPTER   II. 

OF  NERVOUS  IRRITABILITY  AND    ITS  MODE  OF 

ACTION. 

We  have  already  mentioned,  in  a  previous  chapter,  that  erery 
organ  in  the  body  is  endowed  with  the  property  of  irritalnlity  ;ilDA 
is,  the  property  of  reacting  in  some  pecuh'ar  manner  when  subjected 
to  the  action  of  a  direct  stimulus.  Thus  the  irritability  of  a  gUad 
shows  itself  by  increased  secretion,  that  of  the  capillary  vessebbj 
congestion,  that  of  the  muscles  by  contraction.  Now  the  irritabilitj 
of  the  muscles,  indicated  as  above  by  their  contraction,  is  extremelv 
serviceable  as  a  means  of  studying  and  exhibiting  neryous  pheao- 
mena.  We  shall  therefore  commence  this  chapter  by  a  study  of 
some  of  the  more  important  facts  relating  to  muscular  irritability. 

The  irritability  of  the  muscles  is  a  property  inherent  in  the  mvseubr 
fibre  itself.  The  existence  of  muscular  irritability  cannot  be  ex- 
plained on  any  known  physical  or  chemical  laws,  so  far  as  they 
relate  to  inorganic  substances.  It  must  be  regarded  simply  as  t 
peculiar  property,  directly  dependent  on  the  structure  and  consti- 
tution of  the  muscular  fibre;  just  as  the  property  of  emitting  liglit 
belongs  to  phosphorus,  or  that  of  combining  with  metals  to  oxygen. 
This  property  may  be  called  into  action  by  various  kinds  of  stima- 
lus;  as  by  pinching  the  muscular  fibre,  or  pricking  it  with  the  point 
of  a  needle,  the  application  of  an  acid  or  alkaline  solution,  or  the 
discharge  of  a  galvanic  battery.  All  these  irritating  applications 
are  immediately  followed  by  contraction  of  the  muscular  fibre. 
This  contraction  will  even  take  place  under  the  microscope,  when 
the  fibre  is  entirely  isolated,  and  removed  from  contact  with  any 
other  tissue ;  showing  that  the  properties  of  contraction  and  irrita- 
bility reside  in  the  fibre  itself,  and  are  not  communicated  to  it  by 
other  parts. 

Muscular  irritability  continue  for  a  certain  time  after  death.  The 
stoppage  of  respiration  and  circulation  does  not  at  once  destroy 
the  vital  properties  of  the  tissues,  but  nearly  all  of  them  retain 
these  properties  to  a  certain  extent  for  some  time  afterward.  It  is 
only  when  the  constitution  of  the  tissues  has  become  altered  by 
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being  deprived  of  blood,  and  by  the  consequent  derangement  of 
the  nutritiye  process,  that  their  characteristic  properties  are  finally 
lost  Thus,  in  the  muscles,  irritabilitj  and  contractility  may  be 
easily  shown  to  exist  for  a  short  time  after  death  by  applying  to  the 
exposed  muscular  fibre  the  same  kind  of  stimulus  that  we  have 
already  found  to  affect  it  during  life.  It  is  easy  to  see,  in  the 
muscles  of  the  ox,  after  the  animal  has  been  killed,  flayed,  and 
eviscerated,  different  bundles  of  muscular  fibres  contracting  irregu- 
larly for  a  long  time,  where  they  are  exposed  to  the  contact  of  the 
air.  Even  in  the  human  subject  the  same  phenomenon  may  be 
seen  in  cases  of  amputation;  the  exposed  muscles  of  the  amputated 
limb  frequently  twitching  and  quivering  for  many  minutes  after 
their  separation  from  the  body. 

The  duration  of  muscular  irritability,  after  death,  varies  consi- 
derably in  different  classes  of  animals.  It  disappears  most  rapidly 
in  those  whose  circulation  and  respiration  are  naturally  the  most 
active;  while  it  continues  for  a  longer  time  in  those  whose  circula- 
tion and  respiration  are  sluggish.  Thus  the  muscular  irritability 
in  birds  continues  only  a  few  minutes  after  the  death  of  the  ani- 
mal. That  of  quadrupeds  lasts  somewhat  longer;  while  in  reptiles 
it  remains,  under  favorable  circumstances,  for  many  hours.  The 
cause  of  this  difference  is  probably  that  in  birds  and  quadrupeds, 
the  tissues  being  very  vascular,  and  the  molecular  changes  of  nu* 
trition  going  on  with  rapidity,  the  constitution  of  the  muscular 
fibre  becomes  so  rapidly  sJtered  after  the  circula- 
tion has  ceased,  that  its  irritability  soon  disap- 
pears. In  reptiles,  on  the  other  hand,  the  tissues 
are  less  vascular  than  in  birds  and  quadrupeds,  \ 
and  all  the  nutritive  changes  go  on  more  slowly. 
Bespiration  and  circulation  can  therefore  be  dis- 
pensed with  for  a  longer  period,  before  the  consti- 
tution of  the  tissues  becomes  so  much  altered  as 
to  destroy  altogether  their  vital  properties. 

Owing  to  this  peculiarity  of  the  cold-blooded 
animals,  their  tissues  may  be  used  with  great  ad- 
vantage for  purposes  of  experiment.  If  a  frog's 
1^,  for  example,  be  separated  from  the  body  of 
the  animal  (Fig.  132),  the  skin  removed,  and  the 
poles  of  a  galvanic  apparatus  applied  to  the  sur-  fkoo's  lbo, 
face  of  the  muscle  (a,  6),  a  contraction  takes  place  ^^^  p<>*®"  •'  «»*• 
every  time  the  circuit  is  completed  and  a  discharge     u  t.hemiMei«s»ta,v. 


Fig.  132. 
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passed  through  the  tissues  of  the  limb.  The  1^  of  the  frog,  ^ 
pared  in  this  way,  may  be  employed  for  a  long  time  for  the  pu- 
pose  of  exhibiting  the  effect  of  various  kinds  of  stimulos  opoafte 
muscles.  All  the  mechanical  and  chemical  irritants  whidive 
have  mentioned,  pricking,  pinching,  cauterizing,  galvanism,  jnx, at 
Mrith  more  or  less  energy  and  promptitude,  though  the  mostefficiett 
of  all  is  the  electric  discharge. 

Continued  irritation  exhausts  the  irriiabiUiy  €^  the  muaclf».   Itii 
found  that  the  irritability  of  the  muscles  wears  out  after  death  more 
rapidly  if  they  be  artificially  excited,  than  if  thej  be  allowed  Ib 
remain  at  rest.    During  life,  the  only  habitual  excitement  of  mui- 
cular  contraction  is  the  peculiar  stimulus  conveyed  by  the  nemi 
After  death  this  stimulus  may  be  replaced  or  imitated,  to  a  oertiin 
extent,  by  other  irritants ;  but  their  application  gradually  exhauti 
the  contractility  of  the  muscle  and  hastens  its  final  disappearanee. 
Qnder  ordinary  circumstances,  the  post-mortem  irritability  c^  the 
muscle  remains  until  the  commencement  of   cadaveric  rigidity. 
When  this  has  become  fairly  established,  the  muscles  will  no  longer 
contract  under  the  application  of  an  artificial  stimulus. 

Certain  poisonous  substances  have  the  power  of  destroying  the 
irritability  of  the  muscles  by  a  direct  action  upon  their  tiflsae. 
Sulpho-cyanide  of  potassium,  for  example,  introduced  into  the  dr- 
oulation  in  sufficient  quantity  to  cause  death,  destroys  entirely  the 
muscular  irritability,  so  that  no  contraction  can  afterward  be  pro- 
duced by  the  application  of  an  external  stimulant. 

Nervous  Irritability. — The  irritability  of  the  nerves  is  the  pro- 
perty by  which  they  may  be  excited  by  an  external  stimulus,  so  ii 
to  be  called  into  activity  and  excite  in  their  turn  other  organs  to 
which  their  filaments  are  distributed.  When  a  nerve  is  irritated, 
therefore,  its  power  of  reaction,  or  its  irritability,  can  only  be  esti- 
mated by  the  degree  of  excitement  produced  in  the  organ  to  which  the 
nerve  is  distributed.  A  nerve  running  from  the  integument  to  the 
brain  produces,  when  irritated,  a  painful  sensation ;  one  distributed 
to  a  glandular  organ  produces  increased  secretion ;  one  distributed 
to  a  muscle  produces  contraction.  Of  all  these  effects,  muscular 
contraction  is  found  to  be  the  best  test  and  measure  of  nenrooa 
irritability,  for  purposes  of  experiment.  Sensation  cannot  of  ooorse 
be  relied  on  for  this  purpose,  since  both  consciousness  and  Yolitkm 
are  abolished  at  the  time  of  death.  The  activity  of  the  glandular 
organs,  owing  to  the  stoppage  of  the  circulation,  disappears  also 
very  rapidly,  or  at  least  cannot  readily  be  demonstn^ed.    The 
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Fig.  138. 


contnustility  of  the  muflcles,  however,  lasts,  as  we  have  seen,  for  a 
considerable  time  after  death,  and  may  aceordiiiglj  be  employed 
with  great  readiness  as  a  test  of  nervous  irritability.  The  manner 
of  its  employment  is  as  follows : — 

The  leg  of  a  frog  is  separated  from  the  body  and  stripped  of  its 
integument;  the  sciatic  nerve  having  been  previously  dissected 
out  and  cut  off  at  its  point  of  emergence  from  the 
spinal  canal,  so  that  a  considerable  portion  of  it 
remains  in  connection  with  the  separated  limb. 
(Fig.  188.)  If  the  two  poles  of  a  galvanic  appa- 
ratus be  now  placed  in  contact  with  different 
points  (a  b)  of  the  exposed  nerve,  and  a  discharge 
allowed  to  pass  between  them,  at  the  moment 
of  discharge  a  sudden  contraction  takes  place  in 
the  muscles  below.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  ex- 
periment is  altogether  different  from  the  one  re- 
presented in  Fig.  182.  In  that  experiment  the 
galvanic  discharge  is  passed  through  the  muscles 
themselves,  and  acts  upon  them  by  direct  stim- 
ulus. Here,  however,  the  discharge  passes  only 
from  a  to  i  through  the  tissues  of  the  nerve,  and 
acts  directly  upon  the  nerve  alone;  while  the 
nerve,  acting  upon  the  muscles  by  its  own  pecu- 
liar agency,  causes  in  this  way  a  muscular  con- 
traction. It  is  evident  that  in  order  to  produce 
this  effect,  two  conditions  are  equally  essential:  1st 
The  irritability  of  the  muscles ;  and  2d.  The  irri- 
tability of  the  nerves.  So  long,  therefore,  as  the 
muscles  are  in  a  healthy  condition,  their  contraction,  under  the 
influence  of  a  stimulus  applied  to  the  nerve,  demonstrates  the 
irritability  of  the  latter,  and  may  be  used  as  a  convenient  measure 
of  its  intensity. 

The  irrikibiUty  of  the  nerve  continues  after  death.  The  knowledge 
of  this  fact  follows  from  what  has  just  been  said  with  regard  to  ex* 
perimenting  upon  the  frog's  leg,  prepared  as  above.  The  irrita* 
bility  of  the  nerve,  like  that  of  the  muscle,  depends  directly  upon 
its  anatomical  structure  and  constitution ;  and  so  long  as  these  re- 
main unimpaired,  the  nerve  will  retain  its  vital  properties,  though 
respiration  and  circulation  may  have  ceased.  For  the  same  reason, 
also,  as  that  given  above  with  regard  to  the  muscles,  nervous  irri- 
tability lasts  much  longer  after  death  in  the  cold-blooded  than  in' 
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the  wann-blooded  animals.  Yarioos  artifioial  irritants  may  be  em> 
ployed  to  call  it  into  activity.  PiDching  or  pricking  the  exposed 
nerve  with  steel  instruments,  the  application  of  caostio  liquids,  and 
the  passage  of  galvanic  discharges,  all  have  this  eflfoct  The  electrifi 
csarrent,  however,  is  much  the  best  means  to  employ  for  this  pur- 
pose, since  it  is  more  delicate  in  its  operation  than  the  othersi  and 
will  continue  to  succeed  for  a  longer  time. 

The  nerve  is,  indeed,  so  exceedingly  sensitive  to  the  electric  cur- 
rent, that  it  will  respond  to  it  when  insensible  to  all  other  kinds  of 
stimulus.  A  frog's  leg  freshly  prepared  with  the  nerve  attached, 
as  in  Fig.  188,  will  react  so  readily  whenever  a  discharge  is  passed 
through  the  nerve,  that  it  forms  an  extremely  delicate  instrument 
for  detecting  the  presence  of  electric  currents  of  low  intensity,  and 
has  even  been  used  for  this  purpose  by  Matteucci,  under  the  name 
of  the  "  galvanoscopic  frog."  It  is  only  necessary  to  introduce  the 
nerve  as  part  of  the  electric  circuit ;  and  if  even  a  very  feeble  cur 
rent  be  present,  it  is  at  once  betrayed  by  a  muscular  contraction. 

The  superiority  of  electricity  over  other  means  of  exciting  nerv- 
ous action,  such  as  mechanical  violence  or  chemical  agents,  pro- 
bably depends  upon  the  fact  that  the  latter  necessarily  alter  and 
disintegrate  more  or  less  the  substance  of  the  nerve,  so  that  its 
irritability  soon  disappears.  The  electric  current,  on  the  other 
hand,  excites  the  nervous  irritability  without  any  marked  injury  to 
the  substance  of  the  nervous  fibre.  Its  action  may,  therefore,  be 
continued  for  a  longer  period. 

Nervous  irritahility^  like  that  of  the  muaclea,  is  exhausted  by  repeated 
excitement.  If  a  frog's  leg  be  prepared  as  above,  with  the  sciatic 
nerve  attached,  and  allowed  to  remain  at  rest  in  a  damp  and  cool 
p]lace,  where  its  tissue  will  not  become  altered  by  desiccation,  the 
Qerve  will  remain  irritable  for  many  hours;  but  if  it  be  excited, 
soon  afler  its  separation  from  the  body,  by  repeated  galvanic  shocks, 
it  soon  begins  to  react  with  diminished  energy,  and  becomes  gra* 
dually  less  and  less  irritable,  until  it  at  last  ceases  to  exhibit  any 
further  excitability.  If  it  be  now  allowed  to  remain  for  a  time  at 
rest,  its  irritability  will  be  partially  restored ;  and  muscular  con- 
tractions will  again  ensue  on  the  application  of  a  stimulus  to  the 
nerve.  Exhausted  a  second  time,  and  a  second  time  allowed  to  re- 
pose, it  will  again  recover  itself;  and  this  may  be  even  repeated 
several  times  in  succession.  At  each  repetition,  however,  the  re- 
covery of  nervous  irritability  is  less  complete,  until  it  finally  dis- 
•appears  altogether,  and  can  no  longer  be  recalled. 
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Yarions  acoidental  circamstanoes  tend  to  diminish  or  destroy 
nervous  irritability.  The  action  of  the  looorara  poison,  for  example^' 
destroys  at  once  the  irritability  of  the  nerves ;  so  that  in  animals 
killed  by  this  substance,  no  muscular  contraction  takes  place  oA 
irritating  the  nervous  trunk.  Severe  and  sudden  mechanical  in- 
juries often  have  the  same  effect;  as  where  death  is  produced  by 
violent  and  exteusive  crushing  or  laceration  of  the  body  or  limbs. 
Such  an  injury  produces  a  general  disturbance,  or  shock  as  it  is 
called,  which  affects  the  entire  nervous  system,  and  destroys  or 
suspends  its  irritability.  The  effects  of  such  a  nervous  shock  may 
frequently  be  seen  in  the  human  subject  after  railroad  accidents, 
where  the  patient,  though  very  extensively  injured,  may  remain 
for  some  hours  without  feeling  the  pain  of  his  wounds.  It  is  only 
after  reaction  has  taken  place,  and  the  activity  of  the  nerves  has 
been  restored,  that  the  patient  begins  to  be  sensible  of  pain. 

It  will  often  be  found,  on  preparing  the  frog's  leg  for  experiment 
as  above,  that  immediately  after  the  limb  has  been  separated  from 
the  body  and  the  integument  removed,  the  nerve  is  destitute  of 
irritability.  Its  vitality  has  been  suspended  by  the  violence  in- 
flicted in  the  preparatory  operation.  In  a  few  moments,  howeveri 
if  kept  under  favorable  conditions,  it  recovers  from  the  shock,  and 
r^;ains  its  natural  irritability. 

The  action  of  the  galvanic  current  upon  the  nerve,  as  first  shown 
by  the  experimeuts  of  Matteucci,  is  in  many  respects  peculiar.  If 
the  current  be  made  to  traverse  the  nerve  in  the  natural  direction 
of  its  fibres,  viz.,  from  its  origin  toward  its  distribution,  as  from  a 
to  &  in  Fig.  188,  it  is  called  the  dire(A  curreut.  If  it  be  made  to 
pass  in  the  contrary  direction,  as  from  &  to  a,  it  is  called  the  mverae 
current  When  the  nerve  is  fresh  and  exceedingly  irritable,  a 
muscular  contraction  takes  place  at  both  the  commencement  and 
termination  of  the  current,  whether  it  be  direct  or  inverse.  But 
very  soon  afterward,  when  the  activity  of  the  nerve  has  become 
somewhat  diminished,  it  will  be  fouud  that  contraction  takes  place 
only  at  the  eommeneement  of  the  direct  and  at  the  temUruUion  of  the 
invene  current  This  may  readily  be  shown  by  preparing  the  two 
Itg^  of  the  same  frog  in  such  a  manner  that  they  remain  connected 
with  each  other  by  the  sciatic  nerves  and  that  portion  of  the  spinal 
column  from  which  these  nerves  take  their  origin.  The  two  legs, 
so  prepared,  should  be  placed  each  in  a  vessel  of  water,  with  the 
nervous  connection  hanging  between  (Fig.  184).  If  the  positive 
pole,  a,  of  the  battery  be  now  placed  in  the  vessel  which  holds  leg 
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No.  1,  and  the  negative  pole,  &,  in  that  oontaining  leg  Na  2,  it  yI 
be  seen  that  the  ^vanic  current  will  traverse  the  two  Iqjs  in  op- 
posite directions.  In  No.  1  it  will  pass  in  a  directioo  oontrarf  i> 
the  course  of  its  nervous  fibres,  that  is,  it  will  be  for  this  1^  a 

Fig.  134. 


inverse  current ;  while  in  No.  2  it  will  pass  in  the  same  direetioD 
with  that  of  the  nervous  fibres,  that  is,  it  will  be  for  this  leg  a  dktd 
current.  It  will  now  be  found  that  at  the  moment  when  the  mr- 
cuit  is  completed,  a  contraction  takes  place  in  No.  2  by  the  dired 
current,  while  No.  1  remains  at  rest ;  but  at  the  time  the  cireuit  ii 
brokeu,  a  contraction  is  produced  in  No.  1  bj  the  inverse  cumnt, 
but  no  movement  takes  place  in  No.  2.  A  sucoession  of  alternate 
contractions  may  thus  be  produced  in  the  two  legs  by  repeatedlj 
dosing  and  opening  the  circuit.  If  the  position  of  the  poles,  s,  i^ 
be  reversed,  the  effects  of  the  current  will  be  changed  in  a  oorreB- 
ponding  manner. 

After  a  nerve  has  become  exhausted  by  the  direet  current,  it  is 
still  sensitive  to  the  inverse;  and  after  exhaustion  by  the  inverR, 
it  its  still  sensitive  to  the  direct  It  has  even  been  found  by  Mat- 
teucci  that  after  a  nerve  has  been  exhausted  for  the  time  by  the  direct 
current,  the  return  of  its  irritability  is  hastened  by  the  subseqoent 
passage  of  the  inverse  current ;  so  that  it  will  become  again  sensi- 
tive to  the  direct  current  sooner  than  if  allowed  to  remain  at  rest. 
Nothing,  accordingly,  is  so  exciting  to  a  nerve  as  the  passage  of 
direct  and  inverse  currents,  alternating  with  each  other  in  rapid 
succession.  Such  a  mode  of  applying  the  electric  stimulos  is  that 
usually  adopted  in  the  galvanic  machines  used  in  medical  practice, 
for  the  treatment  of  certain  paralytic  affections.    In  these  maohinsa, 
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2  liie  electric  current  is  alternately  formed  and  broken  with  great 
^  sa|iidity,  thus  producing  tfae  greatest  effect  upon  the  nerves  with 
^  tiie  smallest  expenditure  of  electricity.  Sncb  alternating  currents, 
^  iMnrever,  if  very  powerful,  exhaust  the  nervous  irritability  more 
'  mpidly  and  completely  than  any  other  kind  of  irritation ;  and  in 
mn  animal  killed  by  the  action  of  a  battery  used  in  this  manner,  the 
\ '  nerves  may  be  found  to  be  entirely  destitute  of  irritability  from  the 
moment  of  death. 

T?ie  irrilabiliiy  of  the  nerves  is  dietinctfrom  that  of  the  mueelea;  and 
ibe  two  may  be  destroyed  or  suspended  independently  of  each  other. 
When  the  frog's  leg  has  been  prepared  and  separated  from  the 
body,  with  the  sciatic  nerve  attached,  the  muscles  contract,  as  we 
have  seen,  whenever  the  nerve  is  irritated.  The  irritability  of  the 
nerve,  therefore,  is  manifested  in  this  instance  only  through  that  of 
the  muscle,  and  that  of  the  muscle  is  called  into  action  only  through 
that  of  the  nerve.  The  two  properties  may  be  separated  from  each 
other,  however,  by  the  action  of  woorara,  which  has  the  power,  as 
first  pointed  out  by  Bernard,  of  destroying  the  irritability  of  the 
nerve  without  affecting  that  of  the  muscles.  If  a  frog  be  poisoned 
by  this  substance,  and  the  leg  prepared  as  above,  the  poles  of  a 
j^vanic  battery  applied  to  the  nerve  will  produce  no  effect ;  show- 
ing  that  the  nervous  irritability  has  ceased  to  exist  But  if  the 
galvanic  discharge  be  passed  directly  through  the  muscles,  contrac- 
tion at  once  takes  place.  The  muscular  irritability  has  survived 
that  of  the  nerves,  and  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  essentially 
distinct  from  it 

It  will  be  recollected,  on  the  other  hand,  that  in  cases  of  death 
from  the  action  of  sulphocyanide  of  potassium,  the  muscular  irri- 
tability is  itself  destroyed ;  so  that  no  contractions  occur,  even  when 
the  galvanic  discharge  is  made  to  traverse  the  muscular  tissue. 

There  are,  therefore,  two  kinds  of  paralysis :  first,  a  muscular 
paralysis,  in  which  the  muscular  fibres  themselves  are  directly 
af&cted ;  and  second,  a  nervous  paralysis,  in  which  the  affection  is 
confined  to  the  nervous  filaments,  the  muscles  retaining  their  natural 
properties,  and  being  still  capable  of  contracting  under  the  influence 
of  a  direct  stimulus. 

Nature  of  the  Nervous  Force. — It  will  readily  be  seen  that  the 
nervous  force,  or  the  agency  by  which  the  nerve  acts  upon  a  muscle 
and  causes  its  contraction,  is  entirely  a  peculiar  one,  and  cannot  be 
regarded  as  either  chemical  or  mechanical  in  its  nature.  The  force 
which  is  exerted  by  a  nerve  in  a  state  of  activity  is  not  directly 
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appreciable  in  any  way  by  the  senBes,  and  can  be  jndged  of  orir 
by  its  effect  in  causing  muscular  contraction.  This  peculiar  Titdii 
of  the  nerve,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the  ^  nenrons  fbrQe^'dBe 
not  precisely  resemble  in  its  operation  any  of  the  known  phjaal 
forces.  It  has,  however,  a  partial  resemblance  in  some  respeetito 
electricity;  and  this  has  been  sufficient  to  lead  some  writers  intotk 
error  of  regarding  the  two  as  identical,  and  of  supposing  electricnr 
to  be  really  the  force  acting  in  the  nerves,  and  operating  throogk 
them  upon  the  muscles.  The  principal  points  of  reBemblaue 
existing  between  the  two  forces,  and  which  have  been  used  in 
support  of  the  above  opinion,  are  the  following : — 

1st  The  identity  of  their  effects  upon  the  muscnlar  fibre. 

2d.  The  rapidity  and  peculiarity  of  their  action,  by  which  tk 
force  is  transmitted  almost  instantaneously  to  a  distant  point,  with- 
out producing  any  visible  effect  on  the  intervening  parts. 

Sd.  The  extreme  sensibility  of  nerves  to  the  electric  current;  and 

4th.  The  phenomena  of  electrical  fishes. 

As  these  considerations  are  of  some  importance  in  settling  the 
question  which  now  occupies  us,  we  shall  examine  them  in  soces- 
sion. 

1st.  The  Identity  of  their  Effects  upon  the  Muscular  Ifibre.-^li  is 
very  true  that  the  muscular  fibre  contracts  under  the  influence  of 
electricity,  as  it  does  under  that  of  the  nervous  force.  This  btA, 
however,  does  not  show  the  identity  of  the  two  forces,  but  only 
that  they  are  both  capable  of  producing  one  particular  phenomenon; 
or  that  electricity  may  replace  or  imitate  the  nervoos  force  in  its 
action  on  the  muscles.  But  there  are  various  other  agents,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  both  mechanical  and  chemical,  which  will  pro- 
duce the  same  effect,  when  applied  to  the  muscular  tissue.  Elec- 
tricity, therefore,  is  only  one  among  several  physical  forces  which 
resemble  each  other  in  this  respect,  but  which  are  not  on  that 
account  to  be  regarded  as  identical. 

2d.  The  Rapidity  and  Peculiarity  of  their  Adionj  by  trAtcA  the 
force  is  transmitted  almost  instantaneotuly  to  a  distant  painty  with/ml 
producing  any  visible  effect  on  the  intervening  parts. — This  is  a  very 
remarkable  and  important  character,  both  of  the  nervous  force  and 
of  electricity.  In  neither  case  is  there  any  visible  effect  produced 
on  the  nervous  or  metallic  fibre  which  acts  as  a  conducting  medium; 
but  the  final  action  is  exerted  upon  the  substances  or  organs  with 
which  it  is  in  connection.  No  definite  conclusion,  however,  can 
be  properly  derived  from  the  rapidity  of  their  transmission,  since 
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this  rapidity  has  never  been  accurately  measored  in  either  instance. 
We  know  that  light  and  sound  both  travel  with  much  greater 
rapidity  than  moat  other  physical  forces,  and  that  electricity  is  more 
rapid  in  its  transniission  than  either ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  that 
the  velocity  of  the  latter  and  that  of  the  nervous  force  are  the  same. 
We  can  only  say  that  in  both  instances  the  velocity  is  very  great, 
without  being  able  to  compare  them  together  with  any  degree  of 
accuracy.  The  mode  of  transmission,  moreover,  alluded  to  above, 
is  not  peculiar  to  the  two  forces  which  are  supposed  to  be  identical. 
Light,  for  example,  is  transmitted  like  them  through  conducting 
media,  without  producing  in  its  passage  any  sensible  effect  until  it 
meets  with  a  body  capable  of  reflecting  it.  In  the  interval,  ihere^ 
fore,  between  the  luminous  body  and  the  reflecting  one,  there  is 
the  same  apparent  want  of  action  as  in  the  nerve,  between  the  point 
at  which  the  irritation  is  applied  and  its  termination  in  the  mus- 
cular tissue. 

8d.  The  extreme  Sensibility  of  Nerves  to  the  Electric  Current. — It 
has  already  been  mentioned  that  the  electric  current  is  the  most 
delicate  of  all  the  means  of  irritation  that  may  be  applied  to  the 
nerve  after  death ;  and  that  it  may  be  used  with  less  delet^ious 
effect  than  any  other.  The  evident  reason  for  this,  however,  has 
already  been  given.  Electricity  is  one  among  several  physical 
agents  by  which  the  nerve  may  be  artificially  excited  after  death. 
It  is  less  destructive  to  the  nervous  texture  than  any  other,  and 
consequently  exhausts  its  vitality  less  rapidly.  All  these  agenta 
vary  in  the  delicacy  of  their  operation;  and  though  the  electric 
current  happens  to  be  the  most  efficient  of  all,  it  is  still  simply  an 
artificial  irritant,  like  the  rest,  capable  of  imitating,  in  its  own  way, 
the  natural  stimulus  of  the  nerve. 

4th.  The  Phenomena  of  Electrical  Fiahea, — It  has  been  fully  demon- 
strated that  certain  fish  (gymnotus  and  torpedo)  have  the  power  of 
generating  electricity,  and  of  producing  electric  discharges,  which 
are  often  sufficiently  powerful  to  kill  small  animals  that  may  come 
within  their  reach.  That  the  force  generated  by  these  animals  is 
in  reality  electricity,  is  beyond  a  doubt.  It  is  conducted  by  the 
same  bodies  which  serve  as  conductors  for  electricity,  and  is  stopped 
by  those  which  are  non-conductors  of  the  same.  All  the  ordinary 
phenomena  produced  by  the  electric  current,  viz :  the  heating  and 
melting  of  a  fine  conducting  wire,  the  induction  of  secondary 
currents  and  of  magnetism,  the  decomposition  of  saline  solutions, 
and  even  the  electric  spark,  have  all  been  produced  by  the  force 
22 
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generated  by  these  animals.    There  is  aooordinglyi  no  room  fa 
doubt  as  to  its  nature. 

This  fiict,  however,  is  very  fiEur  from  demonstrating  the  deebie 
character  of  the  nervoas  force  in  general.     It  is,  on  the  coDlnij, 
directly  opposed  to  such  a  supposition;  since  the  gymnotniaii 
torpedo  are  capable  of  generating  electricity  simply  beoenmhi 
have  a  special  organ  destined  far  this  purpose.     This  organ,  wbidi 
termed  the  '*  electrical  organ,"  is  peculiar  to  these  fish,  and  wliai 
it  is  absent,  the  power  of  generating  electricity  is  absent  alsoi  TVe 
electrical  organs  of  the  gymnotus  and  torpedo  occupy  a  considenlik 
portion  of  the  body,  and  are  largely  supplied  with  neires  wUek 
regulate  their  function.    If  these  nerves  be  divided,  tied,  or  iojimi 
in  any  way,  the  electrical  organ  is  weakened  or  paralysed,  jut  m 
the  muscles  would  be  if  the  nerves  distributed  to  them  werenb- 
jected  to  a  similar  violence.    The  electricity  produced  by  tlHR 
animals  is  not  supplied  by  the  nerves,  but  by  a  special  genentiig 
organ,  the  action  of  which  is  regulated  by  nervous  inflnence. 

The  reasons  quoted  above,  therefore,  are  quite  insuflScieDt  fcr 
establishing  any  relation  of  identity  between  the  nervoas  force  and 
electricity.  There  are,  moreover,  certain  well  authenticated  bdi 
directly  opposed  to  such  a  supposition,  the  most  important  of  whidi 
are  the  following : — 

The  first  is,  that  no  electrical  current  has  been  aetuallyfauini  to  end 
in  an  irritated  nerve.  The  most  conclusive  experiments  on  this  point 
are  those  which  were  made  by  Longet  and  Matteucci,  in  companj 
with  each  other,  at  the  veterinary  school  of  Alfort.^  The  galviiio> 
meter  employed  in  these  investigations  was  constructed  under  tlw 
personal  direction  of  the  experimenters,  and  was  of  extreme  delicacy. 
The  oscillating  needle  was  surrounded  by  2600  turns  of  conducting 
wire,  and  the  poles  were  each  armed  with  a  platinum  plate,  having 
an  exposed  surface  of  one  sixth  of  a  square  inch.  When  the  poks 
of  the  apparatus  had  been  repeatedly  immersed  in  spring  water,  so 
that  no  further  variation  was  produced  from  this  source,  the  instra- 
ment  was  considered  as  ready  for  use.  The  sciatic  nerve  of  a  liv- 
ing horse  was  then  exposed,  and  the  poles  of  the  galvanometer 
placed  in  contact  with  it,  in  various  positions,  both  diagonally  and 
longitudinally,  and  at  various  depths  in  its  interior.  The  examina- 
tion was  continued  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  during  which  time  the 
painful  sensations  of  the  animal  were  testified  by  constant  strug- 
gling movements  of  the  limbs;  showing  that  both  the  motor  and 

'  Longet,  Traits  de  Phjsiologie.     Paris,  1850,  vol.  ii.  p.  131). 
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^  iensitiye  filaments  of  the  nerve  were  in  a  high  state  of  activity. 
^  The  conclnsion,  however,  to  which  the  experimenters  were  con- 
^  ducted  was  the  following,  viz :  that  "there  was  no  constant  and  re- 
A   liable  evideoce  of  the  existence  of  an  electric  current  in  the  nerve." 
J       Secondly.  The  mode  of  conduction  of  the  nervous  force  is  different 
^  fnm  that  of  eUetricity.    The  latter  force,  in  order  to  exert  its  charac- 
•   teristio  effects,  must  be  transmitted  throngh  isolated  conductors,  so 
'    arranged  as  to  form  a  complete  circuit.    No  such  circuit  has  ever 
been  shown  to  exist  in  the  nervous  system ;  and  the  nerves  them- 
selves, the  only  tissues  capable  of  conducting  the  nervous  force,  are 
not  particularly  good  conductors  of  electricity;  no  better,  for  exam- 
ple, than  the  muscles  or  the  areolar  tissue.    We  know  of  nothing, 
liherefore,  which  should  prevent  an  electric  current,  passing  through 
m  nerve,  from  being  dispersed  and  lost  among  the  adjacent  tissues. 
This  is  not  the  case,  however,  with  the  natural  stimulus  conveyed 
Vy  the  nervous  filament 

Moreover  the  nerve,  in  order  to  conduct  its  own  peculiar  force, 
must  be  in  a  state  of  complete  integrity.  If  a  ligature  be  applied 
to  it,  or  if  it  be  pinched  or  lacerated,  the  muscles  to  which  it  is  dis- 
tributed are  paralyzed  for  all  voluntary  motion,  and  yet  it  transmits 
the  electric  current  as  readily  as  before.  If  the  nerve  be  divided, 
and  its  divided  extremities  replaced  in  apposition  with  each  other, 
it  will  still  act  perfectly  well  as  a  conductor  of  electricity,  though 
it  is  needless  to  say  that  its  natural  function  is  at  once  destroyed. 
The  difference  in  the  mode  of  conduction  between  the  two  forces 
may  be  shown  in  a  still  more  striking  manner,  as  follows.  Let  the 
nerve  connected  with  a  frog's  leg  be  divided,  and  its  two  extremi- 
ties joined  to  each  other  by  a  piece  of  moist  cotton  thread.  K  the 
galvanic  current  be  now  passed  through  the  detached  portion  of  the 
nerve,  no  contraction  will  take  place ;  because  the  nervous  force, 
excited  in  the  detached  portion,  cannot  be  transmitted  through  the 
ootton  thread  to  the  remainder.  But  if  one  of  the  galvanic  poles 
be  applied  above,  and  the  other  below  the  point  of  division,  a  con- 
traction is  immediately  produced;  since  the  electric  current  is 
readily  transmitted  by  the  cotton  thread,  and  excites  the  lower 
portion  of  the  nerve,  which  is  still  in  connection  with  the  muscles. 
The  nervous  force,  therefore,  while  it  has  some  points  of  resem- 
blance with  electricity,  presents  also  certain  features  of  dissimilarity 
which  are  equally  important.  It  must  be  regarded  accordingly  as 
distinct  in  its  nature  from  other  known  physical  forces,  and  as 
altogether  peculiar  to  the  nervous  tissue  in  which  it  originates. 
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CHAPTER    III. 


THE  SPINAL  CORD. 


We  bave  already  seen  that  the  spinal  cord  is  a  long  ganglioi, 
covered  with  longitudinal  bundles  of  nervous  filamentSi  and  oeeo- 
pying  the  cavity  of  the  spinal  canal.    It  sends  out  nerves  wfaidi 
supply  the  muscles  and  int^ument  of  at  least  nine-tenths  of  Ike 
whole  body,  viz.,  those  of  the  neck,  trunks  and  extremities.   M 
these  parts  of  the  body  are  endowed  with  two  very  remarkabk 
properties,  the  exercise  of  which  depends,  directlj  or  indireedj, 
upon  the  integrity  and  activity  of  the  spinal  oord,  vi2^  the  power 
of  sensation  and  the  power  of  motion.    Both  these  properties  ire 
said  to  reside  in  the  nervous  system,  because  thej  are  so  readilj 
influenced  by  its  condition,  and  are  so  closely  connected  with  its 
physiological  action.    We  shall  therefore  commence  the  study  of 
the  spinal  cord  with  an  examination  of  these  two  functional  and  of 
the  situation  which  they  occupy  in  the  nervous  system. 


DISTINCT  SEAT  OF  SENSATION  AND  MOTION  IN  THE  NXRVODS  STSTDL 

Sensation  and  motion  are  usually  the  first  functions  which  sufier 
by  any  injury  inflicted  on  the  nervous  system.  As  a  general  mk^ 
they  are  both  suspended  or  impaired  at  the  same  time,  and  in  t 
nearly  equal  degree.  In  a  fainting  fit,  an  attack  of  apoplexy,  oon- 
cussioit  or  compression  of  the  brain  or  spinal  cord,  or  a  woand  of 
toy  kind  involving  the  nerves  or  nervous  centres,  insensibility  and 
loss  of  motion  usually  appear  simultaneously.  It  is  difficulty  tboie- 
fore,  under  ordinary  conditions,  to  trace  out  the  separate  aotiom  of 
these  two  functions,  or  to  ascertain  the  precise  situation  oeeopiri 
by  each. 

This  difficulty,  however,  may  be  removed  by 
rntely  different  parts  of  the  nervous  system.    In  An. 
nuntioned  above,  the  injury  which  is  inflicted  is  oooH  I 
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extensive  one,  and  involves  at  tbe  same  time  many  adjacent  parts; 
But  instances  sometimes  occur  in  which  the  two  ftinctions^  sensa- 
tion and  motion,  are  afiected  independently  of  each  other,  owing  to 
tbe  peculiar  character  and  situation  of  the  injury  inflicted.  Sensa* 
tion  may  be  impaired  without  loss  of  motion,  and  loss  of  motion 
may  occur  without  injury  to  sensation.  In  tic  douloureux,  for 
example,  we  have  an  exceedingly  painful  affection  of  the  sensitive 
parts  of  the  face,  without  any  impairment  of  its  power  of  motion ; 
and  in  facial  paralysis  we  often  see  a  complete  loss  of  motion  affect- 
ing one  side  of  the  face,  while  the  sensibility  of  the  part  remains 
altogether  unimpaired. 

The  above  facts  first  gave  rise  to  the  belief  that  sensation  and 
motion  might  occupy  distinct  parts  of  the  nervous  system ;  since  it 
would  otherwise  be  difficult  to  understand  how  the  two  could  be 
nfiected  independentiy  of  each  other  by  anatomical  lesions.  It  has 
accordingly  been  fully  established,  by  the  labors  of  Sir  Charles  Bell, 
MUller,  Panizza,  and  Longet,  that  the  two  functions  do  in  reality 
occupy  distinct  parts  of  the  nervous  system. 

If  any  one  of  the  spinal  nerves,  in  the  living  animal,  after  being 
exposed  at  any  part  of  its  course  outside  the  spinal  canal,  be  divided, 
ligatured,  bruised,  or  otherwise  seriously  injured,  paralysis  of  motion 
and  loss  of  sensation  are  immediately  produced  in  that  part  of  the 
body  to  which  the  nerve  is  distributed.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
same  nerve  be  pricked,  galvanized,  or  otherwise  gently  irritated,  a 
painful  sensation  and  convulsive  movements  are  produced  in  the 
same  parts.  The  nerve  is  therefore  said  to  be  both  sensitive  and 
excitable;  sensitive,  because  irritation  of  its  fibres  produces  a  pain- 
ful sensation,  and  excitable,  because  the  same  irritation  causes  mus- 
cular contraction  in  the  parts  below. 

The  result  of  the  experiment,  however,  will  be  different  if  it  be 
tried  upon  the  parts  situated  inside  the  spinal  canal,  and  particularly 
upon  the  anterior  and  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves.  If  an 
irritation  be  applied,  for  example,  to  the  anterior  root  of  a  spinal 
nerve,  in  the  living  animal,  convulsive  movements  are  produced  in 
the  parts  below,  but  there  is  no  painful  sensation.  The  anterior 
root  accordingly  is  said  to  be  excitable,  but  not  sensitive.  If  the 
posterior  root,  on  the  other  hand,  be  irritated,  acute  pain  is  pro- 
duced, but  no  convulsive  movements.  The  posterior  root  is  there- 
fore sensitive,  but  not  excitable.  A  similar  result  is  obtained  by  a 
complete  division  of  the  two  roots.  Division  of  the  anterior  root 
produces  paralysis  of  motion,  but  no  insensibility ;  division  of  the 
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posterior  root  prodnoeB  oomplrta  Iom  of  ■ensibility,  bat  no  mm 

panlynB. 

We  hare  here,  then,  a  separate  localization  of  miui^od  ai  | 
motion  in  the  nervous  system ;  and  it  is  aooordingly  easy  to  m 
stand  bow  one  majr  be  impaired  without  injaiy  to  the  o(haT,ot  I 
how  both  maybe  simultaneoaBlyaSectedjaocording  to  thent 
and  extent  of  the  anatomioal  lesion. 

The  two  roots  of  a  spinal  nerve  differ  from  each  other,  forthtr-  1 
more,  in  their  mode  of  transmitting  the  neryona  impalse.  If  the  I 
posterior  root  be  divided  (Fig.  l&S)  at  a,  b,  and  an  irritation  ap[£d  | 

Fig.  135. 


■  diTldrd  M  <^  L  It 


to  the  separated  extremity  (a),  no  efiect  will  be  produced ;  bnt  if 
the  irritation  be  applied  to  the  attached  extremity  {b'),  a  painfbl 
sensation  is  immediately  the  result.  The  nervous  foroe^  tharefbre, 
travels  in  the  posterior  root  from  without  inward,  bat  cannot  paas 
from  within  outward.  If  the  anterior  root,  on  the  other  hand,  be 
divided  at  e,  d,  and  its  atUched  extremity  {d)  irritated,  no  effect 
fbllows ;  bat  if  the  separated  extremity  (c)  be  irritated,  cooTolsive 
movements  instantly  take  place.  The  nervous  force,  oonaeqnently, 
travels  in  the  anterior  root  from  within  outward,  bat  cannot  pass 
from  without  inward. 

The  same  thing  is  true  with  regard  to  the  transmission  of  aenn- 
tiOQ  and  motion  in  the  spinal  nerves  outside  the  spinal  canaL  If 
one  of  these  nerv^  be  divided  in  the  living  animal,  and  its  attached 
extremity  irritated,  pain  is  produced,  bat  no  convalaiTO  motion;  if 
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file  irritation  be  applied  to  its  separated  extremity,  muscular  eon- 
tractions  follow,  but  no  painful  sensation. 

There  are,  therefore,  two  kinds  of  filaments  in  the  spinal  nenres, 
not  distinguishable  by  the  eye,  but  entirely  distinct  in  their  character 
and  function,  viz.,  the  '*  sensitive''  filaments,  or  those  which  convey 
sensation,  and  the  *'  motor"  filaments,  or  those  which  excite  move- 
ment. These  filaments  are  never  confounded  with  each  other  in 
their  action,  nor  can  they  perform  each  other's  functions.  The  sen- 
sitive filaments  convey  the  nervous  force  only  in  a  centripetal,  the 
motor  only  in  a  centrifugal  direction.  The  former  preside  over 
sensation,  and  have  nothing  to  do  with  motion ;  the  latter  preside 
over  motion,  and  have  nothing  to  do  with  sensation.  Within  the 
spinal  canal  the  two  kinds  of  filaments  are  separated  from  each 
other,  constituting  the  anterior  and  posterior  roots  of  each  spinal 
nerve;  but  externally  they  are  mingled  together  in  a  common 
trunk.  While  the  anterior  and  posterior  roots,  therefore,  are  ex- 
clusively sensitive  or  exclusively  motor,  the  spinal  nerves  beyond 
the  junction  of  the  roots  are  called  mioced  nerves^  because  they  con- 
tain at  the  same  time  motor  and  sensitive  filaments.  The  mixed 
nerves  accordingly  preside  at  the  same  time  over  the  functions  of 
movement  and  of  sensation. 


DISTINCT  SEAT  OF  SENSIBILITY  AND  EXCITABILITY  IN  THE  SPINAL 

CORD. 

Various  experimenters  have  demonstrated  the  fact  that  different 
parts  of  the  spinal  cord,  like  the  two  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves,  are 
separately  endowed  with  sensibility  and  excitability.  The  anterior 
columns  of  the  cord,  like  the  anterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves, 
are  excitable  but  not  sensitive;  the  posterior  columns,  like  the 
posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves,  are  sensitive  but  not  excitable. 
Accordingly,  when  the  spinal  canal  is  opened  in  the  living  animal, 
an  irritation  applied  to  the  anterior  columns  of  the  cord  produces 
immediately  convulsions  in  the  limbs  below ;  but  there  is  no  indi- 
cation of  pain.  On  the  other  hand,  signs  of  acute  pain  become 
manifest  whenever  the  irritation  is  applied  to  the  posterior  column ; 
but  no  muscular  contractions  follow,  other  than  those  of  a  voluntary 
character.  Longet  has  found'  that  if  the  spinal  cord  be  exposed  in 
the  lumbar  region  and  completely  divided  at  that  part  by  trans- 

>  Traite  d«  Physiologie,  vol.  if.  part  2,  p.  8. 
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Terae  sectipn,  the  applioation  of  any  irritant  to  the  anterior  mibi 
of  the  separated  portion  produces  at  once  conyulsiona  below;  wUe 
if  applied  to  the  posterior  columns  behind  the  point  of  divim,tt 
has  no  sensible  effect  whatever.  The  anterior  and  poateriw  oolmi 
of  the  cord  are  accordingly,  so  far,  analogous  in  their  propertieite 
the  anterior  and  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerveSy  and  are  plniilT 
composed,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  of  a  continuation  of  tkeir 
filaments. 

These  filaments,  derived  from  the  anterior  and  poaterior  looli 
of  the  spinal  nerves,  pass  upward  through  the  spinal  cord  towiri 
the  brain.    An  irritation  applied  to  any  part  of  the  int^nmeDl 
is  then  conveyed,  along  the  sensitive  filaments  of  the  nerve  asd 
its  posterior  root,  to  the  spinal  cord;    then   upward,  along  the 
lottgitudinal  fibres  of  the  cord  to  the  brain,  where  it  producei  i 
sensation  corresponding  in  character  with  the  original  irriUtioiL 
A  motor  impulse,  on  the  other  hand,  originating  in  the  brain,  ii 
transmitted  downward,  along  the  longitudinal  fibres  of  the  cord, 
passes  outward  by  the  anterior  root  of  the  spinal  nerve,  and  follow- 
ing the  motor  filaments  of  the  nerve  through  its  trunk  and  brancheii, 
produces  at  last  a  muscular  contraction  at  the  point  of  its  final 
distribution. 


OBOSSED  ACTION  OF  THE  SPINAL  CORD. 

As  the  anterior  columns  of  the  cord  pass  upward  to  join  the 
medulla  oblongata,  a  decussation  takes  place  between  them,  as  we 
have  already  mentioned  in  Chapter  I.  The  fibres  of  the  right 
anterior  column  pass  over  to  the  left  side  of  the  medulla  oblongata, 
and  so  upward  to  the  left  side  of  the  brain ;  while  the  fibres  of  the 
left  anterior  column  pass  over  to  the  right  side  of  the  medulla 
oblongata,  and  so  upward  to  the  right  side  of  the  brain.  This 
decussation  may  be  readily  shown  (as  in  Fig.  180)  by  gently 
separating  the  anterior  columns  from  each  other,  at  the  lower  ex- 
tremity of  the  medulla  oblongata,  where  the  decussating  bundles 
may  be  seen  crossing  obliquely  from  side  to  side,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  anterior  median  fissure.  Below  this  point,  the  anterior  columns 
remain  distinct  from  each  other  on  each  side,  and  do  not  communi- 
cate by  any  further  decussation. 

If  the  anterior  columns  of  the  spinal  cord,  therefore,  be  wounded 
at  any  point  in  the  cervical,  dorsal,  or  lumbar  region,  a  paralysis 
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^  m{  voluntary  motion  is  produced  in  tfae  limbs  belpw,  on  the  same 
^  aide  with  the  injury.  But  if  a  similar  lesion  oociir  io  the  brain, 
'  llie  paralysis  which  results  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  tfae  body. 
^ '  Thus  it  has  long  been  known  that  an  abscess  or  an  apoplectic 
^  iMmorrhage  on  the  right  side  of  the  brain  will  produce  paralysis 
of  the  left  side  of  tfae  body ;  and  injury  of  the  left  side  of  the 
brain  will  be  followed  by  paralysis  of  the  right  side  of  the  body. 

The  spinal  cord  has  also  a  crossed  action  in  transmitting  sensi- 
tive as  well  as  motor  impulses.  It  has  been  recently  demonstrated 
by  Dr.  Brown-S&}uard/  that  the  crossing  of  the  sensitive  fibres  in 
the  spinal  cord  does  not  take  place,  like  that  of  the  motor  fibres, 
at  its  upper  portion  only,  but  throughout  its  entire  length ;  so  that 
the  sensitive  fibres  of  the  right  spinal  nerves,  very  soon  after  their 
entrance  into  the  cord,  pass  over  to  the  left  side,  and  those  of  the 
left  spinal  nerves  pass  over  to  the  right  side.  For  if  one  lateral 
half  of  the  spinal  cord  of  a  dog  be  divided  in  the  dorsal  region, 
the  power  of  sensation  remains  upon  the  corresponding  side  of  the 
body,  but  is  lost  upon  the  opposite  side.  It  has  been  shown,  fur- 
thermore, by  the  same  observer,*  that  the  sensitive  fibres  of  the 
spinal  nerves,  when  they  first  enter  the  cord  join  the  posterior 
columns,  which  are  everywhere  extremely  sensitive ;  but  that  they 
very  soon  leave  the  posterior  columns,  and,  passing  through  the 
central  parts  of  the  cord,  run  upward  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 
brain.  If  the  posterior  columns,  accordingly,  be  alone  divided  at 
any  part  of  the  spinal  cord,  sensibility  is  not  destroyed  in  all  the 
nerves  behind  the  seat  of  injury,  but  only  in  those  which  enter  the 
cord  at  the  point  of  section ;  since  the  posterior  columns  consist 
of  different  nervous  filaments,  joining  them  constantly  on  one  side 
from  below,  and  leaving  them  on  the  other  to  pass  upward  toward 
the  brain. 

The  spinal  cord  has  therefore  a  crossed  action,  both  for  sensa- 
tion and  motion ;  but  the  crossing  of  the  motor  filaments  occurs 
only  at  the  medulla  oblongata,  while  that  of  the  sensitive  filaments 
takes  place  throughout  the  entire  length  of  the  cord  itself. 

There  are  certain  important  facts  which  still  remain  to  be  noticed, 
regarding  the  mode  of  action  of  the  spinal  cord  and  its  nerves. 
They  are  as  follows : — 

•  Experimental  Ret^earclies  applied  to  PlijaioUigy  «nd  Pathology.  New  York, 
1S53. 

'•  Mtooira  sar  la  Pliysiologiv  de  la  Moelltt  cpiuiert^ ;  Gazette  H6dicale  de  ParU, 
1S55. 
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1.  An  irrikitum  applied  to  a  qnnal  nerve  €U  the  middle  of  iU  ixmu 
produces  the  eame  effect  as^  it  traversed  ite  entire  length.    ThUiif  tk 
sciatic  or  median  nerve  be  irritated  at'anj  part  of  its  coum^eei- 
traction  is  produced  in  tbe  muscles  to  which  these  nerves  $n  da 
tributed,  just  as  if  the  impulse  had  originated  as  usual  from  & 
brain.    This  fact  depends  upon  the  character  of  the  nenrons  fli- 
ments,  as  simple  conductors.    Wherever  the  impulse  may  origiDi^ 
the  final  effect  is  manifested  only  at  the  termination  of  the  nent 
As  the  impulse  in  the  motor  nerves  travels  always  in  an  ooUnid 
direction,  the  effect  is  always  produced  at  the  mnscalar  termioatka 
of  the  filaments,  no  matter  how  small  or  how  lai^  a  portioB  d 
their  length  may  have  been  engaged  in  transmitting  the  stimulm 

If  the  irritation,  again,  be  applied  to  a  sensitive  nerve  in  tbe 
middle  of  its  course,  the  painful  sensation  is  felt,  not  at  the  point 
of  the  nerve  directly  irritated,  but  in  that  portion  of  the  integv- 
ment  to  which  its  filaments  are  distributed.  Thus,  if  the  ulnar 
nerve  be  accidentally  struck  at  the  point  where  it  lies  behind  tk 
inner  condyle  of  the  humerus,  a  sensation  of  tingling  and  numb- 
ness is  produced  in  the  last  two  fingers  of  the  corresponding  hani 
It  is  common  to  hear  patients  who  have  suffered  amputation  com- 
plain of  painful  sensations  in  the  amputated  limb,  for  weeks  or 
months,  and  sometimes  even  for  years  after  the  operation.  Tbej 
assert  that  they  can  feel  the  separated  parts  as  distinctlj  as  if  thej 
were  still  attached  to  the  body.  This  sensation,  which  is  a  ml 
one  and  not  fictitious,  is  owing  to  some  irritation  operating  upoo 
the  divided  extremities  of  the  nerves  in  the  cicatrized  woond.  Sock 
an  irritation,  conveyed  to  the  brain  by  the  sensitive  fibreS|  will  pro- 
duce precisely  the  same  sensation  as  if  the  amputated  parts  were 
still  present,  and  the  irritation  actually  applied  to  them. 

It  is  on  this  account  also  that  division  of  the  trifacial  nerve  is 
not  always  effectual  in  the  cure  of  tic  douloureux.  If  the  caoae  of 
the  difficulty  be  seated  upon  the  trunk  of  the  nerve,  between  its 
point  of  emergence  from  the  bones  and  its  origin  in  the  brain,  it  is 
evident  that  division  of  the  nerve  upon  the  face  will  be  of  no 
avail;  since  the  cause  of  irritation  will  still  exist  behind  the  poiat 
of  section,  and  the  same  painful  sensations  will  still  be  produced  in 
the  brain. 

2.  The  irritability  of  the  motor  filaments  disappears  Jirom  toUhin  out- 
tvardj  that  of  the  sensitive  filaments  from  without  inward.  Immedi- 
ately after  the  separation  of  the  frog's  leg  from  the  body,  irritation 
of  the  nerve  at  any  point  produces  muscular  contracticm  in  the 
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limb  below.  As  time  elapses,  however,  and  the  irritability  of  the 
serve  diminishes,  the  galvanic  current,  in  order  to  produce  con- 
Inction,  must  be  applied  at  a  point  nearer  its  termination.  Subse- 
i|Q6iitly,  the  irritability  of  the  nerve  is  entirely  lost  in  its  upper 
portions,  but  is  retained  in  the  parts  situated  lower  down,  from 
it  also,  in  turn,  afterward  disappears;  receding  in  this  man- 
farther  and  farther  toward  the  terminal  distribution  of  the 
nerve,  where  it  finally  disappears  altogether. 

On  the  other  hand,  sensibility  disappears,  at  the  time  of  death, 
flnit  in  the  extremities.  From  them  the  numbness  gradually  creeps 
mpward,  invading  successively  the  middle  and  upper  portions  of  the 
limbs,  and  the  more  distant  portions  of  the  trunk.  The  central 
parts  are  the  last  to  become  insensible. 

8.  Each  nervous  fiJament  acts  independently  of  the  rest  throughout  its 
entire  length,  and  does  not  communicate  its  irritation  to  those  which  are 
m  proximity  unth  it.  It  is  evident  that  this  is  true  with  regard  to 
the  nerves  of  sensation,  from  the  fact  that  if  the  integument  be 
touched  with  the  point  of  a  needle,  the  sensation  is  referred  to  that 
spot  alone.  Since  the  nervous  filaments  coming  from  it  and  the 
adjacent  parts  are  all  bound  together  in  parallel  bundles,  to  form 
the  trunk  of  the  nerve,  if  any  irritation  were  communicated  from 
one  sensitive  filament  to  another,  the  sensation  produced  would  be 
indefinite  and  diffused,  whereas  it  is  really  confined  to  the  spot  irri- 
tated. If  a  frog's  leg,  furthermore,  be  prepared,  with  the  sciatic 
nerve  attached,  a  few  of  the  fibres  separated  laterally  from  the 
nervous  trunk  for  a  portion  of  its  length,  and  the  poles  of  a  galvanic 
battery  applied  to  the  separated  portion,  the  contractions  which 
follow  in  the  leg  will  not  be  general,  but  will  be  confined  to  those 
muscles  in  which  the  galvanized  nervous  fibres  especially  have 
their  distribution.  There  are  also  various  instances,  in  the  body, 
of  antagonistic  muscles,  which  must  act  independently  of  each 
other,  but  which  are  supplied  with  nerves  from  a  common  trunk. 
The  superior  and  inferior  straight  muscles  of  the  eyeball,  for 
example,  are  both  supplied  by  the  motor  oculi  communis  nerve. 
Sxtensor  and  fiexor  muscles,  as,  for  example,  those  of  the  fingers, 
are  often  supplied  by  the  same  nerve,  and  yet  act  alternately  with- 
out mutual  interference.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  if  this  were  not  the 
oase,  confusion  would  constantly  arise,  both  in  the  perception  of 
sensations,  and  in  the  execution  of  movements. 

4.  There  are  certain  sensations  which  are  excited  simultaneously 
by  the  same  causes,  and  which  are  termed  associated  sensations;  and 


A 
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there  are  also  certain  movements  which  take  place  amnlteneovl;. 
and  are  called  cuaociaied  mcvtmtnia.    In  the  former  instanoe,  onetf 
the  associated  sensations  is  called  up  immediately  upcxi  the  penep- 
tion  of  the  other,  without  requiring  any  direct  impolse  of  iti  on. 
Thus,  tickling  the  soles  of  the  feet  produces  a  peculiar  aeoflitia 
at  the  epigastrium.    Nausea  is  occasioned  by  certain  disagnedfc 
odors,  or  by  rapid  rotation  of  the  body,  so  that  the  landsc^M  mm 
to  turn  round.     A  striking  example  of  associated  movementi^a 
the  other  hand,  may  be  found  in  the  action  of  the  muscles  of  Ai 
eyeball.  The  eyeballs  always  accompany  each  other  in  their  litml 
motions,  turning  to  the  right  or  the  left  side  simaltaneously.   Iti 
evident,  however,  that  in  producing  this  correspoodence  of  mdiQi, 
the  left  internal  rectus  muscle  must  contract  and  relax  togedier 
with  the  right  external;  while  a  similar  harmony  of  action  nma 
exist  between  the  right  internal  and  the  left  external.   The  explitt- 
tion  of  such  singular  correspondences  cannot  be  found  in  the  aaato- 
mical  arrangement  of  the  muscles  themselves,  nor  in  that  of  the 
nervous  filaments  by  which  they  are  directly  supplied,  bat  miutbe 
looked  for  in  some  special  endowment  of  the  nervoas  centres  fixxn 
which  they  originate. 
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The  spinal  cord,  as  we  have  thus  far  examined  it,  may  be  re- 
garded simply  as  a  great  nerve ;  that  is,  as  a  bundle  of  motor  and 
sensitive  filaments,  connecting  the  muscles  and  int^^ment  bek>w 
with  the  brain  above,  and  assisting,  in  this  capacity,  in  the  prodoC' 
tion  of  conscious  sensation  and  voluntary  motion.  Beside  its  nerr- 
ous  filaments,  however,  it  contains  also  a  large  quantity  of  graj 
matter,  and  is,  therefore,  itself  a  ganglionic  centre,  and  capable  of 
independent  action  as  such.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  study  it  in 
its  second  capacity,  as  a  distinct  nervous  centre. 

If  a  frog  be  decapitated,  and  the  body  allowed  to  remain  at  rest 
for  a  few  moments,  so  as  to  recover  from  the  depressing  effects  of 
shock  upon  the  nervous  system,  it  will  be  found  that,  althongh  sen- 
sation and  consciousness  are  destroyed,  the  power  of  motion  still 
remains.  If  the  skin  of  one  of  the  feet  be  irritated  by  pinching  it 
with  a  pair  of  forceps,  the  leg  is  immediately  drawn  up  toward  the 
bo<ly,  as  if  to  escape  the  cause  of  irritation.  If  the  irritation  applied 
to  the  foot  be  of  slight  intensity,  the  corresponding  leg  only  will 
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*  IMOve ;  but  if  it  be  more  severe  in  character,  motions  will  often  be 
^  produced  in  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  opposite  aide,  and  even 

*  im  the  two  fore-legs,  at  tbe  same  time.  These  motions,  it  is  import- 
■  mk  to  observe,  are  never  spontaneous.  The  decapitated  frog  remains 
'  fHtrka^y  qaiescent  if  left  to  himself.  It  ia  only  when  some  cause 
'  of  irritation  is  applied  extemall;,  that  movements  occur  as  above 
k  Ovoribed. 

<        It  will  be  seen  that  the  character  of  these  phenomena  indicates 

I    ijbie  active  operation  of  some  part  of  the  nervous  system,  and  par- 

:    tioalarly  of  some  ganglionic  centre.    The  irritation  is  applied  to 

tbe  skin  of  the  foot,  and  the  moscles  of  the  leg  contract  in  oonae- 

qaeooe;  showing  evidently  the  intermediate  action  of  a  nervoua 

connection  between  the  two. 

The  effect  in  question  is  due  to  the  activity  of  the  spinal  cord, 
operating  as  a  nervoua  centre.  In  order  that  the  movements  may 
take  place  aa  above,  it  is  essential  that  both  the  integument  and  the 
muscles  should  be  in  communication  with  the  spinal  cord  by  nerv- 
ooa  filaments,  and  that  the  cord  itself  be  in  a  state  of  integrity.  If 
tbe  sciatic  nerve  be  divided  in  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh,  irrita* 
tion  of  the  skin  below  is  no  longer  followed  by  any  muscular  con* 
traction.  If  either  the  anterior  or  posterior  roots  of  the  nerve  be 
divided,  the  same  want  of  action  results ;  and  finally,  if,  the  nerve 
And  ita  roots  remaining  entire,  the  spinal  cord  itself  be  broken  up 
by  a  needle  introduced  into  the  spinal 
oanal,  the  integument  may  then  be  ^s-  '^^^ 

irritated  or  mutilated  to  any  extent, 
vitbout  exciting  the  least  muscular 
contraction.  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
that  the  spinal  cord  acts,  in  this  case, 
as  a  nervous  centre,  through  which 
the  irritation  applied  to  the  skin  is 
communicated  to  the  muscles.  The 
irritation  first  passes  upward,  as  shown 
ID  the  accompanying  diagram  (Fig. 
186),  along  the  sensitive  fibres  of  tbe 
posterior  root  (a)  to  tbe  gray  matter 

of  the  cord,  and  is  then  reflected  back,  TictLSicyiu.,  .howio,r.B.iMiioi.. 
along  the  motor  fibres  of  ihe  anterior  j^„  „,*  oil^ia^  inn. "'"' 
root,  until  it  finally  reaches  the  mus- 
cles, and  produces  a  contraction.     This  action  is  known,  accord- 
ingly,  as  the  reflex  action  of  the  ^inal  cord. 
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It  will  be  remembered  that  this  reflex  ustion  of  the  cord  is  m 
aooompanied  by  any  volition,  nor  even  by  any  ooDScionfl  aenatioi. 
The  function  of  the  spinal  cord  as  a  nervous  centre  is  shnplTk 
convert  an  impression,  received  from  the  skin,  into  a  motor  impdt 
which  is  sent  out  again  to  the  muscles.  There  is  abeolutdj  lo 
farther  action  than  this;  no  exercise  of  will,  conscioosness,  or  jiilg> 
ment.  This  action  will  therefore  take  place  perfectly  well  after 
the  brain  has  been  removed,  and  after  the  entire  sympathetie  ifi^ 
tem  has  also  been  taken  away,  provided  only  that  the  spinal  tfoA 
and  its  nerves  remain  in  a  state  of  integrity. 

The  existence  of  this  reflex  action  after  death  is  accoidinglj  n 
evidence  of  the  continued  activity  of  the  spinal  cord,  just  as  eoi- 
tractility  is  an  evidence  of  the  activity  of  the  muscles,  and  iiriti- 
bility  of  that  of  the  nerves.  Like  the  two  last-mentioned  propertia^ 
also,  it  continues  for  a  longer  time  after  death  in  cold-blooded  tin 
in  warm-blooded  animals.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  fix>g8  and  odier 
reptiles  are  the  most  useful  subjects  for  the  study  of  these  pheno- 
mena, as  for  that  of  most  others  belonging  to  the  nervous  system. 

The  irritability  of  the  spinal  cord,  as  manifested  by  its  reflex 
action,  may  be  very  much  exaggerated  by  certain  diseases,  and  bj 
the  operation  of  poisonous  substances.  Tetanus  and  poisoning  hj 
strychnine  both  act  in  this  way,  by  heightening  the  irritabili^  of 
the  spinal  cord,  and  causing  it  to  produce  convulsive  moveroeoti 
on  the  application  of  external  stimulus.  It  has  been  observed  that 
the  convulsions  in  tetanus  are  rarely,  if  ever,  spontaneous,  but  that 
they  always  require  to  be  excited  by  some  external  cause,  such  n 
the  accidental  movement  of  the  bedclothes,  the  shutting  of  a  door, 
or  the  sudden  passage  of  a  current  of  air.  Such  slight  causes  of 
irritation,  which  would  be  entirely  inadequate  to  excite  involuntary 
movements  in  the  healthy  condition,  act  upon  the  spinal  cord,  when 
its  irritability  is  heightened  by  disease,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  pro- 
duce violent  convulsions. 

Similar  appearances  are  to  be  seen  in  animals  poisoned  by  strych- 
nine. This  substance  acts  upon  the  spinal  cord  and  increases  its 
irritability,  without  materially  affecting  the  functions  of  the  biain. 
Its  effects  will  show  themselves,  consequently,  without  essential 
modification,  after  the  head  has  been  removed.  If  a  decapitated 
frog  be  poisoned  with  a  moderate  dose  of  strychnine,  the  body  and 
limbs  will  remain  quiescent  so  long  as  there  is  no  external  souioe 
of  excitement ;  but  the  limbs  are  at  once  thrown  into  convulsions 
by  the  slightest  irritation  applied  to  the  skin,  as,  for  example,  the 
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oootact  of  a  hair  or  a  feather,  or  even  the  jarring  of  ^  table  on 
which  the  animal  is  placed.  That  the  conynlsiona  in  cases  of 
poisoning  by  strychnine  are  always  of  a  reflex  character,  and  never 
spontaneons,  is  shown  by  the  following  fact  first  noticed  by  Bernard,' 
yiz.,  that  if  a  frog  be  poisoned  after  division  of  the  posterior  roots 
of  all  the  spinal  nerves,  while  the  anterior  roots  are  left  untouched, 
death  takes  place  as  usual  but  is  not  preceded  by  any  convulsions. 
In  this  instance  the  convulsions  are  absent  simply  because,  owing 
to  the  division  of  the  posterior  roots,  external  irritations  cannot  be 
communicated  to  the  cord. 

The  reflex  action,  above  described,  may  be  seen  very  distinctly 
in  the  human  subject,  in  certain  cases  of  disease  of  the  spinal  cord. 
If  the  upper  portion  of  the  cord  be  disintegrated  by  inflammatory 
softening,  so  that  its  middle  and  lower  portions  lose  their  natural 
connection  with  the  brain,  paralysis  of  voluntary  motion  and  loss 
of  sensation  ensue  in  all  parts  of  the  body  below  the  seat  of  the 
anatomical  lesion.  Under  these  conditions,  the  patient  is  incapable 
of  making  any  muscular  exertion  in  the  paralyzed  parts,  and  is 
unconscious  of  any  injury  done  to  the  integument  in  the  same 
region.  Notwithstanding  this,  if  the  soles  of  the  feet  be  gently 
irritated  with  a  feather,  or  with  the  point  of  a  needle,  a  convulsive 
twitching  of  the  toes  will  often  take  place,  and  even  retractile  move- 
ments of  the  leg  and  thigh,  altogether  without  the  patient's  know- 
ledge. Such  movements  may  frequently  be  excited  by  simply 
allowing  the  cool  air  to  come  suddenly  in  contact  with  the  lower 
extremities.  We  have  repeatedly  witnessed  these  phenomena,  in 
a  case  of  disease  of  the  spinal  cord  where  the  paralysis  and  in- 
sensibility of  the  lower  extremities  were  complete.  Many  other 
similar  instances  are  reported  by  various  authors. 

The  existence  of  this  reflex  action  of  the  cord  has  enabled  the 
physiologist  to  ascertain  several  other  important  facts  concerning 
the  mode  of  operation  of  the  nervous  system.  M.  Bernard  has 
demonstrated,*  by  a  series  of  extremely  ingenious  experiments  on 
the  action  of  poisonous  substances,  1st,  that  the  irritability  of  the 
moacles  may  be  destroyed,  while  that  of  the  nerves  remains  unal- 
tered ;  and  2d,  that  the  motor  and  sensitive  nervous  filaments  may 
each  be  paralyzed  independently  of  each  other.  The  above  facts 
are  shown  by  the  three  following  experiments : — 

'  Lemons  snr  les  effeta  des  Sabstances  toziqaes  et  mddio&menteuBes,  Paris,  1867, 
p.  357. 

'  Lemons  ear  les  effeta  des  Substances  toxUiaes  et  m&licamentenses,  Chaps.  23 
and  24. 
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1.  In  a  living  frog  (Fig.  187),  the  aciatio  nerve  {N)  is  ezpoied  iiAe 
back  part  of  the  thigh,  after  which  a  ligature  is  paaaed  undenMk 

it  and  drawn  tight  arooadAe 
^^^'  ^^^'  bone  and  the  renuuDing  lA 

parts.     In  this  waj  the  an. 
lation  is  entirely  cut  off  fioi 
the  limb  (cQ,  which  remiia 
in  connection  with  the  tnik 
only  by  means  of  theaestie 
nerve.     A  solution  of  snlpW 
cyanide  of  potassinm  is  tka 
introduced   beneath  the  ikii 
of  the  back,  at  /,  in  saflkiea 
quantity  to  produce  its  flpe» 
fie  elFect.     The  poison  is  dn 
absorbed,  and   is  carried  bf 
the  circulation  throughout  tin 
trunk  and  the  three  eztremi- 
ties  a,  &,  c;  while  it  is  prevented 
from  entering  the  limb  c(  bj 
the  ligature   which  has  ben 
placed  about  the  thigh.    Sol- 
phocyanide  of  potassium  pro- 
duces paralysis,  as  we  Ittfe 
previously  mentioned,  by  act- 
ing directly  upon  the  musoa* 
lar  tissue.    Accordingly,  a  gil* 
vanicdischarge  passed  throogk 
the  limbs  a,  b^  and  e^  prodaeei 
no  contraction  in  them,  whik 
the  same  stimulus,  applied  to 
df  is  followed  by  a  strong  and  healthy  reaction.    But  at  the  momeot 
when  the  irritation  is  applied  to  the  poisoned  limbs  a,  &,  and  e^ 
though  no  visible  efiect  is  produced  in  them,  an  active  movement 
takes  place  in  the  healthy  limb,  d.    This  can  only  be  owing  to  a 
reflex  action  of  the  spinal  cord,  originating  in  the  integument  of  a, 
bj  and  c,  and  transmitted,  by  sensitive  and  motor  filaments,  through 
the  cord,  to  cL     While  the  miiscles  of  the  poisoned  fe'mif,  tharrfore^  have 
been  directly  paralyzed,  the  nerves  of  the  same  parts  have  retained  their 
irritability. 

2.  If  a  frog  be  poisoned  with  woorara  by  simply  placing  the 
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'^poiaon  under  the  skin,  no  reflex  action  of  the  spinal  cord  can  be 
^Amonstrated  after  death.  We  have  already  shown,  from  experi- 
^■■■■^ta  detailed  in  Chapter  II.,  that  this  substance  destroys  the  irrita- 


%iltty  of  the  motor  nerves,  without  affecting  that  of  the  muscles.    In 

2  Ae  above  instance,  therefore,  where  the  reflex  action  is  abolished,  its 

^  low  may  be  owing  to  a  paralysis  of  both  motor  and  sensitive  flla- 

^  SMmts,  or  to  that  of  the  motor  filaments  alone.  The  following  experi- 

'  Vient,  however,  shows  that  the  motor  filaments  are  the  only  ones 

'  aflected.    If  a  frog  be  prepared  as  in  Fig.  187,  and  poisoned  by  the 

'   introduction  of  woorara  at  /.  when  the  limb  d  is  irritated  its  own 

*    noscles  react,  while  no  movement  takes  place  in  a,  i,  or  c;  but  if 

i    liie  irritation  be  applied  to  a,  b,  or  c,  reflex  movements  are  imme- 

dUately  produced  in  cL     In  the  poisoned  limbs^  therefore^  while  the 

motor  nerves  have  been  paralyzed^  the  sensitive  filaments  have  retained 

Aeir  irritability. 

8.  If  a  frog  be  poisoned  with  strychnine,  introduced  underneath 
ibe  skin  in  sufficient  quantity,  death  takes  place  after  general  con- 
Tolsions,  which  are  due,  as  we  have  seen  above,  to  an  unnatural 
excitability  of  the  reflex  action.  This  is  followed,  however,  by  a 
paralysis  of  sensibility,  so  that  after  death  no  reflex  movements 
can  be  produced  by  irritating  the  skin  or  even  the  posterior  roots 
of  the  spinal  nerves.  But  if  the  anterior  roots,  or  the  motor  nerves 
themselves  be  galvanized,  contractions  immediately  take  place  in 
the  corresponding  muscles.  In  this  case,  therefore,  the  sensitive  fila- 
ments have  been  paralyzed,  while  the  motor  filaments  and  the  muscles 
have  retained  their  irritability. 

We  come  now  to  investigate  the  reflex  action  of  the  spinal  cord, 
as  it  takes  place  in  a  healthy  condition  during  life.  This  action 
readily  escapes  notice,  unless  our  attention  be  particularly  directed 
to  it,  because  the  sensations  which  we  are  constantly  receiving,  and 
the  many  voluntary  movements  which  are  continually  executed, 
serve  naturally  to  mask  those  nervous  phenomena  which  take  place 
without  our  immediate  knowledge,  and  over  which  we  exert  no 
voluntary  control.  Such  phenomena,  however,  do  constantly  take 
place,  and  are  of  extreme  physiological  importance.  If  the  surface 
of  the  skin,  for  example,  be  at  any  time  unexpectedly  brought  in 
contact  with  a  heated  body,  the  injured  part  is  often  withdrawn  by 
a  rapid  and  convulsive  movement,  long  before  we  feel  the  pain,  or 
even  understand  fairly  the  cause  of  the  involuntary  act  If  the 
body,  by  any  accident,  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  lose  its  balance, 
the  limbs  are  thrown  into  a  position  calculated  to  protect  the  ex- 
28 
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poeed  parts  and  to  break  the  fall,  by  a  aimilar  inyolontaij  md  » 
stantaDeous  movement.  The  brain  does  not  act  in  these  ctm,  tor 
there  is  no  intentional  character  in  the  moyemeoti  nor  even  aj 
complete  consciousness  of  its  object  Everything  indicates  tlmk 
is  the  immediate  result  of  a  simple  reflex  action  of  the  spinal  cod 

The  cord  exerts  also  an  important  and  constant  influenes  ipoi 
the  sphincter  miiscks.  The  sphincter  ani  is  habitually  in  a  sUted 
contraction,  so  that  the  contents  of  the  intestine  are  not  allowed  to 
escape.  When  any  external  irritation  is  applied  to  the  aaoi,  or 
whenever  the  feces  present  themselves  internally,  the  sphindcr 
contracts  involuntarily,  and  the  discharge  of  the  feces  is  preveotdL 
This  habitual  closure  of  the  sphincter  depends  on  the  reflex  actka 
of  the  spinal  cord.  It  is  entirely  an  involuntary  act,  and  will  oos- 
tinue,  in  the  healthy  condition,  during  profound  sleep,  as  oom[te 
and  efficient  as  in  the  waking  state. 

When  the  rectum,  however,  has  become  filled  by  the  accamdi- 
tion  of  feces  from  above,  the  nervous  action  changes.  Then  tk 
impression  produced  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  distended 
rectum,  conveyed  to  the  spinal  cord,  causes  at  the  same  time  n- 
laxation  of  the  sphincter  and  contraction  of  the  rectum  itself;  ao 
that  a  discharge  of  the  feces  consequently  takes  place. 

Now  all  these  actions  are  to  some  extent  under  the  control  of 
sensation  and  volition.  The  distended  state  of  the  rectum  is  nsoaUj 
accompanied  by  a  distinct  sensation,  and  the  resistance  of  the 
sphincter  may  be  voluntarily  prolonged  for  a  certain  period,  justai 
the  respiratory  movements,  which  are  usually  involuntary,  may  be 
intentionally  hastened  or  retarded,  or  even  temporarily  suspended. 
But  this  voluntary  power  over  the  sphincter  and  the  rectum  ii 
limited.  After  a  time  the  involuntary  impulse,  growing  more  and 
more  urgent  with  the  increased  distension  of  the  rectum,  becomes 
irresistible;  and  the  discharge  finally  takes  place  by  the  simple 
reflex  action  of  the  spinal  cord. 

If  the  spinal  cord  be  injured  in  its  middle  or  upper  portions^  the 
sensibility  and  voluntary  action  of  the  sphincter  is  lost^  because  its 
connection  with  the  brain  has  been  destroyed.  The  evacuatioa 
then  takes  place  at  once,  by  the  ordinary  mechanism,  as  soon  ss 
the  rectum  is  filled,  but  without  any  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the 
patient    The  discharges  are  then  said  to  be  "  involuntary  and  an- 


conscious." 


If  the  irritability  of  the  cord,  on  the  other  hand,  be  exaggerated 
by  disease,  while  its  connection  with  the  brain  remains  entire,  the 
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y  diBtensioQ  of  the  rectum  is  announced  by  the  usual  sensation,  but 
tte  reflex  impulse  to  evacuation  is  so  urgent  that  it  cannot  be 
^  ecmtroUed  by  the  will,  and  the  patient  is  compelled  to  allow  it  to 
^  lake  place  at  once.  The  discharges  are  then  said  to  be  simply 
:  "involuntary." 

'       Finally,  if  the  substance  of  the  spinal  <^rd  be  extensively  de- 
'  fllroyed  by  accident  or  disease,  the  sphincter  is  permanently  relaxed. 
'  The  feces  are  then  evacuated  almost  continuously,  without  any 
'    knowledge  or  control  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  as  fast  as  they 
^    descend  into  the  rectum  from  the  upper  portions  of  the  intestine. 
'        Injury  of  the  spinal  cord  produces  a  somewhat  different  effect 
cm  the  urinary  bladder.     Its  muscular  fibres  are  directly  para- 
lyzed ;  and  the  organ,  being  partially  protected  by  elastic  fibres, 
both  at  its  own  orifice  and  along  the  urethra,  becomes  gradually 
distended  by  urine  from  the  kidneys.    The  urine  then  overcomes 
the  elasticity  of  the  protecting  fibres,  by  simple  force  of  accumula- 
tion, and  afterward  dribbles  away  as  fast  as  it  is  excreted  by  the 
kidneys.    Paralysis  of  the  bladder,  therefore,  first  causes  a  perma- 
nent distension  of  the  organ,  which  is  afterward  followed  by  a 
oontinuous,  passive,  and  incomplete  discharge  of  its  contents. 

Injury  of  the  spinal  cord  produces  also  an  important,  though 
probably  an  indirect  effect  on  nutrition,  secretion,  animal  heat,  &C., 
in  the  paralyzed  parts.  Diseases  of  the  cord  which  result  in  its 
softening  or  disintegration,  are  notoriously  accompanied  by  consti- 
pation, often  of  an  extremely  obstinate  character.  In  complete 
paraplegia,  also,  the  lower  extremities  become  emaciated.  The 
texture  and  consistency  of  the  muscles  are  altered,  and  the  animal 
temperature  is  considerably  reduced.  All  such  disturbances  of 
nutrition,  however,  which  follow  almost  invariably  upon  local  para- 
lysis are  no  doubt  immediately  owing  to  the  inactive  condition  of 
the  muscles;  a  condition  which  naturally  induces  debility  of  the 
circulation,  and  consequently  of  all  those  functions  which  arc 
dependent  upon  it 

It  is  less  easy  to  explain  the  connection  between  injury  of  the 
spinal  cord  and  inflammation  of  the  urinary  passages.  It  is,  how- 
ever, a  matter  of  common  observation  among  pathologists,  that 
injury  or  disease  of  the  cord,  particularly  in  the  dorsal  and  upper 
lumbar  regions,  is  soon  .followed  by  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the 
urinary  passages.  This  gives  rise  to  an  abundant  production  of 
altered  mucus,  which  in  its  turn,  by  causing  an  alkaline  fermenta- 
tion in  the  urine  contained  in  the  bladdefi  WKfrnSjUtdgi^jm,  irri- 
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tating  and  ammoniacal  liqaid,  wbicb   reacts   upon  the  mjixm 
membrane  and  aggravates  tbe  previous  inflammation. 

We  find,  tberefore,  tbat  the  spinal  cord|  in  its  character  of  i 
nervons  centre,  exerts  a  general  protective  action  over  the  vbol? 
body.  It  presides  over  the  involuntary  movements  of  tbe  limk 
and  trunk ;  it  regulates  the  action  of  the  sphincters,  the  TeaXm. 
and  the  bladder;  while  at  the  same  time  it  exerts  an  indirect  infis 
enoe  on  the  nutritive  changes  in  those  parts  which  it  supplies  will 
nerves. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 


TUE   BRAIN. 


By  the  brain,  or  encqphahn,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  we  mean  all 
that  portion  of  the  nervous  system  which  is  situated  within  the 
cavity  of  the  cranium.  It  consists,  as  we  have  already  shown,  of 
a  series  of  different  ganglia,  connected  with  each  other  by  transverse 
and  longitudinal  commissures. 

Since  we  have  found  the  functions  of  sensation  and  motion,  or 
sensibility  and  excitability,  so  distinctly  separated  in  the  spinal 
cord,  we  should  expect  to  find  the  same  distinction  in  the  interior 
of  the  brain.  These  two  properties  have  indeed  been  found  to  be 
distinct  from  each  other,  so  far  as  they  exist  at  all,  in  the  encephalic 
mass;  but  it  is  a  very  remarkable  fact  that  they  are  both  confined 
to  very  small  portions  of  the  brain,  in  comparison  with  its  entire 
balk.  According  to  the  investigations  of  Longet,  neither  the 
olfactory  ganglia,  the  corpora  striata,  the  optic  thalami,  the  tuber- 
cala  quadrigemina,  nor  the  white  or  gray  substance  of  the  cerebrum 
or  the  cerebellum,  are  in  the  least  degree  excitable.  Mechanical 
irritation  of  these  parts  does  not  produce  the  slightest  convulsive 
movement  in  the  muscles  below.  The  application  of  caustic  liquid^s 
and  the  passage  of  galvanic  currents  are  equally  without  effect. 
The  only  portions  of  the  brain  in  which  irritation  is  followed  by 
convulsive  movements  are  the  anterior  surface  of  the  medulla  ob- 
longata, the  tuber  annulare,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  crura  cerebri; 
that  is,  the  lower  and  central  parts  of  the  brain,  containing  continu- 
ations of  the  anterior  columns  of  the  cord.  On  the  other  hand, 
neither  the  olfactory  ganglia,  the  corpora  striata,  the  tubercula 
quadrigemina  nor  the  white  or  gray  substance  of  the  cerebrum  or 
cerebellum,  give  rise,  on  being  irritated,  to  any  painful  sensation. 
The  only  sensitive  parts  are  the  posterior  surface  of  the  medulla 
oblongata,  the  restiform  bodies,  the  processus  e  cerebello  ad  testes, 
and  the  upper  part  of  the  crura  cerebri ;  that  is,  those  portions  of 
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the  base  of  the  brain  which  cootain  prolongations  of  the  posterior 
columns  of  the  cord. 

The  raost  central  portions  of  the  oeryous  system,  therefore,  and 
particularly  the  gray  matter,  are  destitute  of  both  excitability  and 
sensibility.  It  is  only  those  portions  which  serve  to  conduct  sen- 
sations and  nervous  impulses  that  can  be  excited  by  mechanical 
irritation;  not  the  ganglionic  centres  themselves,  which  receive  and 
originate  the  nervous  impressions. 

We  shall  now  study  in  succession  the  different  ganglia  of  which 
the  brain  is  composed. 


OLFACTORY  GANGLIA. 

These  ganglia,  which  in  some  of  the  lower  animals  are  very 
large,  corresponding  in  size  with  the  extent  of  the  Sohneiderian 
mucous  membrane  and  the  acuteness  of  the  sense  of  smell,  are  very 
small  in  the  human  subject.  They  are  situated  on  the  cribriform 
plate  of  the  ethmoid  bone,  on  each  side  of  the  crista  galli,  jast  be- 
neath the  anterior  lobes  of  the  cerebrum.  They  send  their  nerves 
through  the  numerous  perforations  which  exist  in  the  ethmoid  bone 
at  this  part,  and  are  connected  with  the  base  of  the  brain  by  two 
longitudinal  commissures.  The  olfactory  ganglia  with  their  com- 
missures are  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the  ''olfactory  nerves."  They 
are  not  nerves,  however,  but  ganglia,  since  they  are  mostly  com- 
posed of  gray  matter;  and  the  term  "olfactory  nerves"  can  be 
properly  applied  only  to  the  filaments  which  originate  from  them, 
and  which  are  afterward  spread  out  in  the  substance  of  the  Schnei- 
derian  mucous  membrane. 

It  has  been  found  difficult  to  determine  the  function  of  these 
ganglia  by  direct  experiment  on  the  lower  animals.  They  may  be 
destroyed  by  means  of  a  strong  needle  introduced  through  the  bones 
of  the  cranium ;  but  the  signs  of  the  presence  or  absence  of  the 
sense  of  smell,  after  such  an  operation,  are  too  indefinite  to  allow  us 
to  draw  from  them  a  decided  conclusion.  The  anatomical  distribu- 
tion of  their  nerves,  however,  and  the  evident  correspondence  which 
exists,  in  different  species  of  animals,  between  their  degree  of  de- 
velopment and  that  of  the  external  olfactory  organs,  leaves  no  douht 
as  to  their  true  function.  They  are  the  ganglia  of  the  special  sense 
of  smell,  and  are  not  connected,  in  any  appreciable  degree,  with 
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ordinary  sensibilitjr,  nor  with  the  production  of  voluntary  move- 
ments. 

OPTIC  THALAHI. 

These  bodies  are  not,  as  their  name  would  imply,  the  ganglia  of 
vision.  Longet  has  found  that  the  power  of  sight  and  the  sensi- 
bility of  the  pupil  both  remain,  in  birds,  after  the  optic  thalami 
have  been  thoroughly  disorganized ;  and  that  artificial  irritation  of 
the  same  ganglia  has  no  effect  in  producing  either  contraction  or 
dilatation  of  the  pupil.  The  optic  thalami,  however,  according  to 
the  same  observer,  have  a  peculiar  crossed  action  upon  the  volun- 
tary movements.  If  both  hemispheres  and  both  optic  thalami  be 
removed  in  the  rabbit,  the  animal  is  still  capable  of  standing  and 
of  using  his  limbs  in  progression.  But  if  the  right  optic  thalamus 
alone  be  removed,  the  animal  falls  at  once  upon  his  left  side;  and 
if  the  left  thalamus  be  destroyed,  a  similar  debility  is  manifest  on 
the  right  side  of  the  body.  In  these  instances  there  is  no  absolute 
pftralysis  of  the  side  upon  which  the  animal  falls,  but  rather  a 
simple  want  of  balance  between  the  two  opposite  sides.  The  exact 
mechanism  of  this  peculiar  functional  disturbance  is  not  well 
understood;  and  but  little  light  has  yet  been  thrown,  either  by 
direct  experiment  or  by  the  facts  of  comparative  anatomy,  on  the 
real  function  of  the  optic  thalami. 


CORPORA  STRIATA. 

The  function  of  these  ganglia  is  equally  uncertain  with  that  of 
the  preceding.  They  are  traversed,  as  we  have  already  seen,  by 
fibres  coming  from  the  anterior  columns  of  the  cord ;  and  they  are 
connected,  by  the  continuation  of  these  fibres,  with  the  gray  sub- 
stance of  the  hemispheres.  They  have,  therefore,  in  all  probability, 
like  the  optic  thalami,  some  connection  with  sensation  and  volition ; 
bat  the  precise  nature  of  this  connection  is  at  present  altogether 
unknown. 

HEMISPHERES. 

The  hemispheres,  or  the  cerebral  ganglia,  constitute  in  the 
human  subject  about  nine  tenths  of  the  whole  mass  of  the  brain. 
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Throughout  their  whole  extent  they  are  entirely  destitute,  u  le 
have  already  mentioned,  of  both  sensibility  and  excitability.  Bad 
the  white  and  gray  substance  may  be  wounded,  burned,  laoemel 
crushed,  or  galvanized  in  the  living  animal,  without  exciting  »t 
convulsive  movement  or  any  apparent  sensation.  In  the  liiimL 
subject  a  similar  insensibility  has  been  observed  when  the  nb^ 
stance  of  the  hemispheres  has  been  exposed  by  accidental  videooe. 
or  in  the  operation  of  trephining. 

Very  severe  mechanical  injuries  may  also  be  inflicted  upon  tk 
hemispheres,  even  in  the  human  subject,  without  producing  ur 
directly  fatal  result    One  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  of  tUi 
fact  is  a  case  reported  by  Dr.  William  Detmold,  of  New  York,*  in 
which  an  abscess  in  the  anterior  lobe  of  the  brain  was  opened  bju 
incision  passing  through  the  cerebral  substance,  not  only  withott 
any  immediate  bad  effect,  but  with  great  temporary  relief  to  the 
patient.    This  was  the  case  of  a  laborer  who  was  struck  on  the  Uk 
side  of  the  forehead  by  a  piece  of  falling  timber,  which  produced  t 
compound  fracture  of  the  skull  at  this  part.     One  or  two  pieon 
of  bone  afterward  became  separated  and  were  removed,  and  the 
wound  subsequently  healed.    Nine  weeks  afler  the  accident^  hov- 
ever,  headache  and  drowsiness  came  on ;  and  the  latter  symptom, 
becoming  rapidly  aggravated,  soon  terminated  in  complete  stupor. 
At  this  time,  the  existence  of  an  abscess  being  suspected,  the 
cicatrix,  together  with  the  adherent  portion  of  the  dura  mater,  wis 
dissected  away,  several  pieces  of  fractured  bone  removed,  and  the 
surface  of  the  brain  exposed.    A  knife  was  then  |>assed  into  the 
cerebral  substance,  making  a  wound  one  inch  in  length  and  half 
an  inch  in  depth,  when  the  abscess  was  reached  and  about  Jiij  of 
pus  discharged,    l^he  patient  immediately  aroused  from  his  coma- 
tose condition,  so  that  he  was  able  to  speak;  and  in  a  few  daj8 
recovered,  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  his  cheerfulness,  intelli* 
gence,  and  appetite.    Subsequently,  however,  the  collection  of  pus 
returned,  accompanied  by  a  renewal  of  the  previous  symptoms; 
and  the  patient  finally  died  at  the  end  of  seven  weeks  from  tbe 
time  of  opening  tbe  abscess. 

Another  and  still  more  striking  instance  of  recovery  from  WfWt 
injury  of  tbe  brain  is  reported  by  Prof.  IL  J.  Bigelow  ni  49 
American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences  for  July,  I860.  lo 
pointed  iron  bar,  three  feet  and  a  half  in  length,  and  out 

*  Am.  Joani.  of  Med.  Soi.,  Jannaiy,  18I0L 
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quarter  in  diameter,  was  driven  through  the  patient's  head  by  the 
premature  blasting  of  a  rock.  The  bar  entered  the  left  side  of  the 
face,  just  in  front  of  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  and  passed  obliqaely 
upward,  inside  the  zygomatic  arch  and  through  the  anterior  part 
of  the  cranial  cavity,  emerging  from  the  top  of  the  frontal  bone  on 
the  median  line,  just  in  front  of  the  point  of  union  of  the  coronal 
and  sagittal  sutures.  The  patient  was  at  first  stunned,  but  soon 
recovered  himself  so  &r  as  to  be  able  to  converse  intelligently,  rode 
home  in  a  common  cart,  and  with  a  little  assistance  walked  up  stairs 
to  his  room.  He  became  delirious  within  two  days  after  the  acci- 
dent, and  subsequently  remained  partly  delirious  and  partly  coma- 
tose for  about  three  weeks.  He  then  began  to  improve,  and  at  the 
end  of  rather  more  than  two  months  from  the  date  of  the  injury, 
was  able  to  walk  about  At  the  end  of  sixteen  months  he  was  in 
perfect  health,  with  the  wounds  healed,  and  with  the  mental  and 
bodily  functions  entirely  unimpaired,  except  that  sight  was  perma- 
nently lost  in  the  eye  of  the  injured  side. 

The  hemispheres,  furthermore,  are  not  the  seat  of  sensation  or  of 
volition,  nor  are  they  immediately  essential  to  the  continuance  of 
life.  In  quadrupeds,  the  complete  removal  of  the  hemispheres  is 
attended  with  so  much  hemorrhage  that  the  operation  is  generally 
fatal  from  this  cause  within  a  few  minutes.  In  birds,  however,  it 
may  be  performed  without  any  immediate  danger  to  life.  Longet 
has  removed  the  hemispheres  in  pigeons  and  fowls,  and  has  kept 
these  animals  afterward  for  several  days,  with  most  of  the  organic 
functions  unimpaired.  We  have  frequently  performed  the  same 
experiment  upon  pigeons,  with  a  similarly  feivorable  result 

The  effect  of  this  mutilation  is  simply  to  plunge  the  animal  into 
a  state  of  profound  stupor,  in  which  he  is  almost  entirely  inatten- 
tive to  surrounding  objects.  The  bird  remains  sitting  motionless 
upon  his  jperch,  or  standing  upon  the  ground,  with  the  eyes  closed, 
and  the  head  sunk  between  the  shoulders.  (Fig.  188.)  The  plu- 
mage is  smooth  and  glossy,  but  is  uniformly  expanded,  by  a  kind 
of  erection  of  the  feathers,  so  that  the  body  appears  somewhat 
puffed  out,  and  larger  than  natural.  Occasionally  the  bird  opens 
his  eyes  with  a  vacant  stare,  stretches  his  neck,  perhaps  shakes  his 
bill  once  or  twice,  or  smooths  down  the  feathers  upon  his  shoulders, 
and  then  relapses  into  his  former  apathetic  condition.  This  state 
of  immobility,  however,  is  not  accompanied  by  the  loss  of  sight,  of 
hearing,  or  of  ordinary  sensibility.  All  these  functions  remain,  as 
well  as  that  of  voluntary  motion.    If  a  pistol  be  discharged  behind 
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the  back  of  tbe  animal,  be  at  once  opens  his  ejei,  movei  In  Ikk 
half  roand,  aod  gives  evident  sigoa  of  having  heard  the  report;  k 
he  immediate!;  becomes  quiet,  again,  and  pays  no  fiulher  itMiai 
to  it.    Sight  is  also  retained,  atace  the  bird  will  sometiDMB  fii  ■ 


Rb-iss. 


eye  on  a  particular  object,  and  watch  it  for  several  secoads  togetker. 
Lfinget  baa  even  found  that  by  moving  a  lighted  candle  before  tke 
animal's  eyes  in  a  dark  place,  the  bead  of  the  bird  will  often  foUov 
the  movements  of  the  candle  from  side  to  side  or  in  a  circle,  showing 
that  the  impression  of  light  is  actually  perceived  by  the  sensonom. 
Ordinary  sensation  also  remains,  after  removal  of  the  bemispberai. 
together  with  voluntary  motion.  If  the  foot  be  piDched  with  t 
pair  of  forceps,  the  bird  becomes  partially  aroused,  moves  nnetslr 
once  or  twice  from  aide  to  side,  and  is  evidently  annoyed  at  the 
irritation. 

The  animal  is  still  capable,  therefore,  after  removal  of  the  hemi- 
spheres, of  receiving  sensations  from  external  objects.  Bat  tboe 
sensations  appear  to  make  upon  him  no  lasting  impreaaion.  He  it 
incapable  of  connecting  with  his  perceptions  any  dietiaot  nnnnmainn 
of  ideas.  He  hears,  for  example,  the  report  of  a  pistol,  bat  b«  is  not 
alarmed  by  it;  for  the  sound,  though  distinctly  enough  peronrsd, 
does  not  auggest  any  idea  of  danger  or  injury.  There  iaaooorf- 
ingly  no  power  of  forming  mental  asaooiationa,  nor  of  p 
the  relation  between  external  objects.  The  memory,  i 
larly,  is  altogether  destroyed,  and  the  reoolleotioo  of  ■ 
not  retained  from  one  moment  to  another.  The  limbs  ■ 
are  still  under  the  control  of  the  will ;  but  the  will  iti 
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because  apparently  it  lacks  its  usual  mental  stimulus  and  direction. 
The  powers  which  have  been  lost,  therefore,  by  destruction  of  the 
cerebral  hemispheres,  are  altogether  of  a  mental  or  intellectual 
character;  that  is,  the  power  of  comparing  with  each  other  different 
ideas,  and  of  perceiving  the  proper  relation  between  them. 

The  same  result  is  well  known  to  follow,  in  the  human  subject, 
from  injury  or  disease  of  these  parts.  A  disturbance  of  the  mental 
powers  has  long  been  recognized  as  the  ordinary  consequence  of 
lesions  of  the  brain.  In  cases  of  impending  apoplexy,  for  example, 
or  of  softening  of  the  cerebral  substance,  among  the  earliest  and 
most  constant  phenomena  is  a  loss  or  impairment  of  the  memory. 
The  patient  forgets  the  names  of  particular  objects  or  of  particular 
persons ;  or  he  is  unable  to  calculate  numbers  with  his  usual  facility. 
His  mental  derangement  is  often  shown  in  the  undue  estimate  which 
he  forms  of  passing  events.  He  is  no  longer  able  to  appreciate  the 
true  relation  between  different  objects  and  different  phenomena. 
Thus,  he  will  show  an  exaggerated  degree  of  solicitude  about  a 
trivial  occurrence,  and  will  pay  no  attention  to  other  matters  of 
real  importance.  As  the  difficulty  increases,  he  becomes  careless 
of  the  directions  and  advice  of  his  attendants,  and  must  be  watched 
and  managed  like  a  child  or  an  imbecile.  After  a  certain  period, 
he  no  longer  appreciates  the  lapse  of  time,  and  even  loses  the  dis- 
tinction between  day  and  night.  Finally,  when  the  injury  to  the 
hemispheres  is  complete,  the  senses  may  still  remain  active  and 
impressible,  while  the  patient  is  completely  deprived  of  intelligence, 
memory,  and  judgment. 

If  we  examine  the  comparative  development  of  the  hemispheres 
in  different  species  of  animals,  and  in  different  races  of  men,  we 
shall  find  that  the  size  of  these  ganglia  corresponds  very  closely 
with  the  degree  of  intelligence  possessed  by  the  individual.  We 
have  already  traced,  in  a  preceding  chapter,  the  gradual  increase 
in  size  of  the  hemispheres  in  fish,  reptiles,  birds  and  quadrupeds: 
four  classes  of  animals  which  may  be  arranged,  with  regard  to  the 
amount  of  intelligence  possessed  by  each,  in  precisely  the  same 
order  of  succession.  Among  quadrupeds,  the  elephant  has  much 
the  largest  and  most  perfectly  formed  cerebrum,  in  proportion  to 
the  size  of  the  entire  body ;  and  of  all  quadrupeds  he  is  proverbially 
the  most  intelligent  and  the  most  teachable.  It  is  important  to 
observe,  in  this  connection,  that  the  kind  of  intelligence  which 
characterizes  the  elephant  and  some  other  of  the  lower  animals, 
and  which  most  nearly  resembles  that  of  man,  is  a  ieachahU  intelli- 
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gence;  a  very  different  thing  from  the  intelligence  which  depnc* 
upon  instinct,  such  as  that  of  insects,  for  example,  or  birds  of  pH 
sage.  Instinct  is  unvarying,  and  always  does  the  same  thing  in&e 
same  manner,  with  endless  repetition  ;  but  intelligence  is  ipovcr 
which  adapts  itself  to  new  circumstances,  and  enables  its  po«en, 
by  comprehending  and  retaining  new  ideas,  to  profit  by  experioHe. 
It  is  this  quality  which  distinguishes  the  higher  classes  of  iDimb 
from  the  lower ;  and  which,  in  a  very  much  greater  degree,  eoa- 
stitutes  the  intellectual  superiority  of  man  himself.  The  as 
of  the  cerebrum  in  man  is  accordingly  very  much  greater,  in  pro- 
portion to  that  of  the  entire  body,  than  in  any  of  the  lower  animab: 
while  other  parts  of  the  brain,  on  the  contrary,  sach  as  the  olfSictorT 
ganglia  or  the  optic  tubercles,  are  frequently  smaller  in  him  tlm 
in  them.  For  while  man  is  superior  in  general  intelligence  toali 
the  lower  animals,  he  is  inferior  to  many  of  them  in  the  acateooi 
of  the  special  senses. 

As  a  general  rule,  also,  the  size  of  the  cerebrum  in  different 
races  and  in  different  individuals  corresponds  with  the  grade  of 
their  intelligence.  The  size  of  the  cranium,  as  compared  with  thit 
of  the  face,  is  smallest  in  the  savage  negro  and  Indian  tribes;  larger 
in  the  civilized  or  semi-civilized  Chinese,  Malay,  Arab,  and  Jiptn- 
ese;  while  it  is  largest  of  all  in  the  enlightened  European  noei 
This  difference  in  the  development  of  the  brain  is  not  probably  in 
effect  of  long-continued  civilization  or  otherwise ;  but  it  is,  on  the 
contrary,  the  superiority  in  cerebral  development  which  makes 
some  races  readily  susceptible  of  civilization,  while  others  ire 
either  altogether  incapable  of  it,  or  can  only  advance  in  it  to  t 
certain  limit.  Although  all  races  therefore  may,  perhaps,  be  said 
to  start  from  the  same  level  of  absolute  ignorance,  yet  after  the 
lapse  of  a  certain  time  one  race  will  have  advanced  farther  in 
civilization  than  another,  owing  to  a  superior  capacity  for  improve- 
ment, dependent  on  original  organization. 

The  same  thing  is  true  with  regard  to  different  individuals.  At 
birth,  all  men  are  equally  ignorant;  and  yet  at  the  end  of  a  certain 
period  one  will  have  acquired  a  very  much  greater  intellectoil 
power  than  another,  even  under  similar  conditions  of  trainings 
education,  &c.  He  has  been  able  to  accumulate  more  ii 
from  the  same  sources,  and  to  use  the  same  experience  to 
advantage  than  his  associates ;  and  the  result  of  this  ia  ( 
intellectual  superiority,  which  becomes  still  grm$m  Jqf 
exercise.    This  superiority,  it  will  be  observed^^ 
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in  the  power  of  perceiviDg  external  objects  and  events,  and  of 
recognizing  tbe  connection  between  them,  as  in  that  of  drawing 
conclusions  from  one  &ct  to  another,  and  of  adapting  to  new  com- 
binations the  knowledge  which  has  already  been  acquired. 

It  is  this  particular  kind  of  intellectual  difference,  existing  in  a 
marked  degree  between  animals,  races,  and  individuals,  which  cor- 
responds with  the  difference  in  development  of  the  cerebral  hemi- 
spheres. We  have,  therefore,  evidence  from  three  different  sources 
that  the  cerebral  hemispheres  are  the  seat  of  the  reasoning  powers, 
or  of  the  intellectual  faculties  proper.  First,  when  these  ganglia 
are  removed,  in  the  lower  animals,  the  intellectual  faculties  are  the 
only  ones  which  are  lost.  Secondly,  injury  to  these  ganglia,  in  the 
human  subject,  is  followed  by  a  corresponding  impairment  of  the 
same  faculties.  Thirdly,  in  different  species  of  animals,  as  well  as 
in  different  races  of  men  and  in  different  individuals,  the  develop- 
ment of  these  faculties  is  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  cerebral 
hemispheres. 

When  we  say,  however,  that  the  hemispheres  are  the  seat  of  the 
intellectual  faculties,  of  memory,  reason,  judgment,  and  the  like, 
we  do  not  mean  that  these  faculties  are,  strictly  speaking,  located 
in  the  substance  of  the  hemispheres,  or  that  they  belong  directly  to 
the  matter  of  which  the  hemispheres  are  composed.  Tbe  hemi- 
spherical ganglia  are  simply  the  instruments  through  which  the 
intellectual  powers  manifest  themselves,  and  which  are  accordingly 
necessary  to  their  operation.  If  these  instruments  be  imperfect  in 
structure,  or  be  damaged  in  any  manner  by  violence  or  disease,  the 
manifestations  of  intelligence  are  affected  in  a  corresponding  degree. 
So  far,  therefore,  as  the  mental  faculties  are  the  subject  of  physio- 
logical research  and  experiment,  they  are  necessarily  connected 
with  the  hemispherical  ganglia;  and  the  result  of  investigation 
shows  this  connection  to  be  extremely  intimate  and  important  in 
its  character. 

.  There  are,  however,  various  circumstances  which  modify,  in 
particular  cases,  the  general  rule  given  above,  viz.,  that  the  larger 
the  cerebrum  the  greater  the  intellectual  superiority.  The  func- 
tional activity  of  tbe  brain  is  modified,  no  doubt,  by  its  texture  as 
well  as  by  its  size ;  and  an  increased  excitability  may  compensate, 
partially  or  wholly,  for  a  deficiency  in  bulk.  This  fact  is  some- 
times illustrated  in  the  case  of  idiots.  There  are  instances  where 
idiotic  children  with  small  brains  are  less  imbecile  and  helpless 
than  others  with  a  larger  development,  owing  to  a  certain  vivacity 
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and  imprenibility  of  organizatioa  wbich  take  the  place,  to  *  » 
tain  extent,  of  the  purely  intellectual  faculties. 

This  was  the  case,  iu  a  marked  degree,  vrith  a  pair  of  dwtiU 
and  idiotic  Central  American  children,  who  were  exhibited  ■  fcr 
jears  ago  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States,  under  the  nunttf 
the  "Aztec  ohildren."  They  were  a  boy  and  a  girl,  aged  ntpeeMi 
about  seven  and  five  years.  The  boy  was  2  fact  9}  inches  hi^iii 
weighed  a  little  over  20  poQnd&  The  girl  was  2  feet  d|  iaeb 
high,  and  weighed  17  pounds.  Their  bodies  were  tolerably  id 
proportioned,  bot  the  cranial  cavities,  as  showD  by  the 
ing  portraits,  were  extremely  smalL 

Pig.  139. 


The  antero-posterior  diameter  of  the  boy's  head  was  only  4( 
inches,  the  transverse  diameter  less  than  4  inches.  The  anten- 
posterior  diameter  of  the  girl's  head  was  4^  incfaea,  the  traoivene 
diameter  only  3)  inches.  The  habits  of  these  Qhildieo,  so  &r  at 
regards  feeding  and  taking  care  of  themaelves,  were  those  of  chil> 
dren  two  or  three  years  of  age.  They  were  incapable  of  learning 
to  talk,  and  could  only  repeat  a  few  isolated  words.  Notwithstand- 
ing, however,  the  extremely  limited  range  of  their  intellectwl 
powers,  these  children  were  remarkably  vivacious  and  ezoitabib 
While  awake  they  were  in  almost  constant  motioo,  and  any  nnr 
object  or  toy  presented  to  them  immediately  attracted  their  a 
tion,  and  evidently  awakened  a  lively  oiuiosity.  They  i 
cordingly  easily  influenced  by  proper  management^  am 
readily  the  meaning  of  those  who  addressed  tliNB|iV| 
meaning  could  be  conveyed  by  gesticolaUoa  i  ~  ~  ' 
voice.  Their  expression  and  general  appeal 
idiotic,  were  not  at  all  disagreeable  or  n 
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much  \em  ironUesome  to  the  persoDs  who  had  them  in  charge  than 
18  often  the  case  with  idiots  possessing  a  larger  cerebral  development. 

It  may  also  be  observed  that  the  purely  intellectual  or  reasoning 
powers  are  not  the  only  element  in  the  mental  superiority  of 
certain  races  or  of  particular  individuals  over  their  associates. 
There  is  also  a  certain  rapidity  of  perception  and  strength  of  will 
which  may  sometimes  overbalance  greater  intellectual  acquirements 
and  more  cultivated  reasoning  powers.  These,  however,  are  difier- 
ent  faculties  from  the  latter ;  and  occupy,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see, 
different  parts  of  the  encephalon. 

A  very  remarkable  physiological  doctrine,  dependent  partly  on 
the  foregoing  facts,  was  brought  forward  some  years  ago  by  Gall 
and  Spurzheim,  under  the  name  of  Phrenology.  These  observers 
recognized  the  fact  that  the  intellectual  powers  are  undoabtedly 
seated  in  the  brain,  and  that  the  development  of  the  brain  is,  as  a 
general  rule,  in  correspondence  with  the  activity  of  these  powers. 
They  noticed  also  that  in  other  parts  of  the  nervous  system,  different 
functions  occupy  different  situations ;  and  regarding  the  mind  as 
made  up  of  many  distinct  mental  faculties,  they  conceived  the  idea 
that  these  different  faculties  might  be  seated  in  different  parts  of 
die  cerebral  mass.  If  so,  each  separate  portion  of  the  brain  would 
undoubtedly  be  more  or  less  developed  in  proportion  to  the  activity 
of  the  mental  trait  or  faculty  residing  in  it.  The  shape  of  the  head 
would  then  vary  in  different  individuals,  in  accordance  with  their 
mental  peculiarities;  and  the  character  and  endowments  of  the 
individual  might  therefore  be  estimated  from  an  examination  of 
the  elevations  and  depressions  on  the  surface  of  the  cranium. 

Accordingly,  the  authors  of  this  doctrine  endeavored,  by  examin- 
ing the  heads  of  various  individuals  whose  character  was  already 
known,  to  ascertain  the  location  of  the  different  mental  &culties. 
In  this  manner  they  finally  succeeded,  as  they  supposed,  in  accom- 
plishing their  object;  after  which  they  prepared  a  charts  in  which 
the  surface  of  the  cranium  was  mapped  out  into  some  thirty  or  forty 
different  regions,  corresponding  with  as  many  different  mental  traits 
or  faculties.  With  the  assistance  of  this  chart  it  was  thought  that 
phrenology  might  be  practised  as  an  art ;  and  that,  by  one  skilled 
in  its  application,  the  character  of  a  stranger  might  be  discovered 
by  simply  examining  the  external  conformation  of  his  head. 

We  shall  not  expend  much  time  in  discussing  the  claims  of  phre- 
nology to  rank  as  a  science  or  an  art,  since  we  believe  that  it  has 
of  late  years  been  almost  wholly  discarded  by  scientific  men,  owing 
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to  the  very  evident  deficiencies  of  the  basis  upon  wbidi  it  vn 
founded.  Passing  over,  therefore,  many  xninor  details,  we  li 
merely  point  out,  as  matters  of  physiological  interest,  the  priiQ|il 
defects  which  must  always  prevent  the  establishment  of  phrenologT 
as  a  science,  and  its  application  as  an  art. 

First,  though  we  have  no  reason  for  denying  that  different  pun 
of  the  brain  may  be  occupied  by  different  intellectual  fiicoltia 
there  is  no  direct  evidence  which  would  show  this  to  be  the  CMe. 
Phrenologists  include,  in  those  parts  of  the  brain  which  tbejea- 
ploy  for  examination,  both  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellam ;  and  ibei 
justly  regard  the  external  parts  of  these  bodies,  viz.,  the  layer «( 
gray  matter  which  occupies  their  surface,  as  the  ganglionic  p(»tioi 
in  which  must  reside  more  especially  the  nervoas  functions  wUdi 
they  possess.  But  this  layer  of  gray  matter,  in  each  principal  por- 
tion of  the  brain,  is  continuous  throughout.  There  is  no  anatooial 
division  or  limit  between  its  different  parts,  as  there  are  betven 
the  different  ganglia  in  other  portions  of  the  nervous  system ;  asl 
consequently  such  divisions  of  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellam  moa 
be  altogether  arbitrary  in  character,  and  not  dependent  on  tnj 
anatomical  basis. 

Secondly,  the  only  means  of  ascertaining  the  location  of  the 
different  mental  traits,  supposing  them  to  occupy  different  parts  of 
the  brain,  would  be  that  adopted  by  Qall  and  Spurzheim,  vis.,  to 
make  an  accurate  comparison,  in  a  sufficient  number  of  cases,  of  tbe 
form  of  the  head  in  individuals  of  known  character.  But  the  prM- 
tical  difficulty  of  accomplishing  this  is  very  great.  It  requires  i 
long  acquaintance  and  close  observation  to  learn  accurately  the 
character  of  a  single  person ;  and  it  is  in  this  kind  of  observation, 
more  than  in  any  other,  that  we  are  proverbially  liable  to  mis- 
takes. It  is  extremely  improbable,  therefore,  that  either  Oall  or 
Spurzheim  could,  in  a  single  lifetime,  have  accomplished  this  com- 
parison in  so  many  instances  as  to  furnish  a  reliable  basis  for  the 
construction  of  a  phrenological  chart. 

A  still  more  serious  practical  difficulty,  however,  is  the  following. 
The  different  intellectual  faculties  being  supposed  to  reside  in  tbe 
layer  of  gray  substance  constituting  the  surfaces  of  the  cerebram 
and  cerebellum,  they  must  of  course  be  distributed  throughout  this 
layer,  wherever  it  exists.  Qall  and  Spurzheim  located  all  the  mental 
faculties  in  those  parts  of  the  brain  which  are  accessible  to  external 
exploration.  An  examination  of  different  sections  of  the  brain 
w  11  show,  however,  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  gray  substance 
is  so  placed,  that  its  quantity  cannot  be  estimated  by  an  external 
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ezuninatioii  throagli  the  akall.  The  oalj  portiotu  which  are  ex- 
posed to  Bueh  an  exunination  are  the  apper  and  lateral  portions  of 
the  oonTexities  of  the  hemisphera,  together  with  the  posterior  edge 
and  part  of  the  ander  sur&ce  of  the  oerebellom.  (Pig.  140.)  A 
▼erj  exteoBiTe  portion  of  the  oerebrat 
aar&oe,  howarer,  remainB  concealed  in  ^B- 1^- 

aach  a  manner  that  it  cannot  possibly  be 
mibjected  to  examination,  viz.,  the  entire 
base  of  the  brain,  with  the  under  surface 
of  the  anterior  and  middle  lobes  (i,i  ); 
the  npper  sorface  of  the  cerebellnm  (j) 
and  the  inferior  surface  of  the  posterior 
lobe  of  the  cerebrum  which  covers  it  (<); 
that  portion  of  the  cerebellum  tdtnated 
above  the  medulla  ob]oogata(a);  and  the 
two  opposite  convoluted  snrfaces  in  the 
fiaanre  of  Sylvius  (a,  t),  where  the  ante- 
rior and  middle  lobes  of  the  cerebrum  I^'w«MiM't"m."'°'°''*"** 
lie  in  contact  with  each  other.  The  whole 

extent,  also,  of  the  cerebral  surfaces  which  are  opposed  to  each 
otlier  in  the  great  loDgitudioal  fissure  (Fig.  Ill),  throughout  its 
entire  length,  are  equally  protected  by  their 
poution,  and  concealed  from  external  exa- 
mination. The  whole  of  the  convoluted 
Borflwe  of  the  brain  must,  however,  be  re- 
garded as  of  equal  importance  in  the  diatri- 
bation  of  the  mental  qualities ;  and  yet  it  is 
evident  that  not  more  than  one-third  or  one- 
qoarter  of  this  surface  is  so  placed  that  it 
can  he  examined  by  external  manipulation. 
It  must  fbrtfaermore  be  recollected  that  the 
gray  matter  of  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum  rntarmttteataatstmi. 
is  everywhere  convoluted,  and  that  the  '^ti^l^i^^  ^J^'  '"''" 
oonvolntions  penetrate  to  various  depths 
in  the  substance  of  the  brain.  Even  if  we  were  able  to  feel, 
dierefore,  the  external  surface  of  the  brain  itself,  it  would  not  be 
tbe  entire  convolutions,  but  only  their  superficial  edges,  that  we 
abonld  really  be  able  to  examine.  And  yet  the  amount  of  gray 
matter  contained  in  a  given  space  depends  quite  as  much  upon  tbe 
depth  to  which  the  convolutions  penetrate,  as  upon  the  prominence 
of  their  edges. 
24 
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While  phrenology,  therefore,  is  partiallj  founded  apon  wkm- 
ledged  ph jsiologicsJ  facts,  there  are  yet  essential  defioieneiei  in  % 
soientifio  basis,  as  well  as  insurmoantable  difficalties  in  thentjfrf 
its  practical  application. 


CEREBELLUM. 

The  cerebellum  is  the  second  ganglion  of  the  eooepbalon,  ■ 
respect  of  size.  If  it  be  examined,  moreover,  in  regard  to  the  fin 
and  disposition  of  its  convolutions,  it  will  be  seen  that  these  m 
much  more  complicated  and  more  numerous  than  in  the  cerebm, 
and  penetrate  much  deeper  into  its  substance.  Though  the  txniA 
lum  therefore  is  smaller,  as  a  whole,  than  the  cerebrum,  it  contini 
in  proportion  to  its  size,  a  much  larger  quantity  of  gray  matter. 

In  examining  the  comparative  development  of  the  bndn,  alaOiii 
different  classes  and  species  of  animals,  we  find  that  the  cerebellBB 
nearly  always  keeps  pace,  in  this  respect,  with  the  cerebram.  Thea 
facts  would  lead  us  to  regard  it  as  a  ganglion  hardly  secondaiyiA 
importance  to  the  cerebrum  itself. 

Physiologists,  however,  have  thus  far  failed  to  demonstrate  tke 
nature  of  its  function  with  the  same  degree  of  precision  as  thttif 
many  other  parts  of  the  brain.  The  opinion  of  Gall,  which  locsted 
in  the  cerebellum  the  sexual  impulse  and  instincts,  is  at  the  preMSk 
day  generally  abandoned;  for  the  reason  that  it  has  not  been  found 
to  be  sufficiently  supported  by  anatomical  and  experimental  &eti, 
many  of  which  are  indeed  directly  opposed  to  it.  The  opiniOB 
which  has  of  late  years  been  received  with  the  most  Sblyot  is  tint 
first  advocated  by  Flourens,  which  attributes  to  the  cerebellam  the 
power  of  associating  or  '*  co-ordinating'*  the  different  volantary 
movements. 

It  is  evident,  indeed,  that  such  a  power  does  actually  reside  in 
some  part  of  the  nervous  system.  No  movements  are  eflfected  by 
the  independent  contraction  of  single  muscles;  but  always  by 
several  muscles  acting  in  harmony  with  each  other.  The  number 
and  complication  of  these  associated  movements  vary  in  different 
classes  of  animals.  In  fish,  for  example,  progression  is  acoom- 
plished  in  the  simplest  possible  manner,  viz.,  by  the  lateral  flexion 
and  extension  of  the  vertebral  column.  In  serpents  it  is  much  the 
same.  In  frogs,  lizards,  and  turtles,  on  the  other  hand,  the  four 
jointed  extremities  come  into  play,  and  the  movements  are  some- 
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irhat  complicated.    They  are  still  more  so  in  birds  and  quadrupeds; 
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^wM  finally,  in  the  haman  subject  they  become  both  varied  and 
imnplicat^  in  the  highest  degree.  Even  in  maintaining  the  ordi- 
Miry  postures  of  standing  and  sitting,  there  are  many  different  mus- 
eles  acting  together,  in  each  of  which  the  degree  of  contraction,  in 
order  to  preserve  the  balance  of  the  body,  must  be  accurately  pro- 
portioned to  that  of  the  others.  In  the  motions  of  walking  and 
running,  or  in  the  still  more  delicate  movements  of  the  hands  and 
fingers,  this  harmony  of  muscular  action  becomes  still  more  evident, 
iMid  is  seen  also  to  be  absolutely  indispensable  to  the  efficiency  of 
llie  muscular  apparatus. 

The  opinion  which  locates  the  above  harmonizing  or  associating 
power  in  the  cerebellum  was  first  suggested  by  the  effects  observed 
after  experimentally  injuring  or  destroying  this  part  of  the  brain. 
If  the  cerebellum  be  exposed  in  a  living  pigeon,  and  a  portion  of 
its  substance  removed,  the  animal  exhibits  at  once  a  peculiar  un- 
certainty in  his  gait,  and  in  the  movement  of  his  wings.  If  the 
injury  be  vnore  extensive,  he  loses  altogether  the  power  of  flight, 
and  can  walk,  or  even  stand,  only  with  great  difficulty.  This  is  not 
owing  to  any  actual  paralysis,  for  the  movements  of  the  limbs  are 
exceedingly  rapid  and  energetic;  but  is  due  to  a  peculiar  want  of 
control  over  the  muscular  contractions,  precisely  similar  to  that 
which  is  seen  in  a  man  in  a  state  of  intoxication.  The  movements 
of  the  legs  and  wings,  though  forcible  and  rapid,  are  confused  and 
Uundering;  so  that  the  animal  cannot  direct  his  steps  to  any  par- 
ticular spot,  nor  support  himself  in  the  air  by  flight  He  reels  and 
tumbles,  but  can  neither  walk  nor  fly. 

The  senses  and  intelligence  at  the  same  time  are  unimpaired.  It 
is  extremely  curious,  as  first  remarked  by  Longet,  to  compare  the 
different  phenomena  produced  by  removal  of  the  cerebrum  and  by 
that  of  the  cerebellum.  If  we  do  these  operations  upon  two  dif- 
ferent pigeons,  and  place  the  animals  side  by  side,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  first  pigeon,  from  whom  the  cerebrum  only  has  been  re- 
moved, remains  standing  firmly  upon  his  feet,  in  a  condition  of 
complete  repose ;  and  that  when  aroused  and  compelled  to  stir,  he 
moves  sluggishly  and  unwillingly,  but  acts  otherwise  in  a  perfectly 
natural  manner.  The  second  pigeon,  on  the  other  hand,  from 
whom  the  cerebellum  only  has  been  taken  away,  is  in  a  constant 
state  of  agitation.  He  is  easily  terrified,  and  endeavors,  frequently 
with  violent  struggles,  to  escape  the  notice  of  those  who  are 
watching  him ;  but  his  movements  are  sprawling  and  unnatural, 
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and  are  evidentlj  no  longer  ander  the  eBbotaal  oontrol  of  Ibe  vil 
(Fig.  142.)  If  the  eDtire  cerebellum  be  destroyed,  the  amnd  b 
no  longer  capable  of  asaaming  or  retaining  mny  natoral  pom 
His  legs  and  wings  ere  almost  constantly  agitated  with 


Fig.  142. 


Btru^les,  which  are  evidently  volantary  in  character,  bat  are  it 
the  same  time  altogether  irregolar  and  confused.  Death  genenllT 
takea  place  after  this  operation  within  twenty-foar  hoara. 

The  results  of  the  above  experiment  are  extremely  constant  ud 
invariable,  and  hy  themselves  would  lead  us  to  adopt,  with  a  good 
degree  of  confidence,  the  opinion  of  Flourens.  This  opinion  evi- 
dently has  more  direct  evidence  in  its  favor  than  any  other  theoq 
which  has  yet  been  broached  with  regard  to  the  fanction  of  Uk 
cerebellum.  Many  facts  derived  from  comparative  anatomy  tend, 
also,  to  confirm  the  same  opinion.  If  we  compare  different  claati 
of  animals  with  each  other,  as  fish  with  reptiles,  or  birds  with  quad- 
rupeds, in  which  the  development  and  activity  of  the  entire  nervoas 
system  vary  extremely,  the  reealts  of  the  comparison  will  be  often 
contradictory;  but  if  wo  compare  different  species  belonging  lo 
the  same  class  and  order,  in  which  the  general  structare  and  plan 
of  organization  are  nearly  the  same,  we  often  find  the  developmeat 
of  the  cerebellum  to  correspond  very  closely  with  the  perbotiaB 
and  variety  of  the  muscnlar  movements.  The  frog,  for  < 
is  an  aquatic  reptile  provided  with  anterior  and  posterior  i 
ties ;  but  its  movements,  though  rapid  ^nd  t^eo* 
ingly  simple  in  character,  consisting  of  little 
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exteDaion  of  the  posterior  limbs.  The  cerebellani  Id  this  animal 
is  exceedingly  small,  compared  with  the  rest  of  the  brain ;  being 
nothing  more  than  a  thin,  narrow  ribbon  of  nervous  matter, 
stretohed  across  the  upper  part  of  the  fourth  ventricle.  In  the 
common  turtle  we  have  another  aquatic  reptile,  where  the  move- 
ments of  swimming,  diving,  progression,  &c^  are  accomplished  by 
the  consentaneous  action  of  both  anterior  and  posterior  extremities, 
and  where  the  motions  of  the  head  and  neck  are  also  much  more 
varied  than  in  the  frog.  In  this  instance  the  cerebellum  is  very 
much  more  highly  developed  than  in  the  former.  In  the  alii* 
gator,  again,  a  reptile  whose  motions,  both  of  the  head,  limbs, 
and  tail,  afqproach  very  doaely  to  those  of  the  quadrupeds,  the 
oerebellum  is  still  larger  in  proportion  to  the  remaining  ganglia  of 
the  encephalon. 

In  the  above  instances,  therefore,  an  evident  correspondence 
exists  between  the  size  of  the  cerebellum  and  the  variety  of  move- 
ment of  which  the  animal  is  capable.  Still,  this  part  of  the  subject 
has  not  yet  been  sufficiently  investigated  to  enable  us  to  say  that 
such  a  correspondence  exists  in  all  cases.  Morbid  alterations  of 
the  cerebellum,  furthermore,  such  as  inflammations,  abscess,  tu- 
mors, &C.,  have  not  always  been  found  to  produce,  in  the  human 
subject,  symptoms  connected  with  a  loss  of  harmony  in  the  volun- 
tary movements.  The  complete  function  of  the  cerebellum,  ac- 
cordingly, cannot  yet  be  regarded  as  positively  ascertained ;  but  so 
fiur  as  we  may  rely  on  the  results  of  direct  experiment,  and  on  the 
general  fsusts  of  comparative  anatomy,  the  most  plausible  opinion  is 
that  of  Elourens,  viz.,  that  the  cerebellum  possesses  the  power  of 
uniting  and  harmonizing  the  action  of  separate  muscles,  so  that 
they  may  assist  each  other  in  the  production  of  varied  and  com- 
plicated movements. 


TUBEBCULA  QUADBIGEMINA. 

These  bodies,  notwithstanding  their  small  size,  are  very  important 
in  regard  to  their  function.  They  give  origin  to  the  optic  nerves, 
and  preside,  as  ganglia,  over  the  sense  of  sight ;  on  which  account 
they  are  also  known  by  the  name  of  the  '*  optic  ganglia."  Their 
development  corresponds  very  closely  with  that  of  the  external 
organs  of  vision.  Thus,  they  are  large  in  fish,  reptiles,  and  birds, 
in  which  the  eyeball  is  for  the  most  part  very  large  in  proportion 
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to  the  entire  head ;  and  are  amall  in  qnadmpeds  and  in  m 
where  the  eyeball  is,  comparatively  speaking,  of  insignificant  n. 
Direct  experiment  also  shows  the  close  connectioD  between  Ae 
tabercula  quadrigemina  and  the  sense  of  sight.     Section  of  Ae 
optic  nerve  at  any  point  between  the  retina  and  the  tuberda.  pi«> 
duces  complete  blindness;  and  destraction  of  the  tubercles  dn- 
selves  has  the  same  effect.    But  if  the  division  be  made  bekiea 
the  tubercles  and  the  cerebrum,  or  if  the  cerebrum  itself  be  takn 
away  while  the  tubercles  are  left  untouched,  vision,  as  we  bm 
already  seen,  still  remains.    It  is  the  tubercles,  therefore,  in  whid 
the  impression  of  Jight  is  perceived.    So  long  as  these  gangliin 
uninjured  and  retain  their  connection  with  the  eye,  vision  remua 
As  soon  as  this  connection  is  cut  off,  or  the  ganglia  themselves  aie 
injured,  the  power  of  vision  is  destroyed. 

The  tubercula  quadrigemina  not  only  serve  as  nervous  oentns 
for  the  perception  of  light,  but  a  reflex  action  also  takes  place 
through  them,  by  which  the  quantity  of  light  admitted  to  the  ere 
is  regulated  to  suit  the  sensibility  of  the  pupil.  In  darkness  sod 
in  twilight,  or  wherever  the  light  is  obscure  and  feeble,  the  pnpil 
is  enlarged  by  a  relaxation  of  its  circular  fibres,  so  as  to  admit  as 
large  a  quantity  of  light  as  possible.  On  first  coming  into  a  dirk 
room,  accordingly,  everything  is  nearly  invisible ;  baft  gradually^ 
as  the  pupil  dilates  and  as  more  light  is  admitted,  objaofts  b^;in  to 
show  themselves  with  greater  distinctness,  and  at  lasft  wo  san  see 
tolerably  well  in  a  place  where  we  were  at  first  nnaUe  to  peroeife 
a  single  object  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  eye  is  ff»p>— '1  to 
an  unusually  brilliant  light,  the  pupil  contracts  and  dmls  oat  lo 
much  of  it  as  would  be  injurious  to  the  retina. 

The  above  is  a  reflex  action,  in  which  the  impresuon  xoosiTed  hj 
the  retina  is  transmitted  along  the  optic  nerve  to  tiie  tabereuli 
quadrigemina.  From  the  tubercles,  a  motor  impolse  is  then  sent 
out  through  the  motor  nerves  of  the  eye  and  the  filsments  dis- 
tributed to  the  iris,  and  a  contraction  of  the  pupil  takea  plaoe  in 
consequence.  The  optic  nerves  act  here  as  sensitive  fibroiy  whidi 
convey  the  impression  from  the  retina  to  the  gaaglien;  and  if 
they  be  irritated  in  any  part  of  their  course  with  the  poMt^a 
needle,  the  result  is  a  contraction  of  the  pupiL  Thia  b 
not  communicated  directly  from  the  nerve  to  the  iri% 
sent  inward  to  the  tubercles,  to  be  afterward  refleotad^ 
the  motor  nerves.  So  long  as  the  eyeball 
with  the  brain,  mechanical  irritation  of  the  optio 
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gliown  above,  causes  contraction  of  the  pupil;  but  if  the  nerve  be 
divided,  and  the  extremity  which  remains  in  connection  with  the 
eyeball  subjected  to  irritation,  no  effect  upon  the  pupil  is  produced. 
The  anatomical  arrangement  of  the  optic  nerves,  aud  the  connec- 
tions of  the  optic  tubercles,  are  modified  in  a  remarkable  degree  in 
different  animals,  to  correspond  with  the  position  of  the  two  eyeS. 
In  fish,  for  example,  the  eyes  are  so  placed,  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
head,  that  their  axes  cannot  be  brought  into  parallelism  with  each 
other,  and  the  two  eyes  can  never  be  directed  together  to  the  same 
object.  In  these  animals,  the  optic  nerves  cross  each  other  at  the 
base  of  the  brain  without  any  intermixture  of  their  fibres;  that 
from  the  right  optic  tubercle  passing  to  the  left  eye,  and  that  from 
the  left  optic  tubercle  passing  to  the  right  eye.  (Fig.  143.)  The  two 
nervous  cords  are  here  totally  distinct  from  each  other  throughout 
their  entire  length ;  and  are  only  connected,  at  the  point  of  cross- 
ing, by  intervening  areolar  tissue.  Impressions  made  on  the  right 
eye  must  therefore  be  perceived  on  the  left  side  of  the  brain ;  while 
those  which  enter  the  left  eye  are  conveyed  to  the  right  side  of 
the  brain. 


Fig.  143. 


Rg.  144. 


In  birds,  also,  the  axes  of  the  two  eyes  are  bo  widely  divergent 
that  an  object  cannot  he  distinctly  in  focus  for  both  of  them  at  the 
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nma  time.  The  optic  oerres  are  here  united,  and  appannllTii 
dered  together,  at  thdr  point  of  croflStng;  bat  the  deciiliiiid 
their  fibres  is  neverthelesa  complete.  (Fig.  144.)  The  Derrosi  fk 
mentB  coming  ftvm  the  leftside  pass  altogether  over  to  the  li^; 
and  those  coming  fVom  the  right  nde  pasa  over  to  the  kft.  Tk 
result  of  direct  experiment  on  the  crossed  action  of  the  tobads 
in  these  animals  corresponds  with  the  anatomical  arrangemoatf 
the  nervous  fibres.  If  one  of  the  optio  tuberolefl  be  destrojed 
the  pigeon,  complete  blindness  is  at  once  produced  is  the  tjti 
the  opposite  side;  but  vision  remains  unimpaired  in  the  ejtot it 
same  side  with  the  injarj. 

In  the  human  subject,  on  the  other  hand,  where  the  visnal  ua 
are  parallel,  and  where  both  eyes  are  aimultaneoualjr  directed  to  tk 
same  object,  the  optio  nerves  decussate  with  each  other  in  nebi 
manner  as  to  form  a  connection  between  the  two  opposite  side^a 
well  as  between  each  tubercle  and  retina  of  the  same  sida  (Ff 
146.)    This  decussation,  which  is  somewhat  complicated,  takes  pint 

Fig.  14S. 


in  the  following  manner.    From  each  optio  tnbanls^ 
bundles  or  "  tracts"  of  nervous  fibres  are  givrn'oC* ' 
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aerosa  trnDsreraely  at  the  point  of  deonasation,  and  turning  back- 
ward, terminatea  in  the  tnberde  of  the  opposite  side;  another,  croaB 
ing  diagonally,  continues  onward  to  the  opposite  eyeball ;  while  a 
third  passes  directly  forward  to  'the  eyeball  of  the  same  side.  A 
fourth  set  of  fibres,  still,  passes  across,  in  front  of  the  decussation, 
from  the  retina  of  one  eye  to  that  of  the  opposite  side.  We  have, 
therefore,  by  this  arrangement,  the  two  retinsd,  as  well  as  the  two 
optic  tubercles,  connected  with  each  other  by  commissural  fibres ; 
while  each  tubercle  is,  at  the  same  time,  connected  both  with  its 
own  retina  and  with  that  of  the  opposite  side.  It  is  undoubtedly 
owing  to  these  connections  that  when,  in  the  human  subject,  the  eyes 
are  directed  in  their  proper  axes,  the  two  retinae,  as  well  as  the  two 
optic  tubercles,  act  as  a  single  organ.  Vision  is  single,  therefore, 
though  there  are  two  images  upon  the  retinse.  Double  vision 
occurs  only  when  the  eyeballs  are  turned  out  of  their  proper  direc- 
tion, so  that  the  parallelism  of  their  axes  is  lost,  and  the  image  no 
longer  falls  upon  corresponding  parts  of  the  two  retinsd. 


TUBIB  ANNULABE. 

The  collection  of  gray  matter  imbedded  in  the  deeper  portions 
of  the  tuber  annulare  occupies  a  situation  near  the  central  part  of 
the  brain,  and  lies  directly  in  the  course  of  the  ascending  fibres  of 
the  anterior  and  posterior  columns  of  the  cord.  This  ganglion  is 
immediately  connected  with  the  functions  of  sensation  and  volun- 
tary motion.  We  have  already  seen  that  these  functions  are  not 
destroyed  by  taking  away  the  cerebrum,  and  that  they  also  remain 
after  removal  of  the  cerebellum.  According  to  the  experiments  of 
Longet,  eyen  after  complete  removal  of  the  olfactory  ganglia,  the 
cerebrum,  cerebellum,  optic  tubercles,  corpora  striata  and  optic 
thalami,  and  when  nothing  remains  in  the  cavity  of  the  cranium  but 
the  tuber  annulare  and  the  medulla  oblongata,  the  animal  is  still 
sensitiye  to  external  impressions,  and  will  still  endeavor  by  volui>< 
tary  movements  to  escape  from  a  painful  irritation.  The  same 
observer  has  found,  however,  that  as  soon  as  the  ganglion  of  the 
tuber  annulare  is  broken  up,  all  manifestations  of  sensation  and 
volition  cease,  and  even  consciousness  no  longer  appears  to  exist. 
The  only  movements  which  then  follow  external  irritation  are  the 
occasional  convulsive  motions  which  are  due  to  reflex  action  of  the 
spinal  cord,  and  which  may  be  readily  distinguished  from  those  of  a 
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yoluntary  character.    The  animali  under  these  oirciiin8tiiioei,ato 
all  appearances  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  dead  bodj^exoeptiai 
the  movements  of  respiration  and  circulation,  which  still  goon b 
a  certain  time.    The  tuber  annulaVe  must  therefore  be  reg&rdoda 
the  ganglion  by  which  impressions,  conveyed  inward  througk  At 
nerves,  are  first  converted  into  conscious  sensations;  and  in  wbk 
the  voluntary  impulses  originate,  which  stimulate  the  mutdei  to 
contraction. 

We  must  carefully  distinguish,  however,  in  this  lespecti  a  iiiii|ik 
sensation  from  the  ideas  to  which  it  gives  origin  in  the  miod,  aid 
the  mere  act  of  volition  from  the  train  of  thought  which  leads  to 
it.  Both  these  purely  mental  operations  take  place,  as  we  bii 
seen,  in  the  cerebrum ;  for  mere  sensation  and  volition  may  esa 
independently  of  any  intellectual  action,  as  they  may  exist  after 
the  cerebrum  has  been  destroyed.  A  sensation  may  be  felt,  for 
example,  without  our  having  the  power  of  thoroughly  appreciatiBg 
it,  or  of  referring  it  to  its  proper  source.  This  condition  is  ofin 
experienced  in  a  state  of  deep  sleep,  when,  the  body  being  exposed 
to  cold,  or  accidentally  placed  in  a  constrained  position,  we  fed  a 
sense  of  suffering,  without  being  able  to  understand  its  cause.  We 
may  even,  under  such  circumstances,  execute  yoluntary  movemeoto 
to  escape  the  cause  of  annoyance ;  but  these  movements,  not  being 
directed  by  any  active  intelligence,  fail  of  accomplishing  their  ob^ 
ject.  We  therefore  remain  in  a  state  of  discomfort  until,  on  awak- 
ening, the  activity  of  the  reason  and  judgment  is  restored,  wheD 
the  offending  cause  is  at  once  removed. 

We  distinguish,  then,  between  the  simple  povrer  of  sensation, 
and  the  power  of  fully  appreciating  a  sensitive  impression  and  of 
drawing  a  conclusion  from  it.  We  distinguish  also  between  the 
intellectual  process  which  leads  us  to  decide  upon  a  voluntanr 
movement,  and  the  act  of  volition  itself.  The  former  must  precede, 
the  latter  must  follow.  The  former  takes  place,  so  far  as  experi- 
ment can  show,  in  the  cerebral  hemispheres ;  the  latter,  in  the  gan- 
glion of  the  tuber  annulare. 


HEDULLA  OBLONGATA. 


The  last  remaining  ganglion  of  the  encephalon  is  that  of  the 
medulla  oblongata.  This  ganglion,  it  will  be  remembered,  is 
imbedded  in  the  substance  of  the  restiform  body,  occupying  the 
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t  lirteral  and  posterior  portions  of  the  medulla,  at  the  point  of  origin 
^  i#  the  pnenmogastric  nerves.    This  portion  of  the  brain  has  long 
^  InoD  known  to  be  particularly  essential  to  the  preservation  of  life ; 
.  te  tfiat  it  has  received  the  name  of  the  *' vital  point,"  or  the 
'  ^Tital  knot"    All  the  other  parts  of  the  brain  may  be  injured  or 
r  iwnoved,  as  we  have  already  seen,  without  the  immediate  and  ne- 
'  ^Miaary  destruction  of  life ;  but  so  soon  as  the  medulla  oblongata  is 
broken  up,  and  its  ganglion  destroyed,  respiration  ceases  instanta- 
^  Beously,  and  the  circulation  also  soon  comes  to  an  end.    Removal 
'    fif  the  medulla  oblongata  produces,  therefore,  as  its  immediate  and 
direct  result,  a  stoppage  of  respiration;  and  death  takes  place  prin- 
cipally as  a  consequence  of  this  fact 

Flourens  and  Longet  have  determined,  with  considerable  accu- 
ncy,  the  precise  limits  of  this  vital  spot  in  the  medulla  oblongata. 
Flourens  ascertained  that  in  rabbits  it  extended  from  just  above 
the  origin  of  the  pnenmogastric  nerve,  to  a  level  situated  three  lines 
ftnd  a  half  below  this  origin.  In  larger  animals,  its  extent  is  pro- 
portionately  increased.  Longet  ascertained,  furthermore,  that  the 
properties  of  the  medulla  were  not  the  same  throughout  its  entire 
thickness ;  but  that  its  posterior  and  anterior  parts  might  be  de- 
stroyed with  comparative  impunity,  the  peculiarly  vital  spot  being 
confined  to  the  intermediate  portions.  This  vital  point  accordingly 
is  situated  in  the  layer  of  gray  matter,  imbedded  in  the  thickness 
of  the  restiform  bodies,  which  has  been  previously  spoken  of  as 
giving  origin  to  the  pnenmogastric  nerves. 

The  precise  nature  of  the  connection  between  this  ganglion  and 
the  function  of  respiration  may  be  described  as  follows.  The 
movements  of  respiration,  which  follow  each  other  with  incessant 
regularity  through  the  whole  period  of  life,  are  not  voluntary 
movements.  We  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  hasten  or  retard  them 
at  will,  but  our  power  over  them,  even  in  this  respect,  is  extremely 
limited;  and  in  point  of  fact  they  are  performed,  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  time,  in  a  perfectly  quiet  and  regular  manner,  without 
our  volition  and  even  without  our  consciousness.  They  continue 
uninterrupted  through  the  deepest  slumber,  and  even  in  a  condition 
of  insensibility  from  accident  or  disease. 

These  movements  are  the  result  of  a  reflex  action  taking  place 
through  the  medulla  oblongata.  The  impression  which  gives  rise 
to  them  originates  principally  in  the  lungs,  from  the  accumulation 
of  carbonic  acid  in  the  pulmonary  vessels  and  air-cells,  is  trans- 
mitted by  the  pnenmogastric  nerves  to  the  medulla,  and  is  thence 
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reflected  back  along  the  motor  nerves  to  the  respiratory  mmAn. 
These  muscles  are  then  called  into  action,  prodacing  an  expaaai 
of  the  chest    The  impression  so  conveyed  to  the  medolla  is  nnaDf 
unperceived  by  the  consciousness.  It  is  generally  converted  diredh 
into  a  motor  impulse,  without  attracting  our  attention  or  giiii| 
rise  to  any  conscious  sensation.    RespiratioDy  accordingly,  goaoi 
perfectly  well  without  our  interference  and  without  our  knowledp. 
The  nervous  impression,  however,  conveyed  to  the  medulla,  tbovf^ 
usually  imperceptible,  may  be  made  evident  at  any  time  by  foln- 
tarily  suspending  the  respiration.    As  the  carbonic  acid  begiutD 
accumulate  in  the  blood  and  in  the  lungs,  a  peculiar  sensation  maka 
itself  felt,  which  grows  stronger  and  stronger  with  every  momen, 
and  impels  us  to  recommence  the  movements  of  inspiration.   Tlus 
peculiar  sensation,  entirely  different  in  character  from  any  otber,  ii 
designated  by  the  French  under  the  name  of  '*  besoin  de  respiicr.' 
It  becomes  more  urgent  and  distressing,  the  longer  respiiitioDii 
suspended,  until  finaJly  the  impulse  to  expand  the  chest  can  so 
longer  be  resisted  by  any  effort  of  the  will. 

During  ordinary  respiration,  therefore,  each  inspiratory  mom- 
ment  is  excited  by  the  partial  vitiation  of  the  air  contained  in  die 
lungs.  As  soon  as  a  new  supply  has  been  inhaled,  the  impulse  to 
respire  is  satisfied,  the  muscles  relax,  and  the  chest  collapses.  In 
a  few  seconds  the  previous  condition  recurs  and  the  same  tDOtt- 
ments  are  repeated,  producing  in  this  way  a  regular  altematioa  of 
inspirations  and  expirations. 

Since  the  movements  of  respiration  are  performed  partly  by  the 
diaphragm  and  partly  by  the  intercostal  muscles,  they  will  be 
differently  modified  by  injuries  of  the  nervous  system,  according  to 
the  spot  at  which  the  injury  is  inflicted.  If  the  spinal  cord,  for 
example,  be  divided  or  compressed  in  the  lower  part  of  the  neck, 
all  the  intercostal  muscles  will  be  necessarily  paralyzed,  and  reqri- 
ration  will  then  be  performed  entirely  by  the  diaphragm,  llie 
chest  in  these  cases  remaining  motionless,  and  the  abdomen  alooe 
rising  and  falling  with  the  movements  of  the  diaphragm,  such 
respiration  is  called  "  abdominal"  or  ''  diaphragmatic"  respiration. 
It  is  a  common  symptom  of  fracture  of  the  spine  in  the  lower 
cervical  region.  If  the  phrenic  nerve,  on  the  other  hand,  be 
divided,  the  diaphragm  will  be  paralyzed,  and  respiraticm  will  theo 
be  performed  altogether  by  the  rising  and  falling  of  the  ribs.  It 
is  then  called  "thoracic"  or  ''costal"  respiration.  If  the  iignry 
inflicted  upon  the  spinal  cord  be  above  the  origin  of  the  seoond 
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and  third  oervical  nerves,  both  the  phrenic  and  intercostal  nerves 
are  at  once  paralyssed,  and  death  necessarily  takes  place  from  saf- 
location.  The  attempt  at  respiration,  however,  still  continues  in 
these  esses,  showing  itself  by  ineffectual  inspiratory  movements  of 
the  mouth  and  nostrils.  Finally,  if  the  medulla  itself  be  broken 
np  by  a  steel  instrument  introduced  through  the  foramen  magnum, 
so  as  to  destroy  the  nervous  centre  in  which  the  above  reflex  action 
takes  place,  both  the  power  and  the  desire  to  breathe  are  at  once 
taken  away.  No  attempt  is  made  at  inspiration,  there  is  no 
struggle,  and  no  appearance  of  suffering.  The  animal  dies  simply 
by  a  want  of  aeration  of  the  blood,  which  leads  in  a  few  moments 
to  an  arrest  of  the  circulation. 

It  is  owing  to  the  above  action  of  the  medulla  oblongata  that  in- 
juries of  this  part  are  so  promptly  and  constantly  fatal.  When  the 
^*  neck  is  broken,"  as  in  hanging  or  by  sudden  falls  upon  the  head,  a 
rupture  takes  place  of  the  transverse  ligament  of  the  atlas;  the  head, 
together  with  the  first  cervical  vertebra,  is  allowed  to  slide  forward, 
and  the  medulla  is  compressed  between  the  odontoid  process  of  the 
axis  in  front  and  the  posterior  part  of  the  arch  of  the  atlas  behind. 
In  cases  of  apoplexy,  where  any  part  of  the  hemispheres,  corpora 
striata,  or  optic  thalami,  is  the  seat  of  the  hemorrhage,  the  patient 
generally  lives  at  least  twelve  hours;  but  if  the  hemorrhage  take 
place  into  the  medulla  itself,  or  at  the  base  of  the  brain  in  its  imme- 
diate neighborhood,  so  as  to  compress  its  substance,  death  follows 
instantaneously,  and  by  the  same  mechanism  as  where  the  medulla 
is  intentionally  destroyed. 

An  irregularity  or  want  of  correspondence  in  the  movements  of 
respiration  is  accordingly  found  to  be  one  of  the  most  threatening 
of  all  symptoms  in  aflections  of  the  brain.  A  disturbance  or  sus- 
pension of  the  intellectual  powers  does  not  indicate  necessarily  any 
immediate  danger  to  life.  Even  sensation  and  volition  may  be  im- 
paired without  serious  and  direct  injury  to  the  organic  functions. 
These  symptoms  only  indicate  the  threatening  progress  of  the  dis- 
ease, and  show  that  it  is  gradually  approaching  the  vital  centre.  It 
is  common  to  see,  however,  as  the  medulla  itself  begins  to  be  impli- 
cated, a  paralysis  first  showing  itself  in  the  respiratory  movements 
of  the  nostrils  and  lips,  while  those  of  the  chest  and  abdomen  still 
go  on  as  usual.  The  cheeks  are  then  drawn  in  with  every  inspira- 
tion and  pu£fed  out  sluggishly  with  every  expiration,  the  nostrils 
themselves  sometimes  participating  in  these  unnatural  movements. 
A  still  more  threatening  symptom,  and  one  which  frequently  pre- 
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oedw  death,  is  an  irregular,  hesitating  respiration,  which  aometiai 
attracts  the  attention  of  the  physician,  even  before  the  muinii 
cerebral  functions  are  seriously  impaired.  These  phenomen  i^ 
pend  on  the  connection  between  the  respiratory  moyementitiidAe 
reflex  action  of  the  medulla  oblongata. 

We  have  now,  in  studying  the  functions  of  ▼arions  parte  of  Ae 
cerebro-spinal  system,  become  &miliar  with  tbree  different  kindief 
reflex  action. 

The  first  is  that  of  the  spinal  cord.     Here,  there  is  no  proper 
sensation  and  no  direct  consciousness  of  the  act  which  is  perfarad 
It  is  simply  a  nervous  impression,  coming  from  the  integamoBI, 
and  transformed  by  the  gray  matter  of  the  spinal  cord  into  a  motor 
impulse  destined  for  the  muscles.    This  action  will  take  place  after 
the  removal  of  the  hemispheres  and  the  abolition  of  conseioQaoea 
as  well  as  in  the  ordinary  condition.    The  respiratory  action  of  tk 
medulla  oblongata  is  of  the  same  general  character ;  that  is,  it  ii 
not  necessarily  connected  with  either  volition  or  consciooaiwa 
The  only  peculiarity  in  this  instance  is  that  the  original  nerrov 
impression  is  of  a  special  character,  and  its  influence  is  finaDy 
exerted  upon  a  special  muscular  apparatus.    Actions  of  this  nalnie 
are  termed,  par  excellence,  reflex  actions. 

The  second  kind  of  reflex  action  takes  place  in  the  tuber  aoDii- 
lare.  Here  the  nervous  impression,  which  is  conveyed  inward 
from  the  integument,  instead  of  stopping  at  the  spinal  cord,  psaKi 
onward  to  the  tuber  annulare,  where  it  first  gives  rise  to  a  ooa- 
scious  sensation ;  and  this  sensation  is  immediately  followed  by  a 
voluntary  act  Thus,  if  a  crumb  of  bread  fall  into  the  larynx,  the 
sensation  produced  by  it  excites  the  movement  of  coaghing.  The 
sensations  of  hunger  and  thirst  excite  a  desire  for  food  and  drink. 
The  sexual  impulse  acts  in  precisely  the  same  manner ;  the  percep- 
tion of  particular  objects  giving  rise  immediately  to  special  desirei 
of  a  sexual  character. 

It  will  be  observed,  in  these  instances,  that  in  the  first  place, 
the  nervous  sensation  must  be  actually  perceived,  in  order  to  pro- 
duce its  eflect;  and  in  the  second  place  that  the  action  which 
follows  is  wholly  voluntary  in  character.  But  the  meet  importaot 
peculiarity,  in  this  respect,  is  that  the  voluntary  impulse  follows 
directly  upon  the  receipt  of  the  sensation.  There  is  no  intermediate 
reasoning  or  intellectual  process.  We  do  not  cough  because  we 
know  that  this  is  the  most  eflectual  way  to  clear  the  larynx ;  bat 
simply  because  we  are  impelled  to  do  so  by  the  sensation  which  is 
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MUU  at  the  time.    We  do  not  take  food  or  drink  because  we  know 

^#ffti  they  are  necessary  to  support  life,  much  less  because  we  under- 
id  the  mode  in  which  they  accomplish  this  object;  but  merely 
rase  we  desire  them  whenever  we  feel  the  sensations  of  hunger 

«  and  thirst 

^  ««  All  actions  of  this  nature  are  termed  instinctive.    They  are  volun- 

*  tary  in  character,  but  are  performed  blindly ;  that  is,  without  any 
'    idea  of  the  ultimate  object  to  be  accomplished  by  them,  and  simply 

*  la  consequence  of  the  receipt  of  a  particular  sensation.  Accord- 
i  Higly  experience,  judgment,  and  adaptation  have  nothing  to  do  with 
i  ijbmd  actions.  Thus  the  bee  builds  his  cell  on  the  plan  of  a  mathe- 
I  iaatkal  figure,  without  performing  any  mathematical  calculation. 
[    Vhe  silkworm  wraps  himself  in  a  cocoon  of  his  own  spinning, 

certainly  without  knowing  that  it  is  to  afiford  him  shelter  during 
iko  period  of  his  metamorphosis.  The  fowl  incubates  her  eggs 
and  keeps  them  at  the  proper  temperature  for  development,  simply 
because  the  sight  of  them  creates  in  her  a  desire  to  do  so.  The 
babits  of  these  animals,  it  is  true,  are  so  arranged  by  nature,  that 
sach  instinctive  actions  are  always  calculated  to  accomplish  an 
ultimate  object.  But  this  calculation  is  not  made  by  the  animal 
himself,  and  does  not  form  any  part  of  his  mental  operations. 
There  is  consequently  no  improvement  in  the  mode  of  performing 
such  actions,  and  but  little  deviation  under  a  variety  of  circum- 
stances. 

The  third  kind  of  reflex  action  requires  the  co-operation  of  the 
hemispheres.  Here,  the  nervous  impression  is  not  only  conveyed 
to  the  tuber  annulare  and  converted  into  a  sensation,  but,  still 
following  upward  the  course  of  the  fibres  to  the  cerebrum,  it  there 
gives  rise  to  a  special  train  of  ideas.  We  understand  then  the 
external  source  of  the  sensation,  the  manner  in  which  it  is  calcu- 
lated to  affect  us,  and  how  by  our  actions  we  may  turn  it  to  our 
advantage  or  otherwise.  The  action  which  follows,  therefore,  in 
these  cases,  is  not  simply  voluntary,  but  reasonable.  It  does  not 
depend  directly  upon  the  external  sensation,  but  upon  an  intellec- 
tual process  which  intervenes  between  the  sensation  and  the  voli- 
tion. These  actions  are  distinguished,  accordingly,  by  a  character 
of  definite  contrivance,  and  a  conscious  adaptation  of  means  to 
ends ;  characteristics  which  do  not  belong  to  any  other  operations 
of  the  nervous  system. 

The  possession  of  this  kind  of  intelligence  and  reasoning  power 
is  not  confined  to  the  human  species.    We  have  already  seen  that 
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there  are  many  purely  instinctive  actions  in  man,  as  well  » a 
animals.    It  is  no  less  true  that  in  the  higher  animals  there  iiofta 
the  same  exercise  of  reasoning  power  as  in  man.    The  degree «[ 
this  power  is  much  less  in  them  than  in  him,  bat  its  natare  is  ik 
same.    Whenever,  in  an  animal,  we  see  any  action  performed  wA 
the  evident  intention  of  accomplishing  a  particular  object^  to  wUd 
it  is  properly  adapted,  such  an  act  is  plainly  the  result  of  reiaoe- 
ing  powers,  not  essentially  different  from  oar  own.     The  esUbG4 
ment  of  sentinels  by  gregarious  animals,  to  warn  the  herd  of  ike 
approach  of  danger,  the  recollection  of  punishment  inflicted  fori 
particular  action,  and  the  subsequent  avoidance  or  concealment  o( 
that  action,  the  teachability  of  many  animals,  and  their  capaotjcf 
forming  new  habits  or  of  improving  the  old  ones,  are  all  iiutiiMei 
of  the  same  kind  of  intellectual  power,  and  are  quite  different  £raa 
instinct,  strictly  speaking.    It  is  this  faculty  which  espedallj  pre- 
dominates over  the  others  in  the  higher  classes  of  animals,  and 
which  finally  attains  its  maximum  of  development  in  the  homiB 
species. 
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CHAPTER    V. 


THE  CRANIAL  NERVES. 


!  Ik  examiniDg  the  cranial  nerves,  we  shall  find  that  although  they 
ift  firet  seem  quite  different  in  their  distribution  and  properties 
fiMMn  the  spinal  nerves,  yet  they  are  in  reality  arranged  for  the 
aKMt  part  on  the  same  plan,  and  may  be  studied  in  a  similar 
MMOiner. 

At  the  outset,  however,  we  find  that  there  are  three  of  the 
emnial  nerves,  commonly  so  called,  which  must  be  arranged  in  a 
class  by  themselves ;  since  they  have  no  character  in  common  with 
the  other  nerves  originating  either  from  the  brain  or  the  spinal  cord. 
These  are  the  three  nerves  of  special  sense;  viz.,  the  Olfactory,  Optic, 
and  Auditory.  They  are,  properly  speaking,  not  so  much  nerves 
as  oommissures,  connecting  different  parts  of  the  encephalic  mass 
with  each  other.  They  are  neither  sensitive  nor  motor,  in  the 
ordinary  meaning  of  these  terms;  but  are  capable  of  conveying 
only  the  special  sensation  characteristic  of  the  organ  with  which 
they  are  connected. 

Olfactory  Nerves. — We  have  already  described  the  so-called 
olfactory  nerves  as  being  in  reality  commissures,  connecting  the 
olfactory  ganglia  with  the  central  parts  of  the  brain.  The  masses 
situated  upon  the  cribriform  plate  of  the  ethmoid  bone  are  com- 
posed of  gray  matter;  and  even  the  filaments  which  they  send 
outward  to  be  distributed  in  the  Schneiderian  mucous  membrane, 
are  gray  and  gelatinous  in  their  texture,  and  quite  different  from 
the  fibres  of  ordinary  nerves.  The  olfactory  nerves  are  not  very 
well  adapted  for  direct  experiment  It  is,  however,  at  least  certain 
with  regard  to  them  that  they  serve  to  convey  the  special  sensation 
of  smell ;  that  their  mechanical  irritation  does  not  give  rise  to 
either  pain  or  convulsions;  and  that  finally  their  destructioo, 
together  with  that  of  the  olfactory  ganglia,  does  not  oceaaioA  m^ 
paralysis  nor  loss  of  ordinary  sensibility. 
26 
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Optic  Nerves. — We  have  already  given  some  aooonnt  of  &« 
nerves  and  their  decussations,  in  connection  with  the  historjotAe 
tubercula  quadrigeroina.     They  consist  of   roanded  bmidki  i 
white  fibres,  running  between  the  tnbercles  and  the  retina  Ai 
the  retinsd  themselves  are  membranous  expansions  consisting  m^ 
of  vesicular  or  cellular  nervous  matter,  the  optic  nerves,  or  ''tndi,* 
must  be  regarded  as  commissures  connecting  the  retinswiftAe 
tubercles.    We  have  also  seen  that  they  serve,  by  some  of  im 
fibres,  to  connect  the  two  retinsB  with  each  other,  as  well  as  thetn 
tubercles  with  each  other. 

The  optic  nerves  convey  only  the  special  impression  of  light  hm 
without  inward,  and  give  origin  to  the  reflex  action  of  tbeopliB 
tubercles,  by  which  the  pupil  is  made  to  contract.     According  to 
Longet,  the  optic  nerves  are  absolutely  insensible  to  pain  throng^ 
their  entire  length.     When  a  galvanic  current  is  passed  throngk 
the  eyeball,  or  when  the  retina  is  touched  in  operations  upon  ^ 
eye,  the  irritation  has  been  found  to  produce  the  impreamonof 
luminous  sparks  and  flashes,  instead  of  an  ordinary  painful  sensttka 
The  impression  of  colored  rings  or  spots  may  be  easily  prodnoed 
by  compressing  the  eye  in  particular  directions;  and  a  sodda 
stroke  upon  the  eyeball  will  often  give  rise  to  an  apparent  dis- 
charge of  brilliant  sparks.    Division  of  the  optic  nerves  prodooes 
complete  blindness,  but  does  not  destroy  ordinary  sensibility  in  tnj 
part  of  the  eye,  nor  occasion  any  muscular  paralysis. 

Auditory  Nerves. — The  nervous  expansion  in  the  cavity  of 
the  internal  ear  contains,  like  the  retina,  vesicles  or  cells  as  wdl  as 
fibres ;  and  the  auditory  nerves  are  therefore  to  be  regarded,  like 
the  optic  and  olfactory,  as  commissural  in  their  character.  Thej 
are  also,  like  the  preceding,  destitute  of  ordinary  sensibili^.  Ac> 
cording  to  Longet,  they  may  be  injured  or  destroyed  without  giving 
rise  to  any  sensation  of  pain.  They  serve  to  convey  to  the  bnin 
the  special  sensation  of  sound,  and  seem  incapable  of  transmitting 
any  other.  Longet'  relates  an  experiment  performed  by  Yolta  in 
which,  by  passing  a  galvanic  current  through  the  ears,  the  observer 
experienced  the  sensation  of  an  interrupted  hissing  noise,  so  long 
as  the  connection  of  the  wires  was  maintained.  Inflammations 
within  the  ear,  or  in  its  neighborhood,  are  often  accompanied  by 
the  perception  of  various  noises,  like  the  ringing  of  bells,  the 

'  Traits  de  Physiologie,  Yol.  ii.  p.  2S6. 
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ing  of  the  waves,  the  humming  of  insects;  sounds  which  have 
octernal  existence,  but  which  are  simulated  bj  the  morbid  irri- 

of  the  auditory  nerve. 
It  is  evident  from  the  facts  detailed  above  that  the  nerves  of 
ial  sense  are  neither  motor  nor  sensitive,  properly  speaking ; 
that  they  are  distinct  in  their  nature  from  the  ordinary  spinal 


-«>^  The  remainder  of  the  cranial  nerves,  however,  have  no  such 

^Msential  peculiarities.    Some  of  them  are  exclusively  motor  in 

filmm  rt  nr  others  exclusively  sensitive ;  while  most  of  them  exhibit 

two  properties  to  a  certain  extent,  as  mixed  nerves.    They 

ly  be  conveniently  arranged  in  three  pairs,  according  to  the 

[ions  in  which  they  are  distributed,  corresponding  very  closely 

^With  the  motor  and  sensitive  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves.   According 

to  such  a  plan,  the  arrangement  of  the  cranial  nerves  would  be  as 

follows : — 

Cbanial  Nbbtbb. 

Nervei  of  Special  Sense. 

1.  Olfactory.     2.  Optio.    3.  Anditorj. 


Motor  NerTM. 

DUtribated  to 

8«asltire  Nerre*. 

'  Motor  oouli  com. 

Patheticos 

Ist  PAIR. 

Motor  00.  extf^mus 
Small  root  of  5th  pair 
,  Facial 

Face. 

Large  root  of  5th  f 

2d  PAIB. 

Snblingaal 

Tongae. 

Oiosso-pharjDgeal. 

3d  PAIR. 

Spinal  accessory 

Neck,  &c. 

Pnenmogaatric. 

The  above  arrangement  of  the  cranial  nerves  is  not  absolutely 
perfect  in  all  its  details.  Thus,  while  the  sublingual  supplies  the 
muscles  of  the  tongue  alone,  the  glosso-pharyngeal  sends  part  of 
its  sensitive  fibres  to  the  tongue  and  part  to  the  pharynx;  and 
while  the  large  root  of  the  6th  pair  is  mostly  distributed  in  the 
fiice,  one  of  its  branches,  viz.,  the  gustatory,  is  distributed  to  the 
tongue.  Notwithstanding  these  irregularities,  however,  the  above 
division  of  the  cranial  nerves  is  in  the  main  correct,  and  will  be 
found  extremely  useful  as  an  assistant  in  the  study  of  their  func- 
tions. 

There  is  no  impropriety,  moreover,  in  regarding  all  the  motor 

branches  distributed  upon  the  face  as  one  nerve;  since  even  the 

anterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  originate  from  the  spinal  cord, 

Mch  by  several  distinct  filaments,  which  are  associated  into  a  single 

^  .IWBidle  only  at  a  certain  distance  from  their  point  of  origin.    The 
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mere  fkct  that  two  nerves  leave  the  cavity  of  the  cranmm  \)ytk 
same  foramen  does  not  indicate  that  thej  have  the  sameorevcii 
similar  function.    Thus  the  facial  and  aaditory  both  esopeboi 
the  cavity  of  the  cranium  by  the  foramen  aaditorium  intermm^iii 
yet  we  do  not  hesitate  to  regard  them  as  entirely  distinct  b  te 
nature  and  functions.    It  is  the  ultimate  distribution  of  i  nem 
and  not  its  course  through  the  bones  of  the  skull,  that  indjota 
its  physiological  character  and  position.     For  while  the  ultinie 
distribution  of  any  particular  nerve  is  always  the  same,  its  tmop^ 
ment  as  to  trunks  and  branches  may  vary,  in  different  speeis 
of  animals,  with  the  anatomical  arrangement  of  the  bones  of  tk 
skull.    This  is  well  illustrated  by  a  fact  first  pointed  out  bjDr. 
Jeffries  Wyman^  in  the  anatomy  of  the  nervous  system  of  ik 
bullfrog.    In  this  animal,  both  the  facial   nerve  and  motor  otsE 
externus,  instead  of  arising  as  distinct  nerves,  are  actually  gim 
off  as  branches  of  the  6th  pair ;  while  their  ultimate  distribotioDif 
the  same  as  in  other  animals.    All  the  motor  and  sensitive  nerree 
distributed  to  the  face  are  accordingly  to  be  regarded  as  so  minj 
different  branches  of  the  same  trunk;  varying  sometimes  in  tkir 
course,  but  always  the  same  in  their  ultimate  distribution. 


MOTOR  NERVES. 

The  motor  nerves  of  the  head  are  in  all  respects  identical  in  their 
properties  with  the  anterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves.  For,  in 
the  first  place,  they  are  distributed  to  muscles,  and  not  to  the 
integument  or  to  mucous  membranes;  secondly,  their  divi«oo 
causes  muscular  paralysis;  and  thirdly,  mechanical  irritation  ap- 
plied at  their  origin  produces  muscular  contraction  in  the  parts  to 
which  they  are  distributed,  but  does  not  give  rise  to  a  painfU 
sensation.  In  several  instances,  nevertheless,  the  motor  nervm 
though  insensible  at  their  origin,  show  a  certain  degree  of  sensibi- 
lity when  irritated  after  their  exit  from  the  skull,  owing  to  fibres 
of  communication  which  they  receive  from  the  purely  sensilive 
nerves.  In  this  respect  they  resemble  the  spinal  nerves,  the  motor 
and  sensitive  filaments  of  which  are  at  first  distinct  in  the  anterior 
and  posterior  roots,  but  afterward  mingle  with  each  other,  on 
leaving  the  cavity  of  the  spinal  canal. 

'  Nervous  System  of  Rana  pipiens  ;  published  bj  the  Smithsonian  InttitntioD. 

Washiugton,  lb53. 
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MotobOouli  Communis. — This  nervei  which  is  sometimes  known 
bj  the  more  convenient  name  of  the  oculo-molorius^  originates  from 
the  inner  edge  of  the  crus  cerebri,  passes  into  the  cavity  of  the 
orbit  by  the  sphenoidal  fissure,  and  is  distribated  to  the  levator 
palpebrsd  saperioris,  and  to  all  the  muscles  moving  the  eyeball, 
except  the  external  rectus  and  the  superior  oblique.  Its  irritation 
accordingly  produces  convulsive  movements  in  these  partA,  and 
its  division  has  the  effect  of  paralyzing  the  muscles  to  which  it  is 
distributed.  The  superior  eyelid  £bJ1s  down  over  the  pupil,  and 
cannot  be  raised,  owing  to  the  inaction  of  its  levator  muscle,  so 
that  the  eye  appears  constantly  half  shut  This  condition  is  known 
by  the  name  of  ''  ptosis."  The  movements  of  the  eyeball  are  also 
nearly  suspended,  and  permanent  external  strabismus  takes  place, 
owing  to  the  paralysis  of  the  internal  rectus  muscle,  while  the  ex- 
ternal rectus,  animated  by  a  different  nerve,  preserves  its  activity. 

Pathbticus. — This  nerve,  which  supplies  the  superior  oblique 
muscle  of  the  eyeball,  is  similar  in  its  general  properties  to  the  pre- 
ceding. Its  section  causes  paralysis  of  the  above  muscle,  without 
any  loss  of  sensibility. 

MoTOB  Externum. — ^This  nerve,  the  sixth  pair,  according  to  the 
usual  anatomical  arrangement,  is  distributed  to  the  external  rectus 
muscle  of  the  eyeball.  Its  division  or  injury  by  disease  is  followed 
by  internal  strabismus,  owing  to  the  unopposed  action  of  the  internal 
rectus  muscle. 

Small  Boot  of  5tu  Pair. — ^It  will  be  remembered  that  the  5th 
pair  of  nerves  arises  by  two  roots,  which  run  in  dose  proximity 
to  each  other,  as  far  as  the  level  of  the  Gasserian  ganglioxu  The 
fibres  of  the  smaller  root,  however,  do  not  mingle  at  all  with  the 
sabstance  of  the  ganglion,  but  pass  underneath  it,  as  a  distinct  bun- 
dle, and  emerge  afterward  from  the  skull  by  the  foramen  ovale  of 
the  sphenoid  bone,  as  a  portion  of  the  inferior  maxillary  branch  of 
the  6th  pair.  While  the  remainder  of  the  6th  pair  is  distributed 
to  the  integument  and  mucous  membranes  about  tbe  fl^e,  all  the 
fibres  derived  from  this  smaller  root  are  sent  to  the  muscles  con- 
cerned in  mastication,  viz.,  the  grest  temporal,  the  masseter,  the 
internal  and  external  pterygoids,  the  digastric,  and  the  mylo-hyoid. 
It  is  therefore  sometimes  knrown  as  the  *'  masticator"  nerve.  It  is 
exdosively  the  motor  nerve  of  these  muscles ;  for  while  galvaniza- 
tion of  the  large  root  of  the  6th  pair,  according  to  Longet,  pro- 
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Aaeta  no  eoawkiTe  moTcment,  bat  odI  j*  a  painfal  aenaitioD,  if  At  1 
irntBtion  be  mpplied  to  tbe  niaU  root  alone,  the  above  mndai;  I 
imiiKdiatelT  tbrom  into  emitnctioD,  and  tbe  jaws  Tiolentljlvjt^  I 
together.  Sertioo  of  this  Derre  paraljxea  the  miuclea  of  n 
tioo,  witboat  tSectiug  tbe  other  moaclea  of  the  lace. 

Facial. — This  nerve  was  known  to  the  older  anstomiits  ■  At  I 
"portio  dnn  <^  the  seventh  pair."    It  learett  tbe  cavitT  of  dt  I 
entfiiDm  hv  the  internal  auditory  foramen,  id  company  wilk  tk  I 
aoditory  nerve:  and  as  the  latter  is  of  a  soAer  consistency  thu  At  I 
Ctcial,  they  have  tecetved  tbe  names  respectively  of  the  "puti  I 
mollis"  and  "  portio  dan"  of  the  seventh  pair.     There  ia,  honm,  I 
no  physiological  connection  between  these  two  nerves;  forvUlt  | 
the  aoditory  is  spread  oot  in  the  cavity  of  tbe  internal  ear,  the  bad  I 
passes  onward  throagfa  the  petrooa  portion  of  tbe  temporal  bone,  I 
emer^  at  the  stylo  mastoid  foramen,  bends  round  beneath  it  I 
external  ear,  and  passes  forward  through   tbe  sabetance  cX  Hk  I 
parotid  gland,  forming  a  plexos,  called  the  "  pes  anaerinas,"  by  Oe   I 
abundant  inoscnlatioo  of  its  bnincbcflL     It  then  sends  its  filameafe   I 
forward  in  a  diverging  course,  and  is  finallj  distributed  to  Ibe 
8uper6cial  muscles  of  tbe  face:  thoee,  namely,  which  are  coucened 
in  the  production  of  expression.  (Fig.  146.) 

The  facial,  oonaeqaently,  n  d» 
motor  nerve  of  the  face.  It  has  do- 
thing  to  do  with  transmitting  an- 
sitive  impressions,  since  it  has  becfi 
frequently  shown  that  after  section 
of  the  6tb  pair,  the  facial  remaining 
entire,  the  sensibility  of  the  bos  it 
completely  lost;  so  that  thetctegB- 
ment  may  be  cat,  pricleed,  bamecl, 
or  lacerated,  witbont  any  sign  of 
pain  being  exhibited  by  the  bdi- 
mal.  The  facial,  therefore,  don  not 
transmit  sensation  from  these  parti; 
and  itsdivision,  which  waafiHineriy 
resorted  to  in  cases  of  tie  ( 
reux,  is  acoordiiiglj  i 
capaUeofralia 
This  nerve  ia,  however,  directly  conneot^ 
Mechanical  or  galvanic  irritation  of  its  All 
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twitchiDgs  in  the  nostrils,  lips,  cheeks,  &c.  Section  of  the  ikcial 
on  one  side,  its  destraction  by  disease,  or  compression  bj  a  tumor, 
induces  the  extremely  characteristic  affection  known  as  '^  facial 
paralysis."  The  affected  side  of  the  face  in  these  cases,  up  to  the 
median  line,  loses  altogether  its  power  of  motion,  and  at  the  same 
time  its  natural  expression.  The  corner  of  the  mouth  £ei11s  down- 
ward, and  the  whole  lower  part  of  the  face  is  drawn  over  to  the 
opposite  side  by  the  force  of  the  antagonistic  muscles.  The  lips 
are  unable  to  retain  the  fluids  of  the  mouth,  and  the  saliva  dribbles 
away  from  between  them,  giving  to  the  face  a  remarkably  vacant 
and  helpless  appearance.  The  lower  eyelid  also  sinks  downward 
from  paralysis  of  the  orbicularis  muscle,  and  the  eye  cannot  be 
completely  dosed.  It  will  be  observed  that  precisely  opposite  effects 
are  produced  upon  the  eyelids  by  paralysis  of  the  oculo-motorius 
and  of  the  fiicial.  In  the  former  instance,  owing  to  paralysis  of  the 
levator  palpebrsB  superioris,  the  eye  is  always  partially  closed ;  in 
the  latter,  owing  to  paralysis  of  the  orbicularis,  it  is  always  par- 
tially open. 

Though  the  &cial,  however,  be  essentially  a  motor  nerve,  yet  its 
principal  branches  distributed  to  the  face  have  a  certain  degree  of 
sensibility ;  that  is,  when  irritated  in  the  middle  of  their  course,  the 
animal  immediately  gives  evidence  of  a  painful  sensation.  Longet 
has  shown,  by  an  extremely  ingenious  mode  of  experiment,^  that 
this  sensibility  of  the  branches  of  the  facial  does  not  depend  on 
any  sensitive  fibres  of  its  own,  but  upon  those  which  it  derives 
from  ino9cul€Uum  wUh  the  fifth  pair.  He  exposes,  for  example,  the 
fiMnal  nerve  in  the  dog,  and  irritating  its  principal  branches  one 
after  the  other,  at  each  application  of  the  irritant  there  are  evident 
signs  of  pain.  He  then  divides  the  facial  nerve  at  its  point  of  exit 
from  the  stylo-mastoid  foramen,  and  finds  that,  after  this  operation, 
the  sensibility  of  its  branches  still  remains.  The  fibres,  accordingly, 
upon  which  this  sensibility  depends,  do  not  pass  out  with  the  trunk 
of  the  nerve,  but  are  derived  from  some  other  source.  The  experi- 
menter, then,  upon  another  animal,  divides  the  6th  pair  within  the 
skull,  leaving  the  facial  untouched ;  and  afterward,  on  irritating  as 
before  the  exposed  branches  of  the  latter  nerve,  he  finds  that  its 
sensibility  has  entirely  disappeared.  It  is  by  filaments,  accordingly, 
derived  from  the  5th  pair,  that  a  certain  degree  of  sensibility  is 
communicated  to  the  branches  of  the  facial. 

I  Traits  de  Physiologie,  vol.  ii.  pp.  364-357. 
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ScBUSOCAU — ^The  labfingittl  nerre  originteB  froiii  the  aitaii 
mod  koend  portions  of  the  mednlfai  obloogBtm,  mud  puBiDg  ootV 
tht  anterior  eondjloid  fivrmmen,  is  diMribated  exdosiTdj  to  it 
mmclci  of  the  tongneL  InitatioD  of  its  fibres  in  mn j  ptit  of  due 
eoorse  produces  conTnlsiYe  twildiing  in  this  orgsn.  Its  seeboi 
psndyzes  completely  tJie  mof  ements  of  the  tooguey  witboattlfccliii 
direetl J  the  sensibilit  j  of  its  moeons  membrmoeL  If  irritated  at  ik 
origin,  the  snblingoal  n^re,  according  to  the  experiments  of  LoDgei 
is  entirely  insensible;  bat  if  the  irritation  be  applied  in  the  middle 
of  its  ooaise,  signs  of  pain  are  immedialelj  manifested.  Its  ieoa> 
bility,  like  that  of  the  facial,  is  consequently  derived  from  its  iiKS- 
colating  with  other  sensitiye  nerres  after  its  emergence  from  the 
skolL 

Spiral  Accbssobt. — ^This  nerve  originates  by  many  filamesli 
from  the  side  of  the  medulla  oblongata  bdow  the  level  of  the  piiei- 
mogastric,  and  also  from  the  lateral  poitioti  of  the  spinal  otid, 
betweea  the  anterior  and  posterior  roots  of  the  upper  five  or  six 
cervical  nerves.  Its  fibres  pass  upward,  enter  the  cavity  of  the  en- 
niam  by  the  foramen  magnum,  and  again  emerjge  hxm  it  by  the 
posterior  foramen  laoerum,  in  company  with  the  jagnlar  vein  ind 
the  glosBO-pharyngeal  and  pneumogastric  nerves,  to  the  latter  cf 
which  it  gives  off  an  important  branch  of  oommanication.  It  ii 
finally  distributed  to  the  stemo-mastoid  and  trapezius  musdea 

The  above  muscles,  however,  are  also  supplied  by  branches  fron 
the  cervical  and  dorsal  nerves ;  and  consequently,  it  has  been  fotind 
that  division  of  the  spinal  accessory  is  not  followed  by  their  eon- 
plete  paralysis ;  but  only  by  a  certain  debility,  owing  to  their  haring 
lost  a  part  of  their  motor  force.  The  stemo-mastoid  and  trapesu 
serve  as  accessory  muscles  of  respiration,  and  come  into  play  wiwa 
the  respiratory  movements  are  unusually  harried  or  laborioia 
The  spinal  accessory  was  regarded  by  Sir  Charles  Bell  as 
devoted  to  this  function  in  the  above  muscles,  and  wa% 
called,  by  him,  the  **  superior  respiratory  ner^ 
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.e  The  spinal  aooessory  lias  been  foiind  by  Bernard  to  be  insensible 
its  origin,  like  ibe  anterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves;  but  if  irri- 
^#pled  after  its  exit  irom  the  skull,  it  givea  signs  of  sensibility.    This 
^iMy  be  attributed  to  its  receiving  filaments  of  inosculation  from  the 
'  Miterior  branches  of  the  first  and  second  cervical  nerves.    The  rea- 
son for  the  above  anatomical  fact,  viz.,  that  motor  nerves  are  sup- 
plied during  their  course  with  sensitive  fibres  by  inosculation, 
(   lMX!omes  evident  when  we  reflect  that  the  muscles  themselves  pos- 
I    teas  a  certain  degree  of  sensibility,  though  less  than  that  which 
lielongs  to  the  integument  and  to  some  parts  of  the  mucous  mem- 
branes.   This  sensibility  of  the  muscles  is  undoubtedly  essential 
to  the  perfect  performance  of  their  function ;  and,  as  the  motor 
iierves  are  incapable  by  themselves  of  transmitting  sensitive  im- 
lunessions,  they  are  joined,  soon  after  their  origin,  by  other  filaments 
which  communicate  to  them  the  necessary  power. 


SENSITIVE  NERVES. 

The  three  sensitive  nerves  originating  from  the  brain  are  the 
large  root  of  the  5th  pair,  the  glosso-pharyngeal,  and  the  pneu mo- 
gastric.  It  will  be  observed  that,  m  all  their  essential  properties, 
they  correspond  with  the  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves.  Like 
them  they  are  inexcitable,  but  extremely  sensitive.  Irritated  at 
their  point  of  origin,  they  ^ive  rise  to  acutely  painful  sensations, 
but  to  no  convulsive  movements.  Secondly,  if  divided  at  the  same 
aituation,  the  operation  is  followed  by  loss  of  sensibility  in  the 
parts  to  which  they  are  distributed,  without  any  disturbance  of  the 
motive  power.  Each  of  these  nerves,  furthermore,  like  the  poste- 
rior root  of  a  spinal  nerve,  is  provided  with  a  ganglion  through 
which  its  fibres  pass:  the  6th  pair,  with  the  Casserian  ganglion, 
situated  near  the  inner  extremity  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  tem- 
poral bone ;  the  glosso-pharyngeal,  with  the  ganglion  of  Andersch, 
situated  in  the  jugular  fossa;  while  the  pneumogastric  presents, 
just  before  its  passage  through  the  jugular  foramen,  a  ganglion 
known  as  the  ganglion  of  the  pneumogastric  nerve.  Finally,  the 
sensitive  fibres  of  all  these  nerves,  beyond  the  situation  of  their 
ganglia,  are  intermingled  with  others  of  a  motor  origin.  The  large 
root  of  the  6th  pair,  which  is  exclusively  sensitive,  is  accompanied 
by  the  fibres  of  the  small  root,  which  are  exclusively  motor.  The 
glosso-pharyngeal  receives  motor  filaments  from  the  facial  and  spinal 
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aocesaorj,  becoming  conseqaentl j  a  mixed  nenre  outside  the  ov 
nial  cavity ;  while  the  pneumogastric  is  joined  by  fibres  from  ^ 
spinal  accessory  and  yarioos  other  nerves  of  a  motor  chinetEf. 
These  nerves,  accordingly,  are  exclusively  sensitive  only  at  Aeb 
point  of  origin.    Though  they  afterward  retain  the  predominatiBi 
character  of  sensitive  nerves,  they  are  yet  found,  if  irritated  in  die 
middle  of  their  course,  to  be  intermingled  with  motor  fibres,  ni 
to  have  consequently  acquired,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  chmder 
of  mixed  nerves. 

The  resemblance,  therefore,  between  the  cranial  and  spinal  nens 
is  complete. 

Fifth  Pair. — This  is  one  of  the  most  important  and  remarkable 
in  its  properties  of  all  the  cranial  nerves.     It  is  the  sensitive  nem 
of  the  face,  and  of  the  adjoining  mucous  membranes.    We  h,n 
already  described  the  course  and  distribution   of  the  small  root 
of  this  nerve.    The  large  root,  after  emerging  from  the  outer  lad 
under  surface  of  the  pons  Varolii,  passes  forward  over  the  inner 
extremity  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone.    It  th«t 
expands  into  a  crescentic-shaped  swelling,  containing  a  qoantitjof 
gray  matter  with  which  its  fibres  are  intermingled,  and  which  ii 
known  as  the  Casserian  ganglion.    The  fibres  of  the  smaller  root, 
as  already  remarked,  do  not  take  any  part  in  the  formation  of  this 
ganglion,  but  may  be  seen  passing  beneath  it  as  a  distinct  bundle, 
and  continuing  their  course  forward  to  the  foramen  ovale,  through 
which  they  emerge  from  the  skull.   From  the  anterior  and  extemil 
border  of  the  Casserian  ganglion,  the  sensitive  portion  of  the  nerfe 
emerges  in  three  separate  branches,  viz.,  the  ophthalmic,  the  so- 
perior  maxillary,  and  the  inferior  maxillary.     The  first  of  these, 
viz.,  the  ophthalmic,  is  so  called  because  it  passes  through  the 
orbit  of  the  eye.    It  enters  the  sphenoidal  fissure,  and  runs  along 
the  upper  portion  of  the  orbit,  sending  branches  to  the  opbthaloiic 
ganglion  of  the  sympathetic,  to  the  lachrymal  gland,  the  conjaD& 
tiva,  and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lachrymal  saa    Italsoseoda 
off  a  small  branch  (nasal  branch)  which  penetrates  into  the  nasd 
passages  and  supplies  the  Schneiderian  mucous  membrane.    Ittfaei 
emerges  upon  the  face  by  the  supra-orbital  foramon,  and  is  H^ 
tributed  to  the  integument  of  the  forehead  and  nde  of  dM 
far  back  as  the  vertex.  * 

The  second  branch  of  this  nerve,  or  the  sapeiw' 
out  by  the  foramen  rotundum,  and  runs  along  ll 
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in  the  floor  of  the  oibit,  giving  off  branches  (Juring  its  passage 
to  the  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw  and   to  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  antrum  maxillare.     It  finally 
emerges  upon  the   middle  of  the  ^'s- 1^'- 

face  by  the  infra-orbitnl  foramen, 
Mid  is  distributed  to  the  lower  eye- 
lid, the  nose,  the  cheek  and  the 
apper  lip. 

The  third,  or  inferior  maxillary 
branch  of  the  fifth  pair,  leaves  the 
cavity  of  the  cranium  by  the  fora- 
men ovale.  It  first  sends  oft'  a  few 
branches  to  the  integument  of  the 
temple  and  external  ear,  then  a 
large  and  important  branch,  viz., 
the  "gustitory" or  "lingual" branch, 
which  is  distributed  to  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  anterior  two-thirds 
of  the  tongue.  The  main  trunk  oms  thu  f*f« -«.  CM.»riMf»ofUoii. 
tben  enters  the  inferior  dental  canal,  i„yUr»Lch.  3  iu[»rinrn.«iiuryfcruiiob. 
sends  nerves  to  the  teeth  of  the 

lower  jaw,  emerges  at  the  mental  foramen,  and  is  finally  distributed 
to  theintegument  of  the  chin,  lower  lip,  and  inferior  part  of  the  face. 

This  nerve  is  accordingly  distributed  to  the  sensitive  surfaces, 
that  is,  the  integument  and  muooua  membranes,  about  the  face. 
A  few  of  its  fibres  are  sent  also  to  the  muscles  of  the  face;  but 
these  flbrea  are  senailive  in  their  character,  and  serve  merely 
to  impart  to  the  muscles  a  certain  degree  of  sensibility.  It  has 
been  ascertained  by  Longet  that  if  the  ganglionic  portion  of  this 
nerve  be  irritated  by  a  galvanic  current,  no  convulsive  movements 
whatever  are  produced,  even  in  those  muscles  which  are  aupp]ie<l 
with  filaments  from  its  infra-orbital  and  mental  branches;  but  if 
its  smaller  or  non-ganglionic  root  be  irritated  in  the  same  way, 
contractions  instantly  follow  in  the  muscles  of  mastication. 

Irritation  of  the  6th  pair,  in  any  part  of  its  course,  as  well  as  of 
its  larger  root  behind  the  Casserian  ganglion,  produces  intense  pain. 
Its  division  is  followed  by  complete  loss  of  sensibility  in  the  in- 
tegument of  the  face,  the  lips,  the  conjunctiva,  and  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  nares  and  mouth.  The  sense  of  taste  is  also  destroyed 
throughout  the  anterior  two  thirds  of  the  tongue,  owing  to  the 
paralysis  of  the  lingual  or  gustatory  nerve.     The  skin  of  the  faoe 
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may  then  be  pricked,  burned,  cut  or  lacerated  in  any  way,iriibt 
producing  pain,  and  even  apparently  without  the  knowledge o(Ai 
animal  upon  whom  the  operation  is  performed. 

The  6th  pair,  beside  supplying  the  sensibility  of  the  integivi 
of  the  face,  has  a  peculiar  and  important  influence  on  the  orpi 
of  special  sense.    This  influence  appears  to  consist  in  some  oon» 
tion  between  the  action  of  the  5th  pair  and  the  processes  of  notiilia: 
so  that  when  the  former  is  injured,  the  latter  become  immediitdT 
deranged.    For  the  perfect  action  of  any  one  of  the  organ  of 
special  sense,  two  conditions  are  necessary :  first,  the  sensibilitjot 
the  special  nerve  "belonging  to  it,  and,  secondly,  the  integrity  of  Ae 
component  parts  of  the  organ  itself.    Now  as  the  nntrition  of  Ae 
organ  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  under  the  control  of  the  5tfa  pair,iBT 
serious  injury  to  this  nerve  produces  a  derangement  in  the  6t&m 
of  the  organ,  and  consequently  interferes  with  the  due  perfomnntB 
of  its  function. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  nasal  passages,  for  example,  ii 
supplied  by  two  different  nerves;  first,  the  olfactory,  distributed 
throughout  its  upper  portion,  by  which  it  is  endowed  with  tk 
special  sense  of  smell ;  and,  secondly,  the  nasal  branch  of  the  5lk 
pair,  distributed  throughout  its  middle  and  lower  portions,  hj 
which  it  is  supplied  with  ordinary  sensibility.  Although  tk 
Schneiderian  mucous  membrane,  therefore,  afler  destruction  of  the 
olfactory  nerve,  loses  altogether  its  power  of  distinguishing  odon, 
properly  so  called,  such  as  the  odor  of  flowers,  of  turpentine,  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  the  like,  it  still  remains  sensitive  to 
the  action  of  vapors  which  are  merely  irritating  in  their  character, 
such  as  those  of  ammonia  and  acetic  acid.  These  substances  act  1^ 
exciting  the  ordinary  sensibility  of  the  mucous  membrane,  which  is 
supplied  by  fibres  of  the  5th  pair.  They  will  also  act  in  a  similir 
manner  upon  the  integument,  or  upon  other  mucous  membranes 
endowed  with  general  sensibility ;  while  true  odors  are  perceptibk 
by  the  olfactory  organ  alone. 

The  5th  pair  accordingly  supplies  general  sensibility  to  the  nasal 
passages,  and  this  property  will  remain  after  the  special  sense  of 
smell  has  been  destroyed.  If,  however,  the  6th  pair  itself  be 
divide<l,  not  only  is  general  sensibility  destroyed  in  the  Schneide^ 
ian  mucous  membrane,  but,  according  to  the  experiments  of  Longed 
a  disturbance  begins  to  take  place  in  the  nutrition  of  its  tissue, 
by  which  it  is  gradually  rendered  unfit  for  the  performance  of 
its  special  function,  and  the  power  of  smell  is  finally  lost    The 
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maooiu  membrane,  under  these  circumstances,  becomes  injected 
and  swollen,  assumes  a  fungous  consistency,  and  is  liable  to  bleed 
at  the  slightest  touch.  The  e£fect  of  this  alteration  is  to  blunt  or 
altogether  destroy  the  sense  of  smell.  It  is  owing  to  a  similar 
unnatural  condition  of  the  mucous  membrane  that  the  power  of 
smell  is  always  more  or  less  impaired  in  cases  of  ooryza  and 
influenza.  The  olfactory  nerves  become  inactive  in  consequence  of 
the  morbid  alteration  in  their  mucous  membrane,  and  in  the  secre- 
tions which  cover  it. 

The  influence  of  this  nerve  over  the  organ  of  vision  is  still  more 
remarkable.  It  has  been  known  for  many  years  that  division  of 
the  6th  pair  within  the  cranium,  or  of  its  ophthalmic  branch,  is  fol- 
lowed by  an  inflammation  of  the  corresponding  eye  which  usually 
goes  on  to  complete  and  permanent  destruction  of  the  organ. 
Immediately  after  the  operation,  the  pupil  becomes  contracted  and 
the  conjunctiva  loses  its  sensibility.  At  the  end  of  twenty-four 
hours,  the  cornea  begins  to  become  opaline,  and,  by  the  second 
day,  the  conjunctiva  is  already  inflamed  and  begins  to  discharge  a 
purulent  secretion.  The  inflammation,  after  commencing  in  the 
conjunctiva,  increases  in  intensity  and  soon  spreads  to  the  iris, 
which  becomes  covered  with  a  layer  of  inflammatory  exudation. 
The  cornea  grows  constantly  more  opaque,  until  it  is  at  last 
altogether  impermeable  to  light,  and  vision  is  consequently  sus- 
pended. Blindness,  therefore,  does  not  result  in  these  instances 
from  any  direct  aftection  of  the  optic  nerve  or  of  the  retina,  but  is 
owing  simply  to  opacity  of  the  cornea.  Sometimes  the  diseased 
action  goes  on  until  it  results  in  ulceration  of  the  cornea  and  dis- 
charge of  the  humors  of  the  eye ;  sometimes,  after  the  lapse  of 
several  days,  the  inflammatory  appearances  subside,  and  the  eye  is 
finally  restored  to  its  natural  condition. 

It  has  been  observed,  however,  that,  although  the  above  conse- 
quences always  follow  division  of  the  6th  pair  when  performed  at 
the  level  of  the  Casserian  ganglion,  or  between  it  and  the  eyeball, 
they  are  either  much  diminished  in  intensity  or  altogether  wanting 
when  the  division  is  made  at  a  point  posterior  to  the  ganglion. 
This  circumstance  has  led  to  the  belief  that  the  influence  of  the  6th 
pair  on  the  nutrition  of  the  eyeball  does  not  reside  in  its  own 
proper  fibres,  but  in  some  filaments  of  the  sympathetic  which  join 
the  6th  pair  at  the  level  of  the  Casserian  ganglion.  If  the  section 
accordingly  be  made  at  this  point,  or  in  front  of  it,  the  fibres  of  the 
sympathetic  will  be  divided  with  the  others,  and  inflammation  of 
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the  eye  will  result ;  but  if  the  section  be  made  behind  the  giii^ 
the  fibres  of  the  sympathetic  will  escape  division,  and  the  injorai 
effects  upon  the  eye  will  be  wanting.     Such  is  the  explimtifli 
usually  given  of  the  above-mentioned  facts;   but  the  questioBWi 
not  as  yet  been  determined  in  a  direct  manner. 

Division  of  the  6th  pair  destroys  also  the  general  sennUlitjol 
the  external  auditory  meatus,  the  lining  membrane  of  which  i 
supplied  by  its  filaments.    Inflammation  of  this  membraae  ud  ib 
consequent  alterations,  it  is  well  known,  interfere  seriously  lilk 
the  seuse  of  hearing.    It  is  no  uncommon    occurrence  ht  m 
accumulation  of  cerumen  to  take  place  after  ioflammatioa  of  Aii 
part,  so  as  to  block  up  the  canal  and  produce  partial  or  compkk 
deafness.    It  has  not  been  ascertained,  however,  whether  divin 
of  the  6th  pair  is  usually  followed  by  similar  changes  in  this  pin 

The  lingual  branch  of  the  6th  pair  supplies  the  anterior  a- 
tremity  and  middle  portion  of  the  tongue  both  with  genend  seofr 
bility  and  with  the  power  of  taste.  The  sensibility  of  the  tongoe 
is  accordingly  provided  for  by  two  different  nerves ;  in  its  aDteiigr 
two-thirds,  by  the  lingual  branch  of  the  5th  pair ;  in  its  posterior 
third,  by  fibres  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal. 

The  fiusial  branches  of  the  6th  pair  are  the  ordinary  seat  of  tie 
douloureux.  This  affection  is  not  unfrequently  confined  to  either 
the  supra-orbital,  the  infra-orbital,  or  the  mental  branch ;  and  tk 
pain  may  be  accurately  traced  in  the  direction  of  their  diverging 
fibres.  It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the  painful  sensitioBi 
sometimes  also  follow  the  course  of  the  facial,  owing  to  some  sen- 
sitive filaments  which  that  nerve  receives  from  the  6th  pair. 

Glosso- Pharyngeal. — This  nerve  originates  from  the  laterd 
portion  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  passes  outward,  and  enters  the 
posterior  foramen  lacerum  in  company  with  the  pneumogastric  ind 
spinal  accessory.  While  in  the  jugular  fossa  it  presents  a  gangliform 
enlargement,  called  the  ganglion  of  Andersch,  below  the  level  of 
which  it  receives  branches  of  communication  from  the  facial  and  the 
spinal  accessory.  It  then  runs  downward  and  forward  and  is  dis- 
tributed to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  base  of  the  tongue,  pillars 
of  the  fauces,  soft  palate,  middle  ear,  and  upper  part  of  the  pharynx. 
It  also  sends  some  branches  to  the  constrictors  of  the  pharynx  and 
the  neighboring  muscles.  Longet  has  found  this  nerve  at  its  origin 
to  be  exclusively  sensitive;  but  below  the  level  of  its  ganglion  it 
has  been  found  by  various  observers  to  be  both  sensitive  and  motor, 
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^mring  to  the  fibres  of  communication  received  from  the  motor  nerves 
'^Mentioned  above.    Its  final  distribution  is,  however,  as  we  have 
''nen,  principally  to  sensitive  surfaces.    The  principal  office  of  this 
^  BATve  is  to  impart  the  sense  of  taste  to  those  parts  of  the  tongue  to 
which  it  is  distributed.    It  also  presides  over  the  general  sensibility 
I  of  this  part  of  the  tongue,  as  well  ^  of  the  fauces  and  pharynx. 
t       There  are  certain  reflex  actions,  furthermore,  which  take  place 
(  through  the  medium  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve.     After  the 
!   food  has  been  thoroughly  masticated,  it  is  carried,  by  the  move- 
ments of  the  tongue  and  sides  of  the  mouth,  through  the  fauces, 
and  brought  in  contact  with  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx. 
This  produces  an   impression  which,  conveyed  to   the  medulla 
oblongata  by  the  filaments  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal,  excites  the 
muscles  of  the  fauces  and  pharynx  by  reflex  action.    The  food  is 
oonsequently  grasped  by  these  muscles,  without  the  concurrence  of 
the  will,  and  the  process  of  deglutition  is  commenced.    This  action 
is  not  only  involuntary,  but  it  will  frequently  take  place  even  in 
opposition  to  the  will.   The  food,  once  past  the  isthmus  of  the  fauces, 
10  beyond  the  control  of  volition,  and  cannot  be  returned  except  by 
oonvulsive  action,  equally  involuntary  in  its  character. 

Natural  stimulants,  therefore,  applied  to  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  pharynx,  excite  deglutition ;  unnatural  stimulants,  applied  to 
the  same  part,  excite  vomiting.  If  the  finger  be  introduced  into 
the  fauces  and  pharynx,  or  if  the  mucous  membrane  of  these  parts 
be  irritated  by  prolonged  tickling  with  the  end  of  a  feather,  the 
sensation  of  nausea,  conveyed  through  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve, 
is  sometimes  so  great  as  to  produce  immediate  and  copious  vomit- 
ing. This  method  may  often  be  successfully  employed  in  cases  of 
poisoning,  when  it  is  desirable  to  excite  vomiting  rapidly,  and  when 
emetic  medicines  are  not  at  hand. 

Pneumogastric. — Owing  to  the  numerous  connections  of  the 
pneumogftstric  with  other  nerves,  its  varied  and  extensive  distribu- 
tion, and  the  important  character  of  its  functions,  this  is  properly 
n^arded  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  nerves  in  the  whole  body. 
Owing  to  the  wandering  course  of  its  fibres,  which  are  distributed 
to  no  less  than  four  difierent  vital  organs,  viz.,  the  heart,  lungs, 
stomach,  and  liver,  as  well  as  to  several  other  parts  of  secondary 
importance,  it  has  been  often  known  by  the  name  of  the  J9ar  vagum. 
The  pneumogastric  arises,  by  a  number  of  separate  filaments,  from 
the  lateral  portion  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  in  the  groove  between 
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the  olivaTy  aod  reatifonn  bodies.    These  filaments  unite  iito 
aiogle  trunk,  which  emerges  from  the  craniam  bythejogokrtn 
men,  where  it  is  provided  with  b  longitudinal  ganglionic  Bvdb^ 
the  "ganglion  of  the  pneumogastrio  nerve."     Immediatelj  Un 
the  lerel  of  tbie  ganglion  the  nerve  receives  an  importsnt 

of  comrnuDicatioQ  from  the  qnoal  wa 
Pig.  148.  gopy^  jnd  afterward  from  the  tusai,  h 

sublingual,  and  the  anterior  bruduii 
the  first  and  second  cervicats. 

At  its  origin,  the  pneumogaatrieiiti- 
closively  a  sensitive  nerve.  ItritiM 
above  the  sitoation  of  ita  ganglion,  it  In 
been  found  to  convey  painfnl  senatin 
alone;  but  if  the  irritation  be  appUeda 
a  lower  level,  it  causes  at  the  same  tiw 
muscular  contractions,  owing  to  tboSli- 
ments  which  it  baa  received  from  tk 
above  mentioned  motor  nervea.  It  fafr 
comes,  ooDseqaentlj,  aHeremergingfra 
the  cranial  cavity,  a  mixed  nerve;  ni 
ban  accordingly,  in  nearly  all  its  bnutcho, 
a  double  distribation,  viz.,  to  the  mDcaoi 
membranes  and  the  muwular  coat  of  ^ 
organs  to  which  it  belongs. 

In  passing  down  the  neck  this  nem 
sends  branches  to  the  mucous  membnna 
and  muscular  ooat  of  the  phaiynx,  OKt- 
phagus,  and  respiratory  passages.  Among 
the  most  important  of  these  are  the  two 
laryngeal  nerves,  viz.,  the  superior  and 
inferior.  The  superior  laryngeal  nem, 
which  is  given  off  from  the  tronk  of  the 
pneumogaatric  Just  after  it  has  emerged 
RiKri,wiihiu principal  iinDeiia*.  from  the  cavlty  of  the  skull,  passes  down- 
rior  ur'nj^io  "  3*"n(.rior^ur^'  *^a"i  Sid  forwBrd,  penetrates  the  laiyni 
ml.  4.  pgimomrj  bnDtiiM.  s.  by  BB  Opening  in  the  aide  of  the  thyro- 
hyoid membrane,  and  is  distributed  to  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx  and  glottis,  and  also  to  a  sngle 
laryngeal  muscle,  viz.,  the  crico-thyroid.  This  branch  is  therefore 
partly  muscular,  but  mostly  seositive  in  ita  distribution.  The  infe- 
rior laryngeal  branch  is  given  off  jnst  afier  the  pneumogastric  bai 
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%ntered  the  cavity  of  the  chest.    It  curves  round  the  subclavian 

'artery  on  the  right  side  and  the  arch  of  the  aorta  on  the  left^  and 

^Moeikls  in  the  groove  between  the  trachea  and  oesophagus,  to  the 

^Itiyiix.    It  then  enters  the  larynx  between  the  cricoid  cartilage  and 

f  IIm  posterior  edge  of  the  thyroid,  and  is  distributed  to  all  the  mus- 

^  «1m  of  the  larynx,  with  the  exception  of  the  crico-thyroid.    This 

V  bnmch  is,  therefore,  exclusively  muscular  in  its  distribution. 

I       The  trunk  of  the  pneumogastric,  after  supplying  the  above 

i  branches,  as  well  as  sending  numerous  filaments  in  the  neck  to  the 

I   trachea  and  oesophagus,  gives  off  in  the  chest  its  pulmonary 

Inranchea,  which  follow  the  bronchial  tubes  in  the  lungs  to  their 

■dnutest  ramifications.    It  then  passes  into  the  abdomen  and  sup- 

pkieB  the  muscular  and  mucous  layers  of  the  stomachi  ramifying 

over  both  the  anterior  and  posterior  surfaces  of  the  organ ;  after 

which  its  fibres  spread  out  and  are  distributed  to  the  liver,  spleen, 

pancreas,  and  gall-bladder. 

The  functions  of  the  pneumogastric  will  now  be  successively 
studied  in  the  various  organs  to  which  it  is  distributed. 

Pharynx  and  (Esophagus, — The  reflex  action  of  deglutition, 
which  has  already  been  described  as  commencing  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  pharynx,  by  means  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal,  is  con- 
tinued in  the  lower  portion  of  the  pharynx  and  throughout  the 
cesophagus  by  the  pneumogastric.    As  the  food  is  compressed  by 
the  superior  constrictor  muscle  of  the  pharynx  and  foroed  down- 
ward, it  excites  the  mucous  membrane  with  which  it  is  brought  in 
oontact  and  gives  rise  to  another  contraction  of  the  middle  constric- 
tor.   The  lower  constrictor  is  then  brought  into  action  in  its  turn 
in  a  similar  manner;  and  a  wave-like  or  peristaltic  contraction  is 
thence  propagated  throughout  the  entire  length  of  the  oesophagus, 
by  which  the  food  is  carried  rapidly  from  above  downward,  and 
conducted  at  last  to  the  stomach.    Each  successive  portion  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  in  this  instance,  receives  in  turn  the  stimulus 
of  the  food,  and  excites  instantly  its  own  muscles  to  contraction  ; 
80  that  the  food  passes  rapidly  from  one  end  of  the  oesophagus  to 
the  other  by  an  action  which  is  wholly  reflex  in  character  and 
entirely  withdrawn  from  the  control  of  the  will.    Section  of  the 
pneumogastric,  or  of  its  pharyngeal  and  oesophageal  branches, 
destroys  therefore  at  the  same  time  the  sensibility  and  the  motive 
power  of  these  parts.    The  food  is  no  longer  conveyed  readily  to 
the  stomach,  but  accumulates  in  the  paralyzed  oesophagus,  into 
which  it  is  forced  by  the  voluntary  movements  of  the  mouth  and 
26 
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fkaces,  and  by  the  ooDtinoed  action  of  the  upper  part  d  h 
pharynx. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  general  sensibility  of  die  q» 
phagus  is  very  slight,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  integnmeit,! 
even  of  the  mucous  membranes  near  the  exterior.    It  is  t  gean 
rule,  in  fact,  that  the  seosibility  of  the  mucous  membranes  iiiMi 
acute  at  the  external  orifices  of  their  canals ;  as^  for  example,  it  Ae 
lips,  anterior  nares,  anus,  orifice  of  the  urethra,  &c    It  diminnki 
constantly  from  without  inward,  and  disappears  altogether  tti 
certain  distance  from  the  sur&ce.    The  sensibility  of  the  pbam 
is  less  acute  than  that  of  the  mouth,  but  is  still  suflScient  to  eoaUe 
us  to  perceive  the  contact  of  ordinary  substances ;   while  in  At 
oesophagus  we  are  not  usually  sensible  of  the  impression  of  tk 
food  as  it  passes  from  above  downward.     The  reflex  action  tab 
place  here  without  any  assistance  from  the  consciousness;  aodk 
is  only  when  substances  of  an  unusually  pungent  or  initiUi( 
nature  are  mingled  with  the  food,  that  its  passage  througb  the 
oesophagus  produces  a  distinct  sensation. 

Larynx. — We  have  already  described  the  coarse  and  distribolioB 
of  the  two  laryngeal  branches  of  the  pneumogastrie.     The  superior 
laryngeal  nerve  is  principally  the  sensitive  nerve  of  the  I117U. 
Its  division  destroys  sensibility  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  du 
organ,  but  paralyzes  only  one  of  its  muscles,  viz :  the  crioo-thyroil 
Galvanization  of  this  nerve  has  also  been  found  to  induce  con- 
tractions in  the  crico-thyroid,  but  in  none  of  the  other  museki 
belonging  to  the  larynx.     The  inferior  laryngeal,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  a  motor  nerve.    Its  division  paralyzes  all  the  musclei  d 
the  larynx  except  the  crico-thyroid,  and  irritation  of  its  divided 
extremity  produces  contraction  in  the  same  muscles.     The  mnscki 
and  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx  are  therefore  supplied  by  two 
different  branches  of  the  same  trunk,  viz.,  the  superior  laryngeil 
nerve  for  the  mucous  membrane,  and  the  inferior  laryngeal  nerfo 
for  the  muscles. 

The  larynx,  in  man  and  in  all  the  higher  animalsy  perfonDi  a 
double  function ;  one  part  of  which  is  connected  with  the  voioe^  the 
other  with  respiration. 

The  formation  of  the  voice  in  the  larynx  takes  plaoe  as  ftUflfm 
If  the  glottis  be  exposed  in  the  living  animal,  as  alrMdj  dsMriU 
in  a  previous  chapter  (Section  I.,  Chap.  XII.),  it  will  be  MM  dM 
so  long  as  the  vocal  chords  preserve  their  usual  rebuGsd 
during  expiration,  no  sound  is  heard,  except  the 
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whisper  of  the  air  passing  gently  through  the  cavity  of  the  larynx. 
When  a  vocal  sound,  however,  is  to  be  produced,  the  chords  are 
suddenly  made  tense  and  applied  closely  to  each  other,  so  as  to 
diminish  very  considerably  the  size  of  the  orifice;  and  the  air, 
driven  by  an  unusually  forcible  expiration  through  the  narrow 
opening  of  the  glottis,  in  passing  between  the  vibrating  vocal 
chords,  is  itself  thrown  into  vibrations  which  produce  the  sound 
required.  The  tone,  pitch,  and  intensity  of  this  sound,  vary  with 
the  conformation  o  the  larynx,  the  degree  of  tension  and  approxi- 
mation of  the  vocal  chords,  and  the  force  of  the  expiratory  effort. 
The  narrower  the  opening  of  the  glottis,  and  the  greater  the 
tension  of  the  chords,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  more 
acute  the  sound;  while  a  wider  opening  and  a  less  degree  of 
tension  produce  a  graver  note.  The  quality  of  the  sound  is  also 
modified  by  the  length  of  the  column  of  air  included  between  the 
glottis  and  the  mouth,  the  tense  or  relaxed  condition  of  the  walls 
of  the  pharynx  and  fauces,  and  the  state  of  dryness  or  moisture 
of  the  mucous  membrane  lining  the  aerial  passages. 

Articulation,  on  the  other  hand,  or  the  division  of  the  vocal 
sound  into  vowels  and  consonants,  is  accomplished  entirely  by  the 
lips,  tongue,  teeth,  and  fauces.  These  organs,  however,  are  under 
the  control  of  other  nerves,  and  the  mechanism  of  their  action  need 
not  occupy  us  here. 

Since  the  production  of  a  vocal  sound,  therefore,  depends  upon 
the  tension  and  position  of  the  vocal  chords,  as  determined  by  the 
action  of  the  laryngeal  muscles,  it  is  not  surprising  that  division  of 
the  inferior  laryngeal  nerves,  by  paralyzing  these  muscles,  should 
produce  a  loss  of  voice.  It  has  been  sometimes  found  that  in 
very  young  animals  the  crico-thyroid  muscles,  which  are  the  only 
ones  not  affected  by  division  of  the  inferior  laryngeal  nerves, 
are  still  sufficient  to  give  some  degree  of  tension  to  the  vocal 
chords,  and  to  produce  in  this  way  an  imperfect  sound;  but 
usually  the  voice  is  entirely  lost  after  such  an  operation. 

It  is  a  very  remarkable  fact,  however,  in  this  connection,  that  all 
the  motor  filaments  of  the  pneumogastric,  which  are  concerned  in 
the  formation  of  the  voice,  are  derived  from  a  single  source.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  the  pneumogastric,  itself  originally  a 
sensitive  nerve,  receives  motor  filaments,  on  leaving  the  cranial 
cavity,  from  no  less  than  five  different  nerves.  Of  these  filaments, 
however,  those  coming  from  the  spinal  accessory  are  the  only  ones 
necessary  to  the  production  of  vocal  sounds.    For  it  has  been 
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foand  by  Bischbff  and  by  Bernard'  that  if  all  the  roots  of  the 
spinal  aooessory  be  divided  at  their  origin,  or  if  the  nerve  ilMlf 
be  torn  away  at  its  exit  from  the  skull,  all  the  other  cranial  nenree 
remaining  untouched,  the  voice  is  lost  as  oompletely^  as  if  the 
inferior  laryngeal  itself  had  been  destroyed.  All  the  motor  flbras 
of  the  pneumogastric,  therefore,  which  act  in  the  formation  of  the 
voice  are  derived,  by  inosculation,  from  the  spinal  aooeasory  nerve. 

In  resptratum^  again,  the  larynx  performs  another  and  atill  more 
important  function.  In  the  first  place,  it  stands  as  a  sort  of  guard, 
or  sentinel,  at  the  entrance  of  the  respiratory  passages,  to  prevent 
the  intrusion  of  foreign  substances.  If  a  crumb  of  bread  aoeidentally 
fall  within  the  ary  teno-epiglottidean  folds,  or  upon  the  edges  of  the 
vocal  chords,  or  upon  the  posterior  surface  of  the  epiglottis^  the 
sensibility  of  these  parts  immediately  excites  a  violent  ezpuUve 
c:ough,  by  which  the  foreign  body  is  dislodged.  The  impressioo, 
received  and  conveyed  inward  by  the  sensitive  fibres  of  the  snpe- 
rior  laryngeal  nerve,  is  reflected  back  upon  the  expiratory  muaeleB 
of  the  chest  and  abdomen,  by  which  the  instinctive  movements  of 
coughing  are  accomplished.  Touching  the  above  parts  with  the 
point  of  a. needle,  or  pinching  them  with  the  blades  of  a  Ibroepi^ 
will  produce  the  same  efiect  This  reaction  is  essentially  dependoit 
on  the  sensibility  of  the  laryngeal  mucous  membrane ;  and  it  etn 
no  longer  be  produced  after  section  of  the  pneumogastric  nerve,  or 
of  its  superior  laryngeal  branch. 

In  the  second  place,  the  respiratory  movements  cf  the  gloUie^  already 
described  in  a  previous  chapter,  are  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
the  preservation  of  life.  We  have  seen  that  at  the  moment  of 
inspiration  the  vocal  chords  are  separated  from  each  other,  and  the 
glottis  opened,  by  the  action  of  the  posterior  crico  arytenoid  muscles; 
and  that  in  expiration  the  muscles  and  the  vocal  chords  are  both 
relaxed,  and  the  air  allowed  to  pass  out  readily  through  the  glottia 
The  opening  of  the  glottis  in  inspiration  therefore  is  an  active 
movement,  while  its  partial  closure  or  collapse  in  expiration  is  a 
passive  one.  Furthermore,  the  opening  of  the  glottis  in  inspiration 
is  necessary  in  order  to  afibrd  a  sufficiently  wide  passage  for  the 
air,  in  its  way  to  the  trachea,  bronchi,  and  pulmonary  vesicles. 

Now  we  have  found,  as  Budge  and  Longet  had  previously  no- 
ticed, that  if  the  inferior  laryngeal  nerve  on  the  right  side  be 
divided  while  the  glottis  is  exposed  as  above,  the  respiratory  move- 

'  R«oherohe8  ExpCriinentales  but  lea  fonvtions  da  nerf  spinal.     Pari*,  1851. 
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ments  of  the  right  vocal  chord  instantly  cease,  owing  to  the  para- 
lysis of  the  posterior  crioo-arytenoid  muscle  on  that  side.  If  the 
inferior  laryngeal  nenre  on  the  left  side  be  also  divided,  the  para- 
lysis of  the  glottis  is  then  complete,  and  its  respiratory  movements 
oease  altogeUier.  A  serious  difficulty  in  respiration  is  the  imme- 
diate consequence  of  this  operation.  For  the  vocal  chords,  being 
no  longer  stretched  and  separated  from  each  other  at  the  moment  of 
inspiration,  but  remaining  lax  and  flexible,  act  as  a  double  valve, 
and  are  pressed  inward  by  the  column  of  inspired  air;  thus  par- 
tiaUy  blocking  up  the  passage  and  impeding  the  access  of  air  to 
the  lungs.  If  the  pneumogastrics  be  divided  in  the  middle  of  the 
neck,  the  larynx  is  of  course  paralyzed  precisely  as  after  section 
of  the  inferior  laryngeal  nerves,  since  these  nerves  are  given  o£f 
only  after  the  main  trunks  have  entered  the  cavity  of  the  chest; 
and  the  immediate  effect  of  either  of  these  operations  is  to  produce 
a  difficulty  of  inspiration,  accompanied  by  a  peculiar  wheezing  or 
mtMng  noise,  evidently  produced  in  the  larynx  and  dependent  on 
the  £edling  together  of  the  vocal  chords.  In  very  young  animals, 
as  for  example  in  pups  of  a  few  days  old,  in  whom  the  glottis  is 
smaller  and  the  larynx  less  rigid  than  in  adult  dogs,  this  difficulty 
ia  much  more  strongly  marked.  Legallois'  has  even  seen  a  pup  of 
two  days  old  almost  instantly  suffocated  after  section  of  the  two 
inferior  laryngeal  nerves.  We  have  found  that  in  pups  of  two 
weeks  old,  division  of  the  inferior  laryngeals  is  followed  by  death 
at  the  end  of  from  thirty  to  forty  hours,  evidently  from  impeded 
respiration. 

The  importance,  therefore,  of  these  movements  of  the  glottis  in 
respiration  becomes  very  evident.  They  are,  in  fact,  part  and 
parcel  of  the  general  respiratory  movements,  and  are  necessary  to 
a  due  performance  of  the  function.  It  has  been  found,  moreover, 
that  the  motor  filaments  concerned  in  this  action  are  not  derived, 
like  those  of  the  voice,  from  a  single  source.  While  the  vocal 
movements  of  the  larynx  are  arrested,  as  mentioned  above,  by 
division  of  the  spinal  accessory  alone,  those  of  respiration  still  go 
on ;  and  in  order  to  put  a  stop  to  the  latter,  either  the  pneumo- 
gastrics themselves  must  be  divided,  or  all  five  of  the  motor  nerves 
from  which  their  accessory  filaments  are  derived.  This  fact  has 
been  noticed  by  Longet  as  showing  that  nature  multiplies  the  safe- 
guards of  a  function  in  proportion  to  its  importance ;  for  while  the 

<  In  LoDget'8  Traits  d<»  Phjrsiologie.  toI.  ii.  p.  324. 
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spinal  acoeisory,  or  any  other  one  of  the  above  mentioiied  oomi^ 
might  be  affect  by  local  accident  or  diaeasoi  it  would  be  mry 
improbable  ihat  any  aingle  injury  shoald  paralyse  aJmnTtaneoedy 
the  spinal  aoessory,  the  facial,  the  sublingual,  and  the  first  and 
second  cervicals.  The  respiratory  movements  of  die  Uurynz  aie 
consequently  much  more  thoroughly  protected  than  those  whioh 
are  merely  concerned  in  the  formation  of  the  Toioe. 

Lungs. — The  influence  of  the  pneumogastrio  upon  the  ftmetian 
of  the  lungs  is  exceedingly  important.  The  nerve  acts  here,  as  in 
most  other  organs  to  which  it  is  distributed,  in  a  doaUa  or  mixed 
capacity ;  but  it  is  principally  as  the  sensitive  nenre  of  the  longs 
that  it  has  thus  far  received  attention.  It  is  this  nerve  whidi 
conveys  from  the  lungs  to  the  medulla  oblongata  that  pecoliar 
impressioil,  termed  besoin  de  respirerf  which  excites  by  reflex  MtiOD 
the  diaphragm  and  intercostal  muscles,  and  keeps  up  the  plaj  of 
the  respiratory  movements.  As  we  have  already  shown,  this  aotioB 
is  an  involuntary  one,  and  will  even  take  place  when  oonaeiouiMss 
is  entirely  suspended.  It  may  indeed  be  arrested  for  a  time  by  an 
efibrt  of  the  will;  but  the  impression  conveyed  to  the  mednlla  aooe 
becomes  so  strong,  and  the  stimulus  to  inspiration  so  urgent^  that 
it  can  no  longer  be  resisted,  and  the  muscles  contract  in  qnte  of  our 
attempts  to  restrain  them. 

A  very  remarkable  effect  is  accordingly  produced  on  respiration 
by  simultaneous  division  of  both  pneumogastrio  nerves.  This 
experiment  is  best  performed  on  adult  dogs,  which  may  be  ethe^ 
ized,  and  the  nerves  exposed  while  the  animal  is  in  a  condition  of 
insensibility,  avoiding,  in  this  way,  the  disturbance  of  respiration, 
which  would  follow  if  the  dissection  were  performed  while  the  ani 
raal  was  conscious  and  sensible  to  pain.  After  the  eflbcts  of  the 
etherization  have  entirely  passed  ofi^,  and  respiration  and  circulation 
have  both  returned  to  a  quiescent  condition,  the  two  nerves,  which 
have  been  previously  exposed  and  secured  by  a  loose  ligature,  may 
be  instantaneously  divided,  and  the  efifects  of  the  operation  readily 
appreciated. 

Immediately  after  the  division  of  the  nerves,  when  performed  in 
the  above  manner,  the  respiration  is  hurried  and  difficult,  owing  to 
the  sudden  paralysis  of  the  larynx  and  partial  closure  oi  the  glottis 
by  the  vocal  chords,  as  already  described.  This  condition,  how* 
ever,  is  of  short  continuance.  In  a  few  moments,  the  difficulty  of 
breathing  and  the  general  agitation  subside,  the  animal  becomes 
perfectly  quiet,  and  the  only  remaining  visible  effect  of  the  opera- 
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tion  is  a  dimmMed  frequency  in  the  movemenU  (f  reepiration.  This 
diminiition  is  fi^uently  strongly  marked  from  the  firsts  the  namber 
of  respirations  fidling  at  onoe  to  ten  or  fifteen  per  minate,  and  be- 
coming,  in  an  hour  or  two,  still  £Etrther  reduced.  The  respirations 
are  performed  easily  and  quietly ;  and  the  animal,  if  left  nndistarbed, 
remains  nsaally  cronched  in  a  corner,  without  giving  any  special 
signs  of  discomfort.  If  he  be  aroused  and  compelled  to  move 
about,  the  frequency  of  the  respiration  is  temporarily  augmented ; 
but  as  soon  as  he  is  again  quiet,  it  returns  to  its  former  standard. 
By  the  second  or  third  day,  the  number  of  respirations  is  often 
reduced  to  five,  four,  or  even  three  per  minute ;  when  this  is  the 
case,  the  animal  usually  appears  very  sluggish,  and  is  roused  with 
difficulty  from  his  inactive  condition.  At  this  time,  the  respiration 
is  not  only  diminished  in  frequency,  but  is  also  performed  in  a 
peculiar  manner.  The  movement  of  inspiration  is  slow,  easy,  and 
silent,  occupying  several  seconds  in  its  accomplishment;  expiration, 
on  the  contrary,  is  sudden  and  audible,  and  is  accompanied  by  a  well 
marked  expulsive  eifort,  which  has  the  appearance  of  being,  to  a 
certain  extent,  voluntary  in  character.  The  intercostal  spaces  also 
sink  inward  during  the  lifting  of  the  ribs;  and  the  whole  movement 
of  respiration  has  an  appearance  of  insufficiency,  as  if  the  lungs 
were  not  thoroughly  filled  with  air.  This  insufficiency  of  respira- 
tion is  undoubtedly  owing  to  a  peculiar  alteration  in  the  pulmonary 
texture,  which  has  by  this  time  already  commenced. 

Death  takes  place  at  a  period  varying  from  one  to  six  days  after 
the  operation,  according  to  the  age  and  strength  of  the  animal. 
The  only  symptoms  accompanying  it  are  a  steady  failure  of  the 
re^>]ration,  with  increased  sluggishness  and  indisposition  to  be 
aroused.  There  are  no  convulsions,  nor  any  evidences  of  pain. 
After  death,  the  lungs  are  found  in  a  peculiar  state  of  solidification, 
which  is  almost  exclusively  a  consequence  of  this  operation,  and 
which  is  entirely  different  from  ordinary  inflammatory  hepatization. 
They  are  not  swollen,  but  rather  smaller  than  natural.  They  are 
of  a  dark  purple  color,  leathery  and  resisting  to  the  feel,  destitute 
of  crepitation,  and  infiltrated  with  blood.  Pieces  of  the  lung  cut 
out  sink  in  water.  The  pleural  surfaces,  at  the  same  time,  are  bright 
and  polished,  and  their  cavity  contains  no  efi^usion  or  exudation. 
The  lungs,  in  a  word,  are  simply  engorged  with  blood  and  empty 
of  air;  their  tissue  having  undergone  no  other  alteration. 

These  changes  are  not  generally  uniform  over  both  lungs.    The 
organs  are  usually  mottled  on  their  exterior;  the  variations  in  color 
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oorresponding  with  the  diflforent  degrees  of  elteimtion  eachilHled  l^ 
difibrent  parti. 

The  ezplanation  osaally  adopted  of  the  abore  eoneeqiieiioes  fot 
lowing  division  of  the  pneamogaatrics  is  aa  foUowa:  The  nerm 
being  divided,  the  impression  which  originatea  in  the  lungs  from 
the  aocamalation  of  carbonic  acid,  and  which  is  destined  to  ezeita 
the  respiratory  movements  by  reflex  action,  can  no  longer  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  medulla  oblongata.  The  natural  stimulus  to  respira- 
tion being  wanting,  it  is,  accordingly,  leas  perfectly  performed.  The 
respiratory  movements  diminish  in  frequency,  and,  growing  ooo- 
tinually  slower  and  slower,  finally  cease  altogether,  and  death  ia  the 
result. 

The  above  explanation,  however,  is  not  altogether  sufficients  It 
accounts  very  well  for  the  diminished  frequency  of  the  respiratmi, 
but  not  for  its  partial  continuance.  For  if  the  pneumogaatric  nerves 
be  really  the  channel  through  which  the  stimulus  to  respiralioii  is 
conveyed  to  the  medulla,  the  difficulty  is  not  to  understand  why 
respiration  should  be  retarded  after  division  of  these  nerves,  but 
why  it  should  continue  at  all.  In  point  of  fiict,  the  reapir^oiy 
movementa,  though  diminished  in  frequency,  continue  crfken  ftur 
some  days  after  this  operation.  This  cannot  be  owing  to  foroe  of 
habit,  or  to  any  remains  of  nervous  influence,  aa  haa  been  aome- 
times  suggested,  since,  when  the  medulla  itself  is  destroyed,  reqnra- 
tion,  as  we  know,  stops  instantaneously,  and  no  attempt  at  move- 
ment is  made  after  the  action  of  the  nervous  centre  is  suspended. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  pneumogastric  nerve,  though  the 
chief  agent  by  which  the  respiratory  stimulus  is  conveyed  to  the 
medulla,  is  not  the  only  one.  The  lungs  are  undoubtedly  the 
organs  which  are  most  sensitive  to  an  accumulation  of  carbonic 
acid,  and  an  imperfect  arterialization  of  the  blood ;  and  the  sensa- 
tion which  results  from  such  an  accumulation  is  accordingly  first 
felt  in  them.  There  is  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  all  the  vas- 
cular organs  are  more  or  less  capable  of  originating  this  impression, 
and  that  all  the  sensitive  nerves  are  capable,  to  some  extent,  of  trans- 
mitting it.  Although  the  first  disagreeable  sensation  on  holding 
the  breath  makes  itself  felt  in  the  lungs,  yet,  if  we  persist  in  sus- 
pending the  respiration,  we  soon  become  conscious  that  the  fiseling 
of  discomfort  spreads  to  other  parts ;  and  at  last,  when  tho  accu- 
mulation of  carbonic  acid  and  the  impurity  of  the  blood  have 
become  excessive,  all  parts  of  the  body  suffer  alike,  and  are  per- 
vaded by  a  general  feeling  of  derangement  and  distress.    It  is  easy, 
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therefore,  to  understand  wby  respiration  should  be  retarded,  after 
section  of  the  pnenmogastrics,  since  the  chief  source  of  the  stimulus 
to  respiration  is  cut  off;  but  the  movements  still  go  on,  though  more 
slowly  than  before,  because  the  other  sensitive  nerves,  which  con- 
tinue to  act,  are  also  capable,  in  an  imperfect  manner,  of  conveying 
the  same  impression. 

The  immediate  cause  of  death,  after  this  operation,  must  no 
doubt  be  principally  sought  for  in  the  altered  condition  of  the 
lungs.  These  organs  are  evidently  very  imperfectly  filled  with  air, 
for  some  time  previous  to  death  ;  and  their  condition,  as  shown  in 
poit-mortem  examination,  is  evidently  incompatible  with  a  due 
performance  of  the  respiratory  function.  It  is  not  at  all  certain, 
however,  that  these  alterations  in  the  pulmonary  tissue  are  directly 
dependent  on  division  of  the  pneumogastric  nerves.  It  must  be 
recollected  that  when  the  section  of  the  pneumogastrics  is  performed 
in  the  middle  of  the  neck,  the  filaments  of  the  inferior  laryngeal 
nerves  are  also  divided,  and  the  narrowing  of  the  glottis,  produced 
by  their  paralysis,  must  necessarily  interfere  with  the  free  admission 
of  air  into  the  chest.  This  difficulty,  either  alone  or  combined  with 
the  diminished  frequency  of  respiration,  must  have  a  very  con- 
siderable effect  in  impeding  the  pulmonary  circulation,  and  bringing 
the  lungs  into  such  a  condition  as  unfits  them  for  maintaining  life. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  comparative  influence  upon  the  lungs 
of  division  of  the  inferior  lary  ngeals  and  that  of  the  other  filaments 
of  the  pneumogastrics,  we  have  resorted  to  the  following  experi- 
ment. 

Two  pups  were  taken,  belonging  to  the  same  litter  and  of  the 
same  size  and  vigor,  about  two  weeks  old.  In  one  of  them  (No.  1) 
the  pneumogastrics  were  divided  in  the  middle  of  the  neck;  and 
in  the  other  (No.  2)  a  section  was  made  at  the  same  time  of  the 
inferior  laryngeals,  the  trunk  of  the  pneumogastrics  being  left  un- 
touched. For  the  first  few  seconds  after  the  operation,  there  was 
but  little  difference  in  the  condition  of  the  two  animals.  There  was 
the  same  obstruction  to  the  breath  (owing  to  closure  of  the  glottis), 
the  same  gasping  and  sucking  inspiration,  and  the  same  frothing  at 
the  mouth.  Very  soon,  however,  in  pup  No.  1,  the  respiratory  move- 
ments became  quiescent,  and  at  the  same  time  much  reduced  in 
frequency,  &lling  to  ten,  eight,  and  five  respirations  per  minute,  as 
usual  after  section  of  the  pneumogastrics ;  while  in  No.  2  the  re- 
spiration continued  frequent  as  well  as  laborious,  and  the  general 
signs  of  agitation  and  discomfort  were  kept  up  for  one  or  two  hours. 
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The  animal,  however,  after  that  time  became  exhaastod,ooolal 
partially  insensible,  like  the  other.    Thej  both  died,  between  tUm 
and  forty  hours  after  the  operation.     On  post-mortem  inspee&oit 
was  found  that  the  peculiar  congestion  and  solidificatioii  of  fti 
lungs,  considered  as  characteristic  of  division  of  the  pneumogmno, 
existed  to  a  similar  extent  in  each  instance  ;  and  the  odIj  ap|i» 
ciable  difference  between  the  two  bodies  was  that  in  No.  1  thebkoi 
was  coagulated,  and  the  abdominal  organs  natural,  while  in  Kal 
the  blood  was  fluid  and  the  abdominal  organs  congested.    We  m 
led,  accordingly,  to  the  following  conclusions  with  regard  to  tk 
effect  produced  by  division  of  this  nerve. 

1.  After  section  of  the  pneumogastrics,  death  takes  place  by  a  pen- 
liar  congestion  of  the  longs. 

2.  This  congestion  is  not  directly  produced   by  division  of  tk 
nerves,  but  is  caused  by  the  imperfect  admission  of  air  into  tk 
chest 
In  adult  dogs,  the  closure  of  the  glottis  from  paralysis  of  Ae 

laryngeal  muscles  is  less  complete  than  in  pups ;  but  it  is  iffl 
sufficient  to  exert  a  very  decided  influence  on  respiration,  and  to 
take  an  active  part  in  the  production  of  the  subsequent  moriid 
phenomena. 

We  therefore  regard  the  death  which  takes  place  afker  diraiQi 
of  both  pneumogastric  nerves,  as  produced  in  the  following  man- 
ner:— 

The  glottis  is  first  narrowed  by  paralysis  of  the  laryngeal  mu- 
cles,  and  an  imperfect  supply  of  air  is  consequently  admitted,  hj 
each  inspiration,  into  the  trachea.  Next,  the  stimulus  to  respiratioD 
being  very  much  diminished,  the  respiratory  movements  take  plaee 
more  slowly  than  usuaL  From  these  two  causes  combined,  the 
blood  is  imperfectly  arterialized,  and  the  usual  consequence  of  sod 
a  condition  then  follows,  viz.,  a  partial  stagnation  of  the  pulmonarj 
circulation.  This  stagnation  still  further  impedes  the  action  of  the 
lungs;  while  it  does  not  excite  the  respiratory  muscles  to  increased 
activity  as  it  would  do  in  health,  owing  to  the  division  of  the  pneih 
mogastrics.  At  the  same  time,  the  accumulation  of  carbonic  acid 
in  the  blood  and  the  tissues  begins  to  exert  a  narcotic  eflfoct,  to 
diminish  the  sensibility  of  the  nervous  centres,  and  consequently 
to  retard  still  more  the  movements  of  respiration.  Thus  all  these 
causes  react  upon  and  aggravate  each  other ;  because  the  connection 
naturally  existing  between  imperfectly  arterialized  blood  and  the 
stimulus  to  respiration,  is  now  destroyed.    The  narcotism  and  pal- 
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J^pKniary  engorgement,  therefore,  continue  to  increase,  until  the  lungs 
^  aye  so  seriously  altered  and  engorged  that  they  are  no  longer  capable 
^  •£  transmitting  the  blood,  and  circulation  and  respiration  come  to 
^  W  end  at  the  same  time. 

^     It  must  be  remembered,  also,  that  the  pneumogastric  nerve  has 
^  odier  important  distributions  beside  those  to  the  larynx  and  the 
^  lungs;  and  the  effect  produced  by  its  division  upon  these  other 
^  organs  has  no  doubt  a  certain  share  in  producing  the  results  which 
I  follow.     Bearing  in  mind  the  very  extensive  distribution  of  the 
pneumogastric  nerve  and  the  complicated  character  of  its  func- 
tions, we  may  conclude  that  afler  section  of  this  nerve  death  takes 
place  from  a  combination  of  various  causes;  the  most  active  of 
which  is  a  peculiar  engorgement  of  the  lungs  and  imperfect  per- 
fcrmance  of  the  respiratory  function. 

Stomachy  and  Digestive  Function. — After  division  of  the  pneumo- 
gastric nerves,  the  sensations  of  hunger  and  thirst  remain,  and  the 
aeoretion  of  gastric  juice  continues.  Nevertheless  the  digestive 
fbnction  is  disturbed  in  various  ways,  though  not  altogether  abo- 
lished. The  appetite  is  more  or  less  diminished,  as  it  would  be  after 
any  serious  operation,  but  it  remains  sufficiently  active  to  show  that 
its  existence  is  not  directly  dependent  on  the  integrity  of  the  pneu- 
mogastric nerve.  Digestion,  however,  very  seldom  actually  takes 
place  to  any  considerable  extent,  owing  to  the  following  circum- 
stances: The  animal  is  frequently  seen  to  take  food  and  drink  with 
considerable  avidity;  but  in  a  few  moments  afterward  the  food  and 
drink  are  suddenly  rejected  by  a  peculiar  kind  of  regurgitation. 
This  regurgitation  does  not  resemble  the  action  of  vomiting,  but 
the  substances  swallowed  are  again  discharged  so  easily  and  instan- 
taneously as  to  lead  to  the  belief  that  they  had  never  passed  into 
the  stomach.  Such,  indeed,  is  actually  the  case,  as  any  one  may 
convince  himself  by  watching  the  process,  which  is  often  repeated 
by  the  animal  at  short  intervals.  The  food  and  drink,  taken  volun- 
tarily, pass  down  into  the  oesophagus,  but  owing  to  the  paralysis  of 
the  muscular  fibres  of  this  canal,  are  not  conveyed  into  the  stomach. 
They  accumulate  consequently  in  the  lower  and  middle  part  of  the 
oesophagus ;  and  in  a  few  moments  are  rejected  by  a  sudden  anti- 
staltic  action  of  the  parts,  excited,  apparently,  through  the  influence 
of  the  great  sympathetic. 

The  muscular  coat  of  the  stomach  is  also  paralyzed  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  by  section  of  this  nerve.  Longet  has  shown,  by 
introducing  food  artificially  into  the  stomach,  that  gaitrio  joioa 
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may  be  secreted  and  the  food  be  actaally  digested  and  Hmffm, 
when  introdnced  in  small  quantity.  Bot  when  introdnoed  iakp 
quantity,  it  remains  undigested,  and  is  found  after  death  witk  it 
exterior  of  the  mass  softened  and  permeated  by  gastric  jaioeiilie 
the  central  portions  are  unaltered,  and  do  not  even  seem  to  hn 
come  in  contact  with  the*  digestive  fluid*  This  is  undoableif 
owing  both  to  the  diminished  sensibility  of  the  mucous  memboK 
of  the  stomach,  and  to  the  paralysis  of  its  muscular  fibrea  Tk 
peristaltic  action  of  the  organ  is  very  important  in  dige8tioi,B 
order  to  bring  successive  portions  of  the  food  in  contact  with  tk 
mucous  membrane,  and  to  carry  away  such  as  are  already  aoftcMl 
or  as  are  not  capable  of  being  digested  in  the  stomach,  ni 
constant  movement  and  agitation  of  the  food  is  probably  also  ok 
great  stimulus  to  the  continued  secretion  of  the  gastric  juice.  He 
digestive  fluid  will  therefore  be  deficient  in  quantity  after  di?iMi 
of  the  pneumogastric  nerves,  at  the  same  time  that  the  periitikk 
movements  of  the  stomach  are  suspended.  Under  these  ciicoB* 
stances,  the  secretion  of  gastric  juice  may  be  sufficient  to  permeile 
and  digest  small  quantities  of  food,  while  a  larger  mass  may  raia 
its  action,  and  remain  undigested.  The  e£fect  produced  by  divisoi 
of  these  nerves  on  the  digestive,  as  on  the  respiratory  orgaoa^is 
therefore  of  a  complicated  character,  and  results  from  the  combinei 
action  of  several  different  causes,  which  influence  and  modify  each 
other. 

The  effect  produced  upon  the  liver  by  section  of  the  pneomo- 
gastrics,  as  well  as  the  influence  usually  exerted  by  these  nerres 
upon  the  hepatic  functions,  has  been  so  little  studied  that  nottuDg 
definite  has  been  ascertained  in  regard  to  it.  We  shall  therefore 
pass  over  this  portion  of  the  subject  in  silence. 

That  part  of  the  nervous  system  which  we  have  hithoto 
studied,  viz.,  the  cerebro-spinal  system,  consists  of  an  apparatus  of 
nerves  and  ganglia,  destined  to  bring  the  individual  into  relation 
with  the  external  world.  By  means  of  the  special  senses,  he  is 
made  cognizant  of  sights,  sounds,  and  odors,  by  which  he  is 
attracted  or  repelled,  and  which  guide  him  in  the  pursuit  and 
choice  of  food.  By  the  general  sensations  of  touch  and  the  vdan- 
tary  movements,  he  is  enabled  to  alter  at  will  his  poeitioo  and 
location,  and  to  adapt  them  to  the  varying  conditions  under  whidi 
he  may  be  placed.  The  great  passages  of  entrance  into  the  body, 
and  of  exit  from  it,  are  guarded  also  by  the  same  portioii  of  the 
nervous  system.    The  introduction  of  food  into  the  mouth|  Midili 
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passage  through  the  oesophagus  to  the  stomach,  are  regulated  by 
the  same  nenrous  apparatus ;  and  even  the  passage  of  air  through 
the  larynx,  and  its  penetration  into  the  lungs,  are  equally  under 
the  guidance  of  sensitive  and  motor  nerves  belonging  to  the 
cerebro-spinal  system. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  above  functions  relate  altogether 
either  to  external  phenomena  or  to  the  simple  introduction  into  the 
body  of  food  and  air,  which  are  destined  to  undergo  nutritive 
changes  in  the  interior  of  the  frame. 

If  we  examine,  however,  the  deeper  regions  of  the  body,  we  find 
located  in  them  a  series  of  internal  phenomena,  relating  only  to 
the  substances  and  materials  which  have  already  penetrated  into 
the  frame,  and  which  form  or  are  forming  a  part  of  its  structure. 
These  are  the  purely  vegetative  functions,  as  they  are  called ;  or 
those  of  growth,  nutrition,  secretion,  excretion,  and  reproduction. 
These  functions,  and  the  organs  to  which  they  belong,  are  not 
under  the  direct  influence  of  the  cerebro-spinal  nerves,  but  are 
regulated  by  another  portion  of  the  nervous  system,  viz.,  the 
"^ ganglionic  system;"  or,  as  it  is  more  commonly  called,  the  ''sys- 
tem of  the  great  sympathetic." 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

SYSTEM  OF  THE  GREAT  SYMPATHETIC. 

The  sympathetic  system  consists  of  a  double  chain  of  nenroa 
ganglia,  running  from  the  anterior  to  the  {>osterior  extremity  of  At 
body,  along  the  front  and  sides  of  the  spinal  column,  and  oanoeelBl 
with  each  other  by  slender  longitudinal  filaments.  Each  gan^ 
is  reinforced  by  a  motor  and  sensitive  filament  derived  from  At 
cerebro-spinal  system,  and  thus  the  organs  under  its  inflaence  n 
brought  indirectly  into  communication  with  external  objects  aid 
phenomena.  The  nerves  of  the  great  sympathetic  are  distribotol 
to  organs  over  which  the  consciousness  and  the  will  have  no  imne- 
diate  control,  as  the  intestine,  kidneys,  heart,  liver,  &c. 

The  first  sympathetic  ganglion  in  the  head  is  the  qphihalnUe  }» 
glion.  This  ganglion  is  situated  within  the  orbit  of  the  eye,  on  the 
outer  aspect  of  the  optic  nerve.  It  communicates  by  slender  fib- 
ments  with  the  carotid  plexus,  which  forms  the  continuation  of  the 
sympathetic  system  from  below;  and  receives  a  motor  root  from 
the  oculo-motorius  nerve,  and  a  sensitive  root  from  the  ophthalmie 
branch  of  the  5th  pair.  Its  filaments  of  distribution,  known  as  tbe 
"ciliary  nerves,"  pass  forward  upon  the  eyeball,  pierce  the  sclerotic, 
and  finally  terminate  in  the  iris. 

The  next  division  of  the  great  sympathetic  in  the  head  is  the 
sphenopalatine  ganglion^  situated  in  the  spheno-maxillaiy  fossa.  It 
communicates,  like  the  preceding,  with  the  carotid  plexus,  and 
receives  a  motor  root  from  the  facial  nerve,  and  a  sensitive  root 
from  the  superior  maxillary  branch  of  the  6th  pair.  Its  filaments 
are  distributed  to  the  levator  palati  and  azygos  uvulae  muscles,  and 
to  the  mucous  membrane  about  the  posterior  nares. 

The  third  sympathetic  ganglion  in  the  head  is  the  suhmaxiUarf^ 
situated  upon  the  submaxillary  gland.  It  communicates  with  tk 
superior  cervical  ganglion  of  the  sympathetic  by  filaments  whidi 
accompany  the  facial  and  external  carotid  arteries.  It  derivw  iti 
sensitive  filaments  from  the  lingual  branch  of  the  6Ui  Dttr*  aad  i 
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■olor  filaments  from  the  focisl  nerve,  bj  meaiu  of  the  chorda 

^^pftDi.  Its  branchea  of  difltribution  pass  to  the  sides  of  the  tongue 

tmA  to  the  Bubmaxillary  and  sublingual  glands. 

. .  The  last  sympathetic  ganglion  in  the  head  is  the  otie  gangUon. 

ifc  is  situated  joat  beneath  the 

.teas  of  the  skull,  on  the  inner  Vi«- 1^- 

iida  of  the  third  branch  of  the 

.tri&cial  nerre.    It  sends  fila- 

I'MB&ts   of  comnrnnication   to 

-lbs  oaiotid  plexus;   and  re- 

Mtves  a  motor  root  from  the 

4iul  nerre,  and  a  sensitive 

JWii  from  the  inferior  maxil- 

luy  branch  of  the  6tb  pair. 

!■■  branches  are  sent  to  the 

.JDtamal  muscle  of  the  mal- 

ItuB  in  the  middle  ear  (tensor 

-^mpani),  and  to  the  mucous 

membrane  of  the  tympanum 

■ad  Eustachian  tube. 

The  continuation  of  the 
l^mpatbetic  nerve  in  the  neck 
OMisists  of  two  and  some- 
times of  three  ganglia,  the 
mperior,  middle,  and  inferior. 
These  ganglia  communicate 
vith  each  other,  and  also 
with  the  anterior  branches 
of  the  cervical  spinal  nerves. 
Their  filaments  follow  the 
ooarse  of  the  carotid  artery 
and  its  branches,  covering 
them  with  a  network  of  inter- 
lacing fibres,  and  are  finally 
distributed  to  the  substance  of 
the  thyroid  gland,  and  to  the  . 
mils  of  the  larynx,  trachea, 
]diarynx,  and  cesophagus.  By  the  superior,  middle,  and  inferior 
juidian  nerves,  they  also  supply  sympathetic  fibres  to  the  cardiac 
•  and  to  the  substance  of  the  heart 

•t,  (he  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  are  situated  on 
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each  side  the  spinal  oolamD,  just  over  the  heads  of  the  riha,  with 
which  they  accordingly  correspond  in  namber.  Their  commnni- 
cations  with  the  intercostal  nerves  are  double ;  each  sympathetic 
ganglion  receiving  two  filaments  from  the  intercostal  nerve  next 
above  it.  The  filaments  originating  from  the  thoracic  ganglia  are 
distributed  upon  the  thoracic  aorta,  and  to  the  lungs  and  cesophagus. 

In  the  abdomen,  the  continuation  of  the  sympathetic  system  con- 
sists principally  of  the  aggregation  of  ganglionic  enlargements 
situated  upon  the  coeliac  artery,  known  as  the  semilunar  or  eoMae 
ganglion.  From  this  ganglion  a  multitude  of  radiating  and  inoecn- 
lating  branches  are  sent  out,  which,  from  their  diverging  course  and 
their  common  origin  from  a  central  mass,  are  termed  the  ^soLtr 
plexus."  From  this,  other  diverging  plexuses  originate,  which 
accompany  the  abdominal  aorta  and  its  branches,  and  are  so  dii- 
tributed  to  the  stomach,  small  and  large  intestine,  spleen,  pancreas, 
liver,  kidneys,  and  supra-renal  capsules,  and  the  iotemal  organs  of 
generation. 

Beside  the  above  ganglia  there  are  in  the  abdomen  four  other 
pairs,  situated  in  front  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae,  and  having  similar 
connections  with  those  occupying  the  cavity  of  the  chest  Their 
filaments  join  the  plexuses  radiating  from  the  semilunar  ganglion. 

In  the  pelvis,  the  sympathetic  system  is  continued  by  four  or  five 
pairs  of  ganglia,  situated  on  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  sacrum,  and 
terminating,  at  the  lower  extremity  of  the  spinal  column,  in  a  single 
ganglion,  the  "  ganglion  impar,"  which  is  probably  to  be  regarded 
as  a  fusion  of  two  separate  ganglia. 

The  entire  sympathetic  series  is  in  this  way  composed  of  nume> 
rous  small  ganglia  which  are  connected  throughout,  first,  with  each 
other,  secondly,  with  the  cerebro-spinal  system,  and  thirdly,  with 
the  internal  viscera  of  the  body. 

The  properties  and  functions  of  the  great  sympathetic  have  been 
less  successfully  studied  than  those  of  the  cerebro-spinal  system, 
owing  to  the  anatomical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  reaching  and 
operating  upon  this  nerve  for  purposes  of  experiment.  The  cerebro- 
spinal axis  and  its  nerves  are  easily  exposed  and  subjected  to  exami- 
nation. It  is  also  easy  to  isolate  particular  portions,  and  to  appreciate 
the  disturbances  of  sensation  and  motion  consequent  upon  local 
lesions  or  irritations.  The  phenomena,  furthermore,  which  result 
from  experiments  upon  this  part  of  the  nervous  system,  are  promptly 
produced,  are  well-marked  in  character,  and  are,  as  a  general  rule, 
readily  understood  by  the  experimenter.    On  the  other  hand,  the 
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principal  part  of  the  sympathetic  system  is  situated  in  the  interior 
of  the  chest  and  abdomen ;  and  the  mere  operation  of  opening  these 
cayities,  so  as  to  reach  the  ganglionic  centres,  causes  such  a  disturb- 
ance in  the  functions  of  vital  organs,  and  such  a  shock  to  the  system 
at  large,  that  the  results  of  these  experiments  have  been  always 
more  or  less  confused  and  unsatisfactory.  Furthermore,  the  con- 
nections of  the  sympathetic  ganglia  with  each  other  and  with  the 
oerebro-spinal  axis  are  so  numerous  and  scattered,  that  these  ganglia 
cannot  be  completely  isolated  without  resorting  to  an  operation  still 
more  mutilating  and  injurious  in  its  character.  And  finally,  the 
sensible  phenomena  which  are  obtained  from  experimenting  on  the 
great  sympathetic  are,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  slow  in  making 
their  appearance,  and  not  particularly  striking  or  characteristic  in 
their  nature. 

Notwithstanding  these  difficulties,  however,  some  facts  have  been 
ascertained  with  regard  to  this  part  of  the  nervous  system,  which 
give  us  a  certain  degree  of  insight  into  its  character  and  functions. 

The  great  sympathetic  is  endowed  both  with  sensibility  and  the 
power  of  exciting  motion;  but  these  properties  are  less  active 
here  than  in  the  cerebro-spinal  system,  and  are  exercised  in  a  dif- 
ferent manner.  If  we  irritate,  for  example,  a  sensitive  nerve  in 
one  of  the  extremities,  or  apply  the  galvanic  current  to  the  poste- 
rior root  of  a  spinal  nerve,  the  evidences  of  pain  or  of  reflex 
action  are  acute  and  instantaneous.  There  is  no  appreciable  inter- 
val between  the  application  of  the  stimulus  and  the  sensations 
which  result  from  it.  On  the  other  hand,  experimenters  who  have 
operated  upon  the  sympathetic  ganglia  and  nerves  of  the  chest  and 
abdomen  find  that  evidences  of  sensibility  are  distinctly  manifested 
here  also,  but  less  acutely  and  only  after  somewhat  prolonged  ap- 
plication of  the  irritating  cause.  These  results  correspond  very 
closely  with  what  we  know  of  the  vital  properties  of  the  organs 
which  are  supplied  either  principally  or  exclusively  by  the  sympa- 
thetic; as  the  liver,  intestine,  kidneys,  &c.  These  organs  are 
insensible,  or  nearly  so,  to  ordinary  impressions.  We  are  not  con- 
scious of  the  changes  and  operations  going  on  in  them,  so  long  as 
these  changes  and  operations  retain  their  normal  character.  But 
they  are  still  capable  of  perceiving  unusual  or  excessive  irritations, 
and  may  even  become  exceedingly  painful,  when  in  a  state  of  in- 
flammation. 

There  is  the  same  peculiar  character  in  the  action  of  the  motor 
nerves  belonging  to  the  sympathetic.    If  the  fiacial  or  sublingual, 
27 
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or  the  anterior  root  of  a  spinal  nerve  be  irritated,  the  oniTvliit 
moyement  which  follows  is  instantaneouSy  violenti  and  ot^ju 
mentarj  in  its  duration.    But  if  the  semilunar   ganglion  oi  a 
nerves  be  subjected  to  a  similar  experiment^  no  immediate  efttti 
prodaced.    It  is  only  after  a  few  seconds  that  a  slow,  yennkdi, 
progressive  contraction  takes  place  in  the  corresponding  paitolth 
intestine,  which  continues  for  some  time  after  the  exciting  am 
has  been  removed. 

Morbid  changes  taking  place  in  organs  supplied  by  the  qm;^ 
thetic  present  a  similar  peculiarity  in  the  mode  of  thdr  prodto 
tion.    If  the  body  be  exposed  to  cold  and  dampness,  for  ezaiqk 
congestion  of  the  kidneys  shows  itself  perhaps  on  the  foUorai 
day.    Inflammation  of  any  of  the  internal  organs  is  verj  nnfa 
established  within  twelve  or  twenty -four  hours  afier  the  appIicUki 
of  the  exciting  cause.    The  internal  processes  of  nutrition  togeAv 
with  their  derangements,  which  are  regarded  as  especially  imdff 
the  control  of  the  great  sympathetic,  always  require  a  longer  Vm 
to  be  influenced  by  incidental  causes,  than  those  which  are  icgnbtoi 
by  the  nerves  and  ganglia  of  the  cerebro-spinal  aysteuL 

In  the  head,  the  sympathetic  has  a  close  and  important  coDneo* 
tion  with  the  exercise  of  the  special  senses.     This  is  illustntei 
more  particularly,  in  the  case  of  the  eye,  by  its  influenoe  over  die 
alternate  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  pupil.     The  ophthilmc 
ganglion  sends  off  a  number  of  ciliary  nerves,  which  are  distributed 
to  the  iris.    It  is  connected,  as  we  have  seen,  with  the  remaioiig 
sympathetic  ganglia  in  the  head,  and  receives,  beside,  a  sensitife 
root  from  the  ophthalmic  branch  of  the  6th  pair,  and  a  motor  root 
from  the  oculo-motorius.    The  reflex  action  by  which  the  pupil 
contracts  under  a  strong  light  falling  upon  the  retina,  and  expandi 
under  a  diminution  of  light,  takes  place  accordingly  through  tUi 
ganglion.    The  impression  conveyed  by  the  optic  nerve  to  tbe 
tubercula  quadrigemina,  and  reflected  outward  by  the  fibras  d 
the  oculo-motorius,  is  not  transmitted  directly  by  the  last  named 
nerve  to  the  iris ;  but  passes  first  to  the  ophthalmic  ganglion,  and 
is  thence  conveyed  to  its  destination  by  the  ciliary  nerves. 

The  reflex  movements  of  the  iris  exhibit  consequently  a  some- 
what sluggish  character,  which  indicates  the  intervention  of  a  part 
of  the  sympathetic  system.  The  changes  in  the  size  of  the  pupil 
do  not  take  place  instantaneously,  with  the  variation  in  the  amount 
of  light,  but  always  require  an  appreciable  interval  of  time.  If 
we  pass  suddenly  from  a  brilliantly  lighted  apartment  into  a  daric 
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9  we  are  unable  to  distingaish  surrounding  objects  until  a 

in  time  bas  elapsed,  and  the  expansion  of  the  pupil  has  taken 

;  and  vision  even  continues  to  grow  more  and  more  distinct 

considerable  period  afterward,  as  the  expansion  of  the  pupil 

mee  more  complete.    Again,  if  we  cover  the  eyes  of  another 

with  the  hand  or  a  folded  cloth,  and  then  suddenly  expose 

ikmok  to  the  light,  we  shall  find  that  the  pupil,  which  is  at  first  dilated, 

contracts  somewhat  rapidly  to  a  certain  extent,  and  afterward  con- 

Siliiies  to  diminish  in  size  during  several  seconds,  until  the  proper 

^nilibrium  is  fairly  established.     Furthermore,  if  we  pass  sud- 

llttily  from  a  dark  room  into  the  bright  sunshine,  we  are  immedi- 

Mely  conscious  of  a  painful  sensation  in  the  eye,  which  lasts  for  a 

considerable  time;  and  which  results  from  the  inability  of  the 

pQpil  to  contract  with  sufficient  rapidity  to  shut  out  the  excessive 

Amount  of  light.    All  such  exposures  should  be  made  gradually, 

10  that  the  movements  of  the  iris  may  keep  pace  with  the  varying 

(quantity  of  stimulus,  and  so  protect  the  eye  from  injurious  impres- 

lions. 

The  reflex  movements  of  the  iris,  however,  though  accomplished 
through  the  medium  of  the  ophthalmic  ganglion,  derive  their 
original  stimulus,  through  the  motor  root  of  this  ganglion,  from 
tiia  oculo-motorius  nerve.  For  it  has  been  found  that  if  the  last 
mentioned  nerve  be  divided  between  the  brain  and  the  eyeball, 
the  pupil  becomes  immediately  dilated,  and  will  no  longer  contract 
under  the  influence  of  light.  The  motive  power  originally  derived 
ftom  the  brain  is,  therefore,  in  the  case  of  the  iris,  modified  by 
passing  through  one  of  the  sympathetic  ganglia  before  it  reaches 
its  final  destination. 

An  extremely  interesting  fact  in  this  connection  is  the  following: 
Of  the  three  organs  of  special  sense  in  the  head,  viz.,  the  eye,  the 
nose,  and  the  ear,  each  one  is  provided  with  two  sets  of  muscles, 
superficial  and  deep,  which  together  regulate  the  quantity  of  stimu- 
lus admitted  to  the  organ.  The  superficial  set  of  these  muscles  is 
animated  by  branches  of  the  facial  nerve ;  the  deep  seated  or  in- 
ternal set,  by  filaments  from  a  sympathetic  ganglion. 

Thus,  the  front  of  the  eyeball  is  protected  by  the  orbicularis  and 
levator  palpebrsa  superioris  muscles,  which  open  or  close  the  eye- 
lids at  will,  and  allow  a  larger  or  smaller  quantity  of  light  to  reach 
the  cornea.  These  muscles  are  supplied  by  the  oculo-motorius  and 
facial  nerves,  and  are  for  the  most  part  voluntary  in  their  action. 
The  iris,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  more  deeply-seated  muscular 
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curtain,  which  regulates  the  quantity  of  ligbt  admitted  throtigklb 
pupil.  It  is  supplied,  as  we  have  seen,  by  filaments  bm  it 
ophthalmic  ganglion,  and  its  movements  are  altogether  iofolinlm 
in  character. 

In  the  olfactory  apparatus,  the  anterior  or  superfidal  kI  i 
muscles  are  the  compressors  and  elevators  of  the  alie  nasi,  ibk 
are  animated  by  filaments  of  the  facial  nerve.     By  their  actioB, 
odoriferous  vapors,  when  faint  and  delicate  in  their  chancter^ae 
snufied  up  and  directed  into  the  upper  part  of  the  nasal  pifli^ 
where  they  come  in  contact  with  the  most  sensitive  portions  of  Ae 
olfiictory  membrane ;  or,  if  too  pungent  or  disagreeable  in  fttvot; 
are  excluded  from  entrance.    These  muscles   are   not  verj  ii- 
portant  or  active  in  the  human  subject;  but  in  many  of  thekw 
animals  with  a  more  active  and  powerful   sense  of  smell,  as  fi 
example  the  carnivora,  they  may  be  seen  to  play  a  very  importoi 
part  in  the  mechanism  of  olfaction.    Furthermore,  the  levators  idj 
depressors  of  the,  velum  palati,  which  are  more  deeply  sitostsd, 
serve  to  open  or  close  the  orifice  of  the  posterior  nares,  and  aoooB> 
plish  a  similar  office  with  the  muscles  already  named  in  front 
The  levator  palati  and  azygos  uvulae  muscles,  which,  bj  thdr 
action,  tend  to  close  the  posterior  nares,  are  supplied  by  filameoto 
from  the  spheno-palatine  ganglion,  and  are  involuntary  in  tlieb 
character. 

The  ear  has  two  similar  sets  of  muscles,  similarly  supplied.  The 
first,  or  superficial  set,  are  those  moving  the  external  ear,  viz^  tbe 
anterior,  superior,  and  posterior  auriculares.  Like  the  musdes  of 
the  anterior  nares,  they  are  comparatively  inactive  in  man,  bol 
in  many  of  the  lower  animals  are  well  developed  and  imporUni 
In  the  horse,  the  deer,  the  sheep,  &c.,  they  turn  the  ear  in  varioos 
directions  so  as  to  catch  more  distinctly  faint  and  distant  sounds,  or 
to  exclude  those  which  are  harsh  and  disagreeable.  These  musdes 
are  supplied  by  filaments  of  the  facial  nerve,  and  are  voluntary  in 
their  action. 

The  deep  seated  set  are  the  muscles  of  the  middle  ear.  In 
order  to  understand  their  action,  we  must  recollect  that  sounds 
are  transmitted  from  the  external  to  the  middle  ear  through  the 
membrane  of  the  tympanum,  which  vibrates,  like  the  head  of  a 
drum,  on  receiving  sonorous  impulses  from  without.  Now  it  is 
well  known  that  any  resonant  membrane  or  cord  is  capable  of 
vibrating  in  unison  with  acute  or  grave  sounds,  according  to  its 
btate  of  tension  or  relaxation.     For  any  such  membrane  or  cord,  at 
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[iren  degree  of  tension,  there  is  a  limit  both  to  the  gravity  and 
^ness  of  the  sounds  which  it  is  capable  of  transmitting.    The 
T  its  tension,  the  more  acute  the  sounds  which  may  be  trans- 
mitted; the  lower  its  tension,  the  deeper  the  sounds  to  which  it 
1^  capable  of  vibrating.    Furthermore,  any  elastic  membrane  is 
I  More  easily  thrown  into  sonorous  vibrations  when  in  a  tense  con- 
f  jiition,  and  is  consequently  more  capable,  when  tightly  strained,  of 
*  PMeiving  and  transmitting  sounds  of  feeble  intensity. 
t  -,    The  membrane  of  the  tympanum,  accordingly,  which  is  an 
4lMtic  sheet  stretched  across  the  passage  to  the  ear,  may  be  made 
More  or  less  sensitive  to  sonorous  impressions  by  varying  its  con- 
Aition  of  tension  or  relaxation.    The  handle  of  the  malleus  in 
Jittached  to  the  membrana  tympani  in  such  a  manner  that  when 
idbe  internal  muscle  of  the  malleus  (tensor  tympani)  is  thrown  into 
contraction,  the  tympanic  membrane  is  drawn  inward,  and  ib* 
tension  increased.    On  the  relaxation  of  this  muscle,  the  chain  of 
Vones  of  the  middle  ear  returns  to  its  ordinary  position  by  the 
tlasticity  of  its  ligaments,  and  restores  the  previous  condition  of 
ihe  membrana  tympani.    It  is  undoubtedly  by  this  mechanism  that 
the  sensibility  of  the  hearing  is  increased  or  diminished  according 
to  circumstances.    In  listening  attentively  to  a  very  faint  sound,  or 
in  endeavoring  to  distinguish  slight  variations  at  a  high  pitch,  a 
aense  of  exertion  may  be  almost  always  perceived,  which  is  proba- 
bly due  in  a  great  degree  to  the  unusual  tension  of  the  membrana 
tympani.    On  the  other  hand,  sounds  of  a  very  sharp  and  acute 
oharacter  are  distressing  to  the  ear,  and  may  be  diminished  in 
apparent  intensity  by  a  relaxation  of  the  same  membrane.    The 
internal  muscle  of  the  malleus,  by  which  this  action  is  accom- 
plished, corresponds  therefore  in  its  office  with  the  muscular  fibres 
of  the  iris,  and  to  those  which  open  and  close  the  posterior  nares. 
It  is  supplied  by  filaments  from  the  otic  ganglion,  the  fourth  in  the 
series  of  sympathetic  ganglia  situated  in  the  head. 

In  all  these  instances,  the  reflex  action  taking  place  in  the 
deeper  seated  muscles,  originates  from  a  sensation  which  is  con- 
veyed inward  to  the  cerebro-spinal  centres,  and  is  then  transmitted 
outward  to  its  final  destination  through  the  medium  of  one  of  the 
sympathetic  ganglia. 

Another  very  striking  fact  concerning  the  sympathetic  relates  to 
the  changes  produced  by  its  division,  in  the  nutritive  processes  of 
the  parts  supplied  by  it.  One  of  the  most  important  and  remark- 
able of  these  changes  is  an  elevation  of  temperature  in  t/ie  affected 
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pcais.   If  the  sjmpathetio  nerve  be  divided  on  one  side  of  the  lei  I    g 
in  the  rabbit,  cat,  or  dog,  an  elevation  of  temperature  begin  tok  |    ] 
perceptible  on  the  corresponding  side  of  the  head  in  a  fery  im 
time.    In  the  cat,  we  have  fonnd  a  very  sensible  difference  in  1» 
perature  between  the  two  sides  at  the  end  of  five  or  ten  minHa: 
and  in  the  rabbit,  at  the  end  of  half  an  hour.     A  vascular  enp. 
tion  of  the  parts  also  takes  pkce,  which  may  be  seen  to  gm 
advantage  in  the  ear  of  the  rabbit,  when  held  up  between  thecjt 
and  the  light.    The  elevation  of  temperature,  in  these  caseB,  is  nr; 
perceptible  to  the  touch,  and  may  be  also  measured  by  the  Aerw^ 
meter.    Bernard*  has  found  it  to  reach  8^  or  9®  F.    The  elentioi 
of  temperature  and  congested  state  of  the  parts  are  sometimeB  fool 
to  be  diminished  by  the  next  day,  and  afterward  disappear  npidi;. 
Occasionally,  however,  they  last  for  a  long  time.     Bernard  ((ip.di 
has  seen  the  unnatural  temperature  of  the  a£fected  parts  remain  ii 
the  rabbit  for  fifteen  to  eighteen  days,  and  in  the  dog  for  tm 
months.    Where  the  superior  cervical  ganglion  has  been  eitir- 
pated,  he  has  even  found  the  above  appearances  to  continoe  in  tk 
dog  for  a  year  and  a  half.    They  may  also,  according  to  the  mm 
authority,  be  reproduced  several  times  in   the  same  animal,  bf 
repeated  divisions  of  the  sympathetic  nerve. 

The  above  effects  are  due  to  a  peculiar  modification  in  the  notii- 
tion  of  the  affected  parts,  which  has  some  analogy  with  inflamm- 
tion.  The  unnatural  heat,  the  congestion,  and  the  increased  aeui- 
bility  which  are  present,  all  serve  to  indicate  a  certain  resemblaoee 
between  the  two  conditions.  None  of  the  more  serious  conseqnenos 
of  inflammation,  however,  such  as  oedema,  exudation,  sloughing  or 
ulceration,  have  ever  been  known  to  follow  from  this  operation; 
and  the  term  inflammation,  accordingly,  cannot  properly  be  aj^diel 
to  its  results. 

Division  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  in  the  middle  of  the  nedc 
has  also  a  very  singular  and  instantaneous  effect  on  the  moaeolir 
apparatus  of  the  eye.  Within  a  very  few  seconds  after  the  aboTe 
operation  has  been  performed  upon  the  cat,  the  pupil  of  the  oo^ 
responding  eye  becomes  strongly  contracted,  and  remains  in  that 
condition.  At  the  same  time  the  third  eyelid,  or  "nictitating  men- 
brane,"  with  which  these  animals  are  provided,  is  drawn  partially 
over  the  cornea,  and  the  upper  and  lower  eyelids  also  approxi- 
mate very  considerably  to  each  other;  so  that  all  the  apertnrei 

I  Recherches  ezp^rimentales  sur  le  Grand  S/mpathiqne.     Paris,  ISS^ 
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goarding  tb«  eyeball  are  very  perceptiblj  tiaiTtnred,  and  the  ex- 
IHOMion  of  the  fiue  on  that  side  is  altered  in  a  eorreepondiDg  degree. 
Thia  efibot  apon  the  papil  has  Itteeo  explained  by  Bupposing  the 
cironUr  flbree  of  the  iria,  or  the 
ooDfftrieton'of  the  papil,  to  be  Pig.  iso. 

pniroated  exclusively  by  nerrons 
flUioents  derived  from  the  ooalo- 
inolorins;  andtheradiatingfibres, 
or  the  dilators,  to  be  supplied  by 
the  aympatbetio.  Aooordingly, 
while  diristoa  of  the  ocolo-mo- 
torins  would  produce  dilatation 
c^  the  papil  (as  it  actually  does), 
by  paralyua  of  the  circular  fibres 
only,  division  of  the  sympathetic 
would  be  followed  by  exclosive 
paralyas  of  the  dilators,  and  a  per- 
manent oontnction  of  the  pupil  would  consequently  take  place.  The 
above  explanation,  however,  is  not  a  satisfactory  one ;  since  after 
diTision  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  in  the  cat,  as  we  have  already 
shown,  not  only  is  the  pupil  contracted,  but  both  the  upper  and  lower 
eyelids  and  the  nictitating  membrane  are  also  partially  drawn  over 
the  oomea,  and  assist  in  excluding  the  light.  The  laat-named  effect 
cannot  be  owing  to  any  direct  paralysis,  from  division  of  the  fibres 
of  the  sympathetic.  It  is  more  probable  that  the  seotiou  of  thia 
nerve  operates  simply  by  exaggerating  for  a  time  the  sensibility  of 
the  retina,  aa  it  does  that  of  the  integument;  and  that  the  partial 
closnre  of  the  eyelids  and  pupil  ia  a  secondary  consequence  of  that 
condition. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  describing  the  inflammation  of  the 
eyeball,  consequent  upon  section  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves,  we 
fonnd  that  there  were  reasons  for  believing  thia  effect  to  be  due  to 
injnry  of  certain  sympathetio  fibres  which  accompany  the  fifth  pair. 
If  the  fifth  pair  in  fact  be  divided  at  the  level  of  the  GaaBerian  gan- 
glion, where  it  is  joined  by  sympathetic  fibres  from  the  carotid 
ptexoa,  or  between  this  ganglion  and  the  eyeball,  a  destructive 
inflammation  of  the  organ  follows.  But  if  the  section  be  made 
behind  the  ganglion,  so  aa  to  avoid  the  filaments  of  communication 
with  the  sympathetic,  no  inflammatory  change  takes  place.  If  this 
fact  be  really  owing  to  the  presence  of  sympathetio  fibres  which 
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aooompany  the  fifth  pair,  it  indicates  a  remarkable  differeneeiili  I  ^^ 
effeots  of  dividing  the  sympathetio  near  the  eyeball  and  it  t4  I  ^ 
tanoe  from  it;  since  no  real  inflammation  of  the  eyebtDoriil  ® 
appendages  is  ever  produced  by  division  of  this  nerve  in  tbeinili  |  ^ 
of  the  neck,  but  only  the  elevation  of  temperatore  and  inerewil 
sensibility  which  have  been  already  described. 

The  influence  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  and  the  oonseqoeMB 
of  its  division  upon  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  viscera  bafebea 
only  very  imperfectly  investigated  by  experimental  methodi  t 
undoubtedly  serves  as  a  medium  of  reflex  action  between  the  seat 
tive  and  motor  portions  of  the  digestive,  excretory,  and  genenbft 
apparatuses ;  and  it  is  certain  that  it  also  takes  part  in  reflex  actio&i 
in  which  the  cerebro-spinal  system  is  at  the  same  time  intereitel 
There  are  accordingly  three  different  kinds  of  reflex  action,  takiii 
place  wholly  or  partially  through  the  sympathetic  system,  wkid 
may  be  observed  to  occur  in  the  living  body. 

1st.  Reflex  actions  taking  place  from  the  internal  organs,  through  in 
sympathetic  and  cerAro-spinal  systems,  to  the  voluntary  muscles  ni 
sensitive  surfaces. — The  convulsions  of  young  children  are  oftea 
owing  to  the  irritation  of  the  undigested  food  in  the  intestinal  cidiL 
Attacks  of  indigestion  are  also  known  to  produce  temporary  amau- 
rosis, double  vision,  strabismus,  and  even  hemiplegia.  Nausea,  and 
a  diminished  or  capricious  appetite,  are  often  prominent  sympton 
of  early  pregnancy,  induced  by  the  peculiar  condition  of  the  oterioe 
mucous  membrane. 

2d.  Beflex  actions  taking  place  from  the  sensitive  surfaces^  thrwfk 
the  cerehro^inal  and  sympathetic  systems,  to  the  involuniary  muaeiet 
and  secreting  organs, — Imprudent  exposure  of  the  integument  to 
cold  and  wet,  will  often  bring  on  a  diarrhoea.     Mental  and  moral 
impressions,  conveyed  through  the  special  senses,  will  affect  the 
motions  of  the  heart,  and  disturb  the  processes  of  digestion  and 
secretion.    Terror,  or  an  absorbing  interest  of  any  kind,  will  pro- 
duce a  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  and  communicate  in  this  way  a  peco- 
liarly  wild  and  unusual  expression  to  the  eye.     Disagreeable  sights 
or  odors,  or  even  unpleasant  occurrences,  are  capable  of  hastening 
or  arresting  the  menstrual  discharge,  or  of  inducing  premature 
delivery. 

8d.  Reflex  actions  taking  place  through  the  sympathetic  system  frm 
one  part  of  the  internal  organs  to  another. — The  contact  of  food  wiA 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  small  intealiMHttMitQft  a  periataltio 
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^▼ement  in  the  muscular  coat  The  mutual  action  of  the  digestive, 
inary,  and  internal  generative  organs  upon  each  other  takes  place 
kirelj  through  the  medium  of  the  sympathetic  ganglia  and  their 
rras.  The  variations  of  the  capillary  circulation  in  different 
Nominal  viscera,  corresponding  with  the  state  of  activity  or  re- 
Be  of  their  associated  organs,  are  to  be  referred  to  a  similar 
nrous  influence.  These  phenomena  are  not  accompanied  by  any 
Dfloiousness  on  the  part  of  the  individual,  nor  by  any  apparent 
tenrention  of  the  cerebro-spinal  system. 


SECTION  III. 
REPRODUCTION. 


CHAPTER   I. 


ON  THE  NATURE  OF  REPRODUCTION,  AND  THE 
ORIGIN  OF  PLANTS  AND  ANIMALS. 

The  process  of  reproduction  is  the  most  cbaracteristic,  and  in 
many  respects  the  most  interesting,  of  all  the  phenomena  presented 
by  organized  bodies.  It  includes  the  whole  history  of  the  changes 
taking  place  in  the  organs  and  functions  of  the  individual  at  suc- 
cessive periods  of  life,  as  well  as  the  production,  growth,  and  de- 
velopment of  the  new  germs  which  make  their  appearance  by 
generation. 

For  all  organized  bodies  pass  through  certain  well  defined  epochs 
or  phases  of  development,  by  which  their  structure  and  functions 
undergo  successive  alterations.  We  have  already  seen  that  the 
living  animal  or  plant  is  distinguished  from  inanimate  substances 
by  the  incessant  changes  of  nutrition  and  growth  which  take  place 
in  its  tissues.  The  muscles  and  the  mucous  membranes,  the  osse- 
ous and  cartilaginous  tissues,  the  secreting  and  circulatory  organs, 
all  incessantly  absorb  oxygen  and  nutritious  material  from  with- 
out, and  assimilate  their  molecules;  while  new  substances,  produced 
by  a  retrogressive  alteration  and  decomposition,  are  at  the  same 
time  excreted  and  discharged.  These  nutritive  changes  correspond 
in  rapidity  with  the  activity  of  the  other  vital  phenomena ;  since 
the  production  of  these  phenomena,  and  the  very  existence  of  the 
vital  functions,  depend  upon  the  regular  and  normal  continuance 
ot  the  nutritive  process.  Thus  the  organs  and  tissues,  which  are 
always  the  seat  of  this  double  change  of  renovation  and  decay, 
retain  nevertheless  their  original  constitution,  and  continue  to  be 
capable  of  exhibiting  the  vital  phenomena. 
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The  above  changes,  however,  are  not  in  reality  the  ooljgii  I  ^ 
which  take  place.  For  although  the  structure  of  the  body  niik  I  ^^ 
composition  of  its  constituent  parts  appear  to  be  maintained  iia  I  it) 
unaltered  condition,  by  the  nutritive  process,  from  one  mooiettti  I  fl 
another,  or  from  day  to  day,  yet  a  comparative  examinatiQi  4 1  ^ 
them  at  greater  intervals  of  time  will  show  that  this  is  iioi)» 
cisely  the  case;  but  that  the  changes  of  nutrition  are,  in  fdAi 
fact,  progressive  as  well  as  momentary.  The  €X>mpo8ition  isdpi> 
perties  of  the  skeleton,  for  example,  are  not  the  same  at  theiptl 
twenty-five  that  they  were  at  fifteen.  At  the  latter  period  ito» 
tains  more  calcareous  and  lesa  organic  matter  than  before;  aniil 
solidity  is  accordingly  increased,  while  its  elasticity  is  diminiiU 
Even  the  anatomy  of  the  bones  alters  in  an  equally  gradual  mams: 
the  medullary  cavities  enlarging  with  the  progress  of  growth,  ai 
the  cancellated  tissue  becoming  more  open  and  spongy  in  textoa 
We  have  already  noticed  the  difference  in  the  quantity  of  oxypi 
and  carbonic  acid  inspired  and  exhaled  at  difierent  ages.  Tk 
muscles,  also,  if  examined  after  the  lapse  of  some  years,  are  fiomi 
to  be  less  irritable  than  formerly,  owing  to  a  slow,  but  steady  ud 
permanent  deviation  in  their  intimate  constitution. 

The  vital  properties  of  the  organs,  therefore,  change  with  dieir 
varying  structure;  and  a  time  comes  at  last  when  Uiey  are  per- 
ceptibly less  capable  of  performing  their  original  functions  thn 
before.  This  alteration  being  dependent  on  the  varying  activi^of 
the  nutritive  process,  continues  necessarily  to  increase.  The  vaj 
exercise  of  the  vital  powers  is  inseparably  connected  with  the  sob- 
sequent  alteration  of  the  organs  employed  in  them ;  and  the  flUl^ 
tions  of  life,  therefore,  instead  of  remaining  indefinitely  the  nme, 
pass  through  a  series  of  successive  changes,  which  finally  termintle 
in  their  complete  pessation. 

The  history  of  a  living  animal  or  plant  is,  therefore,  a  history  o( 
successive  epochs  or  phases  of  existence,  in  each  of  which  the  stmo- 
ture  and  functions  of  the  body  differ  more  or  less  from  those  in 
every  other.  Every  living  being  has  a  definite  term  of  life,  through 
which  he  passes  by  the  operation  of  an  invariable  law,  and  whidi, 
at  some  regularly  appointed  time,  comes  to  an  end.  The  plant 
germinates,  grows,  blossoms,  bears  fruit,  withers,  and  decays.  The 
animal  is  born,  nourished  and  brought  to  maturity,  after  whkh  he 
retrogrades  and  dies.  The  very  commencement  of  existencOi  bj 
leading  through  its  successive  intermediate  stageOi  oondncts  at  to 
essarily  to  its  own  termination. 
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'  Sot  while  iDdividual  organisms  are  thus  constantly  perishing  and 
■■appearing  from  the  stage,  the  particular  kind,  or  species^  remains 
Wcoustence,  apparently  without  any  important  change  in  the  cha< 
or  appearance  of  the  organized  forms  belonging  to  it.  The 
and  the  ox,  the  pine  and  the  palm-tree,  the  different  kinds  of 
and  domesticated  animals,  even  the  different  races  of  man 
df,  have  remained  without  any  essential  alteration  ever  since 
the  earliest  historical  epochs.  Yet  during  this  period  innumerable 
ladividuals,  belonging  to  each  species  or  race,  must  have  lived 
tluough  their  natural  term  and  successively  passed  out  of  existence. 
Sk  ipeeies  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  a  type  or  class  of  organized 
Imings,  in  which  the  particular  forms  or  structures  composing  it  die 
off  constantly  and  disappear,  but  which  nevertheless  repeats  itself 
ftom  year  to  year,  and  maintains  its  ranks  constantly  full  by  the 
ngnlar  accession  of  new  individuala  This  process,  by  which  new 
Mganisms  make  their  appearance,  to  take  the  place  of  those  which 
•re  destroyed,  is  known  as  the  process  of  reproduction  or  generation. 
Let  OS  now  see  in  what  manner  it  is  accomplished. 

It  has  always  been  known  that,  as  a  general  rule  in  the  process 
of  generation,  the  young  animals  or  plants  are  produced  directly 
from  the  bodies  of  the  elder.  The  relation  between  the  two  is  that 
of  parents  and  progeny ;  and  the  new  organisms,  thus  generated, 
become  in  turn  the  parents  of  others  who  succeed  them.  For  this 
reason  wherever  such  plants  or  animals  exist,  they  indicate  the 
previous  existence  of  others  belonging  to  the  same  species;  and  if 
by  any  accident  the  whole  species  should  be  destroyed  in  any  par- 
ticular locality,  no  new  individuals  could  be  produced  there,  unless 
by  the  previous  importation  of  others  of  the  same  kind. 

The  commonest  observation  shows  this  to  be  true  in  regard  to 
those  animals  and  plants  with  whose  history  we  are  more  familiarly 
acquainted.  An  opinion,  however,  has  sometimes  been  maintained 
that  there  are  exceptions  to  this  rule ;  and  that  living  beings  may, 
under  certain  circumstances,  be  produced  from  inanimate  substances, 
without  any  similar  plants  or  animals  having  preceded  them ;  pre- 
senting, accordingly,  the  singular  phenomenon  of  a  progeny  without 
parents.  Such  a  production  of  organized  bodies  is  known  by  the 
aame  of  spontaneous  generation.  It  is  believed  by  the  large  majority 
/ot  physiologists  at  the  present  day  that  no  such  spontaneous  gene- 
gptioii  ever  takes  place ;  but  that  plants  and  animals  are  always 

Kved,  by  direct  reproduction,  from  previously  existing  parents 
|l9  aame  species.    As  this,  however,  is  a  question  of  some  im- 
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portance,  and  one  which  has  been  freqaently  diacnased  in  voAi«  I  ^ 
physiology,  we  shall  proceed  to  pass  in  review  the  fSetcta  wbkkki  I  t 
been  adduced  in  favor  of  the  occurrence  of  spontaDeons  geoMia, 
as  well  as  those  which  would  lead  to  its  disproval  and  rejeetiQi. 

It  is  evident,  in  the  first  place,  that  many  apparent  initamil 
spontaneous  generation  are  found  to  be  of  a  very  diffisrent  chnft 
so  soon  as  they  are  subjected  to  a  critical  examination.   Thos  gn» 
hoppers  and  beetles,  earthworms  and  crayfish,  the  swarms  of  sum 
insects  that  fill  the  air  over  the  surface  of  stagnant  pools,  and  era 
frogs,  moles,  and  lizards,  have  been  supposed  in  former  timet  tok 
generated  directly  from  the  earth  or  the  atmosphere;  and  itn 
only  by  investigating  carefully  the  natural  history  of  these  uiHii 
that  they  were  ascertained  to  be  produced  in  the  ordinary  mani 
by  generation  from  parents,  and  were  found  to  continue  the  rep 
duction  of  their  species  in  the  same  way.     A  still  more  atriln; 
instance  is  furnished  by  the  production  of  maggots  in  putirffii| 
meat,  vegetables,  flour  paste,  fermenting  dang,  &c.    If  a  pieee  d 
meat  be  exposed,  for  example,  and  allowed  to  undergo  the  proooi 
of  putrefaction,  at  the  end  of  a  few  days  it  will  be  found  to  oooiui 
a  multitude  of  living  maggots,  which  feed  upon  the  deoompoiDg 
flesh.    Now  these  maggots  are  always  produced  under  the  mm 
conditions  of  warmth,  moisture  and  exposure,  and  at  the  samestige 
of  the  putrefactive  process.    They  are  never  to  be  found  in  fnk 
meat,  nor,  in  fact,  in  any  other  situation  than  the  one  just  mentioDei 
They  appear,  consequently,  without  any  similar  individuals  having 
existed  in  the  same  locality;  and  considering  the  regularity  of  their 
appearance  under  the  given  conditions,  and  their  absence  elaewhoe^ 
it  has  been  believed  that  they  were  spontaneously  generated,  under 
the  influence  of  warmth,  moisture,  and  the  atmosphere,  from  the 
decaying  organic  substances. 

A  little  examination,  however,  discovers  a  very  simple  solntioa 
of  the  foregoing  difiiculty.  On  watching  the  exposed  animal  or 
vegetable  substances  during  the  earlier  periods  of  their  decompo- 
sition, it  is  found  that  flies  and  other  insects,  attracted  by  the  odor 
of  the  decaying  material,  hover  round  it  and  deposit  their  eggi 
upon  its  surface  or  in  its  interior.  These  eggs,  hatched  by  the 
warmth  to  which  they  are  exposed,  produce  the  maggots ;  which 
are  simply  the  young  of  the  winged  insects,  and  which  after  a  time 
become  transformed,  by  the  natural  progress  of  development,  into 
perfect  insects  similar  to  their  parents.  The  diflSoulty  of  aocoant- 
ing  for  the  presence  of  the  maggots  by  generation,  thertfore^  de- 
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pended  mmplj  on  the  fiMxt  that  they  were  different  in  ^>peaiance 
ftom  the  parents  that  produced  them.  This  difforence,  however,  is 
merelj  a  temporary  one,  oorresponding  with  the  difference  in  age, 
and  disappears  when  the  development  of  the  animal  is  complete; 
jost  as  the  young  chicken,  when  recently  hatched,  has  a  different 
fiurm  and  plumage  from  those  which  it  presents  in  its  adult  condi- 
tion. 

Nearly  all  the  causes  of  error,  in  fiEu^t,  which  have  suggested  at 
various  times  the  doctrine  of  spontaneous  generation,  have  been 
derived  from  these  two  sources.  First,  the  ready  transportation  of 
^{gs  or  germs,  and  their  rapid  hatching  under  &vorable  circum* 
Ranees ;  and  secondly,  the  different  appearances  presented  by  the 
same  animal  at  different  ages,  in  consequence  of  which  the  youthful 
animal  may  be  mistaken,  by  an  ignorant  observer,  for  an  entirely 
diflforent  species.  These  sources  of  error  are,  however,  so  readily 
detected,  as  a  general  rule,  by  scientific  investigation,  that  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  point  out  the  particular  instances  in  which  they 
exist  In  fiEUJt,  whenever  a  rare  or  comparatively  unknown  animal 
oar  plant  has  been  at  any  time  supposed  to  be  produced  by  sponta- 
neous generation,  it  has  only  been  necessary,  for  the  most  part,  to 
investigate  thoroughly  its  habits  and  functions,  to  discover  its  secret 
methods  of  propagation,  and  to  show  that  they  correspond,  in  all 
essential  particulars,  with  the  ordinary  laws  of  reproduction.  The 
limits^  therefore,  within  which  the  doctrine  of  spontaneous  genera- 
tion can  be  applied,  have  been  narrowed  in  precisely  the  same 
degree  that  the  study  of  natural  history  and  comparative  physiology 
has  advanced.  At  present,  indeed,  there  remain  but  two  classes 
of  phenomena  which  are  ever  supposed  to  lend  any  support  to 
the  above  doctrine ;  viz.,  the  existence  and  production,  Ist,  of  in- 
fosorial  animalcules,  and  2d,  of  animal  and  vegetable  parasites. 
We  shall  now  proceed  to  examine  these  two  parts  of  the  subject 
in  succession. 

Infusorial  Animalcules. — If  water,  holding  in  solution  organic 
substances,  be  exposed  to  the  contact  of  the  atmosphere  at  ordinary 
t^nperatures,  it  is  found  after  a  short  time  to  be  filled  with  swarms 
of  minate  living  organisms,  which  are  visible  only  by  the  micro- 
soope.  The  forms  of  these  microscopic  animalcules  are  exceedingly 
varied;  owing  either  to  the  great  number  of  species  in  existence,  or  to 
their  rapid  alteration  during  the  successive  periods  of  their  growth. 
Ehrenberg  has  described  more  than  800  different  varieties  of  them. 
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Tbey  are  generally  provided  with  cilia  attached  to  the  extmi^  I 
their  bodies,  and  are,  for  the  most  part,  in  constant  and  npidoi 

in  the  flaid  which  tbaji^  I 
Fig- 161-  biL    Owing  to  their  pi 

in  animal  and  ftfaik  I 
waterj  infusions,  thej  )m  I 
received  the  name  of  "^  | 
Boria,"  or  **infasonalu 
coles." 

Now  these  infrucffii  ■  I 
alwajs  produced  noder  ii  I 
coDditions  which  wehan^  | 
scribed  above.  The  « 
or  vegetable  aabotance  mi  I 
for  the  infusion  may  ba  pt  I 
viouslj  baked  or  bcHted,*  I 
as  to  destroy  all  living  gi 
which  it  might  aocideahD;  I 
contain ;  the  water  in  which  it  is  infused  may  be  carefully  ditfilkd.  1 
and  thas  freed  from  all  similar  contamiaation ;  and  yet  the  iQtiucmd  ' 
animalcules^will  make  their  appearance  at  the  usual  time  and  io  Ae 
usual  abundance.  It  is  only  requisite  that  the  infusion  be  ezpoHi 
to  a  moderately  elevated  temperature,  and  to  the  acceas  of  al 
spheric  air ;  conditions  which  are  equally  necessary  for  maintainiig 
the  life  of  all  animal  and  vegetable  organisms,  whatever  bs  tfa 
source  from  which  they  are  derived.  Under  the  above  cimm- 
stances,  therefore,  either  the  animalcules  moat  have  been  prodoead 
by  spontaneous  generation  in  the  watery  infusioD,  or  their  genw 
must  have  been  introduced  into  it  through  the  medium  of  the  ataM- 
sphere.  No  such  introduction  has  ever  been  directly  demonstiated, 
nor  have  even  any  eggs  or  germs  belonging  to  the  infusoria  em 
been  detected. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  every  probability  that  the  infoaona  an 
produced  from  germs,  and  not  by  spontaneous  generation.  Knoe 
the  infusoria  themselves  are  microscopic  in  size,  it  is  not  anrprimog 
that  their  eggs,  which  must  be  smaller  still,  ahoold  hare  escaped 
observation.  We  know,  too,  that  in  many  instances  the  minote 
germs  of  animals  or  plants  may  be  wafted  about  in  a  dry  state  by 
the  atmosphere,  until,  by  accidentally  coming  in  contact  vith  waraidi 
and  moisture,  they  become  developed  and  bring  forth  living  orgao- 
isms.     The  eggs  of  the  infusoria,  accordingly,  may  be  eaaily  laised 
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and  held  ffospended  in  the  atmoq;>her6,  under  the  form  of  minute 
dust-like  particles,  ready  to  germinate  and  become  developed  when- 
ever they  are  caught  by  the  surface  of  a  stagnant  pool,  or  of  any 
artificially  prepared  infusion.  In  point  of  fact,  the  atmosphere 
does  really  contain  an  abundance  of  such  dust-like  particles,  even 
when  it  appears  to  be  most  transparent  and  free  from  impurities. 
This  may  be  readily  demonstrated  by  admitting  a  single  beam  of 
sunshine  into  a  darkened  apartment,  when  the  shining  particles  sus- 
pended in  the  atmosphere  become  immediately  visible  in  the  track 
of  the  sunbeam.  Again,  if  a  perfectly  clean  and  polished  mirror 
be  placed  with  its  face  upward  in  a  securely  closed  room,  and  left 
undisturbed  for  several  days,  its  surfince  at  the  end  of  that  time  will 
be  found  to  be  dimmed  by  the  settling  upon  it  of  minute  dust, 
deposited  from  the  atmosphere.  There  is  no  reason  therefore  for 
disbelieving  that  the  air  may  always  contain  a  sufficient  number  of 
organic  germs  for  the  production  of  infusorial  animalcules. 

There  is  some  difficulty,  however,  in  obtaining  direct  proof  that  it 
is  through  the  medium  of  the  atmosphere  that  organic  germs  pene- 
trate into  the  watery  infusions.  It  is  true  that  if  such  an  infusion 
be  prepared  from  baked  meat  or  vegetables  and  distilled  water,  and 
afterward  hermetically  sealed,  no  infusoria  are  developed  in  it ;  but 
this  only  shows,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  that  the  free  access 
iji  air  is  necessary  to  the  development  of  all  organic  life,  just  as  it  is 
to  the  support  of  animals  and  plants  under  ordinary  conditions  of 
growth  and  reproduction.  Such  a  result,  therefore,  proves  nothing 
with  regard  to  the  external  origin  of  the  infusoria.  In  order  to  be 
conclusive,  such  an  experiment  should  be  so  contrived  that  the 
watery  infusion,  previously  freed 'from  all  foreign  contamination, 
should  be  supplied  with  a  free  access  of  atmospheric  air,  while  the 
iotroduetion  of  living  germs  by  this  channel  should  at  the  same  time 
be  rendered  impossible.  An  experiment  of  this  kind  has  in  reality 
been  contrived  and  successfully  carried  out  by  Schultaie,  of  Berlin.' 

This  olraerver  prepared  an  infusion  containing  organic  substances 
in  solution,  and  inclosed  it  in  a  glass  flask  (Fig.  162,  a)  of  such  a 
sise,  that  the  infusion  filled  about  one-half  the  entire  capacity  of  the 
vessel  The  mouth  of  the  flask  was  fitted  with  an  air-tight  stoppei* 
provided  with  two  holes,  through  which  Were  passed  narrow  glass 
tubes  bent  at  right  angles.  To  each  of  these  tubes  was  attached  a 
potass  apparatus  (6,  c),  similar  to  those  used  for  condensing  carbonic 
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Fig.  152. 


9chiilti^>  ^xporinKtnt  on  Spovta- 

XBODB  Gf.X  ERATIOX. — a    Flank  COO - 

mining  wAtcry  inftanlon.  6.  Potima  ap- 
paratui  conrainlng  nnlphnrie  acid.  e. 
Potaw  apparatus  containing  canitie  po- 
laai. 


acid  in  organic  analyses.    One  of  these  (a)  waii  filled  witheoHft 
trated  sulphuric  acid,  the  other  (&)  with  a  solution  of  cansuepoua 

The  flask   with  the  organic  inbiii 
having   been    sabjecled  to  i  bnSi! 
temperature,  in  order  to  destro?  w 
living    germs    which    it  might  e» 
tain,  the    stopper   was    inserted,  ni 
the  whole  apparatus  exposed  to  ik 
light,  at  the  ordinary  sarnmer  tempn 
ture.  The  connections  of  the  ippms 
being  perfectly  tight,  no  air  cooU  pe» 
trate  into  the  flask,  except  bj  pMu; 
through  either  the  sulphuric  add  or 
the  potass;  either  of  which  would  ntw 
and  destroy  any  organic  germs  vhid 
might  be  suspended  in  it.    Every  daj 
a  fresh  supply  of  air  was  introdocel 
into  the  flask  by  drawing  itthroogi 
the  tubes  i,  c;  and  in  this  way  the  atmospheric  air  above  the  infu- 
sion was  constantly  renewed,  while  at  the  same  time  the  introdncboa 
of  living  germs  from  without  was  effectually  prevented. 

Schultze  kept  this  apparatus  under  his  observation,  as  above,  firom 
the  last  of  May  till  the  first  of  August;  frequently  examining  the 
edges  of  the  fluid  with  a  lens,  through  the  sides  of  the  glass  jar, 
but  without  ever  detecting  in  it  any  traces  of  living  organisms.  At 
the  end  of  that  period  the  flask  was  opened,  and  the  fluid  which  it 
contained  subjected  to  direct  examination,  equally  without  itak 
It  was  then  exposed,  in  the  same  vessel  and  in  the  same  situatioo 
as  before,  to  the  free  access  of  the  atmosphere,  and  at  the  end  uf 
two  or  three  days  it  was  found  to  be  swarming  with  infusoria. 

It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  the  infusoria  cannot  be  r^[arded  a 
produced  by  spontaneous  generation,  but  must  be  considered  u 
originating  in  the  usual  manner  from  germs;  since  they  do  not 
make  their  appearance  in  the  watery  infusion,  when  the  accidental 
introduction  of  germs  from  without  has  been  efiectually  prsvBUlsdi 


f 


Animal  and  Yegbtable  Parasites. — This  very 
group  of  organized  bodies  is  distinguished  by  the 
live  either  upon  the  surface  or  in  the  interior  of 
vegetable  organisms.   Thus,  the  mislktoe  fixes  itmU 
of  aged  trees ;  the  Oidium  albicans  vegetates 
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&oe8  of  the  mouth  and  pharynx ;  the  Boirylis  Ba$sima  attacks  the 
body  of  the  silkworm,  and  plants  itself  in  its  tissues;  while  many 
speoies  of  tremaUnd  toartns  live  attached  to  the  gills  of  fish  and  of 
water-lizards. 

These  parasites  are  usually  nourished  by  the  fluids  of  the  animal 
whose  body  they  inhabit.  Each  particular  species  of  parasite  is 
found  to  inhabit  the  body  of  a  particular  species  of  animal,  and  is 
not  found  elsewhere.  They  are  met  with,  moreover,  as  a  general 
rule,  only  in  particular  organs,  or  even  in  particular  parts  of  a  single 
organ.  Thus  the  Tricocephalus  dispar  is  found  only  in  the  csocum ; 
the  Strongylus  gigas  in  the  kidney ;  the  Distoma  hepaticum  in  the 
biliary  passages.  The  Distoma  variegatum  is  found  only  in  the 
lungs  of  the  green  frog,  the  Distoma  cylindraceum  in  those  of  the 
brown.  The  Taenia  solium  is  found  in  the  intestine  of  the  human 
subject  in  certain  parts  of  Europe,  while  the  Taenia  lata  occurs  ex- 
clusively in  others.  It  appears,  therefore,  as  though  some  local 
oombihation  of  conditions  were  necessary  to  the  production  of  these 
parasites;  and  they  have  been  supposed,  accordingly,  to  originate 
by  spontaneous  generation  in  the  localities  where  they  are  exclu- 
sively known  to  exist. 

A  little  consideration  will  *show,  however,  that  the  above  condi- 
tions are  not,  properly  speaking,  necessary  or  sufficient  for  the 
produetionj  but  only  for  the  devebpment  of  these  parasites.  All  the 
parasites  mentioned  above  reproduce  their  species  by  generation. 
They  have  male  and  female  organs,  and  produce  fertile  eggs,  often 
in  great  abundance.  The  eggs  contained  in  a  single  female  Ascaris 
are  to  be  counted  by  thousands ;  and  in  a  tapeworm,  it  is  said,  even 
by  millions.  Now  these  eggs,  in  order  that  they  may  be  hatched 
and  produce  new  individuals,  require  certain  special  conditions 
which  are  favorable  for  their  development ;  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  seeds  of  plants  require,  for  their  germination  and  growth,  a 
certain  kind  of  soil  and  a  certain  supply  of  warmth  and  moisture. 
It  is  accordingly  no  more  surprising  that  the  Ascaris  vermicularis 
should  inhabit  the  rectum,  and  the  Ascaris  lumbricoides  the  ileum, 
than  that  the  Lobelia  inflata  should  grow  only  in  dry  pastures,  and 
the  Lobelia  cardinalis  by  the  side  of  running  brooks.  The  lichens 
flourish  on  the  exposed  surfaces  of  rocks  and  stone  walls ;  while 
the  fungi  vegetate  in  darkness  and  moisture,  on  the  decaying  trunks 
of  dead  trees.  Yet  no  one  imagines  these  viegetables  to  be  spon- 
taneously generated  from  the  soil  which  they  inhabit.  The  truth  is 
simply  this,  that  if  the  animal  or  vegetable  germ  be  deposited  in  a 
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locality  which  affords  the  requisite  conditions  for  its  derdopiH?, 
it  becomes  developed ;  otherwise  not.     Each  female  Asctris  pr<> 
duces,  as  we  have  stated  above,  many  thousands  of  o?i.  Nov, 
though  the  chances  are  very  great  against  any  particular  one  o! 
these  ova  being  accidentally  transported  into  the  intestinal  can!  a 
another  individual,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  there  are  many  caoaeip 
operation  by  which  some  of  them  might  be  so  transported.   Bjti: 
the  greater  number  undoubtedly  perish,  from  not  meeting  witbtt 
conditions  necessary  for  their  development.    One  in  a  thuaaanlfr 
perhaps  one  in  a  million,  is  accidentally  introduced  into  the  boij 
of  another  individual,  and  consequently  becomes  developed  ther; 
into  a  perfect  Ascaris. 

The  circumstance,  therefore,  that  particular  parasites  are  confine<i 
to  particular  localities,  presents  no  greater  difficulty  as  to  their 
mode  of  reproduction,  than  the  same  fact  regarding  other  anima! 
and  vegetable  organisms. 

Neither  is  there  any  difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  introdoetion 
of  parasitic  germs  into  the  interior  of  the  body.     The  air  and  tk 
food  offer  a  ready  means  of  entrance  into  the    respiratory  an^ 
<ligestive  passages;  and,  a  parasite  once  introduced  into  the  intestiof. 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  accounting  for  its  presence  in  any  of  dn 
ducts  leading  from  or  opening  into  the  alimentary  canal.    Some 
parasites  are  known  to  insinuate  themselves  directly  undemeatn 
the  surface  of  the  skin;  as  the  Pulex  penetrans  or  "chiggo'of 
South  America,  and  the  Ixodes  Americana  or  "tick."    Other*, 
like  the  (Estrus  bovis,  penetrate  the  integument  for  the  purpose  of 
depositing  their  eggs  in  the  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue.    Some 
may  even  gain  an  entrance  into  the  bloodvessels,  and  circulate  in 
this  way  all  over  the  body.    Thus  the  Filaria  rubella  is  found  aliTe 
in  the  bloodvessels  of  the  frog;  and  a  species  of  Spiroptera  in  those 
of  the  dog.     It  is  easy  to  see,  therefore,  how,  by  such  means,  para- 
^^itic  germs  may  be  conveyed  to  any  part  of  the  body;  and  mav 
even  be  deposited,  by  accidental  arrest  of  the  circulation,  in  the 
substance  of  the  solid  organs. 

The  most  serious  difficulty,  however,  in  the  way  of  aoooaotiDg 
for  the  production  of  parasitic  organisms,  was  that  presented  by  tlie 
existence  of  a  class  known  as  the  encysted  or  sexlen  entoioai  TImk 
parasites  for  the  most  part  occupy  the  interior  of  the  solid  Ofgaas 
and  tissues,  into  which  they  could  not  have  gained  ■nnoM  fcjtlw 
mucous  canals.  Thus  the  Coenurus  cerebralis  is  fband  imbedded 
in  the  substance  of  the  brain,  the  Trichina  spiralis  botwooQ  Uw 
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Fig.  153. 


fibres  of  the  voluntary  muBcles,  ami  the  Cyslicercua  celluiosie  in  the 
areolar  tissue  of  various  parts  of  the  body.  They  are  alao  distin- 
guished from  all  other  paraaites  by  two  peculiar  characters.  First, 
they  are  inclosed  in  a  distinct  cyst,  with  which  they  have  no  organio 
connection  and  from  which  they  may  be  readily  separated;  and  se- 
condly, they  have  no  genera- 
tive organs,  nor  is  there  any 
apparent  difference  between 
the  sexes.  The  Trichina  epi- 
ralis,  for  example  (Fig,  153), 
is  inclosed  in  an  ovoid  or 
spindle-shaped  cyst,  swollen 
ID  the  middle  and  tapering  at 
each  extremity,  with  a  round- 
ed cavity  in  its  central  por-  bi,  „(  ham.n  ipbjMi.  vii|i>iii<^iTdii.mst>r>. 
tion,  in  which  the  worm  lies 

coiled  up  in  a  spiral  form.     The  worm  itself  has  neither  testicles 
nor  ovaries,  nor  does  it  present  any  trace  of  a  sexual  organization. 

Now  we  have  seen  that  it  is  easy  to  account  for  the  conveyance 
of  these  or  any  other  parasites  into  the  interior  of  vascular  organs 
and  tissues;  the  eggs  from  which  they  are  produced  being  trans- 
ported by  the  bloodvessels  to  any  part  of  the  body,  and  there 
retained  by  a  Ijcal  arrest  of  the  oapillary  circulation.  In  the  case 
of  the  encysted  entozoa,  however,  we  have  a  much  greater  diffi- 
culty; since  these  paraaites  are  entirely  without  sexual  organs  or 
generative  apparatus  of  any  sort,  nor  have  they  ever  been  dis- 
covered in  the  act  of  producing  eggs,  or  of  developing  in  any 
manner  a  progeny  similar  to  themselves.  It  appears,  accordingly, 
difBcult  to  understand  how  animals,  which  are  without  a  sexual 
apparatus,  should  have  been  produced  by  sexual  generation.  As 
it  is  certain  that  they  can  have  no  progeny,  it  would  seem  equally 
evident  that  they  must  have  been  produced  without  a  parentage. 

This  difficulty,  however,  sarious  as  it  at  first  appears,  is  susceptible 
of  a  very  simple  explanation.  The  case  is  in  many  respects  analogous 
to  that  of  the  maggots,  hatched  from  the  eggs  of  flies  in  putrefying 
meat.  These  maggots  are  also  without  sexual  organs;  for  they 
are  still  imperfectly  developed,  and  io  a  kind  of  embryonic  condi- 
tion. It  is  only  after  their  metamorphosis  into  perfect  insects,  that 
generative  organs  are  developed  and  a  distinction  between  the 
sexes  manifests  itself.  This  is,  indeed,  more  or  less  the  case  with 
all  animals  and  with  all  vegetables.     The  blossom,  whii:h  is  the 
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aexasl  sppantas  of  the  plant,  does  not  appear,  u  a  gnmli^  | 
nnUl  the  growth  of  the  vegetable  has  ooDtioaed  for  a  certun  im.  1 
aod  it  has  aoqoired  a  oertain  age  and  strength.  Even  in  thehua  | 
Bohject  the  sexual  organs,  though  present  at  birth,  are  adUnj  1 
imperfectly  developed  as  to  size,  and  altogether  iDaotire  in  ta^  I 
tioD.  It  is  only  later  that  these  organs  acquire  their  foil  gtoti,  I 
and  the  sexual  characters  become  complete.  In  very  maoycf  di  I 
lower  animals  the  sezoal  organs  are  entirely  absent  at  birth,  iM  I 
appear  only  at  a  later  period  of  development. 

Hov  the  encysted  or  sexless  entozoa  are  simply  the  undevdopid  I 
yoQDg  of  other  parasites  which  propagate   by  sexual  genenboi: 
the  detached  membrane  in  which  they  are  enveloped  being  eilks 
the  external  membrane  of  the  egg,  not  yet  ruptured,  or  ebe  a  I 
adventitious  cyst  formed  round  the  paraaitio    embryo.    Tbea  { 
embryos  have  come,  either  accidentally,  or  in  the  natural  ooniasol 
their  migrations,  to  a  situation  which  is  at 
suitable  for  their  complete  development.  Theii 
development  is  accordingly  arrrated  before  ii 
arrives  at  maturity;   and    the  parasite  new 
reeches  the  adult  condition,  until  removed  Eroo 
the  situation  in  which  it  has  been  placed,  and 
transported  to  a  more  favorable  locality. 

The  above  explanation  has  been  demcn- 
strated  to  be  the  true  one,  more  particalarlj 
with  regard  to  the  Ttenia,  or  tapeworm,  mi 
several  varieties  of  Cysticerous.  The  Tfama 
(Fig.  164)  is  a  parasite  of  which  diflbrent  apedcs 
are  found  in  the  intestine  of  the  hnman  nbject, 
the  dog,  cat,  fox,  and  other  of  the  lower  animala 
Its  upper  extremity,  termed  the  "head,"  ODn> 
sists  of  a  nearly  globular  mass,  preaenting  upon 
its  lateral  surfaces  a  set  of  four  mnaoular  dislu, 
or  "suckers,"  and  termiuating  anteriorly  in  a 
conical  projection  which  is  provided  with  a 
crown  of  curved  processes  or  hooks,  by  wkidi 
the  parasite  attaches  itself  to  the  intestinal 
mucous  membrane.  To  this  "head"  saooeed* 
a  slender  ribbon-shaped  neck,  which  ia  at  first 
smooth,  but  which  soon  becomes  transversely 
wrinkled,  and  aAerward  divided  into  distinct 
rectangular  pieces  or  "  articulatiooa"     These 
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VrtiaalatioiM  maltiplj  by  t  prooeaa  ot  sncoeuive  growth  or  bacl- 

jing;  from  ^^e  wrinkled  portion  of  the  n«ck ;  and  are  constantly 

^IWBOTed  farthsr  and  farther  froia<  their  point  of  origin  bj  new 

OM*  fbrmed  behind  theni.     As  they  gradually  desoend,  by  the 

pVQoen  of  growth,  farther  down  the  body  of  the  tapeworm,  they 

baeome  larger  and  begin  to  exhibit  a  sexoal  apparatna,  developed 

'  io  their  interior.     In  each  fully  formed  articulation  there  are  con- 

^  ttrined  both  male  and  female  organs  of  generation ;  and  the  matare 

aggs,  which  are  produced  in  great  numbers,  are  thrown  off  to- 

'  gether  with  the  articulation  itself  from  the  lower  extremity  of  the 

tapeworm.    Since  the  articulations  are  successively  produced,  aa 

wa  have  mentioned  above,  by  budding  from  the  neck  and  the  back 

fMTt  of  the  bead,  the  parasite  cannot  be  eSectoally  dislodged  by 

ttdcing  away  any  portion  of  the  body,  however  large;  since  it  ia 

•obsequently  reproduced  from  the  head,  and  continues  its  growth 

a*  before.    But  if  the  head  itself  be  removed  from  the  intestine,  no 

ftarther  reproduction  of  the  articulations  can  take  plaoe. 

The  Cffslicercut  is  an  encysted  parasite,  different  varieties  of  which 
•ra  found  in  the  liver,  the  peritoneum,  and  the  meshes  of  the  areolar 
tissue  in  various  parts  of  the  body.  It  consists  (Fig.  165),  first,  of 
a  globular  sac,  or  cyst  (a),  which  is  not  adherent  to  the  tissues  of 
the  organ  in  which  the  parasite  is  found,  but  may  be  easily  sepo* 
rated  from  them.     In  its  interior  is  found  another  sao  (6),  lying 
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loose  in  the  cavity  of  the  former,  and  filled  with  a  serous  fluid. 
This  second  sac  presents,  at  one  point  upon  its  surface,  a  puckered 
depression,  leading  into  a  long,  narrow  canal  (c).  This  canal,  which 
is  formed  by  an  involution  of  the  walls  of  the  second  sac,  presents 
at  its  bottom  a  stnatl  globular  mass,  like  the  head  of  the  Teenia, 
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pTOTided  with  suckers  sod  hooka,  and  supported  upon  i  Am 
slender  neck.  If  the  outer  investing  sao  be  removed,  the  auni 
canal  just  described  may  be  everted  by  careful  nmnipii]atioi,«i 
the  parasite  will  then  appei^as  in  Fig.  156,  with  the  head  and  wk 
resembling  those  of  a  T»nia,  but  terminating  behind  in  a  dropsol 
Rac-like  swelling,  instead  of  the  chain  of  articulations  whidi  m 
characteristic  of  the  fully  formed  tapeworm. 

Now  it  has  been  shown,  by  the  experiments  of  KiicheomeiiB; 
Siebold,  and  others,  that  the  Cysticercus  is  only  the  imperfeedf 
developed  embryo,  or  young  of  the  T»nia.     If  the  mature  cggtf 
the  Taenia  be  conveyed  into  the  intestine  of  another  animal  ofwii- 
hir  species,  it  hatches;  and  the  globular  mass  or  head  which  ispio- 
duced  from  it,  after  fixing  itself  to  the  muoous  membrane,  prodi 
the  long,  tape-like  series  of  articulations^  by  the  process  of 
sive  growth,  or  budding,  already  described.     But  if  the  same  egg 
find  its  way  accidentally  into  the  cellular  tissue,  the  peritoneaia,  or 
the  liver,  situations  which  are  unnatural  to  it  and  unfavorable  to 
its  ^development,  it  is  not  hatched.    The  head  remains  r^netod 
within  the  neck,  as  in  Fig.  155,  and  still  covered  with  the  extmiil 
membrane  of  the  egg,  or  investing  cyst 

Prof.  Siebold  found  the  head  of  the  Cysticercus  fasciolaris,  met 
with  in  the  liver  of  rats  and  mice,  presenting  so  close  a  reaeiD- 
blance  to  the  T»nia  crassicoUis,  inhabiting  the  intestine  of  tbectt, 
ftiat  he  was  led  to  believe  the  two  parasites  to  be  identical.    This 
identity  was,  in  fact,  proved  by  the  experiments  of  Kiichenmei^ler; 
and  Siebold  afterward  demonstrated'  the  same   relation  to  exlA 
between  the  Cysticercus  pisiformis,  found  in  the  peritoneum  of  ralh 
bitSj  and  the  Taenia  serrata,  from  the  intestine  of  the  ddg.    Thii^ 
experimeiier  succeeded  in  administering  to  4og8  a  quantity  of  the 
cysticerci,  fresh  froni  the  body  of  the  rabbit,  mixed  with  milk ;  ami 
on  killing  the  dogs,  at  various  periods  after  the  meal,  from  three 
hours  to  eight  weeks,  he  found  the  cysticerci  in  various  stages  of 
development  in  the  intestine,  and  finally  converted   into  the  full 
grown  Taenia,  with  complete  articulations  and  mature  eggs. 

Dr.  Kiichenmeister'  has  also  performed  the  same  experiment,  with 
success,  on  the  human  subject.  A  number  of  cysticerci  were  admi- 
nistered to  a  criminal,  at  different  periods  before  his  execution^ 

In  Baffalo  Medical  Joarnal,  Feb.  1853 ;  also  in  Siobold  on  Tape  and  Cjntie 
Wurms,  Sjrdeuliam  trannlatiun  :  London,  1857,  p.  59. 

*  On  Animal  and  Vegetabltt  Parasites,  S/denham  Translation :   London,  18^7, 
p.  116. 
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laying  from  12  to  72  hours;  and  upon  post-mortem  examination 
%iff  the  body,  no  less  than  ten  young  tsBniae  were  found  in  the 
^NyMtestine,  four  of  which  could  be  distinctly  recognized  as  specimens 
^Wt  Taenia  solium. 

i  i^  Finally,  both  Leuckart  and  Kiichenmeister'  have  shown,  on  the 
^  l^lher  hand,  that  the  eggs  of  Taenia  solium,  introduced  into  the  body 
'  of  the  pig,  will  give  rise  to  the  development  of  Cysticercus  cellulosse; 
i  tiios  demonstrating  that  the  two  kinds  of  parasites  are  identical  in 
I  ilieir  nature,  and  diifer  only  in  the  manner  and  degree  of  their 
I   development. 

There  remains,  accordingly,  no  good  reason  for  believing  that 
mven  the  encysted  parasites  are  produced  by  spontaneous  genera- 
-lion.  Whatever  obscurity  may  hang  round  the  origin  or  reproduc- 
tion of  any  class  or  species  of  animals,  the  direct  investigations  of 
the  physiologist  always  tend  to  show  that  they  do  not^  in  reality, 
form  any  exception  to  the  general  law  in  this  respect;  and  the  only 
pinion  which  is  admissible,  from  the  facts  at  present  within  our 
knowledge,  is  that  organized  beings^  animal  and  vegelable,  wJierever  ihty 
may  be  founds  are  always  the  progeny  of  previously  existing  parents. 

I  Op  oit.,  p.  120. 
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CHAPTER    II. 


ON   SEXUAL  GENERATION,  AND    THE    MODE  Of  III  | 
ACCOMPLISHMENT. 


Fig.  107. 


Thb  fanction  of  generatioD  is  performed  hy  means  of  two  Kb  4  I 
organs,  each  of  which  gives  origin  to  a  peculiar  product,  c&pablt  i  \ 
aoiting  with  the  other  so  as  to  prodace  a  sew  individnal.    TInk 
two  sets  of  orgaDS,  belonging  to  At 
two  difibrent  sexes,  are  called  tb«  nde  ' 
and  female  organs  of  generation.   IV 
female  organs  prodace  a  globnhir  \>oij 
called  the  germ,  or  effg,  which  is  capaiik 
of  being  developed   into  the  bod;  cf 
the  young  animal  or  plant;  the  mk 
organs  produce  a  substance  which  ii 
necessary  to  fecundate  the  germ,  aod 
enable  it  to  go  through  with  its  natnnl 
growth  and  derelopoient. 

Sucb  are  the  only  essential  and  ant 
versal  characters  of  the  organs  of  gem- 
ration.  These  organs,  however,  exhibit 
various  additions  and  modificatioDB  ii 
different  classes  of  organized  beingi, 
while  they  show  throughout  the  aame 
fundamental  and  essential  charactera. 
prtri-iiiii.  ixorsiog  t)<,fj.)-a.  In  the  flowenng  plants,  for  examine, 
""l^rJ  d^cl'rM.'  i^c^lT  ''"^  ^^^  blossom,  which  is  the  generative 
apparatus  (Fig.  167),  consists  first  of  a 
female  organ  containing  the  germ  (a),  situated  asuolly  upon  the 
highest  part  of  the  leaf-bearing  stalk.  This  is  surmounted  by  a 
nearly  straight  column,  termed  the  pistil  (b),  dilated  at  its  summit 
into  a  globular  expansion,  and  occupying  the  centre  of  the  flower. 
Around  it  are  arranged  several  slender  filaments,  or  stamens,  bear- 
ing upon  their  extremities  the  male  organs,  or  anthers  (c,  c).     The 
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Fig   IGS 


vbole  is  aarrounded  by  a  circle  or  crovn  of  delicate  and  brilliantly 

M^red  leaves,  termed  the  corolla' (<^,  which  is  freqaently  provided 

WHli  a  smaller  sheath  of  green  leavea  outaide,  called  the  calyx  (e). 

Vhe  anthers,  when  arrived  at  matarity,  discharge  a  fine  organic 

dvst,  called  the  pollen,  the  granules  of  which  are  caught  upon  the 

•xtremity  of  the  pistil,  and  then  penetrate  downward  through  tta 

tinaes,  until  they  reach  its  lower  extremity  and  come  in  contact 

'  with  the  germ.    The  germ  thus  fecundated,  the  process  of  genera- 

(  tioD  is  accompliabed.    The  pistil,  anthers,  and  corolla  wither  and 

All  o^  while  the  germ  increases  rapidly  in  size,  and  changes  in 

fttrm  and  texture,  until  it  ripens  into  the  mature  fruit  or  seed.    It 

k  ia  then  ready  to  be  separated  from  the  parent  stem ;  and,  if  placed 

I  w  the  proper  soil,  will  germinate  and  at  last  produce  a  new  plant 

1   Mmitar  to  the  old. 

I  In  the  above  inetflnce,  the  male  and  ft:male  organs  are  both 
I  Mtoated  upon  the  same  flower;  as  m  the  lily  the  violet  the  con- 
wolvnlus,  &c.  In  other  case^  there  are  separate  male  and  female 
flowers  upon  the  same  plant,  of  which  the  male  flowers  produce 
only  the  pollen,  the  female,  the 
germ  and  fruit.  In  others  still, 
the  male  and  female  flowers  are 
Mtnated  upon  different  plants, 
which  otherwise  resemble  each 
other,  aa  in  the  willow,  poplar, 
Aod  hemp. 

In  animals,  the  female  organs 
of  generation  are  called  ovaries, 
BDoe  it  is  in  them  that  the  egg, 
or  "ovum,"  is  produced.  The 
male  organs  are  the  leiticks, 
which  give  origin  to  the  fecun- 
dating ~  product,  or  "  seminal 
fluid,"  by  which  the  egg  is  fer- 
tilized. We  have  already  men- 
Uoned  above  that  in  the  articula-  B,,nti  AiTicnLAnair  at  T«xii 
tions  of  the  tapeworm  the  ovaries    c»*«ieoi,tn.  from  ■■»ii  iBM-tin*  or  on.— 

I  ,-  ,,  1^  d,  AiO.  Otkit  fliled  9Hh  ruB^    A.  T«»(lclfr.    e. 

and  testicles  are  developed   to-     o,,,,,,  ^^tci. 

gether.  (Fig.  158.)    The  ovary 

(a,  a,  a)  is  a  series  of  branching  follicles  terminating  in  rounded 

extremities,  and  communicating  with  each  other  by  a  central  canal. 

The  testiclt)  (ft)  i»  a  narrow,  c-onvoluted   tube,  very  much  folded 
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upon  itself,  which  opens  by  an  external  orifice  (c)  upon  the  kten\ 
border  of  the  articulation,  about  midway  between   its  two  ex- 
tremities.   The  spermatic  fluid  produced  in  the  te^iele  is  uitio- 
doced  into  the  female  generative  passage,  which  opens  at  the  aune 
spot,  and,  penetrating  deeply  into  the  interior^  comes  in  contact 
with  the  eggs,  which  are  thereby  fecundated  and  rendered  fisrtile. 
The  fertile  eggs  are  afterward  set  free  by  the  rupture  or  decay  of 
the  articulation,  and  a  vast  number  of  young  produced  by  their 
development. 

In  snails,  also,  and  in  some  other  of  the  lower  animals,  the  ovaries 
and  testicles  are  both  present  in  the  same  individual ;  so  that  these 
animals  are  sometimes  said  to  be  "  hermaphrodite,*'  or  of  double 
sex.  In  reality,  however,  it  appears  that  the  male  and  female 
organs  do  not  come  to  maturity  at  the  same  time ;  but  the  ovaries 
are  first  developed  and  perform  their  function,  after  which  the  tes- 
ticles come  into  activity  in  their  turn.  The  same  individual,  there- 
fore, is  not  both  male  and  fen)ale  at  anj  one  time;  but  is  first 
female  and  ailerward  male,  exercising  the  two  generative  functions 
at  different  ages. 

In  all  the  higher  animals,  however,  the  two  sets  of  generative 
organs  are  located   in  separate  individuals;   and  the   species  is 
consequently  divided  into  two  sexes,  male  and  female.     All  that 
is  absolutely  requisite  to  constitute  the  two  sexes  is  the  existence 
of  testicles  in  the  one,  and  of  ovaries  in  the  other.     Beside  these, 
however,  there  are,  in  most  instances,  certain  secondary  or  acces- 
sory organs  of  generation,  which  assist  more  or  less  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  process,  and  which  occasion  a  greater  difibrence 
in  the  anatomy  of  the  two  sexes.    Such  are  the  uterus  and  mam- 
mary glands  a^  the  female,  the  vesiculad  seminales  and  prostate 
of  the  male.    The  female  naturally  having  the  immediate  care  of 
the  young  after  birth,  and  the  male  being  occupied  in  providing 
food  and  protection  for  both,  there  are  also  corresponding  difier- 
cnces  in  the  general  structure  of  the  body,  which  affect  the  whole 
external  appearance  of  the  two  sexes,  and  which  even  show  them- 
selves in  their  mental  and  moral,  as  well  as  in  their  physical 
characteristics.    In  some  cases  this  difference  is  so  excessive  that 
the  male  and  female  would  never  be  recognized  as  belonging  to  the 
same  species,  unless  they  were  seen  in  company  with  each  other. 
Not  to  mention  some  extreme  instances  of  this  an^ong  insects  and 
other  invertebrate  animals,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  refer  to  the  well 
known  examples  of  the  ct>ck  and  the  hen,  the  lion  and  lioness,  the 
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buck  and  the  doe.  In  the  human  species,  also,  the  distinction 
between  the  sexes  shows  itself  in  the  mental  constitution,  the  dis- 
position, habits,  and  pursuits,  as  well  as  in  the  general  conforma- 
tion of  the  body,  and  the  peculiarities  of  external  appearance. 

We  shall  now  study  more  fully  the  character  of  the  male  and 
female  organs  of  generation,  together  with  their  products,  and  the 
manner  in  which  these  are  discharged  from  the  body,  and  brought 
into  relation  with  each  other. 
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CHAPTER    III. 


ON   THE   EGO,    AND    THE    FEMALE    OROANSOt 
GENERATION. 


Kg.  159. 


The  egg  is  a  globular  body  which  varies  considerably  ii 
different  classes  of  animals,  according  to  the  peculiar  oiHiditin  I 
under  which  its  development  is  to  take  place.  In  the  frog  it  as-  I 
surea  ^^  of  an  inch,  in  the  lamprey  g'(,  in  quoHmpeds  and  iattt  I 
human  species  ^\^.  It  consists,  first,  of  a  membraooiu  exttml  I 
sac  or  envelope,  the  vitelline  membrane;  and  secondly,  of  a  spbericd 
mass  inclosed  in  its  interior,  called  the  vitelbis. 

The  vitelline  membrane  in  birds  and  reptiles  is  very  thin,  i 
ing  often  not  more  than  tsods  oi&n  inch  in  thickness, and  iaitthc 
same  time  of  s  somewhat  fibroos  textore. 
In  man  and  the  higher  animals,  on  iba 
contrary,  it  is  perfectly  smooth,  stroctnn' 
less  and  transparent,  and  is  about  j^nif 
an  inch  in  thickness.  NotwitbsModiif 
its  delicate  and  transparent  appearanoe^  it 
bos  a  considerable  degree  of  resiataiM 
and  elasticity.  The  egg  of  the  bnmu 
subject,  for  example,  may  be  peroeptibl; 
BcHtK  fiTUB.  iiiixiiiani  w  flattened  out  under  the  microscope  bj 
diin.t*n.  a.  viniiine  ~™i>r»D..  prcssing  With  the  point  of  a  needle  upoa 
AOwB.".!'!.™."'"""'  the  slip  of  glass  which  covers  it;  but  it 
still  remains  anbroken,  and  when  tba 
pressure  is  removed,  readily  resumes  its  globular  form,  "fl^hen  tba 
egg  is  somewhat  flattened  under  the  microscope  in  this  way,  by 
pressure  of  the  glass  slip,  the  apparent  thickness  of  the  vitelline 
membrane  is  increased,  and  it  then  appears  (Fig.  159)  as  a  falber 
wide,  colorless,  and  pellucid  border  or  zone,  surrounding  the  gmiB> 
lar  and  opaque  vitellus.  Owing  to  this  appearance,  it  has  son*- 
times  received  the  name  of  the  "zona  pelluoida."  The  dhm  if 
vitelline  membrane,  however,  is  the  one  more  generaD* 
Hnd  is  also  the  more  appropriate  of  the  two. 
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The  vUelluB  (A),  ia  a  globular,  wtni-sotid  maas,  contained  within 
Iw  vitelline  membrane.  It  consists  of  a  colorless  albaminoid  sub* 
■tetoe,  with  an  abundance  of  minute  molecales  and  o]eag;inonfl 
gisnules  scattered  through  it.  These  minute  oleaginoaa  masses 
IpTe  to  the  Titellus  a  partially  opaque  and  granalar  aspect  nnder 
Ab  microscope.    Imbedded  in  the  ritellus,  usually  near  its  surfoce 

"  Mkd  almost  immediately  beneath  the  vitelline  membrane,  there  ia  a 

.  olear,  colorless,  transparent  vesicle  (c)  of  a  rounded  form,  known 
M  the  germinalive  vmcle.  In  the  egg  of  the  human  subject  and  of 
^e  quadrupeds,  this  vesicle  measures  gJa  to  |J,  of  an  inch  in 

4  diameter.    It  presents  upon  its  surface  a 

^  4>rk  spot,  like  a  nucleua  ((f),  which  is  known  ^8- 1^- 

^  hj  the  name  of  the  germintUive  spot.    The 

^    germinative  vesicle,   with  its  nucleus-like 

I    ipct,  ia   often    partially  concealed  by  the 

,  granules  of  the  vitellus  by  which  it  is  sur- 
tonnded,  but  it  may  always  be  discovered 
by  careful  examination. 

If  the  egg  be  ruptured  by  excessive  pres-      Ho»i»  utem,  nptand  tf 
■ure  under  the  microscope,  the  vitcllua  is    p.nuiir 'iiwim.  tk«  (hbih- 
■eeo  to  have  a  gelatinous  consiatency.    It    ii"»e.ieijMa,.odth»MiieMfc 
ia  gradually  expelled   from  the  vitelline    bna*. 
oanty,  but  still  retains  the  granules  and  oil 

globules  entangled  in  its  substance.  (Fig.  ItK).)  The  edges  of  the 
fractured  vitelline  membrane,  under  these  circumstances,  present  a 
amooth  and  nearly  straight  outline,  without  any  appearance  of 
laoeralion  or  of  a  fibrous  structara.  The  membrane  is,  to  all  ap- 
pearance, perfectly  homogeneous. 

The  most  essential  constituent  of  the  e^  is  the  vitellus.  It  is 
from  the  vitellus  that  the  body  of  the  embryo  will  afterward  be 
formed,  and  the  organs  of  the  new  individual  developed.  The 
vitelline  membrane  is  merely  a  protective  inclosure,  intended  to 
protect  the  vitellus  from  injury,  and  enable  it  to  retain  its  figure 
during  the  early  periods  of  development. 

The  egg,  aa  above  described,  consists  therefore  of  a  simple 
vitellus  of  minnte  size,  and  a  vitelline  membrane  inclosing  iL  It 
ia  such  an  egg  which  is  found  in  the  human  subject,  the  quadru- 
peds, moat  aquatic  reptiles,  very  many  fish,  and  some  invertebrate 
In  nearly  all  those  species,  in  fact,  where  the  fecundated 
)  deposited  and  hatched  in  the  water,  as  well  as  those  in 
B  retained  in  the  body  of  the  female  until  the  develop- 
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ment  of  the  young  is  completed,  such  an  egg  as  above  described  is 
sufficient  for  the  formation  of  the  embryo;  since  daring  its  develop- 
ment it  can  absorb  freely,  either  from  the  water  in  wbicfa  it  floats, 
or  from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  female  generative  organs,  the 
requisite  supply  of  nutritious  fluids.  But  in  birds  and  in  the 
terrestrial  reptiles.. such  as  lizards,  tortoises,  &C.,  where  the  eggs 
are  expelled  from  the  body  of  the  female  at  an  early  period,  and 
incubated  on  land,  there  is  no  external  source  of  nutrition,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  support  of  the  young  animal  daring  its  development 
Tn  these  instances  accordingly  the  vitellus,  or  "yolk/*  as  it  is  called, 
is  of  very  large  size ;  and  the  bulk  of  the  egg  is  still  further  in- 
creased by  the  addition,  within  the  femide  generative  passages,  of 
layers  of  albumen  and  various  external  flbrous  and  calcareous 
envelopes.  The  essential  constituents  of  the  egg,  however,  still 
remain  the  same  in  character,  and  the  process  of  embryonic  develop- 
ment follows  the  same  general  laws  as  in  other  cases. 

The  eggs  are  produced  in  the  interior  of  certain  organs,  situated 
in  the  abdominal  cavity,  called  the  ovaries.  These  organs  consist 
of  a  number  of  globular  sacs,  or  follicles,  known  as  the  ^'OraafiaD 
follicles,"  each  one  of  which  contains  a  single  egg.  The  follicles 
are  connected  with  each  other  by  a  quantity  of  vascular  areolar 
tissue,  which  binds  them  together  into  a  well  defined  and  consistent 
mass,  covered  upon  its  exterior  by  a  layer  of  peritoneum.  The 
egg  has  sometimes  been  spoken  of  as  a  "  product,"  or  even  as  a 
"secretion"  of  the  ovary.  Nothing  can  be  more  inappropriate, 
however,  than  to  compare  the  egg  with  a  secretion,  or  to  regard  the 
ovary  as  in  any  respect  resembling  a  glandular  organ.  The  egg  is 
simply  an  organized  body,  growing  in  the  ovary  like  a  tooth  in  its 
follicle,  and  forming  a  constituent  part  of  the  body  of  the  female. 
It  is  destined  to  be  finally  separated  from  its  attachments  and  thrown 
off;  but  until  that  time,  it  is,  properly  speaking,  a  part  of  the 
ovarian  texture,  and  is  nourished  like  any  other  portion  of  the 
female  organism. 

The  ovaries,  accordingly,  since  they  are  directly  concerned  in 
the  production  of  the  eggs,  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  essential 
parts  of  the  female  generative  apparatus.  Beside  them,  however, 
there  are  usually  present  certain  other  organs,  which  play  a  secon- 
dary or  accessory  part  in  the  process  of  generation.  The  most 
important  of  these  accessory  organs  are  two  symmetrical  tubes,  or 
ovidvcta^  which  are  destined  to  receive  the  eggs  at  their  internal 
extremity  and  convey  them  to  the  external  generative  orifice.     The 
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macouB  membrane  lining  the  oviducts  ia  ftlso  inteaded  to  supply 
certain  secretions  during  the  passage  of  the  egg,  which  are  requi- 
site either  to  complete  its  structure,  or  to  provide  for  the  nutrition 
of  the  embryo. 

In  the  frog,  for  example,  the  oviduct  commences  at  the  upper 
part  of  the  abdomen  by  a  rather  wide  orifice,  which  communicates 
directly  with  the  peritoneal  cavity.  It 
soon  aller  contracts  to  a  narrow  tube, 
and  pursues  a  zigzag  course  down  the 
side  of  the  abdomen  (Fig.  161),  folded 
upon  itself  in  convolutions,  like  the 
small  intestine,  until  it  opens,  near  its 
fellow  of  the  opposite  side,  into  the 
"  cloaca,"  or  lower  part  of  the  intestinal 
canal.  The  oviducts  present  the  same 
general  characters  with  those  described 
above,  in  nearly  all  species  of  reptiles 
and  birds;  though  there  are  some  modi- 
fications, in  particular  instances,  which 
do  not  require  any  special  notice. 

The  ovaries,  aa  well  as  the  egg  which 
they  contain,  undergo  at  particular  sea- 
sons a  periodical  development  or  increase 
in  growth.  If  we  examine  the  female 
frog  in  the  latter  part  of  summer  or  the 
fall,  we  shall  find  the  ovaries  presenting 

the  appearance  of  small  clusters  of  minute  and  nearly  colorless 
eggs,  the  smaller  of  which  are  perfectly  transparent  and  not  over 
T^g  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  But  in  the  early  spring,  when  the 
Beaaon  of  reproduction  approaches,  the  ovaries  will  be  found  in- 
creased to  four  or  five  times  their  former  si2«,  and  forming  lai^ 
lobulated  masses,  crowded  with  dark-colored  opaque  eggs,  measur- 
ing t'j  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  At  the  approach  of  tbe  generative 
season,  in  all  the  lower  animals,  a  certain  number  of  the  eggs,  which 
were  previously  in  an  imperfect  and  inactive  condition,  begin  to  in- 
crease in  size  and  become  somewhat  altered  in  structure.  The  vitel- 
lus  more  especially,  which  was  before  colorless  and  transparent, 
becomes  granular  in  texture  as  well  as  increased  in  volume;  and 
assumes  at  the  same  time,  in  many  species  of  animals,  a  black, 
brown,  yellow,  or  orange  color.  In  the  human  subject,  however, 
29 
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the  change  oonsisto  only  in  an  increase  of  size  and  g^nUlatioa, 
withoQt  any  remarkable  alteration  of  color. 

The  eggs,  as  thej  ripen  in  this  way,  becoming  enlarged  and 
changed  in  texture,  gradaally  distend  the  Graafian  follicles  and 
project  from  the  surface  of  the  ovary.  At  last,  when  fully  ripe, 
they  are  discharged  by  a  rupture  of  the  walls  of  the  follicles,  and, 
passing  into  the  oviducts,  are  conveyed  by  them  to  the  external 
generative  orifice,  and  there  expelled.  In  this  way,  as  successive 
seasons  come  round,  successive  crops  of  eggs  enlarge,  ripen,  leave 
the  ovaries,  and  are  discharged.  Those  which  are  to  be  expelled 
at  the  next  generative  epoch  may  always  be  recognized  by  their 
greater  degree  of  development;  and  in  this  way,  in  many  animals, 
ihe  eggs  of  no  less  than  three  different  crops  may  be  recognized  in 
the  ovary  at  once,  viz.,  1st,  those  which  are  perfectly  mature  and 
ready  to  be  discharged ;  2d,  those  which  are  to  ripen  in  the  follow- 
ing season ;  and  8d,  those  which  are  as  yet  altogether  inactive  and 
undeveloped.  In  most  fish  and  reptiles,  as  well  as  in  birds,  this 
regular  process  of  maturation  and  discharge  of  eggs  takes  plsce 
but  once  a  year.  In  different  species  of  quadrupeds  it  may  take 
place  annually,  semi-annually,  bimonthly,  or  even  monthly;  but 
in  every  instance  it  recurs  at  regular  intervals,  and  exhibits  accord- 
ingly, in  a  marked  degree,  the  periodic  character  which  we  have 
seen  to  belong  to  most  of  the  other  vital  phenomena. 

Action  of  the  Oviducts  and  FeinaU  Generative  Passages. — In  frogs 
and  lizards,  the  ripening  and  discharge  of  the  eggs  take  place,  as 
above  mentioned,  in  the  early  spring.  At  the  time  of  leaving  the 
ovary,  the  eggs  consist  simply  of  the  dark  colored  and  granular 
vitellus,  inclosed  in  the  vitelline  membrane.  They  are  then  received 
by  the  inner  extremity  of  the  oviducts,  and  carried  downward  by 
the  peristaltic  movement  of  these  canals,  aided  by  the  more  power- 
ful contraction  of  the  abdominal  mus- 
Fig*  162.  cles.   During  the  passage  of  the  eggs, 

moreover,  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  oviduct  secretes  a  colorless,  viscid, 
albuminoid  substance,  which  is  depo- 
sited in  successive  layers  round  each 
'^  egg,  forming  a  thick  and  tenadoos 

matusr  Psoas'  Bnos.-n.  While    coating or cnvclope. (Fig.  162.)  Whm 
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albuminoid  matter  absorbs  the 

which  the  spawn  is  deposited,  and  swells  up  into  s 
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gelatinous  mass,  in  which  the  eggs  are  separately  imbedded.  This 
sabstanoe  supplies,  by  its  subsequent  liquefiu^n  and  absorption, 
a  certain  amount  of  nutritious  material^  during  the  development 
and  early  growth  of  the  embryo. 

In  the  terrestrial  reptiles  and  in  birds,  the  oviducts  perform  a 
still  more  important  secretory  function.  In  the  common  fowl,  the 
ovary  consists,  as  in  the  frog,  of  a  large  number  of  follid^  loosely 
connected  by  areolar  tissue,  in  which  the  eggs  can  be  seen  in  diderent 
stages  of  development.  (Fig.  IdS,  a.)  As  the  egg  which  is  approach- 
ing maturity  enlarges,  it  distends  the  cavity  of  its  follicle  and  pro- 
jects fiirther  from  the  general  surface  of  the  ovary;  so  that  it  hangs 
at  last  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  retained  only  by  the  attenuated 
wall  of  the  follicle,  and  a  slender  pedicle  through  which  run  the 
bloodvessels  by  which  its  circulation  is  supplied.  A  rupture  of  the 
follicle  then  occurs,  at  its  most  prominent  part,  and  the  egg  is  dis- 
charged from  the  lacerated  opening. 

At  the  time  of  its  leaving  the  ovary,  the  egg  of  the  fowl  consists 
of  a  large,  globular,  orange-colored  vitellus,  or  *'yolk,"  inclosed  in 
a  thin  and  transparent  vitelline  membmne.  Immediately  under- 
neath the  vitelline  membrane,  at  one  point  upon  the  surface  of  the 
vitellus,  18  a  round  white  spot,  consisting  of  a  layer  of  minute 
granules,  termed  the  *' cicatricula."  It  is  in  the  central  part  of  the 
cicatricula  that  the  germinative  vesicle  is  found  imbedded,  at  an 
early  stage  of  the  development  of  the  egg.  At  the  time  of  its 
discharge  from  the  ovary,  the  germinative  vesicle  has  usually  dis- 
appeared ;  but  the  cicatricula  is  still  a  very  striking  and  important 
part  of  the  vitellus,  as  it  is  from  this  spot  that  the  body  of  the  chick 
begins  afterward  to  be  developed. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  egg  protrudes  from  the  surface  of  the 
ovary,  it  projects  into  the  inner  orifice  of  the  oviduct ;  so  that,  when 
discharged  from  its  follicle,  it  is  immediately  embraced  by  the  upper 
or  fringed  extremity  of  this  tube,  and  commences  its  passage  down- 
ward. In  the  fowl,  the  muscular  coat  of  the  oviduct  is  highly  deve- 
loped, and  its  peristaltic  contractions  gently  urge  the  egg  from  above 
downward,  precisely  as  the  oesophagus  or  the  intestines  transport  the 
food  in  a  similar  direction.  While  passing  through  the  first  two  or 
three  inches  of  the  oviduct  (c,  (Q,  where  the  mucous  membrane  is 
smooth  and  transparent,  the  yolk  merely  absorbs  a  certain  quantity 
of  fluid,  so  as  to  become  more  flexible  and  yielding  in  consistency. 
It  then  passes  into  a  second  division  of  the  generative  canal,  in 
which  the  mucous  membrane  is  thick  and  glandular  in  texture,  and 
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18  also  tbrown  into  namerous  longitudinal  folds,  which  project  into 
the  cavity  of  the  oviduct  This  portion  of  the  oviduct  (d^  e)  extendi 
over  about  nine  inches  of  its  entire  length.  In  its  upper  part,  the 
mucous  membrane  secretes  a  viscid  material,  by  which  the  yolk  is 
encased,  and  which  soon  consolidates  into  a  gelatinous,  membranoos 
deposit;  thus  forming  a  second  homogeneous  layer,  outside  tbe 
vitelline  membrane. 

Now  the  peristaltic  movements  of  this  part  of  the  oviduct  are 
such  as  to  give  a  rotatory,  as  well  as  a  progressive  motion  to  tbe 
egg ;  and  the  two  extremities  of  the  membranous  layer  described 
above  become,  accordingly,  twisted,  in  opposite  directions,  into  two 
fine  cords,  which  run  backward  and  forward  from  the  opposite  poles 
of  the  egg.  These  cords  are  termed  the  "chalazsB,''  and  the  membrane 
with  which  they  are  connected,  the  **  chalaziferous  membrane." 

Throughout  the  remainder  of  the  second  division  of  tbe  oviduct, 
the  mucous  membrane  exudes  an  abundant,  gelatinous,  albuminoid 
substance,  which  is  deposited  in  successive  layers  round  the  yolk, 
inclosing  at  the  same  time  tbe  chalaziferous  membrane  and  tbe 
chalassad.  This  substance,  which  forms  the  so-called  albumen,  or 
**  white  of  egg,"  is  semi-solid  in  consistency,  nearly  transparent,  and 
of  a  faint  amber  color.  It  is  deposited  in  greater  abundance  in  front 
of  the  advancing  egg  than  behind  it,  and  forms  accordingly  a 
pointed  or  conical  projection  in  front,  while  behind,  its  outline  is 
rounded  off,  parallel  with  the  spherical  surfSeuse  of  the  yolk.  In  this 
way,  the  egg  acquires,  when  covered  with  its  albumen,  an  ovoid 
form,  of  which  one  end  is  round,  the  other  pointed ;  the  pointed 
extremity  being  always  directed  downward,  as  the  egg  descends 
along  the  oviduct. 

In  the  third  division  of  the  oviduct  (/),  which  is  about  three  and 
a  half  inches  in  length,  the  mucous  membrane  is  arranged  in  longi- 
tudinal folds,  which  are  narrower  and  more  closely  packed  than  in 
the  preceding  portion.  Tbe  material  secreted  in  this  part,  and  de- 
posited upon  the  egg,  condenses  into  a  firm  fibrous  covering,  com- 
posed of  three  different  layers  which  closely  embrace  the  surfiuie 
of  the  albuminous  mass,  forming  a  tough,  flexible,  semi-opaque 
envelope  for  the  whole.  These  layers  are  known  as  the  exlemal| 
middle,  and  internal  fibrous  membranes  of  the  egg. 

Finally  the  egg  passes  into  the  fourth  division  of  the  Ofp( 
which  is  wider  than  the  rest  of  the  canal,  but  only  a 
inches  in  length.    Here  the  mucous  membrane,  wIm 
mdant,  projecting,  leaf-like  villositie8,exiidei 
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in  cstoareous  salts.  The  most  external  of  the  three  membraneB 
JQSt  described  is  permeated  by  this  fluid,  and  very  soon  the  oaloare- 
oua  matter  begins  to  cryatallize  in  the  interBtices  of  its  fibres.  This 
deposit  of  calcareous  matter  goes  on,  growing  constantly  thicker 
and  more  condensed,  until  the  entire 
exleroal  membrane  is  converted  into 
a  white,  opaque,  brittle,  calcareoua 
shell,  which  incloses  the  remaining 
portions  and  protects  them  from  ex- 
ternal injury.  The  egg  is  then  driven 
outward  by  the  contraotion  of  the 
muscular  coat  through  a  narrow  por- 
tion of  the  oviduct  (A),  and,  gradually 
dilating  the  passages  by  its  conical 
extremity,  is  finally  discharged  from 
the  external  orifice. 

The  egg  (^  the  fowl,  after  it  has 
been  discharged  from  the  body,  ood- 
sists,  accordingly,  of  various  parts; 
some  of  which,  as  the  yolk  and  the 
vitelline  membrane,  entered  into  its 
original  formation,  while  the  remain- 
der have  been  deposited  round  itdnr- 
ing  its  passage  through  the  oviduct. 
On  examining  such  an  egg  (Fig.  164), 
we  find  externally  the  calcareous 
shell  (A),  while  immediately  beneath 
it  are  situated  the  middle  and  internal 
fibrous  she  11 -membranes  (e,/). 

Soon  after  the  expulsion  of  the  egg 
there  is  a  partial  evaporation  of  its 
watery  ingredients,  which  are  replaced 
by  air  penetrating  through  the  pores 
of  the  shell  at  its  rounded  extremity. 
The  air  thus  introduced  accumulates 
between  the  middle  and  internal 
fibrous  membranes  at  this  spot,  sepa- 
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rating  them  frnn  oftob  other,  and  fbnaing  a  cmvitj  or  air-chamber 
(g),  which  ia  always  found  between  the  two  Bbroua  membTaixiit 
the  rounded  end  of  the  egg.  Kezt  we  come  to  the  albanwn  or 
"white"  of  the  ^g  (d);  neiit  to  the  ohalaxiferooa  meinbnuM  and 
ohalazn  (c);  and  finally  to  the  vitelliDe  membrane  (b)  incloaiiig  the 
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yolk  (a).  After  the  expuUion  of  the  egg,  the  external  layers  of  the 
albumen  liquefy;  and  the  vitellaa,  being  Bpecifioally  lighter  than 
the  albamen,  owing  to  the  large  proportion  of  oleaginoos  matter 
whioh  it  contains,  risefl  toward  the  snrbce  of  the  9f^,  with  the  cioa- 
tricnla  uppermost.  This  part,  therefore,  presenta  itself  almoat  im- 
mediately on  breaking  open  the  egg  apon  its  lateral  soi&oe^  and  is 
placed  in  the  most  favorable  position  for  the  action  of  warmth  and 
atmospheric  air  in  the  development  of  the  chick. 

The  vitellus,  therefore,  is  still  the  essential  and  oonstitneot  portion 
of  the  egg;  while  all  the  other  parts  conaiat  either  of  nutritious  mate- 
rial, like  the  albamen,  provided  for  the  aapport  of  the  embryo^  or 
of  protective  envelopes,  like  the  shell  and  the  fibrooa  membr— ee. 

In  the  quadrupeds,  another  and  still  more  important  modifiostion 
of  the  oviducts  takes  place.  In  these  animate,  the  egg,  which  ia 
originally  very  minute  in  size,  ia  destined  to  be  retained  within  die 
generative  passages  of  the  female  daring  the  devebprnent  of  the 
embryo.  While  the  upper  part  of  the  oviduct,  therefore,  ia  qoite 
narrow,  and  intended  merely  to  transmit  the  ^g  from  the  ovaiy, 
and  to  supply  it  with  a  little  albuminoaa  secretion,  ita  lower  po- 
tions are  very  much  increased  in  size,  and  are  lined,  moreover,  with 
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a  macoiu  membnne,  bo  conrtrqoted  m  to  provide  for  the  proteotion 
and  QouriahmeBt  of  the  embryo,  daring  the  entira  period  of  geslft- 
tion.  The  upper  and  narrower  portions  of  the  ovidact  are'  known 
as  the  "Fallopian  tubes"  (Fig,  166);  while  the  lower  and  more 
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highly  developed  portions  oonstitate  the  nterus.  These  lower  por> 
tiona  unite  with  each  other  upon  the  median  line  near  their  infe- 
rior  termination,  so  as  to  form  a  central  organ,  termed  the  "  body" 
of  the  uterus ;  while  the  remaining  ununited  parte  are  known  as 
its  "oomua,"  or  "horns." 

In  the  human  subject,  the  female  generative  apparatus  present* 
the  following  pecaliarities.  The  ovaries  consist  of  Qraaflan  follioles, 
which  are  imbedded  in  a  somewhat  dense  areolar  tissue,  supplied 
with  an  abundance  of  bloodvessels.  The  entire  mass  is  oovered 
with  a  thick,  opaque,  yellowish-white  loyer  of  flbroas  tissue,  called 
the  "  albugineous  tunic."  Over  the  whole  is  a  layer  of  peritoneum, 
which  is  reflected  upon  the  vessels  which  supply  the  ovary,  and  is 
oontinuona  with  the  broad  ligaments  of  the  uterus. 

The  oviducts  commence  by  a  wide  expansion,  provided  with 
fringed  edges,  called  the  "  fimbriated  extremity  of  the  Fallopian 
tube."  The  Fallopian  tubes  themselves  are  veiy  narrow  and  con- 
voluted, and  terminate  on  each  side  in  the  upper  part  of  the  body 
of  the  uterus.  In  the  human  subject,  the  body  of  the  uterus  is  so 
much  developed  at  the  expense  of  the  corona,  that  the  Utter  hardly 
appear  to  have  an  existence;  and  in  fact  no  trace  of  them  is  visible 
externally.  But  on  opening  the  body  of  the  uterus  its  cavity  is 
seen  to  be  nearly  triangular  in  shape,  its  two  superior  angles  mo- 
ning  out  on  each  side  to  join  the  lower  extremities  of  the  Fallopian 
tubes.    This  portion  evidently  coaaists  of  the  cornua,  which  haV0 
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baen  consolidated  with  the  bodj  of  the  oteras,  and  enveloped  in 
iti  thickened  layer  of  monolar  fibres. 
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The  cavity  of  the  body  of  the  atema  tennioatefl  below  by  a  ood- 
Btrioted  portioa  termed  the  os  intemam,  by  which  it  ia  separated 
&om  the  cavi^  of  the  cervix.  These  two  cavities  are  not  only 
difEerent  from  each  other  in  shape,  but  difier  also  in  the  atractare 
of  their  mooona  membrane  and  the  fanctiona  which  it  is  destined 
to  perform. 

The  mocooB  membrane  of  the  body  of  the  ateraa  in  its  asoal 
condition  ia  smooth  and  rosy  in  color,  and  closely  adherent  to  the 
subjacent  muscular  tissue.  It  consists  of  minute  tabular  folliclei 
somewhat  similar  to  those  of  the  gastric  mucoos  membraoe,  ranged 
nde  by  side,  and  opening  by  distinct  orifices  upon  its  free  snrfiuK. 
The  secretion  of  these  follicles  ia  destined  for  the  nutrition  of  the 
embryo  during  the  earlier  periods  of  its  formation. 

The  internal  surfkce  of  the  neck  of  the  uterus,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  raised  in  prominent  ridges,  which  are  arranged  usually  in  two 
lateral  sets,  diverging  from  a  central  longitudinal  ridge;  presenting 
the  appearance  known  as  the  "arbor  vitee  uterina."  The  foUiclas 
of  this  part  of  the  uterine  mucous  membrane  are  different  in  struc- 
ture from  those  of  the  foregoing.  They  are  of  a  globular  or  sac- 
like form,  and  secrete  a  very  firm,  adhesive,  transparent  muoas, 
which  is  destined  to  block  up  the  cavity  of  the  cervix  daring  ges- 
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tation,  and  guard  against  the  accidental  displacement  of  the  egg. 
Some  of  these  follicles  are  frequently  distended  with  their  secretion, 
and  project,  as  small,  hard,  rounded  eminences,  from  the  surface 
of  the  mucous  membrane.  In  this  condition  tfaej  are  sometimes 
designated  by  the  name  of  "ovula  Nabothi,"  owing  to  their  having 
been  formerly  mistaken  for  eggs,  or  ovules. 

The  cavity  of.  the  cervix  uteri  is  terminated  below  by  a  second 
constriction,  the  "os  externum.'^  Below  this  comes  the  vagina, 
which  constitutes  the  last  division  of  the  female  generative  pas- 
sages. 

The  accessory  female  organs  of  generation  consist  therefore  of 
ducts  or  tubes,  by  means  of  which  the  egg  is  conveyed  from  within 
outward.  These  ducts  vary  in  the  degree  and  complication  of 
their  development,  according  to  the  importance  of  the  task  assigned 
to  them.  In  the  lower  orders,  they  serve  merely  to  convey  the  egg 
rapidly  to  the  exterior,  and  to  supply  it  more  or  less  abundantly 
with  an  albuminous  secretion.  In  the  higher  classes  and  in  the 
human  subject,  they  are  adapted  to  the  more  important  function  of 
retaining  the  egg  during  the  period  of  gestation,  and  of  providing 
during  the  same  time  for  the  nourishment  of  the  young  embryo. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

ON  THE  SPERMATIC  FLUID,  AND  THK  MALE  GROANS 

OF  GENERATION. 


The  mature  egg  is  not  by  itself  capable  of  being  developed  into 
the  embryo.  If  simply  discharged  from  the  ovary  and  carried 
through  the  oviducts  toward  the  exterior,  it  soon  dies  and  is  de- 
composed, like  any  other  portion  of  the  body  separated  from  its 
natural  connections.  It  is  only  when  fecundated  by  the  spermatic 
fluid  of  the  male,  that  it  is  stimulated  to  continQed  development, 
and  becomes  capable  of  a  more  complete  organixatioo. 

The  product  of  the  male  generative  organs  eonaists  of  a  colorless, 
somewhat  viscid,  and  albuminous  fluid,  containing  an  innnmerable 
quantity  of  minute  filamentous  bodies,  termed  spemuUoKoa.  Tbe 
name  spermatozoa  has  been  given  to  these  bodieSi  on  aooonnt  of 
their  exhibiting  under  the  microscope  a  very  active  and  oontino- 
ous  movement,  bearing  some  resemblance  to  that  of  certain  animal- 
cules. 

The  spermato2Soa  of  the  human  subject  (Fig.  167,  a)  are  about 
lio  of  an  inch  in  length,  according  to  the  measorements  of  Kol- 
liker.  Their  anterior  extremity  presents  a  somewhat  flattened, 
triangular-shaped  enlargement,  termed  the  "head."  The  bead  con- 
stitutes about  one-tenth  part  the  entire  length  of  the  spermato- 
zoon. The  remaining  portion  is  a  very  slender  filamentous  pro- 
longation, termed  the  "tail,"  which  tapers  gradually  backward, 
becoming  so  exceedingly  delicate  towards  its  extremity,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  be  seen  except  when  in  motion.  There  is  no  farther 
organization  or  internal  structure  to  be  detected  in  any  part  of  the 
spermatozoon ;  and  the  whole  appears  to  consist,  so  far  as  can  be 
seen  by  the  microscope,  of  a  completely  homogeneous,  tolerably 
firm,  albuminoid  substance.  The  terms  head  and  tail,  therefore, 
as  justly  remarked  by  Bergman n  and  Leuckart,'  are  not  used, 

1  Vergleiohende  rhjmiologif*.    StattgnrI,  1862. 
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trheo  describing  the  different  parts  of  tbe  spermatosoon,  in  the 
same  sense  as  that  in  which  they  would  be  applied  to  the  corre- 
Bponding  parts  of  an  animal,  but  simply  for  the  sake  of  oonveni- 
ence;  just  as  one  might  speak  of  the  head  of  an  arrow,  or  the  tail 
of  a  comet. 

In  the  lower  animals,  the  spermatozoa  hare  usually  the  same 
general  form  as  in  the  hntnan  subject ;  that  is,  they  are  slender 
filamentous  bodies,  with  the  anterior  extremity  more  or  less  en- 
larged. In  the  rabbit  they  hare  a  head  which  is  roundish  and 
flattened  in  shape,  somewhat  resembling  the  globules  of  tbe  blood. 
In  the  rat  (Fig.  167,  b)  they  are  much  larger  than  in  m 
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ing  nearly  jIj  of  an  inch  in  length.  The  bead  is  conical  in  shape, 
about  one-twentieth  the  whole  length  of  the  fllament,  and  often 
slightly  curred  at  its  anterior  extremity.  In  the  frog  and  in  rep- 
tiles generally,  the  spermatozoa  are  longer  than  in  quadrupeds. 
In  tbe  Meoobranchus,  or  great  American  water-lizard,  they  are  of 
very  unusual  size  (Fig.  Itf7,  c),  measaring  not  less  than  ,')  of  so 
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inch  in  length,  about  one-third  of  which  is  occapied  by  the  hetd, 
or  enlarged  portion  of  the  filament. 

The  most  remarkable  peculiarity  of  the  spermatozoa  is  their 
very  singular  and  active  movement,  to  which  we  have  already 
alluded.  If  a  drop  of  fresh  seminal  fiuid  be  placed  under  the 
microscope,  the  numberless  minute  filaments  with  which  it  is 
crowded  are  seen  to  be  in  a  state  of  incessant  and  agitated  motion. 
This  movement  of  the  spermatozoa,  in  many  species  of  animals, 
strongly  resembles  that  of  the  tadpole;  particalarly  when,  as  in 
the  human  subject,  the  rabbit,  &c.,  the  spermatoasoa  consist  of  a 
short  and  well  defined  head,  followed  by  a  long  and  slender  tail. 
Here  the  tail-like  filament  keeps  up  a  constant  lateral  or  vibratory 
movement,  by  which  the  spermatozoon  is  driven  from  place  to 
place  in  the  spermatic  fluid,  just  as  the  fish  or  the  tadpole  is  pro- 
pelled through  the  water.  In  other  instances,  as  for  example  in 
the  water-lizard,  and  in  some  parasitic  animals,  the  spermatozoa 
have  a  continuous  writhing  or  spiral-like  morement,  which  pre- 
sents a  very  peculiar  and  elegant  appearance  when  large  numbers 
of  them  are  viewed  together. 

It  is  the  existence  of  this  movement  which  first  suggested  the 
name  of  spermatozoa  to  designate  the  animated  filaments  of  the 
spermatic  fluid ;  and  which  has  led  some  writers  to   attribute  to 
them  an  independent  animal  nature.    This  is,  however,  a  very 
erroneous  mode  of  regarding  them ;  since  they  cannot  properly  be 
considered  as  animals,  notwithstanding  the  active  character  of  their 
movement,  and  the  striking  resemblance  which  it  sometimes  pre- 
sents to  a  voluntary  act.     The  spermatozoa  are  organic  forms, 
which  are  produced  in  the  testicles,  and  constitute  a  part  of  their 
tissue ;  just  as  the  eggs,  which  are  produced  in  the  ovaries,  natu- 
rally form  a  part  of  the  texture  of  these  organs.    Like  the  ^g, 
also,  the  spermatozoon  is  destined  to  be  discharged  from  the  organ 
where  it  grew,  and  to  retain,  for  a  certain  length  of  time  afterwaid, 
its  vital  properties.    One  of  the  most  peculiar  of  these  properties 
is  its  power  of  keeping  in  constant  motion ;  which  does  not,  how- 
ever, mark  it  as  a  distinct  animal,  but  only  distinguishes  it  as  a 
peculiar  structure  belonging  to  the  parent  organism.     The  motion 
of  a  spermatozoon  is  precisely  analogous  to  that  of  a  ciliated  epi- 
thelium cell.    The  movement  of  the  latter  will  continue  for  some 
hours  after  it  has  been  separated  from  its  mucous  membrane,  pro- 
vided its  texture  be  not  injured,  nor  the  process  of  decomposition 
allowed  to  commence.    In  the  same  manner,  the  movement  of  the 
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spermatozoa  is  a  characteristic  property  belonging  to  them,  which 
contiDues  for  a  certain  time,  even  after  they  have  been  separated 
from  all  connection  with  the  rest  of  the  body. 

In  order  to  preserve  their  vitality,  the  spermatozoa  must  be 
kept  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  body,  and  preserved 
from  the  contact  of  the  air  or  other  unnatural  fluids.  In  this  way, 
they  may  be  kept  without  difficulty  many  hours  for  purposes  of 
examination.  But  if  the  fluid  in  which  they  are  kept  be  allowed 
to  dry,  or  if  it  be  diluted  by  the  addition  of  water,  in  the  case 
of  birds  and  quadrupeds,  or  if  it  be  subjected  to  extremes  of  heat 
or  cold,  the  motion  ceases,  and  the  spermatozoa  themselves  soon 
begin  to  disintegrate. 

The  spermatozoa  are  produced  in  certain  glandular-looking 
organs,  the  testicles^  which  are  characteristic  of  the  male,  as  the 
ovaries  are  characteristic  of  the  female.  In  man  and  all  the  higher 
animals,  the  testicles  are  solid,  ovoid-shaped  bodies,  composed 
principally  of  numerous  long,  narrow,  and  convoluted  tubes,  the 
"seminiferous  tubes,"  somewhat  similar  in  their  general  anatomical 
characters  to  the  tubuli  uriniferi  of  the  kidneys.  These  tubes  lie 
for  the  most  part  closely  in  contact  with  each  other,  so  that  nothing 
intervenes  between  them  except  capillary  bloodvessels  and  a  little 
areolar  tissue.  They  commence,  by  blind,  rounded  extremities,  near 
the  external  surface  of  the  testicle,  and  pursue  an  intricately  con- 
voluted course  toward  its  central  and  posterior  part.  They  are 
not  strongly  adherent  to  each  other,  but  may  be  readily  unravelled 
by  manipulation,  and  separated  from  each  other. 

The  formation  of  the  spermatozoa,  as  it  takes  place  in  the 
substance  of  the  testicle,  has  been  fully  investigated  by  EoUiker. 
According  to  his  observations,  as  the  age  of  puberty  approaches, 
beside  the  ordinary  pavement  epithelium  lining  the  seminiferous 
tubes,  other  cells  or  vesicles  of  larger  size  make  their  appearance 
in  these  tubes,  each  containing  from  one  to  fifteen  or  twenty  nuclei, 
with  nucleoli.  It  is  in  the  interior  of  these  vesicles  that  the 
spermatozoa  are  formed ;  their  number  corresponding  usually  with 
that  of  the  nuclei  just  mentioned.  They  are  at  first  developed  in 
bundles  of  ten  to  twenty,  held  together  by  the  thin  membranous 
substance  which  surrounds  them,  but  are  afterward  set  free  by  the 
liquefaction  of  the  vesicle,  and  then  fill  nearly  the  entire  cavity  of 
the  seminiferous  ducts,  mingled  only  with  a  very  minute  quantity 
of  transparent  fluid. 

In  the  seminiferous  tubes  themselves,  the  spermatozoa  are  always 
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inclosed  in  the  interior  of  their  parent  Yesicles;  they  are  liberated, 
and  mingled  promiscuously  together,  only  after  entering  the  reie 
testis  and  the  head  of  the  epididymis. 

Beside  the  testicles,  which  are,  as  above  stated,  the  primary  kA 
easential  parts  of  the  male  generative  apparatus,  there  are  certain 
secondary  or  accessory  organs,  by  means  of  which  the  spermatic 
fluid  is  conveyed  to  the  exterior,  and  mingled  with  certain  secre- 
tions which  assist  in  the  accomplishment  of  its  functions. 

As  the  sperm  leaves  the  testicle,  it  consists,  as  above  mentioned, 
almost  entirely  of  the  spermatozoa,  crowded  together  in  an  opaque, 
white,  semi-fluid  mass,  which  fills  up  the  vasa  eflferentia,  and  com- 
pletely distends  their  cavities.  It  then  enters  the  single  duct 
which  forms  the  body  and  lower  extremity  of  the  epididymiii, 
following  the  long  and  tortuous  course  of  this  tube,  Qotil  it 
bec6mes  continuous  with  the  vas  deferens;  through  which  it  is  still 
conveyed  onward  to  the  point  where  this  canal  opens  into  the 
urethra.  Throughout  this  course,  it  is  mingled  with  a  glairy, 
mucus-like  fluid,  secreted  by  the  walls  of  the  epididymis  and  vas 
deferens,  in  which  the  spermatozoa  are  enveloped,  llie  mixture 
is  then  deposited  in  the  vesiculae  seminales,  where  it  accumulates 
as  fresh  quantities  are  produced  in  the  testicle  and  conveyed  down- 
ward by  the  spermatic  duct  It  is  probable  that  a  second  secretion 
is  supplied  also  by  the  internal  surface  of  the  vesiculae  seminaka, 
and  that  the  sperm,  while  retained  in  their  cavities,  is  not  odIj 
stored  up  fur  subsequent  use,  but  is  at  the  same  time  modified  in 
its  properties  by  the  admixture  of  another  fluid. 

At  the  time  when  the  evacuation  of  the  sperm  takes  place,  it  is 
driven  out  from  the  seminal  vesicles  by  the  muscular  contraction 
of  the  surrounding  parts,  and  meets  in  the  urethra  with  the  secre- 
tions of  the  prostate  gland,  the  glalnds  of  Gowper,  and  the  muoaus 
follicles  opening  into  the  urethral  passage.  All  these  organs  are  at 
that  time  excited  to  an  unusual  activity  of  secretion,  and  pour  out 
their  different  fluids  in  great  abundance. 

The  sperm,  therefore,  as  it  is  discharged  from  the  urethra,  is  an 
exceedingly  mixed  fluid,  consisting  of  the  spermatozoa  derived 
from  the  testicles,  together  with  the  secretions  of  the  epididymii 
and  vas  deferens,  the  prostate,  Gowper's  glands,  and  the  muooos 
follicles  of  the  urethra.  Of  all  these  ingredients,  it  is  the  sperma- 
tozoa which  constitute  the  essential  part  of  the  seminal  fiuid.  Tbej 
are  the  true  fecundating  element  of  the  sperm,  while  all  the  oChers 
are  secondary  in  importance  and  perform  only  accessory  fiinctiona. 

Spallanzani  found  that  if  frog's  semen  be  passed  through  a  sue* 
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cession  of  filters,  so  as  to  separate  the  spermatozoa  from  the  liquid 
portions,  the  filtered  fluid  is  destitute  of  any  fecundating  properties; 
while  the  spermatozoa  remaining  entangled  in  the  filter,  if  mixed 
with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  fluid  of  the  requisite  density  for  dilu- 
tion, may  still  be  successfully  used  for  the  impregnation  of  eggs. 
It  is  well  known,  also,  that  animals  or  men  from  whom  both 
testicles  have  been  removed,  are  incapable  of  impregnating  the 
female  or  her  eggs ;  while  a  removal  or  imperfection  of  any  of  the 
other  generative  organs  does  not  necessarily  prevent  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  function. 

In  most  of  the  lower  orders  of  animals  there  is  a  periodical 
development  of  the  testicles  in  the  male,  corresponding  in  time  with 
that  of  the  ovaries  in  the  female.  As  the  ovaries  enlarge  and  the 
eggs  ripen  in  the  one  sex,  so  in  the  other  the  testicles  increase  in 
size,  as  the  season  of  reproduction  approaches,  and  become  turgid 
with  spermatozoa.  The  accessory  organs  of  generation,  at  the 
same  time,  share  the  unusual  activity  of  the  testicles,  and  become 
increased  in  vascularity  and  ready  to  perform  their  part  in  the 
reproductive  function. 

In  the  fish,  for  example,  where  the  testicles  occupy  a  similar  posi- 
tion in  the  abdomen  as  the  ovaries  in  the  opposite  sex,  these  bodies 
enlarge,  become  distended  with  their  contents,  and  project  into  the 
peritoneal  cavity.  Each  of  the  two  sexes  is  then  at  the  same  time 
under  the  influence  of  a  corresponding  excitement.  The  unusual 
development  of  the  generative  organs  reacts  upon  the  entire  system, 
and  produces  a  state  of  peculiar  activity  and  excitability,  known  as 
the  condition  of  "  erythism.*'  The  female,  distended  with  eggs,  feels 
the  impulse  which  leads  to  their  expulsion  ;  while  the  male,  bear- 
ing the  weight  of  the  enlarged  testicles  and  the  accumulation  of 
newly-developed  spermatozoa,  is  impelled  by  a  similar  sensation  to 
the  discharge  of  the  spermatic  fluid.  The  two  sexes,  accordingly, 
are  led  by  instinct  at  this  season  to  frequent  the  same  situations. 
The  female  deposits  her  eggs  in  some  spot  favorable  to  the  protec- 
tion and  development  of  the  young ;  after  which  the  male,  appa- 
rently attracted  and  stimulated  by  the  sight  of  the  new-laid  eggs, 
discharges  the  spermatic  fluid  upon  them,  and  their  impregnation 
is  accomplished. 

In  such  instances  as  the  above,  where  the  male  and  female  gene- 
rative products  are  discharged  separately  by  the  two  sexes,  the 
subsequent  contact  of  the  eggs  with  the  spermatic  fluid  would  seem 
to  depend  altogether  on  the  occurrence  of  fortuitous  circumstances, 
and  their  impregnation,  therefore,  be  often  liable  to  fail.     In  point 
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of  fact,  however,  the  simultaneous  functiooal  excitement  of  the 
two  sexes  and  the  operation  of  corresponding  instincts,  leading 
them  to  ascend  the  same  rivers  and  to  frequent  the  same  spots, 
provide  with  sufficient  certainty  for  the  impregnation  of  the  egg&. 
In  these  animals,  also,  the  number  of  eggs  produced  by  the  female 
is  very  large,  the  ovaries  being  often  so  distended  as  to  fill  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  abdominal  cavity ;  so  that,  although  many  of  the 
eggs  may  be  accidentally  lost,  a  sufficient  number  will  still  be  im- 
pregnated and  developed  to  provide  for  the  continuation  of  the 
species. 

In  other  instances,  an  actual  contact  takes  place  between  the 
sexes  at  the  time  of  reproduction.  In  the  frog,  for  example,  the 
male  fastens  himself  upon  the  back  of  the  fenaale  by  the  anterior 
extremities,  which  seem  to  retain  their  hold  by  a  kind  of  spasmodic 
contraction.  This  continues  for  one  or  two  days,  during  which 
time  the  mature  eggs,  which  have  been  discharged  from  the  ovarj, 
are  passing  downward  through  the  oviducts.  At  last  they  are  ex- 
pelled from  the  anus,  while  at  the  same  time  the  seminal  fluid  of 
the  male  is  discharged  upon  them,  and  impregnation  takes  place. 

In  the  higher  classes  of  animals,  however,  and  in  man,  where  the 
^g  is  to  be  retained  in  the  body  of  the  female  parent  duriog  its 
development,  the  spermatic  fluid  is  introduced  into  the  female 
generative  passages  by  sexual  congress,  and  meets  the  egg  at  or 
soon  after  its  discharge  from  the  ovary.  The  same  correspondence, 
however,  between  the  periods  of  sexual  excitement  in  the  male  and 
female,  is  visible  in  many  of  these  animals,  as  well  as  in  fish  and 
reptiles.  This  is  the  case  in  most  species  which  produce  young  bat 
once  a  year,  and  at  a  fixed  period,  as  the  deer  and  the  wild  hog.  lo 
other  species,  on  the  contrary,  such  as  the  dog,  as  well  as  the  rabbit, 
the  guinea  pig,  &C.,  where  several  broods  of  young  are  produced 
during  the  year,  or  where,  as  in  the  human  subject,  the  generatiTe 
epochs  of  the  female  recur  at  short  intervals,  so  that  the  particnlar 
period  of  impregnation  is  comparatively  indefinite,  the  generative 
apparatus  of  the  male  is  almost  constantly  in  a  state  of  full  deve- 
lopment ;  and  is  excited  to  action  at  particular  periods,  apparently 
by  some  influence  derived  from  the  condition  of  the  female. 

In  the  quadrupeds,  accordingly,  and  in  the  human  species,  the 
contact  of  the  sperm  with  the  egg  and  the  fecundation  of  the  latter 
take  place  in  the  generative  passages  of  the  female ;  either  in  the 
uterus,  the  Fallopian  tubes,  or  even  upon  the  surface  of  the  ovary ; 
in  each  of  which  situations  the  spermatozoa  have  been  found,  after 
the  accomplishment  of  sexual  intercourse. 
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CHAPTER   V. 

ON   PERIODICAL  OVULATION,   AND  THE   FUNCTION 

OF  MENSTRUATION. 


I.  PERIODICAL  OVULATION. 

We  have  already  spoken  in  general  terms  of  the  periodical  ripen- 
ing of  the  eggs  and  their  discharge  from  the  generative  organs  of 
the  female.  This  function  is  known  by  the  name  of  "  ovulation," 
and  may  be  considered  as  the  primary  and  most  important  act  in 
the  process  of  reproduction.  We  shall  therefore  enter  more  fully 
into  the  consideration  of  certain  particulars  in  regard  to  it,  by 
which  its  nature  and  conditions  may  be  more  clearly  understood. 

1st.  Eggs  exist  originally  in  the  ovaries  of  all  animals^  as  part  of 
their  natural  structure.  In  describing  the  ovaries  of  fish  and  reptiles 
we  have  said  that  they  consist  of  nothing  more  than  Graafian  vesi- 
cles, each  vesicle  containing  an  egg,  and  united  with  each  other  by 
loose  areolar  tissue  and  a  peritoneal  investment.  In  the  higher 
animals  and  in  the  human  subject,  the  essential  constitution  of  the 
ovary  is  the  same;  only  its  fibrous  tissue  is  more  abundant,  so  that 
the  texture  of  the  entire  organ  is  more  dense,  and  its  figure  more 
compact.  In  all  classes,  however,  without  exception,  the  interior 
of  each  Graafian  vesicle  is  occupied  by  an  egg ;  and  it  is  from  this 
egg  that  the  young  ofi&pring  is  afterward  to  be  produced. 

The  process  of  reproduction  was  formerly  regarded  as  essentially 
different  in  the  oviparous  and  viviparous  animals.  In  the  ovipa- 
rous classes,  such  as  most  fish,  and  all  reptiles  and  birds,  the  young 
animal  was  well  known  to  be  formed  from  an  egg  produced  by  the 
female;  while  in  the  viviparous  animals,  or  those  which  bring 
forth  their  young  alive,  such  as  the  quadrupeds  and  the  human 
species,  the  embryo  was  supposed  to  originate  in  the  body  of  the 
female,  by  some  altogether  peculiar  and  mysterious  process,  in 
consequence  of  sexual  intercourse.  As  soon,  however,  as  the 
microscope  began  to  be  used  in  the  examination  of  the  tissues, 
80 
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the  ovaries  of  quadrupeds  were  also  found  to  contain  eggs.    These 
eggs  had  previously  escaped  observation  on  account  of  their  simple 
structure  and  minute  size;  but  they  were  nevertheless  found  to 
possess  all  the  most  essential  characters  belonging  to  the  larger 
eggs  of  the  oviparous  animals. 

The  true  difference  in  the  process  of  reprodaction,  between  the 
two  classes,  is  therefore  merely  an  apparent,  not  a  fundamental  oDe. 
In  fish,  reptiles,  and  birds,  the  egg  is  discharged  by  the  female 
before  or  immediately  after  impregnation,  and  the  embryo  subse- 
quently developed  and  hatched  externally.  In  the  quadrupeds  and 
the  human  species,  on  the  other  band,  the  egg  is  retained  within 
the  body  of  the  female  until  the  embryo  is  developed ;  when  the 
membranes  are  ruptured  and  the  young  expelled  at  the  same  time. 
In  all  classes,  however,  viviparous  as  well  as  oviparous,  the  young 
is  produced  equally  from  an  egg;  and  in  all  classes  the  ^g, 
sometimes  larger  and  sometimes  smaller,  but  always  consisting 
essentially  of  a  vitellus  and  a  vitelline  membranei  is  contained 
originally  in  the  interior  of  an  ovarian  follicle. 

The  egg  is  accordingly,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  an  integral 
part  of  the  ovarian  tissue.  It  may  be  found  there  long  before  the 
generative  function  is  established,  and  during  the  earliest  periods 
of  life.  It  may  be  found  without  difficulty  in  the  newly  bom 
female  infant,  and  may  even  be  detected  in  the  foetus  before  birth. 
Its  growth  and  nutrition,  also,  are  provided  for  in  the  same  man- 
ner with  that  of  other  portions  of  the  bodily  structure. 

2d.  ITiese  eggs  become  more  fully  developed  cU  a  certain  age^  uhen 
the  genercUive  function  is  about  to  be  established.  During  the  early 
periods  of  life,  the  ovaries  and  their  contents,  like  many  other 
organs,  are  imperfectly  developed.  They  exist,  but  they  are  as 
yet  inactive,  and  incapable  of  performing  any  function.  In  the 
young  chick,  for  example,  the  ovary  is  of  small  size ;  and  the  egg^ 
instead  of  presenting  the  voluminous,  yellow,  opaque  vitellus  which 
they  afterward  exhibit,  are  minute,  transparent,  and  colorless.  In 
the  young  quadrupeds,  and  in  the  human  female  during  infancy 
and  childhood,  the  ovaries  are  equally  inactive.  They  are  small, 
friable,  and  of  a  nearly  homogeneous  appearance  to  the  naked  eye ; 
presenting  none  of  the  enlarged  follicles,  filled  with  transparent 
fluid,  which  are  afterward  so  readily  distinguished.  At  this  time, 
accordingly,  the  female  is  incapable  of  bearing  young,  because  the 
ovaries  are  inactive,  and  the  eggs  which  they  contain  immature. 

At  a  certain  period,  however,  which  varies  in  the  time  of  its 
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occurrenoe  for  different  species  of  animals,  the  sexual  apparatus 
begins  to  enter  upon  a  state  of  activity.  The  ovaries  increase  in 
size,  and  their  circulation  becomes  more  active.  The  eggSj  also, 
instead  of  remaining  quiescent,  take  on  a  rapid  growth,  and  the 
structure  of  the  vitellus  is  completed  by  the  abundant  deposit  of 
oleaginous  granules  in  its  interior.  Arrived  at  this  state,  the  eggs 
are  ready  for  impregnation,  and  the  female  becomes  capable  of 
bearing  young.  She  is  then  said  to  have  arrived  at  the  state  of 
^  puberty,"  or  that  condition  in  which  the  generative  organs  are 
fully  developed.  This  condition  is  accompanied  by  a  visible 
alteration  in  the  system  at  large,  which  indicates  the  complete 
development  of  the  entire  organism.  In  many  birds,  for  example, 
the  plumage  assumes  at  this  period  more  varied  and  brilliant 
colors;  and  in  the  common  fowl  the  comb,  or  ''crest,"  enlarges 
and  becomes  red  and  vascular.  In  the  American  deer  (Cervus 
virginianus),  the  coat,  which  during  the  first  year  is  mottled  with 
white,  becomes  in  the  second  year,  of  a  uniform  tawny  or  reddish 
tinge.  In  nearly  all  species,  the  limbs  become  more  compact  and 
the  body  more  rounded ;  and  the  whole  external  appearance  is  so 
altered,  as  to  indicate  that  the  animal  has  arrived  at  the  period  of 
puberty,  and  is  capable  of  reproduction. 

8d.  Successive  crops  of  eggs^  in  the  aduU  female,  ripen  and  are 
discharged  independently  of  sexual  intercourse.  It  was  formerly  sup- 
posed, as  we  have  mentioned  above,  that  in  the  viviparous  animals 
the  germ  was  formed  in  the  body  of  the  female  only  as  a  conse- 
quence of  sexual  intercourse.  Even  after  the  important  fact 
became  known  that  eggs  exist  originally  in  the  ovaries  of  these 
animals,  and  are  only  fecundated  by 'the  influence  of  the  sperm- 
atic fluid,  the  opinion  still  prevailed  that  the  occurrence  of  sexual 
intercourse  was  the  cause  of  their  being  discharged  from  the  ovary, 
and  that  the  rupture  of  a  Graafian  vesicle  in  this  organ  was  a 
certain  indication  that  coitus  had  taken  place. 

This  opinion,  however,  was  altogether  unfounded.  We  already 
know  that  in  fish  and  reptiles  the  mature  eggs  not  only  leave  the 
ovary,  but  are  actually  discharged  from  the  body  of  the  female 
while  still  unimpregnated,  and  only  subsequently  come  in  contact 
with  the  spermatic  fluid.  In  fowls,  also,  it  is  a  matter  of  common 
observation  that  the  hen  will  continue  to  lay  fully-formed  eggs,  if 
well  supplied  with  nourishment,  without  the  presence  of  the  cock ; 
only  these  eggs,  being  unimpregnated,  are  incapable  of  producing 
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chicks.    In  oviparous  animals,  therefore,  the  discharge  of  the  egg, 
as  well  as  its  formation,  is  independent  of  sexual  intercourse. 

Continued  observation  shows  this  to  be  the  case,  also,  in  the 
viviparous  quadrupeds.  The  researches  of  Bischoflry  Pouchet,  and 
Coste  have  demonstrated  that  in  the  sheep,  the  pig,  the  bitch,  Ubit 
rabbit,  &a,  if  the  female  be  carefully  kept  from  the  male  until  after 
the  period  of  puberty  is  established,  and  then  killed,  examination 
of  the  ovaries  will  show  that  Graafian  vesicles  have  matured,  rap- 
tured, and  discharged  their  eggs,  in  the  same  manner  as  though 
sexual  intercourse  had  taken  place.  Sometimes  the  vesicles  are 
found  distended  and  prominent  upon  the  surface  of  the  ovary; 
sometimes  recently  ruptured  and  collapsed ;  and  sometimes  in  vari- 
ous stages  of  cicatrization  and  atrophy.  Bischofl^^  in  several  in- 
stances of  this  kind,  actually  found  the  unimpregnated  eggs  in  the 
oviduct,  on  their  way  to  the  cavity  of  the  uterus.  In  those  animals 
in  which  the  ripening  of  the  eggs  takes  place  at  short  intervals,  asy 
for  example,  the  sheep,  the  pig,  and  the  cow,  it  is  very  rare  to  exa- 
mine the  ovaries  in  any  instance  where  traces  of  a  more  or  leas 
recent  rupture  of  the  Graafian  follicles  are  not  distinctly  visible. 

One  of  the  most  important  facts,  derived  from  the  examination 
of  such  cases  as  the  above,  is  that  the  ovarian  eggs  become  deve- 
loped and  are  discharged  in  successive  crops,  which  follow  each 
other  regularly  at  periodical  intervals.  If  we  examine  the  ovaiy 
of  the  fowl,  for  example  (Fig.  168),  we  see  at  a  glance  how  the  eggs 
grow  and  ripen,  one  after  the  other,  like  fruit  upon  a  vine.  In  this 
instance,  the  process  of  evolution  is  very  rapid ;  and  it  is  easy  to 
distinguish,  at  the  same  time,  eggs  which  are  almost  microscopic  in 
size,  colorless,  and  transparent;  those  which  are  larger,  firmer, 
somewhat  opaline,  and  yellowish  in  hue ;  and  finally  those  which 
are  fully  developed,  opaque,  of  a  deep  orange  color,  and  just  ready 
to  leave  the  ovary. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  this  instance  the  difference  between 
the  undeveloped  and  mature  eggs  consists  principally  in  the  sisse  of 
the  vitellus,  which  is  furthermore,  for  reasons  previously  given 
(Chap.  III.),  very  much  larger  than  in  the  quadrupeds.  It  is  also 
seen  that  it  is  the  increased  size  of  the  vitellus  alone,  by  which  the 
ovarian  follicle  is  distended  and  ruptured,  and  the  egg  finally  dis- 
charged. 

In  the  human  species  and  the  quadrupeds,  on  the  other  hand, 

I  M^moire  snr  la  chute  p4riodiqni»  de  Toenf,  &o.,  Annalefl  des  Soiences  Naiimna*, 
Aotit — Septembr«,  1844. 
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the  microscopic  egg  never  becomes  large  enough  to  distend  the 
follicle  by  its  own  size.  The  rupture  of  the  follicle  and  the  libera- 
tion of  the  egg  are  accordingly  provided  for,  in  these  instances,  by 
a  totally  different  mechanism. 

In  the  earlier  periods  of  life,  in  man  and  the  higher  animals,  the 
egg  is  contained  in  a  Graafian  follicle  which  closely  embraces  its 
exterior,  and  is  consequently  hardly  larger  than  the  egg  itself.  As 
puberty  approaches,  those  follicles  which  are  situated  near  the  free 
surface  of  the  ovary  become  enlarged  by  the  accumulation  of  a 
colorless  serous  fluid  in  their  cavity.  We  then  find  that  the  ovary, 
when  cut  open,  shows  a  considerable  number  of  globular,  transpa- 
rent vesicles,  readily  perceptible  by  the  eye,  the  smaller  of  which 
are  deep  seated,  but  which  increase  in  size  as  they  approach  the 
free  surface  of  the  organ.  These  vesicles  are  the  Graafian  follicles, 
which,  in  consequence  of  the  advancing  maturity  of  the  eggs  con- 
tained in  them,  gradually  enlarge  as  the  period  of  generation  ap- 
proaches. 

The  Graafian  follicle  at  this  time  consists  of  a  closed  globular 
sac  or  vesicle,  the  external  wall  of  which,  though  quite  translucent, 
has  a  fibrous  texture  under  the  microscope  and  is  well  supplied 
with  bloodvessels.  This  fibrous  and  vascular  wall  is  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  the  "  membrane  of  the  vesicle."  It  is  not  very 
firm  in  texture,  and  if  roughly  handled  is  easily  ruptured. 

The  membrane  of  the  vesicle  is  lined  throughout  by  a  thin  layer 
of  minute  granular  cells,  which  form  for  it  a  kind  of  epithelium, 
similar  to  the  epithelium  of  the  pleura,  pericardium,  and  other 
serous  membranes.  This  layer  is  termed  the  membrana  granuloBd. 
It  adheres  but  slightly  to  the  membrane  of  the  vesicle,  and  may 
easily  be  detached  by  careless  manipulation  before  the  vesicle  is 
opened,  being  then  mingled,  in  the  form  of  light  flakes  and  shreds, 
with  the  serous  fluid  contained  in  the  vesicle. 

At  the  most  superficial  part  of  the  Graafian  follicle,  or  that 
which  is  nearest  the  surface  of  the  ovary,  the  membrana  granulosa 
is  thicker  than  elsewhere.  Its  cells  are  here  accumulated,  in  a 
kind  of  mound  or  '*  heap,"  which  has  received  the  name  of  the 
cumulus  proligerus.  It  is  sometimes  called  the  cUsctu  proUgeruSf 
because  the  thickened  mass,  when  viewed  from  above,  has  a  some- 
what circular  or  disk-like  form.  In  the  centre  of  this  thickened 
portion  of  the  membrana  granulosa  the  egg  is  imbedded.  It  is 
accordingly  always  situated  at  the  most  superficial  portion  of  the 
follicle,  and  advances  in  this  way  toward  the  surface  of  the  ovary. 
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Aa  the  period  approaches  «t  which  the  ^g  ii  deBtiaetl  to  he  ^ 
oharged,  the  QraaSaD  follicle  becomes  more  voaoalar,  aod  eoWgca 
b;  a&  inoreaaed  exudation  of  fleram  into  its  cavity.     It  tbea  b^pm 

Fig.  166. 


to  project  from  the  surface  of  the  ovary,  still  covered  bj  the  alba- 
gineous  tunic  and  the  peritoneum.  (Fig.  16S.)  The  constuit  aoca- 
mulation  of  fiuid,  however,  in  the  follicle,  exerts  such  a  ateadj  and 
increagiag  pressure  from  within  outward,  that  the  albugioeoua  tunic 
and  the  peritoneum  successively  yield  bdbre  it;  until  the  Oraafiao 
fiiJlicle  protrudes  from  the  ovary  as  a  tense,  rounded,  tranaluoent 
vesicle,  in  which  the  aeoae  of  Buotnation  can  be  readily  perceived 
on  applying  the  fingers  to  its  surface.  Finally,  the  process  of  effa- 
sion  and  distension  still  going  on,  the  wall  of  the  vesicle  yielda  at 
its  most  prominent  portion,  the  contained  fluid  is  driven  out  with  a 
gosh,  by  the  reaction  and  elasticity  of  the  neighboring  ovarian 
tissues,  carrying  with  it  the  egg 
still  entangled  in  the  cells  of  the 
proligerous  disc. 

The  ruptnre  of  the  Graafian 
vesicle  is  accompanied,  in  some 
instances,  by  an  abundant  hemor- 
rhage, which  takes  place  from  the 
internal  sarfaoe  of  the  congested 
follicle^  and  by  which  its  cavity 
is  filled  with  blood.  This  oooun 
in  the  human  subject  and  in  the 
pig,  and  to  a  certain  extent,  also, 
in  other  of  the  lower  animals. 
Sometimes,  as  in  the  cow,  where 


Fig.  169. 
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no  hemorrhage  takes  place,  the  Graafiaa  "Peside  when  raptured 
simply  collapses;  after  which,  a  slight  exudatioii,  more  or  less  tinged 
with  blood,  is  poured  out  during  the  course  oi  a  few  hours. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  these  slight  variations,  the  expulsion 
of  the  egg  takes  place,  in  the  higher  animals,  always  in  the  manner 
above  described,  viz.,  by  the  accumulation  of  serous  fluid  in  the 
cavity  of  the  Graafian  follicle,  by  which  its  walls  are  gradually  dis- 
tended and  finally  ruptured. 

This  process  takes  place  in  one  or  more  Graafian  follicles  at  a 
time,  according  to  the  number  of  young  which  the  animal  produces 
at  a  birth.  In  the  bitch  and  the  sow,  where  each  litter  consists  of 
from  six  to  twenty  young  ones,  a  similar  number  of  eggs  ripen  and 
are  discharged  at  each  period.  In  the  mare,  the  cow,  and  in  the 
human  female,  where  there  is  usually  but  one  foetus  brought  forth 
at  a  birth,  the  eggs  are  matured  singly,  and  the  Graafian  vesicles 
ruptured,  one  after  another,  at  successive  periods  of  ovulation. 

4th.  The  ripening  and  discharge  of  the  egg  are  accompanied  by  a  pec%^ 
liar  condition  of  the  entire  ayatem^  known  as  the  ^^  nUHng^^  condition^  or 
^^opstruation.^^  The  peculiar  congestion  and  functional  activity  of 
the  ovaries  at  each  period  of  ovulation,  act  by  sympathy  upon  the 
other  generative  organs,  and  produce  in  them  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree of  excitement,  according  to  the  particular  species  of  animal. 
Almost  always  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  congestion  of  the  entire 
generative  apparatus ;  Fallopian  tubes,  uterus,  vagina,  and  external 
organs.  The  secretions  of  the  vagina  and  neighboring  parts  are 
more  particularly  affected,  being  usually  increased  in  quantity  and 
at  the  same  time  altered  in  quality.  In  the  bitch,  the  vaginal  mu- 
cous membrane  becomes  red  and  tumefied,  and  pours  out  an  abun- 
dant secretion  which  is  often  more  or  less  tinged  with  blood.  The 
secretions  acquire  also  at  this  time  a  peculiar  odor,  which  ap- 
pears to  attract  the  male,  and  to  excite  in  him  the  sexual  impulse. 
An  unusual  tumefaction  and  redness  of  the  vagina  and  vulva  are 
also  very  perceptible  in  the  rabbit ;  and  in  some  species  of  apes  it 
has  been  observed  that  these  periods  are  accompanied  not  only  by 
a  bloody  discharge  from  the  vulva,  but  also  by  an  engorgement  and 
infiltration  of  the  neighboring  parts,  extending  even  to  the  skin  of 
the  buttocks,  the  thighs,  and  the  under  part  of  the  tail.' 

The  system  at  large  is  also  visibly  afiected  by  the  process  going 
on  in  the  ovary.    In  the  cow,  for  example,  the  approach  of  an 

'  Poachet,  Th^orie  positive  de  roTulation,  &o.     Paris,  1847,  p.  230. 
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OBrtroal  period  is  marked  by  an  anasoal  lestlessneas  and  agitation, 
easily  recogDi2sed  by  an  oidinary  observer.    The  ammal  partially 
loses  her  appetite.    She  freqnendy  stops  browsing,  looks  about  un- 
easily, perhaps  rans  from  one  side  of  the  field  to  the  other,  and  then 
reoommenoes  feeding,  to  be  disturbed  again  in  a  similar  manner 
after  a  short  interyaL    Her  motions  are  rapid  and  nervous,  and  her 
hide  often  rough  and  disordered;  and  the  whole  aspect  of  the  ani- 
mal indicates  the  presence  of  some  unusual  excitement.     After  this 
condition  is  fully  established,  the  vaginal  secretions  show  them- 
selves in  unusual  abundance,  and  so  continue  for  one  or  two  dajs; 
after  which  the  symptoms,  both  local  and  general,  subside  sponta- 
neously, and  the  animal  returns  to  her  usual  condition. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  in  this  connection,  that  the  fenude  of 
these  animals  will  allow  the  approaches  of  the  male  only  during  and 
immediately  after  the  oestrual  period ;  that  is,  just  when  the  egg  is 
recently  discharged  and  ready  for  impregnation.  At  other  times, 
when  sexual  intercourse  would  be  necessarily  fruitlessi  the  instinct 
of  the  animal  leads  her  to  avoid  it;  and  the  concourse  of  the  sexes 
is  accordingly  made  to  correspond  in  time  with  the  maturity  of  the 
egg  and  its  aptitude  for  fecundation. 


II.  MXNSTBUATION. 

In  the  human  female,  the  return  of  the  periods  of  ovulation  is 
marked  by  a  peculiar  group  of  phenomena  which  are  known  as 
menairucUion,  and  which  are  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  described 
by  themselves. 

During  infancy  and  childhood  the  sexual  system,  as  we  ha?e 
mentioned  above,  is  inactive.  No  discharge  of  eggs  takes  place 
from  the  ovaries,  and  no  external  phenomena  show  themselves, 
connected  with  the  reproductive  function. 

At  the  age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  years,  however,  a  change  begins 
to  manifest  itself.  The  limbs  become  rounder,  the  breasts  increase 
in  size,  and  the  entire  aspect  undergoes  a  peculiar  alteration,  which 
indicates  the  approaching  condition  of  maturity.  At  the  same 
time  a  discharge  of  blood  takes  place  from  the  generative  passages, 
accompanied  by  some  disturbance  of  the  general  system,  and  the 
female  is  then  known  to  have  arrived  at  the  period  of  puberty. 

Afterward,  the  bloody  discharge  just  spoken  of  returns  at  regular 
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intervals  of  four  weeks ;  and,  on  account  of  this  recnrrence  corres- 
ponding with  the  passage  of  successive  lunar  months,  its  phenomena 
are  designated  bj  the  name  of  the  ''menses"  or  the  ''menstrual 
periods."  The  menses  return  with  regularity,  from  the  time  of 
their  first  appearance,  until  the  age  of  about  forty-five  years. 
During  this  period,  the  female  is  capable  of  bearing  children,  and 
sexual  intercourse  is  liable  to  be  followed  by  pregnancy.  After 
the  forty-fifth  year,  the  periods  first  become  irregular,  and  then 
cease  altogether ;  and  their  final  disappearance  is  an  indication  that 
the  woman  is  no  longer  fertile,  and  that  pregnancy  cannot  again 
take  place. 

Even  during  the  period  above  referred  to,  from  the  age  of  fifteen 
to  forty-five,  the  regularity  and  completeness  of  the  menstrual 
periods  indicate  to  a  great  extent  the  aptitude  of  individual  females 
for  impregnation.  It  is  well  known  that  all  those  causes  of  ill 
health  which  derange  menstruation  are  apt  at  the  same  time  to 
interfere  with  pregnancy ;  so  that  women  whose  menses  are  habi- 
tually regular  and  natural  are  much  more  likely  to  become  preg- 
nant, after  sexual  intercourse,  than  those  in  whom  the  periods  are 
absent  or  irregular. 

If  pregnancy  happen  to  take  place,  however,  at  any  time  during 
the  child-bearing  period,  the  menses  are  suspended  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  gestation,  and  usually  remain  absent  after  delivery,  as 
long  as  the  woman  continues  to  nurse  her  child.  They  then  re- 
commence, and  subsequently  continue  to  appear  as  before. 

The  menstrual  discharge  consists  of  an  abundant  secretion  of 
mucus  mingled  with  blood.  When  the  expected  period  is  about 
to  come  on,  the  female  is  afiected  with  a  certain  degree  of  discomfort 
and  lassitude,  a  sense  of  weight  in  the  pdlvis,  and  more  or  less  dis- 
inclination to  society.  These  symptoms  are  in  some  instances 
slightly  pronounced,  in  others  more  troublesome.  An  unusual 
discharge  of  vaginal  mucus  then  begins  to  take  place,  which  soon 
becomes  yellowish  or  rusty  brown  in  color,  from  the  admixture  of 
a  certain  proportion  of  blood ;  and  by  the  second  or  third  day  the 
discharge  has  the  appearance  of  nearly  pure  blood.  The  unpleasant 
sensations  which  were  at  first  manifest  then  usually  subside ;  and 
the  discharge,  after  continuing  for  a  certain  period,  begins  to  grow 
more  scanty.  Its  color  changes  from  a  pure  red  to  a  brownish  or 
rusty  tinge,  until  it  finally  disappears  altogether,  and  the  female 
returns  to  her  ordinary  condition. 

The  menstrual  epochs  of  the  human  female  correspond  with  the 
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periods  of  oestruatioD  in  the  lower  animals.  Their  general  resem- 
blance to  these  periods  is  too  evident  to  require  demonstrttion. 
Like  them,  they  are  absent  in  the  immature  female ;  and  begin 
to  take  place  only  at  the  period  of  pnbertj,  when  the  aptitade 
for  impregnation  first  commences.  Like  them,  they  recur  daring 
the  child-bearing  period  at  regular  intervals ;  and  are  liable  to  the 
same  interruption  by  pregnancy  and  lactation.  Finally,  their  dis- 
appearance corresponds  with  the  cessation  of  fertility. 

The  periods  of  oestruation,  furthermore,  in  many  of  the  lower 
animals,  are  accompanied,  as  we  have  already  seen,  with  an  unusual 
discharge  from  the  generative  passages;  and  this  discharge  is  fre- 
quently more  or  less  tinged  with  blood.  In  the  human  female  tbe 
bloody  discharge  is  more  abundant  than  in  other  instances,  but  it  is 
evidently  a  phenomenon  differing  only  in  degree  from  that  which 
shows  itself  in  many  species  of  animals. 

The  most  complete  evidence,  however,  that  the  period  of  men- 
struation is  in  reality  that  of  ovulation,  is  derived  from  the  results 
of  direct  observation.  A  sufficient  number  of  instances  have  now 
been  observed  to  show  that  at  the  menstrual  epoch  a  Graafian 
vesicle  becomes  enlarged,  ruptures,  and  discharges  its  egg.  Cruik- 
shank'  noticed  such  a  case  so  long  ago  as  1797.  Negrier*  relates 
two  instances,  communicated  to  him  by  Dr.  Ollivier  d^Angers,  in 
which,  after  sudden  death  during  menstruation,  a  bloody  and  rap- 
tured Graafian  vesicle  was  found  in  the  ovary.  Bischoflf  speaks  of 
four  similar  cases  in  his  own  observation,  in  three  of  which  the 
vesicle  was  just  ruptured,  and  in  the  fourth  distended,  prominent, 
and  ready  to  burst.  Coste^  has  met  with  several  of  the  same  kind. 
Dr.  Michel'  found  a  vesicle  ruptured  and  filled  with  blood  in  a 
woman  who  was  executed  for  murder  while  the  menses  were  pre- 
sent. We  have  also^  met  with  the  same  appearances  in  a  case  of 
death  from  acute  disease,  on  the  second  day  of  menstruation. 

The  process  of  ovulation,  accordingly,  in  the  human  female, 
accompanies  and  forms  a  part  of  that  of  menstruation.  As  the 
menstrual  period  comes  on,  a  congestion  takes  place  in  nearly  the 

>  London  Philosophical  Transactions,  1797,  p.  135. 
'  Recherches  ear  les  Ovaires,  Paris,  1840,  p.  78. 
'  Annales  des  Sciences  Natnrelles,  Aagost,  1844. 

*  Histoire  dn  Developpement  des  Corps  Organist,  Paris,  1847,  toI  i.  p.  221. 

*  Am.  Jonm.  Med.  Sci.,  Jnly,  1848. 

*  Corpus  Lat4^nm  of  Menstruation  and  Pregnancy,  in  Tranaautiond  of  American 
Medical  Association,  Philadelphia,  1851. 
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ivhole  of  the  generative  apparatus ;  in  the  Fallopian  tabes  and  the 
uterus,  as  well  as  in  the  ovaries  and  their  contents.  One  of  the 
Graafian  follicles  is  more  especially  the  seat  of  an  unasnal  vascular 
excitement.  It  becomes  distended  bj  the  fluid  which  accumulates 
in  its  cavity,  projects  from  the  surface  of  the  ovarj,  and  is  finally 
ruptured,  in  the  same  manner  as  we  have  already  described  this 
process  taking  place  in  the  lower  animals. 

It  is  not  quite  certain  at  what  particular  period  of  the  menstrual 
flow  the  rupture  of  the  vesicle  and  discharge  of  the  egg  take  place. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  Bischofi^,  Pouchet,  and  Baciborski,  that  the 
regular  time  for  this  rupture  and  discharge  is  not  at  the  commence- 
ment, but  towards  the  termination  of  the  period.  Coste'  has  ascer- 
tained, from  his  observations,  that  the  vesicle  ruptures  sometimes 
in  the  early  part  of  the  menstrual  epoch,  and  sometimes  later.  So 
far  as  we  can  learn,  therefore,  the  precise  period  of  the  discharge 
of  the  egg  is  not  invariable.  Like  the  menses  themselves,  it  may 
take  place  apparently  a  little  earlier  or  a  little  later,  according  to 
various  accidental  circumstances;  but  it  always  occurs  at  some 
time  in  connection  with  the  menstrual  flow,  and  constitutes  the 
most  essential  and  important  part  of  the  catamenial  process. 

The  egg,  when  discharged  from  the  ovary,  enters  the  fimbriated 
extremity  of  the  Fallopian  tube,  and  commences  its  passage  toward 
the  uterus.  The  mechanism  by  which  it  finds  its  way  into  and  through 
the  Fallopian  tube  is  diflferent,  in  the  quadrupeds  and  the  human 
species,  and  in  birds  and  reptiles.  In  the  latter,  the  bulk  of  the  egg 
or  mass  of  eggs  discharged  is  so  great  as  to  fill  entirely  the  wide 
extremity  of  the  oviduct,  and  they  are  afterward  conveyed  down- 
ward by  the  peristaltic  action  of  the  muscular  coat  of  this  canal. 
In  the  higher  classes,  on  the  contrary,  the  egg  is  microscopic  in 
size,  and  would  be  liable  to  be  lost,  were  there  not  some  further 
provision  for  its  safety.  The  wide  extremity  of  the  Fallopian  tube, 
accordingly,  which  is  here  directed  toward  the  ovary,  is  lined  with 
ciliated  epithelium;  and  the  movement  of  the  cilia,  which  is 
directed  from  the  ovary  toward  the  uterus,  produces  a  kind  of  con- 
verging stream,  or  vortex,  by  which  the  egg  is  necessarily  drawn 
toward  the  narrow  portion  of  the  tube,  and  subsequently  conducted 
to  the  cavity  of  the  uterus. 

Accidental  causes,  however,  sometimes  disturb  this  regular  course 
or  passage  of  the  egg.    The  egg  may  be  arrested,  for  example, 

'  Loc.  cit. 
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at  the  sarfaoe  of  the  ovary,  and  so  fail  to  enter  the  tube  al  all. 
If  fecandated  in  this  situation,  it  will  then  give  rise  to  '^ovamn 
pregnancy.''  It  may  escape  from  the  fimbriated  extremity  into  tk 
peritoneal  cavity,  and  form  attachments  to  soRie  one  of  the  neigh- 
boring organs,  causing  "  abdominal  pregnancy  ;^  or  finally,  it  may 
stop  at  any  part  of  the  Fallopian  tube,  and  so  give  origin  to  "tubal 
pregnancy." 

The  egg,  immediately  upon  its  discharge  from  the  ovary,  is  read; 
for  impregnation.  If  sexual  intercourse  happen  to  take  place  about 
that  time,  the  egg  and  the  spermatic  fluid  meet  in  some  part  of  the 
female  generative  passages,  and  fecundation  is  aocomplished.  It 
appears,  from  various  observations  of  Bischofi^  Coste,  and  others, 
that  this  contact  may  take  place  between  the  egg  and  the  sperm, 
either  in  the  uterus  or  any  part  of  the  Fallopian  tubes,  or  eren 
upon  the  surface  of  the  ovary.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  coitus  do  not 
take  place,  the  egg  passes  down  to  the  uterus  nnimpregnated,  loaes 
its  vitality  after  a  short  time,  and  is  finally  carried  away  with  tbe 
uterine  secretions. 

It  is  easily  understood,  therefore,  why  sexual  intercourse  should 
be  more  liable  to  be  followed  by  pregnancy  when  -it  ocenrs  aboat 
the  menstrual  epoch  than  at  other  times.  This  fact,  which  was  long 
since  established  as  a  matter  of  obsenration  by  practical  obstetri- 
cians, depends  simply  upon  the  coincidence  in  time  between  men- 
struation and  the  discharge  of  the  egg.  Before  its  discharge,  the 
egg  is  immature,  and  unprepared  for  impregnation ;  and  after  the 
menstrual  period  has  passed,  it  gradually  loses  its  freshness  and 
vitality.  The  exact  length  of  time,  however,  preceding  and  follow- 
ing the  menses,  during  which  impregnation  is  still  possible,  has  not 
been  ascertained.  The  spermatic  fluid,  on  the  one  hand,  retains  its 
vitality  for  an  unknown  period  after  coition,  and  the  egg  for  an 
unknown  period  after  its  discharge.  Both  these  occurrences  may, 
therefore,  either  precede  or  follow  each  other  within  certain  limits, 
and  impregnation  be  still  possible ;  but  the  precise  extent  of  these 
limits  is  still  uncertain,  and  is  probably  more  or  less  variable  in 
diflfent  individuals. 

The  above  facts  indicate  also  the  true  explanation  of  certain 
exceptional  cases,  which  have  sometimes  been  observed,  in  which 
fertility  exists  without  menstruation.  Various  authors  (Churchill, 
Reid,  Velpeau,  &c.)  have  related  instances  of  fruitful  women  in  whom 
the  menses  were  very  scanty  and  irregular,  or  even  entirely  absent 
Tbe  menstrual  flow  is,  in  fact,  only  the  external  sign  and  accompa- 
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niment  of  a  more  important  process  taking  place  within.  It  is 
habitually  scanty  in  some  individuals,  and  abundant  in  others. 
Such  variations  depend  upon  the  condition  of  vascular  activity  of 
the  system  at  large,  or  of  the  uteriDc  organs  in  particular ;  and 
though  the  bloody  discharge  is  usually  an  index  of  the  general 
aptitude  of  these  organs  for  successful  impregnation,  it  is  not  an 
absolute  or  necessary  requisite.  Provided  a  mature  egg  be  dis- 
charged from  the  ovary  at  the  appointed  period,  menstruation  pro- 
perly speaking  exists,  and  pregnancy  is  possible. 

The  blood  which  escapes  during  the  menstrual  flow  is  supplied 
by  the  uterine  mucous  membrane.  If  the  cavity  of  the  uterus  be 
examined  after  death  during  menstruation,  its  internal  surface  is 
seen  to  be  smeared  with  a  thickish  bloody  fluid,  which  may  be 
traoed  through  the  uterine  cervix  and  into  the  vagina.  The  Fallo- 
pian tubes  themselves  are  sometimes  found  excessively  congested, 
and  filled  with  a  similar  bloody  discharge.  The  menstrual  blood 
has  also  been  seen  to  exude  from  the  uterine  orifice  in  cases  of  pro- 
cidentia uteri,  as  well  as  in  the  natural  condition  by  examination 
with  the  vaginal  speculum.  It  is  discharged  by  a  kind  of  capillary 
hemorrhage,  similar  to  that  which  takes  place  from  the  lungs  in 
cases  of  hiemoptysis,  only  less  sudden  and  violent.  The  blood  does 
not  form  any  visible  coagulum,  owing  to  its  being  gradually  exuded 
from  many  minute  points,  and  mingled  with  a  large  quantity  of 
mucus.  When  poured  out,  however,  more  rapidly  or  in  larger 
quantity  than  usual,  as  in  cases  of  menorrhagia,  the  menstrual  blood 
coagulates  in  the  same  manner  as  if  derived  from  any  other  source. 
The  hemorrhage  which  supplies  it  comes  from  the  whole  extent  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  body  of  the  uterus,  and  is,  at  the  same 
time,  the  consequence  and  the  natural  termination  of  the  periodical 
congestion  of  the  parts. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

ON  THE  CORPUS  LUTEUM   OF   MENSTRUATION  AND 

PREGNANCY. 

After  the  rupture  of  the  Oraafian  yesicle  at  the  menstrutl 
period,  a  bloody  cavity  is  left  in  the  ovary  which  is  aabeequently 
obliterated  by  a  kind  of  granulating  process,  somewhat  similar  in 
character  to  the  healing  of  an  abscess.  For  the  Oraafian  vesicle 
is  intended  simply  for  the  formation  and  growth  of  the  tgg. 
After  the  egg  therefore  has  arrived  at  maturity  and  has  been  dis- 
charged, the  Graafian  follicle  has  no  longer  any  function  to  pw- 
form.  It  then  only  remains  for  it  to  pass  through  a  procesB  of 
obliteration  and  atrophy,  as  an  organ  which  has  become  useless 
and  obsolete.  While  undergoing  this  process,  the  Graafian  vesick 
is  at  one  time  converted  into  a  peculiar,  solid,  globular  bodj,  which 
is  called  the  corpus  hUeum ;  a  name  given  to  it  on  account  of  the 
yellow  color  which  it  acquires  at  a  certain  period  of  its  formatioii. 

We  shall  proceed  to  describe  the  corpus  luteum  in  the  human 
species;  first,  as  it  follows  the  ordinary  course  of  development 
after  menstruation ;  and  secondly,  as  it  is  modified  in  its  growth 
and  appearance  during  the  existence  of  pregnancy. 


I.  CORPUS  LUTEUM  OF  NENSTRUATION. 

We  have  already  described,  in  the  preceding  chapter,  the  man- 
ner in  which  a  Oraafian  vesicle,  at  each  menstrual  epoch,  swelk, 
protrudes  from  the  surface  of  the  ovary,  and  at  last  ruptures  and 
discharges  its  egg.  At  the  moment  of  rupture,  or  immediately 
after  it,  an  abundant  hemorrhage  takes  place  in  the  human  sub- 
ject from  the  vessels  of  the  follicle,  by  which  its  cavity  is  filled 
with  blood.  This  blood  coagulates  soon  after  its  exudation,  as 
it  would  do  if  extravasated  in  any  other  part  of  the  body,  and 
the  coagulum  is  retained  in  the  interior  of  the  Oraafian  follicle. 
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The  opening  hj  which  the  egg  makes  its  escape  is  asnally  not  an 
exteosive  laceration,  but  a  minute  ronniled  perforation,  often  not 
more  than  half  a  line  in  diameter.  A  small  probe,  introduced 
through  this  opening,  paseefl  directly  into  the 
cavity  of  the  follicle.  If  the  Graafian  follicle 
be  opened  at  this  time  by  a  longitudinal  inci- 
sion (Fig.  170),  it  will  be  seen  to  form  a  globu- 
lar cavity,  one-half  to  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  containing  a  soft,  recent, 
dark  colored  coagulum.  This  coagulum  baa 
no  organic  connection  with  the  walla  of  the 
follicle,  but  lies  loose  in  its  cavity  and  may  be 
easily  turned  out  with  the  handle  of  a  knife. 
There  is  sometimes  a  slight  mechanical  adhe- 
sion ot  the  clot  to  the  edges  of  the  lacerated 
opening,  just  as  the  coagulum  in  a  recently 
ligatured  artery  is  entangled  by  the  divided 
edges  of  the  internal  and  middle  coats ;  but 
there  is  no  continuity  of  substance  between 
them,  and  the  clot  may  be  everywhere  readily 
separated  by  careful  manipulation.  The  membrane  of  the  vesicle 
presents  at  this  time  a  smooth,  transparent,  and  vascular  internal 
surface,  without  any  alteration  of  color,  consisteooy,  or  texture. 

An  important  change,  however,  soon  begins  to  take  place,  both 
in  the  central  coagulum  and  in  the  membrane  of  the  ve^e. 

The  clot,  which  is  at  first  large,  soft,  and  gelatinous,  like  any 
other  mass  of  coagulated  blood,  begins  to  contract;  and  the  serani 
separates  from  the  coagolnm  proper.  The  serum,  as  fast  as  it 
separates  from  the  coagulum,  is  absorbed  by  the  neighboring  parts; 
and  the  clot,  accordingly,  grows  every  day  smaller  and  denser  than 
before.  At  the  same  time  the  coloring  matter  of  the  blood  under* 
goes  the  changes  which  usually  take  place  in  it  after  extravasation, 
and  is  partially  reabsorbed  together  with  the  serum.  This  second 
change  is  somewhat  less  rapid  than  the  former,  but  stilt  a  diminn- 
tioQ  of  color  is  very  perceptible  in  the  clot,  at  the  expiration  of  two 
weeka. 

The  membrane  of  the  vesicle  during  this  time  is  beginning  to 
undergo  a  process  of  hypertrophy  or  development,  by  which  it 
becomes  thickened  and  convoluted,  and  tends  to  fill  up  partially 
the  cavity  of  the  follicle.  This  hypertrophy  and  convolution  of 
the  membrane  just  named  commences  and  proceeds  most  rapidly 
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ftt  tbe  deeper  part  of  the  follicle,  direoUy  opposite  the  ntoititm  of 
the  auper&ciol  rapture.  From  this  point  it  gntdosllj  beoomei 
thioner  and  less  convoluted  as  it  approaches  the  aarfaoe  of  the 
ovary  and  the  edges  of  the  ruptured  orifice. 

At  the  end  of  three  weeks,  this  hypertrophy  of  the  membrane  of 
the  vesicle  has  reached  its  mazimnm.  The  ruptured  Graafian  M- 
licle  has  now  become  so  completely  solidified  by  the  new  growth 
above  described,  and  by  the  condensatioa  of  its  clot,  that  it  reoeivci 
the  name  of  the  corpus  luteum.  It  forms  a  perceptible  prominence 
upon  the  anrface  of  the  ovary,  and  may  be  felt  between  the  fingen 
as  a  well-defined  rounded  tumor,  which  is  nearly  always  somewhit 
flattened  from  side  to  side.  It  measures  about  three-quarters  of  u 
inch  in  length  and  half  an  inch  is 
Fig.  171.  depth.    On  ita  surface  may  be  seen  ■ 

minute  cicatrix  of  the  pentonenm, 
occupying  the  spot  of  the  original 
rupture. 

On  cutting  it  open  at  this  time(^ 
171),  the  corpus  luteam  is  seen  to  oon- 
sifit,  as  above  described,  of  a  central 
coagulum  and  a  oonvolnted  wall 
The  coagulum  is  semi-traoBparen^  at 
a  gray  or  light  greenish  color,  moie 
or  leas  mottled  with  red.  The  oon- 
Toluted  wall  is  about  one-eighth  of 
an  inch  thick  at  ita  deepest  part,  and 
of  an  indefinite  yellowish  or  tqkj 
hue,  not  very  di&rent  in  tinge  from 
the  rest  of  the  ovarian  tissue.  The  convoluted  wall  and  the  con- 
tained clot  lie  simply  in  contact  with  each  other,  as  at  first,  without 
any  intervening  membrane  or  other  organic  connection ;  and  they 
may  still  be  readily  separated  &om  each  other  by  the  handle  of  a 
knife  or  the  flattened  end  of  a  probe.  The  corpus  luteum  at  this 
time  may  also  be  stripped  oat,  or  enocleated  entire,  from  the  ovarian 
tissue,  just  as  might  have  been  done  with  the  Graafian  follicle  pre- 
viously to  its  ruptnre.  When  enucleated  in  this  way,  the  ocopua 
luteum  presents  itself  under  the  form  of  a  solid  globular  or  flat- 
tened tumor,  with  convolutions  upon  it  somewhat  similar  in  u>- 
pearance  to  those  of  the  brain,  and  covered  with  the  remains  i^ 
the  areolar  tissue,  by  which  it  was  previously  oonneoted  with  the 
substance  of  the  ovary. 
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After  the  third  veek  from  the  close  of  menstniation,  the  oorpu* 
luteum  passes  into  a  retrograde  conditioD.  It  dimiDishea  peroep* 
tibly  in  size,  and  the  central  ooagalum  continues  to  be  abeorbed 
and  loees  still  farther  its  coloring  matter.  The  whole  body  under- 
goes a  process  of  partial  atrophy;  and  at 
the  end  of  the  fourth  week  it  ia  not  more 
than  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  its  longest 
diameter.  (Fig.  172.)  The  external  cicatrix 
may  still  usually  be  seen,  as  well  as  the 
point  where  the  central  coagulum  comes 
in  contact  with  the  peritoneum.  There 
is  still  no  organic  connection  between  the 
central  coagulum  and  the  convoluted  wall ; 
but  the  partial  condensation  of  the  olot  and 
the  continued  folding  of  the  wall  prevent  the 
separation  of  the  two  being  so  easily  accom* 
pliahed  aa  before,  though  it  may  still  be  (.,*„,  ^awt^  MtpM 
e^cted  by  careful  manairement.    The  entire    '■'•'"" '""  "•*•  "*"  "»"- 

,   *'  .  .,.    ,  1      ■lrullon;fTOBawi>BulH4 

corpus  luteam  may  also  still  be  extracted    atmgopiaj. 
ttom  its  bed  in  the  ovarian  tissue. 

The  color  of  the  convoluted  wall,  daring  the  early  part  of  tius 
retrograde  stage,  instead  of  &ding,  like  that  of  the  fibrinous  ooaga- 
lum, becomes  more  strongly  marked.  From  having  a  dull  yellowish 
or  rosy  hue,  aa  at  first,  it  gradually  assumes  a  Imgbter  and  more 
decided  yellov.  This  change  of  color  in  the  convoluted  wall  is 
produced  in  consequence  of  a  kind  of  fatty  degeneration  which 
takes  place  in  its  texture;  a  large  quantity  of  oil-globules  being 
deposited  in  it  at  this  time,  as  may  be  readily  recognized  under 
the  microscope.  At  the  end  of  the  fourth 
week,  this  alteration  in  hue  is  complete ; 
and  the  outer  wall  of  the  corpus  luteum 
is  then  of  a  clear  chrome-yellow  color,  by 
which  it  is  readily  distinguished  &om  all 
the  neighboring  tissues. 

After  this  period,  the  process  of  atrophy 
and  degeneration  goes  on  rapidly.  The 
clot  becomes  constantly  more  dense  and 
shrivelled,  and  is  soon  converted  into  a 
minute,  stellate,  white,  or  reddish  white 
cicatrix.  The  yellow  wall  becomes  softer 
and  more  friable,  as  is  the  case  with  all 
81 
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tmuea  undergoing  fatty  degeneration,  and  shows  less  diatinellj 
the  markings  of  its  conrolutions.     At  ike  same  timei  its  edga 
become  confounded  with  the  central  coagalam  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  neighboring  tissues  on  the  other,  so  that  it  is  no  loiter 
possible  to  separate  them  fairly  from  each  other.     At  the  sad  of 
eight  or  nine  weeks  the  whole  body  is  reduced  to  the  condition  of 
an  insignificant,  yellowish,  cicatrix-like  spot,  measaring  less  than  i 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  its  longest  diameter,  in  whioh  the  originil 
texture  of  the  corpus  luteum  can  be  reeognized  only  by  the  peea* 
liar  folding  and  coloring  of  its  constituent  parts*    Subsequently  ils 
atrophy  goes  on  in  a  less  active  manner,  and  a  period  of  seven  or 
eight  months  sometimes  elapses  before  its  final  and  oomplefee  dis- 
appearance. 

The  corpus  luteum,  accordingly,  is  a  formation  which  lesuUi 
from  the  fiUing  up  and  obliteration  of  a  ruptured  Graafian  foUidei 
Under  ordinary  conditions,  a  corpus  luteum  is  produced  at  ev«rj 
menstrual  period ;  and  notwithstanding  the  rapidity  with  which  it 
retrogrades  and  becomes  atrophied,  a  new  one  is  always  formed 
before  its  predecessor  has  completely  disappeared* 

When,  therefore,  we  examine  the  ovaries  of  a  healthy  female^  in 
whom  the  menses  have  recurred  with  regularitjr  for  some  time 
previous  to  death,  several  corpora  lutea  will  be  met  with  in  diffisfeot 
stages  of  formation  and  atrophy.  Thus  we  have  found,  under  siidi 
circumstances,  four,  five,  six,  and  even  eight  corpora  lutea  in  the 
ovaries  at  the  same  time,  perfectly  distinguishable  by  their  teztius^ 
but  very  small,  and  most  of  them  evidently  in  a  state  of  advanced 
retrogression.  They  finally  disappear  altogether^  and  the  number 
of  those  present  in  the  ovary,  therefore,  no  longer  corresponds  with 
that  of  the  Graafian  follicles  which  have  been  ruptured. 


n.  CORPUS  LUTEUM  OF  PBEONANCY. 

Since  the  process  above  described  takes  place  at  every  menstmal 
period,  it  is  independent  of  impregnation  and  even  of  sexual  inter- 
course. The  mere  presence  of  a  corpus  luteum,  therefore,  is  no 
indication  that  pregnancy  has  existed,  but  only  that  a  Graafian 
follicle  has  been  ruptured,  and  its  contents  discharged.  We  find, 
nevertheless,  that  when  pregnancy  does  take  place,  the  appearance 
of  the  corpus  luteum  becomes  so  much  altered  as  to  be  readily  dis- 
tinguished from  that  which  simply  follows  the  ordinary  menstmal 
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process.    It  is  proper,  therefore,  to  speak  of  two  kinds  of  corpora 
latea;  one  belonging  to  menstraation,  the  other  to  pregnancy. 

The  difference  between  these  two  kinds  of  corpora  Intea  is  not 
an  essential  or  fondamental  difference ;  since  they  both  originate 
in  the  same  way,  and  are  composed  of  the  same  structures.  It 
is,  properly  speaking,  only  a  difference  in  the^degree  and  rapidity 
of  their  development.  For  while  the  corpus  luteum  of  menstrua- 
tion passes  rapidly  through  its  different  stages,  and  is  very  soon 
reduced  to  a  condition  ot  atrophy,  that  of  pregnancy  continues  its 
development  for  a  long  time,  attains  a  larger  size  and  firmer  organ- 
ization, and  disappears  finally  only  at  a  much  later  period. 

This  variation  in  the  development  and  history  of  the  corpus 
luteum  depends  upon  the  unusually  active  condition  of  the  pr^piant 
uterus.  This  organ  exerts  a  powerful  sympathetic  action,  during 
pregnancy,  upon  many  other  parts  of  the  system.  The  stomach 
becomes  irritable,  the  appetite  capricious,  and  even  the  mental 
£uiulties  and  the  moral  disposition  are  frequently  more  or  less 
affected.  The  ovaries,  however,  feel  the  disturbing  influences  of 
gestation  more  certainly  and  decidedly  than  the  other  organs,  since 
they  are  more  closely  connected  with  the  uterus  in  the  ordinary 
performance  of  their  function.  The  moment  that  pregnancy  takes 
place,  the  process  of  menstruation  is  arrested.  No  more  eggs  come 
to  maturity  and  no  more  Graafian  follicles  are  ruptured,  during  the 
whole  period  of  gestation.  It  is  not  at  all  singular,  therefore,  that 
the  growth  of  the  corpus  luteum  should  also  be  modified,  by  an 
influence  which  affects  so  profoundly  the  system  at  large,  as  well 
as  the  ovaries  in  particular.  • 

During  the  first  three  weeks  of  its  formation,  the  growth  of  the 
corpus  luteum  is  the  same,  in  the  impregnated,  as  in  the  unimpreg- 
nated  condition.  After  that  time,  however,  a  difference  becomes 
manifest.  Instead  of  commencing  a  retrograde  course  during  the 
fourth  week,  the  corpus  luteum  of  pregnancy  continues  its  deve- 
lopment The  external  wall  grows  thicker,  and  its  convolutions 
more  abundant  Its  color  alters  in  the  same  way  as  previously 
described,  and  becomes  of  a  bright  yellow  by  the  deposit  of  fatty 
matter  in  microscopic  globules  and  granules. 

By  the  end  of  the  second  month,  the  whole  corpus  luteum  has  in- 
creased in  size  to  such  an  extent  as  to  measure  seven-eighths  of  an 
inch  in  length  by  half  an  inch  in  depth.  (Fig.  174.)  The  central 
coagulum  has  by  this  time  become  almost  entirely  decolorized,  so  as 
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to  prewnt  th«  appeamnoe  of  «  purely  fibrinooB  deposit.  Somedrnti 
ve  find  that  a  part  of  the  aerum,  during  ita  aeparatioD  from  the  dot, 
baa  aocnmalated  in  the  centre  of  the  niaaa,  aa  ia  Fig.  174,  forming  i 
little  cavity  containing  a  few  dropa  of  clear  fluid  and  incloaed  b;  i 
whitish,  fibrinous  layer,  the  remains  of  the  solid  porUon  of  the  elol 
'*  It  is    this    fibrinous  layer 

Fig.  1T4.I '  which  has  sometiiDea  been 

mistaken  for  a  distinct  or- 
ganized membraQB,  lining 
the  internal  sur&oe  of  Ute 
coDVoluted  wall,  and  which 
has  thus  led  to  the  belief 
that  the  yellow  matter  irf 
the  corpus  luteam  is  nor- 
mally deposited  oatside  the 
membrane  of  the  Graafiu 
follicle.  Sucb,  bowever,  a 
not  ita  real  structure.  The  convoluted  wall  of  the  corpus  Intmm 
t*  the  membrane  of  the  follicle  itself  partially  altered  by  hyper- 
trophy, as  may  be  readily  seen  by  examination  in  the  earlier  ataga 
of  its  growth ;  and  the  fibrinous  layer,  situated  internally,  is  the 
original  bloody  coagulam,  decolorized  and  condensed  bj  oootinned 
absorption.  The  existence  of  a  central  cavity,  oootaining  sevons 
fluid,  is  merely  an  occasional,  not  a  constant  phenomenon.  Hon 
frequently,  the  fibrinous  clot  is  solid  throngboiit,  tbe  serum  being 
gradually  absorbed,  as  it  separates  spontaneously  from  tbe  ooAgulnm. 
During  the  third  and  fonitb 
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months,  the  enlai^ment  of  the 
corpus  luteum  continaes;  n 
that  at  the  end  of  that  time  it 
may  measure  aeren-eigfatlu  oS 
an  inch  in  lengtb  by  thiee- 
qaarters  of  an  ioch  in  d^ilL 
(Fig.  17&.)  Tbe  convoluted 
wall  is  Btill  thicker  and  more 
highly  developed  tban  before, 
having  a  thickness,  at  its  deep- 
est part,  of  three  sixteenths  of 
an  inch.  Its  color,  bowever,  hu 
already  begun  to  fade,  and  is 
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DOW  of  a  dull  yellow,  instead  of  the  bright,  dear  tinge  which  it 
preTiouslj  exhibited.  The  central  coagolnm,  perfectly  colorlen 
and  fibrinous  in  appearance,  is  often  bo  much  flattened  out,  by  the 
lateral  oocipreasioD  of  its  mass,  that  it  has  hardly  a  line  in  thiokmn. 
The  other  relations  of  the  different  parts  of  the  oorpai  Inteam 
remain  the  same. 

The  corpus  luteum  haa  now  attained  its  mazininm  of  develop- 
ment, and  remains  without  any  very  perceptible  alteration  daring 
the  fifth  and  sixth  months.  It  then  begins  to  retrograde,  diminish, 
ing  constantly  in  size  during  the  seventh  and  eighth  months.  Its 
external  wall  fades  still  more  perceptibly  in  color,  becoming  of  a 
faint  yellowish  white,  not  unlike  that  which  it  presented  at  the  end 
of  the  third  week.  Its  texture  is  thick,  soft,  and  elastic,  and  it  is 
still  strongly  convoluted.  An  abundance  of  fine  red  vessels  can  be 
seen  penetrating  from  the  exterior  into  the  interstices  of  its  con- 
volutions. The  central  coagulum  is  reduced  by  this  time  to  the 
condition  of  a  whitish,  radiated  cicatrix. 

The  atrophy  of  the  organ  continues  during  the  ninth  month. 
At  the  termination  of  pregnancy,  it  is  re- 
duced to  the  size  of  half  an  inch  in  length 
and  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  depth. 
(Fig.  176.)  It  is  then  of  a  foint  indefinite 
hne,  bat  little  contrasted  with  the  remain- 
ing tissues  of  the  ovary.  The  central  cica- 
trix has  become  very  small,  and  appears 
only  as  a  thin  whitish  lamina  with  radiating 
processes  which  run  in  between  the  inter- 
stices of  the  convolutions.  The  whole  mass, 
however,  is  still  quite  firm  and  resisting  to 
the  touch,  and  is  readily  distinguishable, 
both  from  its  size  and  texture,  as  a  pro- 
minent feature  in  the  ovarian  tissue,  and  a 
reliable  indication  of  pregnanov.    The  con-    ""'•  ■' ''™  = '""  •  ■»"»■ 

„'^.   °  •"      ,  „    .        l«d  li  ddlWT  rnn  npton 

Toluted  structure  of  its  external  wall  is    erA<ai>rna. 

very  perceptible,  and  the  point  of  mpture, 

with  its  external  peritoneal  cicatrix,  distinctly  viuble. 

After  delivery,  the  corpus  luteum  retrogrades  rapidly.  At  the 
end  of  eight  or  nine  weeks,  it  has  become  so  much  altered  that  its 
color  is  no  longer  distinguishable,  and  only  faint  traces  of  its  con- 
voluted structure  are  to  be  discovered  by  close  examination.    These 
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tracee  may  remaiD,  however,  for  a  long  time  afterward,  more  or  lea 
ooQcealed  in  the  ovarian  tusue.  We  have  distinguished  tbem  to 
lale  as  nine  and  a  half  months  after  deUverj.  They  finally  dinp- 
pear  entirely,  together  with  the  external  eicstrix  which  prerioodj 
marked  their  situation. 

Daring  the  existence  of  gestation,  the  prooess  of  menstruation 
being  saspended,  no  new  follicles  are  ruptured,  and  no  new  corpon 
lutea  produced ;  and  as  the  old  ones,  formed  before  the  period  of 
ocmoeption,  gradually  &de  and  disappear,  the  corpus  lateum  whidi 
Duurks  the  occurrence  ol  pregnancy  after  a  short  time  exists  alone 
in  the  ovary,  and  is  not  accompanied  by  any  others  ot  older  date: 
In  twin  pregnancies,  we  of  course  find  two  corporea  Intea  in  the 
oyaries ;  but  these  are  precisely  similar  to  each  other,  and,  bdng 
evidently  of  the  same  date,  will  not  give  rise  to  any  oonfusion. 
Where  there  is  but  a  single  foetus  in  the  uterus,  and  the  ovaiiei 
contain  two  corpora  lutea  of  similar  appearance^  one  of  them 
belongs  to  an  embryo  which  has  been  blighted  by  some  aceideDt 
in  the  early  part  of  pregnancy.  The  remains  of  the  blighted  em- 
bryo may  often  be  discovered,  in  such  cases,  in  some  part  of  the 
Fallopian  tubes,  where  it  has  been  arrested  in  its  descent  toward 
the  uterus. 

After  the  process  of  lactation  comes  to  an  end,  the  ovaries  again 
resume  their  ordinary  function.  The  Gtraafian  follicles  mature  and 
rupture  in  succession,  as  before,  and  new  corpora  lutea  follow  each 
other  in  alternate  development  and  disappearance. 

We  find,  then,  that  the  corpus  luteum  of  menstruation  differs  from 
that  of  pregnancy  in  the  extent  of  its  development  and  the  dura- 
tion of  its  existence.  While  the  former  passes  through  all  the  im- 
portant phases  ol  its  growth  and  decline  in  the  period  of  two 
months,  the  latter  lasts  for  from  nine  to  ten  months,  and  presents, 
during. a  great  portion  of  Che  time,  a  larger  sise  and  a  more  solid 
denization.  It  will  be  observed  that,  even  with  the  corpus  luteum 
of  pregnancy,  the  bright  yellow  color,  which  is  so  important  a  oha- 
racteristic,  is  only  temporary  in  its  duration ;  not  making  its  appear- 
ance  till  about  the  end  of  the  fourth  week,  and  disappearing  after 
the  sixth  month. 

The  following  table  contains,  in  a  brief  form,  the  diaracters  of 
the  corpus  luteum,  as  belonging  to  the  two  difierent  conditions  of 
menstruation  and  pregnancy,  corresponding  with  di£Ebrent  periods 
of  its  development. 
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Comruu  Lomm  op  Mutitbuatiov.      Cobpits  Lumrai  op  Pemvavct. 

Threo-qoArten  of  an  inch  in  diameter;  central  clot  reddish;  oon- 
Tolated  wall  pale. 


Smaller;  conrolated  wall  bright 
jellow ;  clot  still  reddish. 

Reduced  to  the  condition  of  an 
insignificant  cicatrix. 


Absent. 


Absent. 


Laiger;  oonroloted  wall  bright 
jellow;  clot  still  reddish. 

Seren-eighths  of  an  inch  in  dia- 
meter; conroluted  wall  bright 
jellow;  clot  perfeotlj  decolor- 
ised. 

Still  as  large  as  at  end  of  second 
month;  clot  fibrinons;  oonro- 
Inted  wall  paler. 

One-half  an  inch  in  diamel«r; 
central  clot  oonrerted  into  a 
radiating  cicatrix ;  the  external 
wall  tolerabl J  thick  and  conro- 
luted, but  without  anj  bright 
jellow  ccdor^ 
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CHAPTER   VII. 

ON  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  IMPREGNATED  EGG 
-SEGMENTATION  OF  THE  VITEL  LUS— BLASTODER- 
MIO  MEMBRANE— FORMATION  OF  ORGANS  IN  THE 
FROG. 

We  have  seen,  in  the  foregoing  chapters,  how  the  egg,  prodaoed 
in  the  ovarian  follicle,  becomes  gradually  developed  and  ripened, 
until  it  is  ready  to  be  discharged.  The  egg,  accordingly,  passes 
through  several  successive  stages  of  formation,  even  while  still  con- 
tained within  the  ovary;  and  its  vitellus  becomes  gradually  com- 
pleted, by  the  formation  of  albuminous  material  and  the  deposit  of 
molecular  granulations.  The  last  change  which  the  egg  undergoes, 
in  this  situation,  and  which  marks  its  complete  maturity,  is  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  germinative  vesicle.  This  vesicle,  which  is,  in 
general,  a  prominent  feature  of  the  ovarian  egg,  disappears  but  s 
short  time  previous  to  its  discharge,  or  even  just  at  the  period  of 
its  leaving  the  Graafian  follicle. 

The  egg,  therefore,  consisting  simply  of  the  mature  vitellus  and 
the  vitelline  membrane,  comes  in  contact,  after  leaving  the  ovary, 
and  while  passing  through  the  Fallopian  tube,  with  the  spermatic 
fluid,  and  thereby  becomes  fecundated.  By  the  influence  of  fecun- 
dation, a  new  stimulus  is  imparted  to  its  growth ;  and  while  the 
vitality  of  the  unimpregnated  germ,  arrived  at  this  pointy  would 
have  reached  its  termination,  the  fecundated  egg,  on  the  contrary, 
starts  upon  a  new  and  more  extensive  course  of  development,  by 
which  it  is  finally  converted  into  the  body  of  the  young  animaL 

The  egg,  in  the  fiint  place,  as  it  passes  down  the  Fallopian  tube, 
becomes  covered  with  an  albuminous  secretion.  In  the  birds,  as  we 
have  seen,  this  secretion  is  very  abundant,  and  is  deposited  in  suc- 
cessive layers  around  the  vitellus.  In  the  reptiles,  it  is  also  pouied 
out  in  considerable  quantity,  and  serves  for  the  nourishment  of  tbe 
egg  during  its  early  growth.  In  quadrupeds,  the  albuminous  matter 
is  supplied  in  the  same  way,  though  in  smaller  quantity,  by  the 
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mnooiu  membrane  of  the  Fallopian  tubes,  and  eordc^teB  the  ^g  in 
a  layer  of  Datritioue  niaterial. 

A  very  remarkable  cbange  qott  takes  place  in  the  impr^nated  egg, 
wbicb  is  kDown  as  the  apontaneoaa  divisioD,  or  aegmadatim,  of  the 
vitellus.   A  furrow  first  shows  itself,  . 

rnnniog  round  the  globular  mass  of  the 
vitelluB  in  a  vertical  direction,  which 
gradually  deepeDS  until  it  baa  divided 
the  vitellus  into  two  separate  halves  or 
hemispheres.  (Fig.  177,  a.)  Almost  at 
the  same  time  another  furrow,  runoing 
at  right  angles  with  the  first,  penetrates 
also  the  sabetance  of  the  vitellus  and 
cats  it  in  a  transverse  direction.  The 
vitellus  is  thus  divided  into  four  equal 
portions  (Fig.  177,  b),  the  edges  and 
angles  of  which  are  rounded  o^  and 
which  are  still  contained  in  the  cavity 
ofthevitellinemembrane.  Tbespacea 
between  them  and  the  internal  surface 
of  the  vitelline  membrane  are  occu- 
pied by  a  transparent  fluid. 

The  process  thus  commenced  goes 
on  by  a  successive  formation  of  fur- 
rows and  sections,  in  various  direc- 
tions. The  four  vitelline  segments 
already  produced  are  thus  subdivided 
into  uxteen,  the  sixteen  into  sixty- 
foar,  and  so  on;  until  the  whole  vi- 
tellus is  converted  into  a  mulberry 
shaped  mass,  composed  of  minute, 
nearly  spherical  bodies,  which  are 
called  the  "vitelline  spheres."  (Fig. 
177,  e.)  These  vitelline  spheres  have 
a  somewhat  firmer  consistency  than 
the  original  substanoe  of  the  vitellus; 
and  this  consistency  appears  to  in- 
crease, as  they  successively  multiply 

in  numbers  and  diminish  in  size.  At  last  they  have  become  so 
abundant  as  to  be  closely  crowded  together,  compressed  into  poly- 
gonal forma,  and  flattened  against  the  internal  sur&ce  of  the  vitel- 
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line  membrane.  (Fig.  177,  d.)  They  have  by  this  time  been  oon- 
verted  into  true  animal  cells;  and  these  cellfli  adhering  to  each  other 
by  their  adjacent  edges,  form  a  continuous  organised  membnne, 
which  is  termed  the  Blastodermic  membrane. 

During  the  formation  of  this  membrane,  moreoYer,  the  ^;g,  while 
passing  through  the  Fallopian  tubes  into  the  nteroSi  has  incretaed 
in  sise.  The  albuminous  matter  with  which  it  was  enyeloped  hss 
liquefied;  and,  being  absorbed  by  endosmosis  through  the  viteUine 
membrane,  has  furnished  the  materials  for  the  more  solid  and  ex- 
tensile growth  of  the  newly-formed  structures.  It  may  also  be 
seen  that  a  large  quantity  of  this  fluid  has  accamolated  in  the 
central  cavity  of  the  egg,  inclosed  accordingly  by  the  blastodermic 
membrane,  with  the  original  vitelline  membrane  still  forming  to 
external  envelope  round  the  whole. 

The  next  change  which  takes  place  consists  in  the  division  or 
splitting  of  the  blastodermic  membrane  into  two  layers,  which  are 
known  as  the  ea^emal  and  miemal  layers  of  the  blasiodermie  membrane. 
They  are  both  still  composed  exclusively  of  cells ;  bat  those  of  the 
extmial  layer  are  usually  smaller  aAd  more  compact,  while  those 
of  the  internal  are  rather  larger  and  looser  in  textare.  The  c^ 
then  presents  the  appearance  of  a  globular  sac,  the  walls  of  which 
consist  of  three  concentric  layers,  lying  in  contact  with  and  inclos- 
ing each  other,  viz.,  1st,  the  structureless  vitelline  membrane  on  the 
outside;  2d,  the  external  layer  of  the  blastodermic  membrane,  com- 
posed of  cells ;  and  Sd,  the  internal  layer  of  the  blastodermic  mem- 
brane, also  composed  of  cells.  The  cavity  of  the  egg  is  occupied 
by  a  transparent  fluid,  as  above  mentioned. 

This  entire  process  of  the  segmentation  of  the  vitellos  and  the 
formation  of  the  blastodermic  membrane  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable and  important  of  all  the  changes  which  take  place  during 
the  development  of  the  egg.  It  is  by  this  process  that  the  simple 
globular  mass  of  the  vitellus,  composed  of  an  albuminous  matter 
and  oily  granules,  is  converted  into  an  organized  structure.  For 
the  blastodermic  membrane,  though  consisting  only  of  cells  nearly 
uniform  in  size  and  shape,  is  nevertheless  a  truly  organized  mem- 
brane, made  up  of  fully  formed  anatomical  elements.  It  is,  more- 
over, the  first  sign  of  distinct  organization  which  makes  its  appear- 
ance in  the  egg ;  and  as  soon  as  it  is  completed,  the  body  of  the 
new  fcBtus  is  formed.  The  blastodermic  membrane  is,  in  fact,  the 
body  of  the  foetus.  It  is  at  this  time,  it  is  true,  exceedingly  simple 
in  texture ;  but  we  shall  see  hereafter  that  all  the  future  organs 
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of  the  body,  however  varied  and  eomplicated  in  stmctare,  arise  out 
of  it,  by  modification  and  development  of  its  different  parts. 

The  segmentation  of  the  viteUus,  moreover,  and  the  formation 
of  the  blastodermic  membrane,  take  place  in  essentially  the  same 
manner  in  all  the  different  classes  of  animals.  It  is  always  in  this 
way  that  the  egg  commences  its  development,  whether  it  be  des- 
tined to  form  afterward  a  fish  or  a  reptile,  a  biid,  a  quadruped  or  a 
man.  The  peculiarities  belonging  to  different  species  show  them* 
selves  afterward,  by  variations  in  the  manner  and  extent  of  tlie 
development  of  different  parts.  In  the  higher  animals  and  in  tlie 
human  subject  the  development  of  the  egg  becomes  an  exceedingly 
complicated  process,  owing  to  the  formation  of  various  aooeMOiy 
organs,  which  are  made  requisite  by  the  peculiar  conditions  under 
which  the  development  of  the  embryo  takes  place.  It  is,  in  fiust, 
impossible  to  describe  or  understand  properly  the  complex  embry- 
ology of  the  quadrupeds,  and  more  particularly  that  of  the  human 
subject,  without  first  tracing  the  development  of  those  species  in 
which  the  process  is  more  simple.  We  shall  commence  our  descrip- 
tion, therefore,  with  the  development  of  the  egg  of  the  frog,  which 
is  for  many  reasons  particularly  appropriate  for  our  purpose. 

The  egg  of  the  frog,  when  discharged  from  the  body  of  the  female 
and  fecundated  by  the  spermatic  fluid  of  the  male,  is  deposited  in 
the  water,  enveloped  in  a  soft  elastic  cushion  of  albuminous  sub- 
stance. It  is  therefore  in  a  situation  where  it  is  freely  exposed  to 
the  light,  the  air,  and  the  moderate  warmth  of  the  sun's  rays,  and 
where  it  can  absorb  directly  an  abundance  of  moisture  and  of  ap- 
propriate nutritious  material.  We  find  accordingly  that  under 
these  circumstances  the  development  of  the  egg  is  distinguished 
by  a  character  of  great  simplicity ;  since  the  whole  of  the  viullus  it 
dirtdly  converted  into  the  body  of  the  embryo.  There  are  no  accessoiy 
organs  required,  and  consequently  no  complication  of  the  formative 
process. 

The  two  layers  of  the  blastodermic  membrane,  above  described, 
represent  together  the  commencement  of  all  the  organs  of  the  foetus. 
They  are  intended,  however,  for  the  production  of  two  different 
systems ;  and  the  entire  process  of  their  development  may  be  ex- 
pressed as  follows :  T?ie  external  layer  of  the  blastodermic  membrane 
produces  the  spinal  column  and  all  the  organs  of  animal  life;  while  the 
internal  layer  produces  the  intestinal  canalj  and  all  the  organs  of  vege- 
tative life. 

The  first  sign  of  advancing  organization  in  the  external  layer  of 
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the  blastoderniio  membraae  shows  itmlf  in  a  thiclraning  ud  oon- 
densation  of  its  Btnictare.  This  thickened  portion  has  the  form  of  in 
elongated  07al-Bhaped  spot,  termed  the  "embrjonio  apot"  (Fig.  178), 
the  wide  edgea  of  which  are  aomewhit 
^^J^^^^^^  moreopaqnethantherertrfaeMi*)- 
dermio  membrane.  IncAeMd  iridun 
these  opaqne  edgea  ia  A  naRomrooln- 
less  and  transparent  mpmob;  ibm  *ant 
pellucida,"  and  in  its  oentra  is  ft  lUBealc 
line,  or  furrow,  ranning  longitai&Mll; 
from  front  to  rear,  wbioh  is  fl>lM  the 
"  primitive  traoe." 

On  each  aide  of  the  primitiTS  tnoe, 
in  the  area  pellncida,  the  ni.balsnoe  of 
■wBcmmi  of  (ormaiiiiD  ef  •ubrjni :    the  blastodermic  membrane  riaea  ap  in 

■hovtsf  vmhrTonle  toor,  Kraft  Hlln-  _  .        i«  .  i 

dd..  nod  priiPiUTe  iri«  aoch  a  manner  aa  to  form  two  nearly 

parallel  vertical  plates  or  ridges,  which 
approach  each  other  over  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  foetas  and  are 
therefore  called  the  "dorsal  plates,"  They  at  last  meet  on  Um 
median  line,  so  as  to  inclose  the  furrow  above  described  and  ooa- 
vert  it  into  a  canal.  This  afterward  becomes  the  spinal  canal,  and 
in  its  cavity  is  formed  the  spinal  cord,  by  a  deposit  of  nervous 
matter  upon  its  internal  surface.  At  the  anterior  extremity  of  thia 
canal,  its  oavity  is  large  and  rounded,  to  accommodate  the  brain 
and  medulla  oblongata ;  at  ita  posterior  extremity  it  is  narrow  and 
pointed,  and  contains  the  extremity  of  the  spinal  cord. 

In  a  transversa  section  of  the  egg  at  this  stage  (Fig.  179),  the 
dorsal  plates  may  be  seen  approaching  each  other  above,  on  each 
side  of  the  primitive  furrow  or  "trace."  At  a  more  advanced 
period  (Fig.  180)  they  may  be  seen  fairly  united  with  each  other, 
HO  as  to  inclose  the  cavity  of  the  spinal  canal.  At  the  same  time, 
the  edges  of  the  thickened  portion  of  the  blastodermic  membrane 
grow  ontward  and  downward,  so  as  to  ^read  out  more  and  more 
over  the  lateral  portions  of  the  vitelline  mass.  These  are  called 
the  "abdominal  plates;"  and  as  they  increase  in  extent  they  tend 
to  unite  with  each  other  below  and  inclose  the  abdominal  cavity, 
just  as  the  dorsal  plates  unite  above,  and  inclose  the  spinal  canaL 
At  last  the  abdominal  plates  actually  do  unite  with  each  other  on 
the  median  line  (at  i,  Pig.  180),  embracing  of  course  the  whole 
internal  layer  of  the  blastodermic  membrane  (»),  which  inclooes  in 
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its  tara  the  rem&iua  of  the  original  ritelliu  and  the  albnminoos 
fluid  which  has  aooumnUted  in  ita  cavitj. 
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During  this  time,  there  is  formed,  in  the  thidcDess  of  the  ezternil 
blastodermic  layer,  immediately  beneath  the  apinal  canal,  a  locgitu- 
dinal  cartilaginous  cord,  called  the  "chorda  doraaliB."  Around  the 
chorda  dorsalis  are  aftervard  developed  the  bodies  of  the  rerlebrK 
(Fig.  180,  *),  forming  the  chain  of  the  rertehral  column ;  and  the 
obliqne  processes  of  the  vertehrs  mo  upward  from  this  point  into  the 
dorsal  plates;  while  the  transverse  processes,  and  ribs,  run  outward 
and  downward  in  the  abdominal  plates,  to  encircle  more  or  less 
completely  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  body. 

If  we  now  examiue  the  egg  in  longitudinal  section,  while  this 
prooesB  is  goiug  on,  the  thickened  portion  of  the  external  blaatoder 
mio  layer  may  be  seen  in  profile,  as  at  i,  Fig.  181.  The  anterior 
portion  (i),  which  will  form  the  head,  is  thicker  than  the  posterior 
(•),  which  will  form  the  tail  of  the  young  animal.  As  the  whole 
mass  grows  rapidly,  both  in  the  anterior  and  posterior  direction, 
the  head  becomes  very  thick  and  Toluminous,  while  the  tail  also 
begins  to  project  backward,  and  the  whole  egg  assames  a  distinctly 
elongated  form.  (Fig.  182.)  The  abdominal  plates  at  the  same  time 
meet  upon  its  under  surface,  and  the  point  at  which  they  finally 
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unite  foFDM  the  abdominal  cicatrix  or  umfrt'Aeiu.    The  internal  blu- 
todermio  lajer  ia  seen,  of  coarae,  in  the  loogitodinal  notion  of  tht 
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egg,  BB  well  as  in  the  transTerse,  embraced  by  the  abdominal  plates, 
and  inclosing,  aa  before,  the  remains  of  the  vitellua. 

As  the  development  of  the  above  parts  goes  on  (Fig.  183),  the 
head  becomes  still  larger,  and  soon  shows  traces  of  the  formatioa 

Fig.  183. 


of  organs  of  special  «en»e.  The  tail  also  increases  in  size,  and  pro- 
jects farther  from  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  embryo.  TIm 
spinal  cord  runs  in  a  longitadinal  direction  fVom  front  to  rear,  and 
its  anterior  extremity  enlarges,  so  as  to  form  the  brain  and  medulla 
oblongata.  In  the  mean  time,  the  internal  blastodermic  layer,  which 
is  subsequently  to  be  converted  into  the  intestinal  oanal,  has  been 
shut  in  by  the  abdominal  walls,  and  still  forms  a  perfectly  cloaed 
sac,  of  a  slightly  elongated  figure,  without  either  inlet  or  oatlet. 
Afterward,  the  mouth  is  formed  by  a  process  of  atrophy  and  per- 
foration, which  takes  place  through  both  external  and  internal  layen, 
at  the  anterior  extremity,  while  a  similar  perforation,  at  the  poete- 
rior  extremity,  results  in  the  formation  of  the  anas. 
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All  tbeae  parti,  however,  are  as  yet  imperfisot;  and,  being  merelj 
in  the  coarM  of  formation,  are  incapable  of  performing  any  active 
function. 

By  a  continuation  of  the  sBme  process,  the  different  portions  of 
the  external  blastodermic  layer  are  farther  developed,  ao  m  to  re- 
bqU  in  the  ooinplete  fornu^n  of  the  Tariooa  puts  of  the  skeleton, 
the  int^nment,  the  organs  of  special  Bonse,  and  the  Tolnntoiy 
nerrea  and  mosclea.  The  tail  at  the  same  time  aoqnirei  auflB(uent 
size  and  strength  to  be  capable  of  acting  as  an  organ  of  locomo- 
tion. (Elg.  184.)    The  intestinal  canal,  which  hai  bem  formed  from 

Flg-ia*. 


the  internal  blastodermic  layer,  is  at  first  a  short,  wide,  and  nearly 
straight  tube,  mnning  directly  from  the  mouth  to  the  anng.  It 
aoon,  howerer,  begina  to  grow  &ster  than  the  abdominal  cavity 
which  incloses  it,  becoming  longer  and  narrower,  and  is  at  the  same 
time  thrown  into  namerooa  convolutions.  It  tiios  presents  a  larger 
internal  snr&ce  for  the  performuioe  of  the  digestive  process: 

Arrived  at  this  period,  the  yonng  tadpole  raptures  the  vitelline 
membrane,  by  which  he  has  heretofore  been  inclosed,  and  leaves  the 
cavity  of  the  egg.  He  at  first  fastens  himself  upon  the  remains  of 
the  albuminous  matter  deposited  round  the  egg,  and  feeds  upon  it  for 
a  short  period.  He  soon,  however,  acquires  sufficient  strength  and 
activity  to  swim  about  freely  in  search  of  other  food,  propelling 
himself  by  means  of  his  large,  membranooa,  and  muscular  tail. 
The  alimentary  canal  increases  very  rapidly  in  length  and  becomes 
spirally  coiled  up  in  the  abdominal  cavity,  so  as  to  attain  a  length 
from  seven  to  eight  times  greater  than  that  of  the  entire  body. 

After  a  time,  a  change  takes  place  in  the  external  form  of  the 
young  animal  Anterior  and  posterior  extremttieaor  limbs  begin  to 
show  themselves,  by  budding  or  sprouting  from  the  corresponding 
regions  of  the  body.  (Fig.  185.)  At  first  these  organs  are  very 
small,  imperfect  in  structure,  and  altogether  nseless  for  purposes  of 
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looomotion.  They  soon,  however,  increase  in  size  and  rtraogt)): 
and  while  the;^  keep  paoe  with  the  increasing  develc^ment  tA  tht 
whole  body,  the  tail  on  the  contraiy  ceases  to  grow,  and  beoona 
ahnvelled  and  atrophied.  The  limbs,  in  &ct,  are  destined  finallj 
to  replace  the  tail  as  or^ns  of  locomotion ;  and  a  time  at  Iw 
arrives  (Fig.  186)  when  the  tail  has  altogether  disappeared,  while 
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the  legs  have  become  folly  developed,  mnacnlar  and  powerfni. 
Then  the  animal,  which  was  before  confined  to  an  aqaatic  mode 
of  life,  beoomes  capable  of  living  also  npon  land,  and  a  trans- 
formation is  effected  from  the  tadpole  into  ibe  perfect  frog. 

Daring  the  same  time,  other  changes  of  an  eqnally  important 
character  have  taken  place  in  the  internal  organs.  The  tadpole  u 
first  breathes  by  giUs;  bat  these  organs  snbseqneotly  beoome 
atrophied  and  disappear,  being  finally  replaced  by  well  developed 
longs.  The  straoture  of  the  month,  also,  of  the  int^piment,  and 
of  the  cironUtory  system,  is  altered  to  correspond  with  the  varying 
conditions  and  wants  of  the  growing  animal ;  and  all  these  changes, 
taking  place  in  part  successively  and  in  part  simoltaneoualy,  bring 
the  animal  at  last  to  a  state  of  complete  formation. 

The  process  (tf  development  may  then  be  briefly  reoapitalated  is 
follows: — 

1.  The  blBstodermio  membrane,  prodaced  by  the  s^mentatioD 
of  ihe  vitellus,  consists  of  two  oellnlar  layers,  viz^  an  external  and 
an  internal  blastodermic  layer. 

2.  The  external  layer  of  the  blastodermic  membrane  inoloaea  by 
its  dorsal  plates  the  oerebro-spinal  canal,  and  by  its  abdominal 
plates  the  abdominal  or  visceral  cavity. 
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8.  The  internal  layer  of  the  blastodermic  membrane  forms  the 
intestinal  canal,  which  becomes  lengthened  and  convoluted,  and 
communicates  with  the  exterior  by  a  mouth  and  anus  of  secondary 
formation. 

4.  Finally  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  and  its  nerves,  the  skdeton, 
the  organs  of  special  sense,  the  integument,  and  the  muscles,  are 
developed  from  the  external  blastodermic  layer;  while  the  anterior 
and  posterior  extremities  are  formed  from  the  same  layer  by  a  pro- 
cess of  sprouting,  or  continuous  growth. 
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CHAPTER   VUI. 

THE  UMBILICAL  TE8ICLK. 

In  the  Trog,  as  we  luive  seen,  the  abdominal  plates,  cloeiog 
together  in  front  and  andemeath  the  body  of  the  animal,  shut  id 
directly  the  whole  of  the  vitelluB,  and  join  each  other  upon  tte 
median  line,  at  the  umbilicna  The  whole  remains  of  the  vitellos 
are  then  inclosed  in  the  abdomen  of  the  animal,  and  in  the  iotestin«l 
aao  formed  by  the  internal  blastodermic  layer. 

Id  many  inatances,  however,  aa,  for  example,  in  sereral  kinds  of 
fiBh,  and  in  all  the  birds  and  quadrupeds,  the  abdominal  plates  do 
not  immediately  embrace   the  whole  of 
Fig.  187.  the   vitelline   mass,   but    tend    to    close 

together  about  its  middle ;  so  that  tlie 
vitellus  is  constrioted,  in  this  way,  and 
divided  into  two  portions:  one  intenul, 
and  one  external,  (Fig.  187.)  As  tlie 
process  of  development  proceeds,  the  body 
of  the  fcetus  increases  is  size,  out  of  pro- 
portion to  the  vitelline  sac,  and  the  cod- 
«•""«»  Blbutali'™idr°*"'™'  striction  just  mentioned  becomes  at  tbe 
same  time  more  strongly  marked ;  so  that 
the  separation  between  the  internal  and  external  portions  of  tbe 
vitelline  sao  is  nearly  complete.  (Fig.  188.)  Tbe  internal  layer  ct 
the  blastodermic  membrane  is  by  the  same  means  divided  into 
two  portions,  one  of  which  forms  tbe  intestinal  canal,  while  the 
other,  remaining  outside,  forms  a  sac-like  appendage  to  the  abdo- 
men, which  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  umbiUcal  vencle. 

The  umbilical  vesicle  is  accordingly  lined  by  a  portion  of  the 
internal  blastodermic  layer,  oontinuoua  with  tbe  mucous  membrane 
of  the  intestinal  canal;  while  it  is  covered  on  tbe  outside  by  a  por- 
tion of  the  external  blastodermic  layer,  continnous  with  the  int^o- 
ment  of  the  abdomen. 
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After  the  yoang  animal  leaves  the  egg,  the  nmbilical  Tesiole 
sometimes  becomes  withered  aod  atrophied  by  the  absorption  of  its 
oontents;  while  Id  some  instunces,  the  abdominal  walls  gradually 

Fig.  188. 


ezteod  over  it,  and  crowd  it  back  into  the  abdomen ;  the  nutritioas 
matter  which  it  contained  passing  from  the  cavity  of  the  vesicle 
into  that  of  the  intestine  by  the  narrow  passage  or  canal  which 
remains  open  between  them. 

la  the  human  subject,  however,  as  well  as  in  the  quadrupeds,  the 
umbilical  vesicle  becomes  more  completely  separated  from  the  abdo 
men  than  in  the  cases  just  mentioned.  There  is  at  first  a  wide  com- 
raunication  between  the  cavity  of  the  umbilical  vesicle  and  that  of 
the  intestine ;  and  this  communication,  as  in  other  instances,  beoomee 
gradually  narrowed  by  the  increasing  constriction  of  the  abdominal 
walls.  Here,  however,  the  constriction  proceeds  so  far  that  the 
opposite  surfaces  of  the  canal  come  to  contact  with  each  other,  and 
adhere;  so  that  the  narrow  passage  previously 
existing  between  the  cavity  of  the  intestine  ^s-  ^^o. 

and  that  of  the  umbilical  vesicle  is  obliterated, 
and  the  vesicle  is  then  connected  with  the 
abdomen  only  by  an  impervious  cord.  This 
cord  afterward  elongates,  and  becomes  con- 
verted into  a  slender,  thread-like  pedicle  (Fig. 
189),  passing  out  from  the  abdomen  of  the 
foetus,  and  connected  by  its  further  extremity 
widi  the  umbilical  vesicle,  which  is  filled  with 
a  transparent,  colorless  fluid.    The  umbilical      «"«**  ■■■■to,  wtik 
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vesicle  18  very  distmctly  visible  in  the  human    tut.  ««k. 

fcetus  BO  late  as  the  end  of  the  third  month. 

AfUr  that  period  it  diminishes  in  size,  and  is  gradually  lost  in  the 

advancing  development  of  the  neighboring  parts. 

In  the  formation  of  the  umbilical  vesicle,  we  have  the  first  varia- 
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tion  from  the  simple  plan  of  development  described  in  the  preoedio;: 
chapter.  Here,  the  whole  of  the  vitellus  is  not  directly  convened 
into  the  body  of  the  embryo ;  but  while  a  part  of  it  is  taken,  as 
usual,  into  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  used  immediately  for  the  pur- 
poses of  nutrition,  a  part  is  left  outside  the  abdomen,  in  the  umbilical 
vesicle,  a  kind  of  secondary  organ  or  appendage  of  the  fcetus.  The 
contents  of  the  umbilical  vesicle,  however,  are  afterward  absorbed, 
and  so  appropriated,  finally,  to  the  nourishment  of  the  newly  formei 
tissues 
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CHAPTER   IX. 

AMNION   AND   ALL  ANTOIS.— DEVELOPM  ENT  OF 

THE   CHICK. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  the  description  of  two  other  accessory 
organs,  which  are  fornied,  during  the  development  of  the  fecundated 
egg,  in  all  the  higher  classes  of  animals.  These  are  the  amnion  and 
the  alJantais  ;  two  organs  which  are  always  found  in  company  with 
each  other,  since  the  object  of  the  first  is  to  provide  for  the  forma- 
tion of  the  second.  The  amnion  is  formed  from  the  external  layer 
of  the  blastodermic  membrane,  the  allantois  from  the  internal  layer. 

In  the  frog  and  in  fish,  as  we  have  seen,  the  egg  is  abundantly 
supplied  with  moisture,  air,  and  nourishment,  by  the  water  with 
which  it  is  surrounded.  It  can  absorb  directly  all  the  gaseous  and 
liquid  substances,  which  it  requires  for  the  purposes  of  nutrition 
and  growth.  The  absorption  of  oxygen,  the  exhalation  of  carbonic 
acid,  and  the  imbibition  of  albuminous  and  other  liquids,  can  all 
take  place  without  difficulty  through  the  simple  membranes  of  the 
egg;  particularly  as  the  time  required  for  the  formation  of  the 
embryo  is  very  short,  and  as  a  great  part  of  the  process  of  develop- 
ment remains  to  be  accomplished  after  the  young  animal  leaves, 
the  egg. 

But  in  birds  and  quadrupeds,  the  time  required  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  foetus  is  longer.  The  young  animal  also  acquires  a 
much  more  perfect  organization  during  the  time  that  it  remains 
inclosed  within  the  egg;  and  the  processes  of  absorption  and  exhala- 
tion necessary  for  its  growth,  being  increased  in  activity  to  a  corre- 
sponding degree,  require  a  special  organ  for  their  accomplishment 
This  special  organ,  destined  to  bring  the  blood  of  the  foetus  into 
relation  with  the  atmosphere  and  external  sources  of  nutrition,  is 
the  allafUoia. 

In  the  frog  and  the  fish,  the  internal  blastodermic  layer,  forming 
the  intestinal  mucous  membrane,  is  inclosed  everywhere,  as  above 
described,  by  the  external  layer,  forming  the  integument;  mAm 
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consequently  can  nowhere  come  in  contact  with  the  inyesting 
membrane  of  the  egg.  But  in  the  higher  animals,  the  intenul 
blastodermic  layer,  which  is  the  seat  of  the  greatest  Yaacalantj, 
and  which  is  destined  to  produce  the  allantois,  is  made  to  come  in 
contact  with  the  external  membrane  of  the  egg  for  purposes  of 
exhalation  and  absorption ;  and  this  can  only  be  acoomplished  b? 
opening  a  passage  for  it  through  the  external  germiDative  layer. 
This  is  done  in  the  following  manner,  by  the  formation  of  the 

Soon  afler  the  body  of  the  foetus  has  begun  to  be  formed  by  the 
thickening  of  the  external  layer  of  the  blastodermic  membrane, 
a  double  fold  of  this  external  layer  rises  up  on  all  sides  aboot 
the  edges  of  the  newly  formed  embryo ;  so  that  the  body  of  the 
foetus  appears  as  if  sunk  in  a  kind  of  depression,  and  surrounded 

with  a  membranous  ridge  or  embankment,  as  in 
Fig.  190.  The  embryo  (c)  is  here  seen  in  profile, 
with  the  double  membranous  folds,  above  men- 
tioned, rising  up  just  in  advance  of  the  head, 
and  behind  the  posterior  extremity.  It  must  be 
understood,  of  course,  that  the  same  thing  takes 
place  on  the  two  sides  of  the  foetus,  by  the  forma- 
DtAffnm  of  fbcuh.  tiou  of  lateral  folds  simultaneously  with  the 
;^:L':?;»tr.!-  appearance  of  thoee  m  front  and  behind.  As  it 
•.  viteuni.  6.BzterDai  ig  thcsc  folds  which  src  dcstiued  to  form  the 
IIIJmbn^L"rB^7of  amnion,  they  are  called  the  "  amniotic  folda." 
embryo  d,d.  Amniouc  Thc  amuiotic  folds  coutinuo  to  grow,  and  ei- 
brJo.  ^         ^  ^      tend  themselves  forward,  backward  and  laterally. 

until  they  approach  each  other  at  a  point  over 
the  back  of  the  foetus  (Fig.  191),  which  is  termed  the  "amniotic 
umbilicus."  Their  opposite  edges  afterward  actually  come  in  con- 
tact with  each  other  at  this  point,  and  adhere  together,  so  as  to 
shut  in  a  space  or  cavity  (Fig.  191,  b)  between  their  inner  sur&ce 
and  the  body  of  the  foetus.  This  space,  which  is  filled  with  a  dear 
fluid,  is  called  the  amniotic  cavity.  At  the  same  time,  the  intestinal 
canal  has  begun  to  be  formed,  and  the  umbilical  vesicle  has  been 
partially  separated  from  it,  by  the  constriction  of  the  abdominal 
walls  on  the  under  surface  of  the  body. 

There  now  appears  a  prolongation  or  diverticulum  (Fig.  191,  c) 
growing  out  from  the  posterior  portion  of  the  intestinal  canal,  and 
following  the  course  of  the  amniotic  fold  which  has  preoeded  it; 
occupying,  as  it  gradually  enlarges  and  protrudes,  the  space  left 
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vacant  by  the  rising  up  of  the  amniotic  fold.    This  diverticalnm 
IB  the  commencement  of  the  allantoic.     It  ia  an  elongated  mem- 
branous sac,  continuous  with  the  posterior  portion  of  the  intestine, 
and  containing  bloodvessels  derived  from  those 
(tf  the  intestinal  circulation.    The  cavity  of  the 
allantois  is  also  continuous  with  the  cavitj  of 
the  intestine. 

After  the  amniotic  folds  have  approached  and 
touched  each  other,  aa  already  described,  over 
the  back  of  the  fcetus,  at  the  amniotio  umbilions, 
the  adjacent  saifaoes,  thus  brought  in  contact, 
Ibse  together,  so  that  the  cavities  of  the   two 
folds,  coming  respectively  from  front  and  rear, 
are  separated  only  by  a  single  membranous  par- 
tition (Fig.  192,  e)  running  from  the  inner  to  the    luun. 
outer  lamina  of  the  amniotic  folds.    This  parti- 
tion itself  soon  after  atrophies  and  disappears;  and  the  inner  and 
outer  lamioffi  become  consequentiy  separated  from  each  other.    The 
inner  lamina  (Fig.  192,  a)  which  remains  con- 
tinuous with  the  integument  of  the  foetus,  in- 
clo«ng  the  body  of  the  embryo  in  a  distinct 
cavity,  is  called  the  amnion  (Fig.  193,  h),  and 
its  cavity  is  known  as  the  amniotic  cavity. 
The  outer  lamina  of  the  amniotio  fold,  on  the 
other  hand  (Fig.  192,  i),  recedes  farther  and 
fiuther  from  the  inner,  until  it  comes  in  oon- 
tact  with  the  original  vitelline  membrane,  still 
covering  the  exterior  of  the  egg;  and  by  con-      r«co»BiT«B     laa. 
tinued  growth  and  expansion  it  at  last  fuses   ptM,._a.  ubw  ubIb>  •# 
with  the  vitelline  membrane  and  unites  with    "■"■'■uc *w.  ».(nuri»- 
its  substance,  so  that  the  two  membranes  form    whu.  iba  ^mtiaut  bui 
hot  one.    This  membrane,  formed  by  the  fusion    ™*J°J^"'!fB.«iiK  t^ 
and  consolidation  of  two  others,  constitutes  then    men  ti»  innar  ui  «m 
the  external  investing  membrane  of  the  egg.        h^"  "'  ""  '■■'*"• 

The  allantois,  during  all  this  time,  is  increas- 
ing in  size  and  vascularity.  Following  the  course  of  the  amniotic 
folds  as  before,  it  insinuates  itself  between  them,  and  of  course  soon 
comes  in  contact  with  the  external  investing  membrane  just  de- 
scribed. It  then  begins  to  expand  laterally  in  every  direction, 
enveloping  more  and  more  the  body  of  the  fcetua,  and  brinai 
vessels  into  contact  with  the  external  membrane  of  tha  9 


brinaM^j^B 
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By  a  coDtJnaatioa  of  the  above  procen,  the  allaDtoii  tt  iM 

grows  to  such  AD  aztent  bs  to  envelope  oompletelj  the  bodj  of  the 

embryo,  together  with  the  amnion;  its  two 

Kg.  IBS.  extremi^es  oomiag  in   contact   with  cMh 

"    ~  other  and  fastDg  together  over  the  back  of 

the  fistos,  joBt  as  the  amniotio  folds  hid 

previously  done.  (Fig.  198.)   It  linea,  tben- 

fore,  the  whole  internal  aarfiwe  of  the  io- 

vesting  membrane  with  a  flattened,  nxni- 

lar  sac,  the  veasela  of  which  come  from  tkc 

interiorofthebody  of  the  fcstoa,  and  which 

still  communioatee  with  the  cavity  t^  tbe 

■iiuiei>  t»iir  (»™»d.-a.  Dm-    intestintl  canal. 

AUutoil.  *^  ""  ""  *  I'  '•  evident,  from  the  above  deecription, 
that  there  is  a  close  oonneotion  between  the 
formation  of  the  amnion  and  that  of  the  allantoia.  For  it  is  odIj 
in  this  maoDer  that  the  allantois,  which  is  an  extension  of  the  in- 
ternal layer  of  the  blastodermic  membrane,  can  come  to  be  situated 
outside  tbe  foetus  and  the  amnion,  and  be  broagfat  into  relation 
with  external  surrounding  media.  The  two  lamtnn  of  the  amni- 
utic  folds,  in  fact,  by  separating  &om  each  other  aa  above  described, 
open  a  passage  -for  the  allantois,  and  allow  it  to  oome  in  contact 
with  the  external  membraDe  of  the  egg. 

In  order  to  explain  more  fully  tbe  pbyaiologioal  action  of  tbe 
allantois,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  describe  the  procasa  of  develop- 
ment, as  it  takes  place  in  the  egg  of  the  fowL 

In  order  that  the  embryo  may  be  properly  developed  in  an; 
case,  it  is  essential  that  it  be  freely  supplied  with  air,  warmth, 
moisture,  and  nourishment  The  egg  of  the  fowl  oontains  alreadj, 
when  discharged  from  the  generative  passages,  a  sufficient  quantitv 
of  moisture  and  albuminous  material.  Tbe  necefl8ai7  waimth  ii 
supplied  by  the  body  of  tbe  parent  during  incnbatioa ;  while  the 
atmospherio  gases  can  pose  and  repass  through  the  porous  ef^- 
uhell,  and  by  endosmosis  through  the  fibrous  membranes  which 
line  its  cavity. 

When  the  egg  is  first  laid,  tbe  vitellus,  or  yolk,  is  enveloped  in 
a  thick  layer  of  semi-solid  albumen.  On  tbe  oommenceoieDt  d 
incubation,  a  liquefaction  takes  place  in  tbe  albumen  immediately 
above  that  part  of  tbe  vitellus  which  is  occupied  by  the  eioatri- 
uula;  so  that  the  vitellus  rises  or  floats  upward  toward  the  surhoe 
by  virtue  of  its  specific  gravity,  and  the  cicatrioula  comes  to  be 
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placed  almost  immediately  underneath  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
egg-shell.  As  the  cicatricula  is  the  spot  from  which  the  process  oF 
embryonic  development  commences,  the  body  of  the  young  foetns 
is  by  this  arrangement  placed  in  the  most  favorable  position  for 
the  reception  of  warmth  and  other  necessary  external  influences 
through  the  egg-shelL  The  liquefied  albumen  ia  also  absorbed  by 
the  vitelline  membrane,  and  the  vitellus  thus  becomes  lai^r,  softer, 
and  more  diffluent  than  before  the  commencement  of  incabatioo. 

As  soon  as  the  circulatory  apparatus  of  the  embryo  has  been 
fairly  formed,  two  minute  arteries  are  seen  to  ran  out  from  ita 
lateral  edges  and  spread  out  into  the  neighboring  parts  of  the 
blastodermic  membrane,  breaking  up  into  inosculating  branches, 
and  covering  the  adjacent  portions  of  the  vitellus  with  a  plexns  of 
capillary  bloodvessels.  The  space  occupied  in  the  blastodermic 
membrane,  on  the  surface  of  the  vitellus,  by  these  vessels,  is  called 
the  ana  vascuhaa.     (Fig.  191.)    It  is  of  a  nearly  circular  shape, 

Elg.  1»4. 


and  ia  limited,  on  its  outer  edge,  by  a  terminal  vein  or  sinus,  called 
the  "sinus  terminalis."  The  blood  is  retarned  to  the  body  of  the 
fcetus  by  two  veins  which  penetrate  beneath  its  edges,  one  near  the 
head  and  one  near  the  tail. 

The  area  vasculosa  tends  to  increase  in  extent,  as  the  develop- 
ment of  the  fcetus  proceeds  and  its  circulation  becomes  more  active. 
It  BOOQ  covers  the  upper  half^  or  hemisphere,  of  the  vitellus,  and 
the  terminal  sinus  then  runs  like  an  equator  round  the  middle  of 
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Ibe  ritelline  sphere.  Aa  the  growth, of  the  vascular  plexu  txa- 
tinaes,  it  passes  this  point,  and  embraces  more  and  more  of  the  io- 
ferior,  as  well  as  of  the  superior  hemisphere,  the  vessels  coDver^ng 
toward  its  oader  surface,  until  at  last  nearly  tlie  whole  of  tbe 
vitellus  ia  covered  with  a  network  of  inosculating  capillariea. 

The  function  of  the  vessels  of  the  area  vascoloBa  ia  to  absofb 
nonrishment  from  the  cavitj  of  the  vitelline  sac  Aa  the  albniiKn 
liquefies  during  the  process  of  inoubatioo,  it  passes  by  endosmosii, 
more  and  more  abundantly,  into  the  vitelline  cavity;  the  whole 
vitellns  growing  constantly  larger  and  more  fluid  in  ooDsistencj. 
The  blood  of  the  fcetus,  then  circulating  in  the  vessels  of  the  am 
vasculosa,  absorbs  freely  the  oleagino-albuminoos  matters  of  the 
vitellus,  and,  carrying  them  back  to  the  foetus  by  the  retoming 
veins,  supplies  the  newly-formed  tissues  and  origans  with  abun- 
dance of  nourishment 

Daring  this  period  the  amnion  and  the  allaatoia  have  been  also 
in  process  of  formation.  At  first  the  body  of  the  foetus  lies  upon 
its  abdomen,  as  in  the  cases  previously  described;  but  as  it  increasei 
in  size  it  alters  its  position  so  as  to  lie  more  upon  its  side.  The 
allantois  then,  emerging  from  the  posterior  portion  of  tfae  abdomiul 
cavity,  turns  directly  upward  over  the  body  of  the  foetus,  and  corner 
immediately  in  contact  with  the  shell  membrane.     (Fig.  195.)    It 

Fig.  IM. 
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then  spreads  out  rapidly,  extending  toward  the  extremitifla  ■■1 
down  the  sides  of  the  egg,  enveloping  more  and  more  oom[dtldr 
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the  fcstus  and  the  vitellioe  sac,  and  taking  the  place  of  the  albumen 
which  has  been  liquefied  and  absorbed, 

It  will  also  be  seen,  bj  reference  to  the  Sgure,  tfaat  the  umbilioal 
Teaicle  is  at  the  same  time  formed  hj  the  separation  of  part  of  the 
vitellns  from  the  abdomen  of  the  chiok ;  and  the  vessels  of  the  area 
Taaculoaa,  which  were  at  first  distributed  over  the  vitellus,  now 
ramify,  of  course,  ui>on  the  surfoce  of  the  umbilical  vesicle. 

At  last  the  allantoia,  by  its  continued  growth,  envelopes  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  remaining  contents  of  the  egg;  bo  that  toward  the 
later  periods  of  incubation,  at  whatever  point  wa  break  open  the 
egg,  we  find  the  internal  sorface  of  the  shell-membrane  everywhere 
lined  with  a  vascular  membranous  expansion,  supplied  by  arteries 
which  emerge  from  the  abdomen  of  the  fcetua. 

It  ia  easy  to  see,  accordingly,  with  what  readiness  the  absorption 
and  exhalation  of  gases  may  take  place  by  means  of  the  allantots. 
The  air  penetrates  from  the  exterior  through  the  minute  pores  of 
the  calcareous  shell,  and  then  acts  upon  the  blood  in  the  vessels  of 
the  allantois  very  much  in  the  same  manner  tfaat  the  air  in  the  minute 
bronchial  tubes  and  air-vesicles  of  tfae  lungs  acts  upon  the  blood  in 
the  pulmonary  capillaries.  Examination  of  the  egg,  furthermore, 
at  various  periods  of  incubation,  shows  that  changes  take  place  in 
it  which  are  entirely  analogous  to  the  process  of  req>iration. 

The  egg,  in  the  first  place,  during  its  development,  loses  water  by 
exhalation.  This  exhalation  is  not  a  simple  effect  of  evaporation, 
but  ia  the  result  of  the  nutritive  changes  going  on  in  the  interior 
of  the  egg ;  since  it  does  not  take  place,  except  in  a  comparatively 
slight  degree,  in  animpr^nated  eggs,  or  in  those  which  are  not  in- 
cubated, though  they  may  be  freely  exposed  to  the  air.  The  ex- 
halation of  fluid  is  also  essential  to  the  processes  of  development, 
for  it  has  often  been  found,  in  hatching  egga  by  artificial  warmth, 
that  if  the  air  of  the  chamber  in  which  they  are  inclosed  become 
unduly  charged  with  moisture,  so  as  to  retard  or  prevent  further 
exhalation,  the  eggs  readily  become  spoiled,  and  the  development 
of  the  embryo  is  arrested.  The  loss  of  weight  during  natural  incu- 
bation, priooipally  due  to  the  exhalation  of  water,  has  been  found  by 
Baudriraont  and  St.  Ange*  to  be  over  15  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
weight  of  the  egg. 

Secondly,  the  ogg  timarim  oxygen  and  exhales  carbonic  acid. 
The  two  observera  mootioned  above,  ascertained  that  during  eigb- 
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teen  days*  inoubatioDy  the  egg  absorbed  nearly  2  per  eeht  of  its 
weight  of  oxygen,  while  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  exhaled  from 
the  sixteenth  to  the  nineteenth  day  of  incubation  amoanted  to  no 
lees  than  8  grains  in  the  twenty-four  hours.'  It  is  cnrions  to  obsenre, 
alsOi  that  in  the  egg  during  incubation,  as  wdU  as  in  the  adiik 
animal,  more  oxygen  is  absorbed  than  is  returned  by  exhalatioii 
under  the  form  of  carbonic  acid. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  a  true  respiration  takes  place  by 
means  of  the  allantois,  through  the  membranes  of  the  shdL 

The  allantois,  however,  is  not  simply  an  oi^gan  of  respiration;  it 
takes  part  also  in  the  absorption  of  nutritious  matter.  As  the  pro- 
cess of  development  advances,  the  skeleton  of  the  yoang  chick,  at 
first  entirely  cartilaginous,  begins  to  ossify.  The  calcareous  mat- 
ter, necessary  for  this  ossification,  is,  in  all  probability,  derived  from 
the  shelL  The  shell  is  certainly  lighter  and  more  fragile  toward 
the  end  of  incubation  than  at  first;  aud,  at  the  same  time,  the  cal- 
careous ingredients  of  the  bones  increase  in  qnantity.  The  lime- 
salts,  requisite  for  the  process  of  ossification,  are  apparently  ab- 
sorbed from  the  shell  by  the  vessels  of  the  allantois,  and  by  them 
transferred  to  the  skeleton  of  the  growing  chick ;  so  that,  in  the 
same  proportion  that  the  former  becomes  weaker,  the  latter  grows 
stronger.  This  diminution  in  density  of  the  shell  is  connected  not 
only  with  the  development  of  the  skeleton,  but  also  with  the  final 
escape  of  the  chick  from  the  egg.  This  deliverance  is  accomplished 
mostly  by  the  movements  of  the  chick  itself,  which  become,  at  a 
certain  period,  sufficiently  vigorous  to  break  out  an  opening  in  the 
attenuated  and  weakened  egg-sheU.  The  first  fractare  is  generally 
accomplished  by  a  stroke  from  the  end  of  the  bill ;  and  it  is  pre» 
cisely  at  this  point  that  the  solidification  of  the  skeleton  is  most 
advanced.  The  egg-shell  itself,  therefore,  which  at  first  only  serves 
for  the  protection  of  the  imperfectly-formed  embryo,  afterward 
furnishes  the  materials  which  are  used  to  accomplish  its  own  demo- 
lition, and  at  the  same  time  to  effect  the  escape  of  the  fully  deve- 
loped foetus. 

Toward  the  latter  periods  of  incubation,  the  allantois  becomes 
more  and  more  adherent  to  the  internal  surface  of  the  shell-mem- 
brane. At  last,  when  the  chick,  arrived  at  the  full  period  of  de- 
velopment, escapes  from  its  confinement,  the  allantoic  vessels  are 
torn  off  at  the  umbilicus ;  and  the  allantois  itselfj  cast  off  as  a  ose- 

■  Op.  oit,  pp.  138  and  149. 
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less  and  effete  organ,  is  left  behind  in  the  oavity  of  the  abandoned 
egg-shell.  The  allantoia  is,  therefore,  strictly  speaking,  a  fcetal 
organ.  Developed  as  an  accessory  etructare  from  a  portion  of  (he 
intestinal  canal,  it  is  exceedingly  active  and  important  during  the 
middle  and  latter  periods  of  incubation ;  bat  when  the  chick  is 
completely  formed,  and  has  become  capable  of  carrying  on  an  in- 
dependent  existence,  both  the  amnion  and  the  allantois  are  detached 
and  thrown  off  as  obsolete  structures,  their  place  being  afterward 
supplied  by  other  organs  belonging  to  the  adult  condition. 
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CHAPTER   X. 


DEVELOPMENT   OF   THE    EOO    IN    THE    HUMAN 
SPECIES.— FORMATION  OF   THB    CHORION. 

We  have  already  described,  in  a  preceding  chapter,  the  maDner 
ia  which  the  outer  lamioa  of  the  amniotic  fold  becomes  adherent 
to  the  adjacent  snrface  of  the  vitelline  membraoe,  so  as  to  fonn 
with  it  but  a  single  layer ;  and  in  which  these  two  membranes,  thtu 
f^sed  and  united  with  each  other,  form  at  that  time  the  single  ex- 
ternal investing  membrane  of  the  egg.  The  allantoia,  in  its  tarn, 
afterward  comes  in  coDtact  with  the  investiag  membrane,  and  lies 
immediately  beneath  it,  as  a  double  vascular  membranona  sac.  Id 
the  egg  of  the  haman  subject  the  development  of-  the  membranee, 
though  carried  on  essentially  upon  the  same  plan  with  that  which 
we  have  already  described,  uodergoea,  in  addition,  some  further 
modifications,  which  wo  shall  now  proceed  to  explain. 
The  first  of  these  peculiarities  is  that  the  allantois,  after  spread- 
ing out  upon  the  inner  snr&oe  of 
the  external  investing  membrane, 
adheres  to,  and  fuses  with  it,  just 
as  the  outer  lamina  of  the  amni- 
otic fold  has  previously  fosed 
with  the  vitelline  meonbrane.  At 
the  same  time,  the  two  layera  be- 
longing to  the  allantois  itself  also 
come  in  contact  and  fuse  toge- 
ther ;  BO  that  the  cavity  of  Uie 
allantois  is  obliterated,  and  instead 
of  forming  a  membranous  sac  con- 
taining fluid,  this  organ  is  convert- 
ed into  a  simple  vcucukir  men^rane. 
(Fig.  196.)  This  membrane, 
moreover,  being,  after  a  time, 
thoroughly  fused  and  united  with  the  two  which  have  preceded  it, 
takes  the  place  which  was  previously  occupied  by  them.     It  is  then 
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termed  the  chorion,  and  thas  becomes  the  sole  external  investing 
membrane  of  the  egg. 

We  find,  therefore,  that  the  chorion,  that  is,  the  external  coat  or 
investment  of  the  egg,  is  formed  successively  by  three  distinct  mem- 
branes, as  follows:  first,  the  original  vitelline  membrane ;  secondly, 
the  outer  lamina  of  the  amniotic  fold;  and,  thirdly,  the  allantois; 
the  last  predominating  over  the  two  former  by  the  rapidity  of  its 
growth,  and  absorbing  them  into  its  substance,  so  that  they  become 
finally  completely  incorporated  with  its  texture. 

It  is  easy  to  see,  also,  how,  in  consequence  of  the  above  process, 
the  body  of  the  foetus,  in  the  human  egg,  becomes  inclosed  in  two 
distinct  membranes,  viz.,  the  amnion,  which  is  internal  and  conti- 
nuous with  the  foetal  integument,  and  the  chorion,  which  is  external 
and  supplied  with  vessels  from  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.  The 
umbilical  vesicle  is,  of  course,  situated  between  the  two;  and  the  rest 
of  the  space  between  the  chorion  and  the  amnion  is  occupied  by 
a  semi-fluid  gelatinous  material,  somewhat  similar  in  appearance 
to  that  of  the  vitreous  body  of  the  eye. 

The  obliteration  of  the  cavity  of  the  allantois  takes  place  very 
early  in  the  human  subject,  and,  in  fact,  keeps  pace  almost  entirely 
with  the  progress  of  its  growth ;  so  that  this  organ  never  presents, 
in  the  human  egg,  the  appearance  of  a  hollow  sac,  filled  with 
fluid,  but  rather  that  of  a  flattened  vascular  membrane,  enveloping 
the  body  of  the  foetus,  and  forming  the  external  membrane  of  the 
egg.  Notwithstanding  this  difference,  however,  the  chorion  of  the 
human  subject  is,  in  respect  to  its  mode  of  formation,  the  same 
thing  with  the  allantois  of  the  lower  animals;  its  chief  peculiarity 
consisting  in  the  fact  that  its  opposite  sui&ces  are  adherent  to  each 
other,  instead  of  remaining  separate  and  inclosing  a  cavity  filled 
with  fluid. 

The  next  peculiarity  of  the  human  chorion  is,  that  it  becomm 
*f^9y»  Even  while  the  egg  is  still  very  small,  and  has  but  recently 
found  its  way  into  the  uterine  cavity,  its  exterior  \&  already  seen 
to  be  covered  with  little  transparent  prominences,  like  so  many 
villi  (Fig.  196),  which  increase  the  extent  of  its  surface,  and  assist 
in  the  absorption  of  fluids  from  without.  The  villi  are  at  this  time 
quite  simple  in  form,  and  altogether  homogeneous  in  structure. 

As  the  egg  increases  in  size,  the  villi  rapidly  elongate,  and  be- 
come divided  and  ramified  by  the  repeated  budding  and  sprouting  of 
lateral  o£&hoots  from  every  part.  After  this  process  of  growth  has 
gone  on  for  some  time,  the  external  surface  of  the  chorion  presents 
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a  naiformlj  volrety  or  ihaggy  sppearanoe,  owing  to  ita  being  oo- 
vered  eTerywhera  with  these  tufted  and  compoand  TiUoaitiaa. 

The  villosities  themselves,  when  examined  hj-  tbe  microaoope, 
have  an  exceedingly  well  marked  and  oharacteriatio  appeannoa 
(Fig.  197.)  Thej  originate  from  the  sarfaoe  of  the  ohorion  \)j  a 
somewhat  narrow  stem,  and  divide 
into  a  maltitude  of  aaoondarf  and 
tertiary  branohes,  of  varying  nk 
and  fignre;  some  of  them  alendar 
and  filamentous,  others  olab-ahaped, 
many  of  them  iire^larlj  avollen  at 
various  points.  AU  of  them  tenai 
nate  by  rounded  extremidea,  giving 
to  the  whole  tuf^  a  certain  resem- 
blanoe  to  some  varieties  of  saa-weed. 
Tbe  larger  tmnlu  and  branches  of 
tbe  villcmty  are  seen  to  contain  na- 
merous  minute  nadei,  imbedded  in 
a  nearly  homogeneous,  or  finely  gra- 
nular substratum.  The  ip^nllw  ones 
appear,  under  a  low  magniffing 
power,  simply  graaalar  in  texture. 

These  villi  are  altogether  pecoliar 
in  appearance,  and  quite  nnlike  any 
other  structure  which  may  be  met  with  in  the  body.  Wherever  we 
find,  in  the  uterus,  any  portion  of  a  membrane  having  viUoaities 
like  these,  we  may  he  sure  that  pregnancy  has  existed ;  for  snob 
villostties  can  only,  belong  to  tbe  chorion,  and  the  oborioa  itself  is 
a  part  of  the  fcetns.  It  is  developed,  as  we  have  seen,  as  an  out- 
growth from  the  intestinal  canal,  and  can  only  exist,  accordingly, 
as  a  portion  of  the  fecundated  egg.  The  presence  of  portions  of  a 
shaggy  ohorion  is  therefore  as  satisfactory  proof  of  the  existence 
of  pregnancy,  as  if  we  had  found  the  body  of  the  fcetus  itself. 

While  the  villosities  which  we  have  just  described  are  in  pro- 
cess of  formation,  the  allantois  itself  has  completed  its  growth,  and 
has  become  converted  into  a  permanent  chorion.  The  bloodvessels 
coming  from  the  allantoic  arteries  accordingly  ramify  over  the 
chorion,  and  supply  it  with  a  tolerably  abundant  vascular  network. 
The  growth  of  the  fcetus,  moreover,  at  this  time,  bos  reached  socb 
a  state  of  activity,  that  it  requires  to  be  supplied  with  nourishmwt 
by  vascular  absorption,  instead  of  the  slow  process  of  imbibition. 


OnpoBEd  tllloril)'  of  Hpii*>  ( 
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which  has  heretofore  taken  place  through  the  comparatively  inoom- 
plete  and  stmotureless  villi  of  the  cho- 
rion. The  capillary  vessels,  accordingly,  Wg.  IM. 
with  which  the  chorion  is  supplied,  begin 
to  penetrate  into  the  substance  of  its  vil- 
losities.  They  enter  the  base  or  stem  of 
each  villosity,  and,  following  every  divi- 
sion of  its  compound  ramifications,  finally 
reach  its  rounded  extremities.  Here 
they  turn  upon  themselves  in  loops  (Fig. 
198),  like  the  vessels  in  the  papillsB  of 
the  skin,  and  retrace  their  course,  to  unite 
finally  with   the  venous  trunks  of  the 

chorion.  Kxiremlty   of  tiulobitt   «r 

The  villi  of  the  chorion  are  therefore    chobio».  mon  highij  nacai. 

,  .  ^  1  M      '^ ;  abowing  the  amilg«in«Bt  •( 

very  analogous  m  structure  to  those  of    bioodTw^iu  in  lu  interior. 
the  intestine;  and  their  power  of  absorp- 
tion, as  in  other  similar  instances,  corresponds  with  the  abundance 
of  their  ramifications,  and  the  extent  of  their  vascularity. 

It  must  be  remembered,  also,  that  these  vessels  all  come  from  the 
abdomen  of  the  foetus ;  and  that  whatever  substances  are  taken  up 
by  them  are  transported  directly  to  the  interior  of  the  embryo,  and 
used  for  the  nourishment  of  its  tissues.  The  chorion,  therefore,  an 
soon  as  its  villi  and  bloodvessels  are  completely  developed,  becomes 
an  exceedingly  active  organ  in  the  nutrition  of  the  foetus;  and  con- 
stitutes, in  fact,  the  only  means  by  which  new  material  can  be  in- 
troduced from  without 

The  existence  of  this  general  vascularity  of  the  chorion  affords 
also,  as  Coste  was  the  first  to  point  out,  a  striking  indication 
that  this  membrane  is  in  reality  identical  with  the  allantois  of  the 
lower  animals.  If  the  reader  will  turn  back  to  the  illustrations  of 
the  formation  of  the  amnion  and  allantois  (Chap.  IX.),  he  will  see 
that  the  first  chorion  or  investing  membrane  is  formed  exclusively 
by  the  vitelline  membrane,  which  is  never  vascular  and  cannot  be- 
come so  by  itself,  since  it  has  no  direct  connection  with  the  foetus. 
The  second  chorion  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  vitelline  mem- 
brane with  the  outer  lamina  of  the  amniotic  fold.  Both  laminae 
of  the  amniotic  fold  are  at  first  vascular,  since  they  are  portions  of 
the  external  blastodermic  layer,  and  derive  their  vessels  from  the 
integument  of  the  foetus.  But  after  the  outer  lamina  has  become 
completely  separated  from  the  inner,  by  the  disappearance  of  the 
33 
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partition  whioh  for  a  time  oonnected  the  two  with  eacb  other  (Fig. 
192,  c),  this  source  of  vaaculAr  aapply  is  cat  off;  and  the  seoond  cho- 
rion cannot,  thererore,  remain  vaBCular  after  that  period.  Bat  tbc 
third  or  permRnent  chorion,  that  is,  the  allantoic  derivea  its  to- 
■els  directly  from  those  of  the  foetos,  and  retains  its  eoonectiwi  mth 
thera  during  the  whole  period  <^  gestation,  A  chorioo,  therefore, 
which  is  aniversally  and  permanently  vascular,  can  be  no  other 
than  the  sllantois,  converted  into  an  external  iavestiog  membraiK 
of  the  egg. 

Thirdly,  the  chorion,  which  is  at  one  time,  as  we  have  seen,  everj- 
where  villous  and  shaggy,  heeomet  afterward  partially  baUL  Thit 
change  b^08  to  take  place  abont  theend  of  the  second  month. 
It  commences  at  a  point  oppo«te  the  sitna^on  of  the  foetos  and  the 
insertion  of  the  fcetal  vessels.  The  villosilies  in  this  region  ceue 
grovring;  and  as  the  entire  ^;g  oontinues  to  enlarge,  the  villositiet 
at  the  point  indicated  fail  to  keep  pace  with  its  growth,  and  with 
the  progressive  expansion  of  the  chorion.  They  aceordiDgply  ht- 
oome  at  this  part  thinner  and  more  scattered,  leaving  the  snrikoe 
of  the  chorion  comparatively  smooth  and  bald.  Tbia  baldnev  in- 
eKeaaes  in  extent  and  becomes  more  and  more  complete,  spreidiiig 
and  advancing  over  die  adjacent  portions  of  the  chorion,  nntil  it 
feast  two-thirds  of  its  surface  have  become  nearly  or  quite  destitote 
of  villositicB. 

■    At  the  opposite  point  of  the  surface  of  the  egg,  however,  thit 
portion,  namely,  which  oorre- 
8*  !■'•  sponds  with  the  insertion  of  the 

foetal  vessels,  the  villosities, 
instead  of  becoming  atrophied, 
continue  to  grow :  and  this 
portion  of  the  chorion  becomes 
even  more  shaggy  and  thickly 
set  than  before.  The  conse- 
quence is  that  the  chorion 
afterward  presents  a  very  dif- 
ferent appearance  at  different 
portions  of  its  surface.  (Fig. 
199.)  The  greater  part  of  it  is 
pZ:,",^Z^"xZ\CZVXiT''''  smooth;  but  a  certain  portion, 
constituting  about  one-third  of 
the  whole,  is  covered  with  a  soft  and  spongy  mass  of  long,  thickly- 
set,  compound  villosities.    It  is  thid  thickened  and  shaggy  portion, 
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which  is  aftervard  concerned  in  the  formation  of  the  placenta; 
while  the  remaining  smooth  portion  continues  to  be  known  under 
the  name  of  the  chorion.  The  placental  portion  of  the  chorion 
becomes  distinctly  limited  and  separated  from  the  remainder  by 
about  the  end  of  the  third  month. 

The  vascularity  of  the  chorion  keeps  pace,  in  its  difierent  parts 
respectively,  with  the  atrophy  and  development  of  its  viUoBities. 
As  the  villosities  shrivel  and  disappear  over  a  part  of  ita  extent, 
the  looped  capillary  vessels,  which  they  at  first  coatained,  disappear 
also ;  so  that  the  smooth  portion  of  the  chorion  shows  afterward 
only  a  few  straggling  vessels  running  over  ita  surface,  and  does  not 
contain  any  abundant  capillary  plexus.  Iq  the  thickened  portiooi 
on  the  other  hand,  the  vessels  lengthen  and  ramify  to  aneztent  oor- 
responding  with  that  of  the  villosities  in  which  they  are  situated. 
The  allantoic  arteries,  coming  fVom  the  abdomen  of  the  foetus,  enter 
the  viUi,  and  penetrate  through  their  whole  extent;  forming,  at  the 
placental  portion  of  the  chorion,  a  mass  of  tuf^  and  ramified  vas- 
cular loops,  while  over  the  rest  of  the  membrane  they  are  merely 
distributed  as  a  few  single  and  scattered  vessels. 

The  chorion,  accordingly,  is  the  external  investing  membrane  of 
the  egg,  produced  by  the  consolidation  and  transformation  of  the 
allantois.  The  placenta,  furthermore,  so  far  as  it  haa  now  been 
described,  is  evidently  a  part  of  the  chorion ;  that  part,  namely, 
which  is  thickened,  shaggy  and  vascular,  while  the  remainder  is 
comparatively  thin,  smooth,  and  membranous. 
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CHAPTER    XI. 

SBYXLOPMXNT  OF  UTXRINE  MUCOUS  MEMBRANE^ 

FORMATION  OF  THE  DECIDUA. 

In  fish,  reptiles,  and  birdsi  the  egg  is  either  provided  with  a  sup- 
ply of  nutritious  material  contained  within  its  meoibranea,  or  it  it 
so  placed,  after  its  discharge  from  the  body  of  the  parent^  that  it 
can  absorb  these  materials  from  wiUiout  Thus,  in  the  egg  of  tbe 
bird,  the  young  embryo  is  supported  upon  the  albuminous  matter 
deposited  around  the  vitellus;  while  in  the  frog  and  fish,  moistarB, 
oxygen,  saline  substances,  &a,  are  freely  imbibed  from  the  water 
in  which  the  egg  is  placed. 

But  in  the  quadrupeds,  as  well  as  in  the  human  species,  the  egg 
is  of  minute  size,  and  the  quantity  of  nutritious  mailer  which  it 
contains  is  sufBcient  to  last  only  for  a  yery  short  time.  MoieoTW, 
the  development  of  the  foetus  takes  place  altogether  within  the  bodj 
of  the  female,  and  no  supply,  therefore,  can  be  obtained  direotlj 
from  the  external  media.  In  these  instances,  accordingly,  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  uterus,  which  is  found  to  be  unosuallj 
developed  and  increased  in  functional  activity  during  the  period  of 
gestation,  becomes  a  source  of  nutrition  for  the  fecundated  ^g. 
The  uterine  mucous  membrane,  thus  developed  and  hypertrophied, 
is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Deddua. 

It  has  received  this  name  because,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  it 
becomes  exfoliated  and  thrown  off,  at  the  same  time  that  the  egg 
itself  is  finally  discharged. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  body  of  the  uterus,  in  the  unimpreg- 
nated  condition,  is  quite  thin  and  delicate,  and  presents  a  amooUi 
and  slightly  vascular  internal  surface.  There  is,  moreover,  no  layer 
of  submucous  cellular  tissue  between  it  and  the  muscular  substance 
of  the  uterus ;  so  that  the  mucous  membrane  cannot  here,  as  in 
most  other  organs,  be  easily  dissected  up  and  separated  from  the 
subjacent  parts.  The  structure  of  the  mucous  membrane  itself, 
however,  is  sufficiently  well  marked  and  readily  distinguiahaUe 
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from  tbat  of  other  parts.    It  consists,  throngbout,  of  ninnte  tabular 
follicles,  ranged  side  by  side,  and  running  perpendicularly  to  th« 
free  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane.  (Fig.  200.)    Kear  tbia  free 
sur&ce,  tbey  ara  nearly  straight;  but 
toward  the  deeper  surface  of  the  mu-  Kg.  too. 

cous  membrane,  where  they  terminate   I 
in   blind    extremities,   or  cul-de-sacs, 
they  become  more  or  Iei>s  wavy  or 
spiral   in  their  course.     The   tubules 
are  about  j^g  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  i 
and  are  lined    throughoat  with  co>  I 
lomnar  epithelium.  (Fig.  201.)    They  ' 
occupy  the  entire  thickness  of  the  ute- 
rine mucous  membrane,  their  dosed  i 
extremities  resting  upon  the  subjacent 

muscular  tissue,  while  their  mouths  open  into  the  cavity  of  the  □tO' 
rus.    A  few  fine  bloodvessels  penetrate  the  mucous  membrane  from 
bdow,  and,  running  upward 
between  the  tubules,  encircle  Fig.  aoi. 

their  superficial  extremities 
with  a  capillary  network. 
There  is  no  areolar  tissue  in 
the  uterine  nriucous  mem- 
brane, but  only  a  small  quan- 
tity of  spindle-shaped  fibro- 
plastic fibres,  scattered  be- 
tween the  tubules. 

As  the  fecuudated  egg  is 
about  to  descend  into  the 
cavity  of  the  uterus,  the  mu- 
cous membrane,  above  de- 
scribed, takes  on  an  increased 
activity  of  growth  and  an 
unusual  development.  It  be- 
comes tumefied  and  TSscular;  and  as  it  increases  in  thickness,  it 
projects,  in  rounded  eminences  or  convolutions,  into  the  uterine 
cavity.  (Fig.  202.)  In  this  process,  the  tubules  of  the  uterus  in- 
crease in  length,  and  also  become  wider;  so  that  their  open  mouths 
may  be  readily  seen  by  the  naked  eye  upon  the  uterine  surface,  M 
numerous  minute  perforations.    The  bloodvessels  of  tba  |  ~ 

membrane  also  enlarge  and  multiply,  and  iooaculats  1 
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each  other;  bo  tliRt  the  TascalBr  network  encircling  tlie'tabules  be- 
comes more  extensiTe  and  abandant. 

The  internal  surface  of  the  uterus,  accordingly,  after  this  process 
has  been  for  some  time  going  on,  presents  a  thicli,  rich,  soft,  vas- 
cular, and  relvety  lining,  quite  dififerent  from  that  vbich  is  to  be 
found  in  the  un impregnated  condition.  In  conaeqaenoe  of  this 
tlifference,  the  lining  membrane  of  the  uterus,  in  the  impregnated 
condition,  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  an  entirely  new  product, 
thrown  out  by  exudation  from  the  uterine  surface,  and  analogous, 
in  ibis  respect,  to  the  inflammatory  exudations  of  croup  and  pleu- 
risy. It  is  now  known,  however,  to  be  no  other  than  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  uterus  itself,  thickened  and  hypertrophied  to  an 
extraordinary  degree,  but  still  retaining  all  its  natoral  oonnections 
and  its  original  anatomical  structure. 

The  hypertrophied  mucous  membrane,  above  described,  consti- 
tutes the  Deddua  vera.  Its  formation  is  confined  altogether  to  the 
body  of  the  uterus,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  cervix  taking  no 
part  in  the  process,  but  retaining  its  original  appearance.  The 
decidua  vera,  therefore,  commences  above,  at  the  orifices  of  the 
Fallopian  tubes,  and  ceases  below,  at  the  situation  of  the  os  inter- 
num. The  cavity  of  the  cervix,  at  this  time,  begins  to  be  filled 
with  an  abundant  secretion  of  its  peculiarly  viscid  mucus,  which 
blocks  up,  more  or  less  completely,  its  passage,  and  protects  the 
internal  cavity.  But  there  is  no  membranous  partition  at  this  time 
oovpriug  the  os  internum,  and  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  cervix 
and  of  the  body  of  the  uterus,  though  very  diSerent  in  appearance, 
are  still  perfectly  continuous  with  each  other.  When  we  cut  open 
the  cavity  of  the  uterus,  therefore,  in  this  condition,  we  find  its 
internal  surface  lined  with  the  decidua  vera,  with  the  opening  of 
the  OB  internum  below  and  the  orifices  of  the  Fallopian  tubes  above, 
perfectly  distinct,  and  in  their  natural  positions.  (Fig.  202.) 

As  the  fecundated  egg,  in  its  journey  from  above  downward, 
passes  the  lower  orifice  of  the  Fallopian  tube,  it  insinaates  itself 
between  the  opposite  surfaces  of  the  uterine  mucous  membrane, 
and  becomes  soon  afterward  lodged  in  one  of  the  furrows  or  de- 
pressions between  the  projecting  convolutions  of  the  decidua. 
(Fig.  202.)  It  is  at  this  situation  that  an  adhesion  is  subsequently 
to  take  place  between  the  external  membranes  of  the  egg,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  uterine  decidua  on  the  other.  Now  at  the  point 
where  the  egg  becomes  fixed  and  entangled,  as  above  stated,  a  still 
more  rapid  development  than  before  takes  place  in  the  uterine 
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mucous  membrane.  Its  projecting  folds  begin  to  grow  up  around 
the  egg  in  such  a  manner  as  to  partially  inclose  it  in  a  kind  of 
circumvallation  of  the  decidua,  and  to  shut  it  off,  more  or  less  corn- 


Fig.  202. 


Fig.  203. 


Impkkokatkd  Utbbus;  showing 
formation  of  decidua.  The  decidua  la 
represented  in  black ;  and  the  egg  is 
i*een,  at  the  fundus  of  the  uterus,  engaged 
between  two  of  lis  projecting  convolu- 

ttOBS. 


iMPHBOivATBD  UTBHiTt,  wIth  pro- 
jecting folds  of  decidua  growing  up 
around  the  egg.  The  narrow  opening, 
where  the  edges  of  the  folds  approach 
each  other,  is  seen  orer  the  most  proasi- 
nent  portion  of  the  egg. 


Fig.  204. 


pletely,  from  the  general  cavity  of  the  uterus.  (Fig.  208.)  The 
egg  is  thus  soon  contained  in  a  special  cavity  of  its  own,  which 
still  communicates  for  a  time  with  the  general  cavity  of  the  uterus 
by  a  small  opening,  situated  over  its  most  prominent  portion,  which 
is  known  as  the  "decidual  umbilicus."  As  the  above  process  of 
growth  goes  on,  this  opening  becomes  narrower  and  narrower,  while 
the  projecting  folds  of  decidua  approach  each  other  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  egg.  At  last  these  folds  actually  touch  each  other  and 
unite,  forming  a  kind  of  cicatrix  which 
remains  for  a  certain  time,  to  mark  the 
situation  of  the  original  opening. 

When  the  development  of  the  uterus  and 
its  contents  has  reached  this  point  (Fig. 
204),  it  will  be  seen  that  the  egg  is  com- 
pletely inclosed  in  a  distinct  cavity  of  its 
own;  being  everywhere  covered  with  a 
decidual  layer  of  new  formation,  which 
has  thus  gradually  enveloped  it,  and  by 
which  it  is  concealed  from  view  when  the 
uterine  cavity  is  laid  open.  This  newly 
formed  layer  of  decidua,  enveloping,  as       impbbohatbd  UTBBut;— 

•'-  .  ^    showing  egg  completelj  Inel 

above  described,  the  projectmg  portion  of  bj  decidua  reiiexa. 


TT 
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the  egg,  is  called  the  Decidua  reflexa;  because  it  is  reflected  o?er 
the  egg,  by  a  continuous  growth  from  the  general  sorfaoeof  the 
uterine  mucous  membrane.  The  orifices  of  the  uterine  tubules,  ic- 
cordingly,  in  consequence  of  the  manner  in  which  the  decidoi 
reflexa  is  formed,  will  .be  seen  not  only  on  its  external  surface,  or 
that  which  looks  toward  the  cavity  of  the  uterus,  but  also  on  it< 
internal  surface,  or  that  which  looks  toward  the  egg. 

The  decidua  vera,  therefore,  is  the  original  mu€X>U8  membrane 
lining  the  surface  of  the  uterus;  while  the  decidua  reflexa  is  a  new 
formation,  which  has  grown  up  round  the  eg^  and  inclosed  it  in  a 
distinct  cavity. 

If  abortion  occur  at  this  time,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
uterus,  that  is,  the  decidua  vera,  is  thrown  off,  and  of  course  brings 
away  with  it  the  egg  and  decidua  reflexa.  On  examining  the  mass 
discharged  in  such  an  abortion,  the  egg  will  accordingly  be  found 
imbedded  in  the  substance  of  the  decidual  membrane.  One  side 
of  this  membrane,  where  it  has  been  torn  away  from  its  attachment 
to  the  uterine  walls,  is  ragged  and  shaggy;  the  other  side,  corres- 
ponding to  the  cavity  of  the  uterus,  is  smooth  or  gently  convoluted, 
and  presents  very  distinctly  the  orifices  of  the  uterine  tubules; 
while  the  egg  itself  can  only  be  extracted  by  cutting  through  the 
tlecidual  membrane,  either  from  one  side  or  the  other,  and  opening 
in  this  way  the  special  cavity  in  which  it  has  been  inclosed. 

During  the  formation  of  the  decidua  reflexa,  the  entire  egg,  m 
well  as  the  body  of  the  uterus  which  contains  it,  has  considerably 
enlarged.  That  portion  of  the  uterine  mucous  membrane  situated 
immediately  underneath  the  egg,  and  to  which  the  egg  first  became 
attached,  has  also  continued  to  increase  in  thickness  and  vascu- 
larity. The  remainder  of  the  decidua  vera,  however,  ceases  to 
grow  as  rapidly  as  before,  and  no  longer  keeps  pace  wi^h  the  in- 
creasing size  of  the  egg  and  of  the  uterus.  It  is  still  very  thick  and 
vascular  at  the  end  of  the  third  month;  but  after  that  period  it 
becomes  comparatively  thinner  and  less  glandular  in  appearance, 
while  the  unusual  activity  of  growth  and  development  is  concen- 
trated in  the  egg,  and  in  that  portion  of  the  uterine  mucous  mem- 
brane which  is  in  immediate  contact  with  it. 

Let  us  now  see  in  what  manner  the  egg  becomes  attached  to  the 
decidual  membrane,  so  as  to  derive  from  it  the  requisite  supply  of 
nutritious  material.  It  must  be  recollected  that,  while  the  above 
changes  have  been  taking  place  in  the  walls  of  the  uterus,  the  for- 
mation of  the  embryo  in  the  egg,  and  the  development  of  the 
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amnion  and  ohorion  havfl  been  going  on  aimaltaneoasly.  Soon 
nfter  the  entranoe  of  the  egg  into  the  aterine  cavity,  ita  external 
investiDg  membrane  becomes  oorered  with  projecting  filaments,  or 
villosities,  as  previously  described.  (Chap,  X.)  These  villosities, 
which  are  at  first,  as  we  hare  seen,  solid  and  non-vascular,  insinuate 
themselves,  as  they  grow,  into  the  uterine  tubules,  or  between  the 
folds  of  the  decidual  surface  with  which  the  egg  is  in  contact,  pene- 
trating in  this  way  into  little  cavities  or  follidea  of  the  aterine 
mucous  membrane,  formed  either  from  the  cavities  of  the  tabulea 
themselves,  or  by  the  adjacent  surfaces  of  minute  projecting  folds. 
When  the  formation  of  the  decidua  reflesa  is  accomplished,  the 
chorion  has  already  become  uniformly 
shaggy;  and  its  villosities,  spreading  in  all  ^B-  ^^• 

directions  from  its  external  surface,  pene-  y--^  "N^^ 

trate  everywhere  into  the  follicles  above  de-  /  ^^^Hjfc^JX 
scribed,  both  of  the  decidua  vera  underneath  /  ^^^^^'"i™  fl  \ 
it,  and  thecontiguoussuriaceof  the  decidua  ■&  —  ~^PI 

reflexa  with  which  it  is  covered.  (Fig.  205.)     \     ^^^^/rm    j 
In  this  way  the  egg  becomes  entangled      \  ^^         ^r  J 
with  the  decidua,  and  cannot  then  be  reu-         ^^"'^^^^K^j    y^ 
dily  separated  from  it,  without  rupturing  j   Ma   \ 

some  of  the  filaments  which  have  grown  I   ^   ) 

from  its  surface,  and  have  been  received  \SXJ 

into  the  cavity  of  the  follicles.  The  nu-  .howiBi  Mui»«ieB  iMimi  tu- 
tritious  fluids,  exuded  from  the  sofk  and  '"■*"••  °'  ''""'•"  •»J  J»ow«^ 
glandular  textures  of  the  decidua,  are  now 

readily  imbibed  by  the  villosities  of  the  chorion;  and  a  more  rapid 
supply  of  nourishment  is  thus  provided,  corresponding  in  abun- 
dance with  the  increased  and  increasing  size  of  the  egg. 

Very  soon,  however,  a  still  greater  activity  of  absorption  be- 
comes necessary ;  and,  as  we  have  seen  in  a  preceding  chapter,  the 
external  membrane  of  the  egg  becomes  vascular  by  the  formation 
of  the  allantoic  bloodvessels,  which  emerge  from  the  body  of  the 
fcetus,  to  ramify  in  the  chorion,  and  penetrate  everywhere  into  the 
villosities  with  which  it  is  covered.  Each  villostty,  then,  as  it  lies 
imbedded  in  its  uterine  follicle,  contains  «  vaacutar  loop  through 
which  the  foetul  blood  circulates,  increasing  the  rapidity  with  which 
absorption  and  exhalation  take  place. 

Subsequently,  furthermore,  these  vascular  tufts,  which  are  at  first 
uniformly  abundant  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  chorion, 
disappear  over  a  portion  of  its  surface,  while  they  at  the  same  time 


Fig.  soa. 
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become  oonoentnted  and  still  further  derelopsd  at  «  parttcalar 
tptA,  tbe  situation  of  the  future  placenta.  (Fig.  206.)  This  is  the 
spot  at  which  the  e^  is  in  contact  with 
the  decidua  vera.  Here,  therefore,  both 
the  decidual  membrane  and  the  tofts 
of  the  chorion  continue  to  increase  in 
thickness  and  vascalaritj;  vhile  else- 
where, over  the  prominent  portion  of 
the  egg,  the  chorion  not  onlj  becomes 
bare  of  villosities,  and  comparatively 
destitute  of  vessels,  bat  the  decidaa  re- 
fleza,  which  is  in  contact  with  it,  also 
loses  its  activity  of  growth,  and  be- 
comes expanded  into  a  thin  layer  nearly 
destitute  of  vessels,  and  without  any 
f.An"«iou  of  Bii^ii't"b»  ihJ  uril"j  remaining  trace  of  tubnles  or  follicleo, 
.kreispniffoi  o(  ■  pnnion  of  th-  do-  The  utoriue  muoouB  membraoe  is 
rlun'  "  "'"*'''  ' '  '^  therefore  developed,  during  the  prooeaa 
of  gestation,  in  suoh  a  way  as  to  provide 
for  the  nourishment  or  the  fcetus  in  the  different  stages  of  its  growth. 
At  first,  the  whole  of  it  is  uniformly  increased  in  thickness  (decidaa 
vera).  Next,  a  porlion  of  it  grows  upward  around  the  egg,  and 
covers  its  projecting  surface  (decidua  refiexa).  Afterward,  both  the 
decidua  redexa  and  the  greater  part  of  the  decidua  vera  diminish 
in  the  activity  of  their  growth,  and  lose  their  importance  as  a  means 
of  nourishment  for  the  egg;  while  that  part  which  is  in  contact  with 
the  vascular  tuf^s  of  the  chorion  continues  to  grow,  becoming  ex- 
ceedingly developed,  and  taking  an  active  part  in  the  formation  t^ 
the  placenta. 

In  the  following  chapter,  we  shall  examine  more  particularly  the 
structure  and  development  of  the  placenta  itaelf,  and  of  those  parts 
which  are  immediately  connected  with  it. 
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CHAPTER   XII. 


THE    PLACENTA. 


We  have  shown  in  the  preceding  chapters  that  the  foetus,  during 
its  development,  depends  for  its  supply  of  nutriment  upon  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  maternal  uterus ;  and  that  the  nutriment,  so  sup- 
plied, is  absorbed  bj  the  bloodvessels  of  the  chorion,  and  transported 
in  this  way  into  the  circulation  of  the  foetus.  In  all  instances,  ac- 
cordingly, in  which  the  development  of  the  foetus  takes  place  within 
the  body  of  the  parent,  it  is  provided  for  by  the  relation  thus  esta- 
blished between  two  sets  of  membranes;  namely,  the  maternal 
membranes  which  supply  nourishment,  and  the  foetal  membranes 
which  absorb  it. 

In  some  species  of  animals,  the  connection  between  the  maternal 
and  foetal  membranes  is  exceedingly  simple.  In  the  pig,  for  ex- 
ample, the  uterine  mucous  membrane  is  everywhere  uniformly 
vascular;  its  only  peculiarity  consisting  in  the  presence  of  nume- 
rous transverse  folds,  which  project  from  its  surface,  analogous  to 
the  valvulsd  oonniventes  of  the  small  intestine.  The  external  in- 
vesting membrane  of  the  egg,  which  is  the  allantois,  is  also  smooth 
and  uniformly  vascular  like  the  other.  No  special  development  of 
tissue  or  of  vessels  occurs  at  any  part  of  these  membranes,  and 
no  direct  adhesion  takes  place  between  them;  but  the  vascular 
allantois  or  chorion  of  the  foetus  is  everywhere  closely  applied  to 
the  vascular  mucous  membrane  of  the  maternal  uterus,  each  of  the 
two  contiguous  surfaces  following  the  undulations  presented  by  the 
other.  (Fig.  207.)  By  this  arrangement,  transudation  and  absorp- 
tion take  place  from  the  bloodvessels  of  the  mother  to  those  of  the 
foetus,  in  sufficient  quantity  to  provide  for  the  nutrition  of  the  latter. 
When  parturition  takes  place,  accordingly,  in  these  animals,  a  very 
moderate  contraction  of  the  uterus  is  sufficient  to  expel  its  contents. 
The  egg,  displaced  from  its  original  position,  slides  easily  forward 
over  the  surface  of  the  uterine  mucous  membrane,  and  is  at  last 
discharged  without  any  hemorrhage  or  laceration  of  connecting 
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parts.    In  other  instances,  however,  the  development  of  the  Katos 
reqaires  a  more  elaborate  arrangemeat  of  the  vascular  membnnci. 


In  the  cow,  for  example,  the  external  membrane  of  the  egg,  beaide 
being  everywhere  stipplied  with  branching  vessels,  presents  npon 
various  points  of  ita  surface  no  less  than  from  seventy  to  eiKfatjonl 
spots,  at  each  of  which  the  vosaela  of  the  chorion  are  developed  into 
abaodant  tufted  prominences,  hanging  from  its  exterior  as  «  thick, 
velvety,  vascular  mass.  At  each  point  of  the  uterine  mucous  mein- 
brane,  corresponding  with  one  of  these  tnfled  masses,  the  matenil 
bloodvessels  are  developed  in  a  similar  manner,  projecting  into  tiw 
uterine  cavity  as  a  flattened  rounded  mass  or  cake;  which,  with  tint 
part  of  the  foetal  chorion  which  is  adherent  to  it,  is  known  by  the 

Fig.  20S. 


name  of  the  Colylfdon.     Each  cotyledon  forms,  therefore,  »  little 
placenta.  (Fig.  20tj.)    In  its  aubatance  the  tu^ed  vascular  loops 
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coming  from  the  uterine  macoas  membrane  {d,  d)  are  entangled 
vith  those  coming  from  the  membranes  of  the  foetus  {b,  b).  There 
is  no  absolute  adhesion  between  the  two  aeta  of  Teasels,  bat  only 
an  interlacement  of  their  ramified  extremities;  and  with  a  little 
oare  in  manipnlation  the  foetal  portion  of  the  cotyledon  may  be 
extricated  from  the  maternal  portion,  without  lacerating  either.  In 
oonsequence,  however,  of  this  intricate  interlacement  of  the  vessels, 
transudation  of  fluids  will  evidently  take  place  with  great  readineas, 
from  one  system  to  the  other. 

The  form  of  placenta,  therefore,  met  with  in  these  animals,  is  one 
in  which  the  bloodvessels  of  the  foetal  chorion  are  simply  entangled 
with  those  of  the  uterine  mucous  membrane.  In  the  human  sub- 
ject, the  structure  of  the  placenta  is  a  little  more  complicated,  though 
the  main  principles  of  its  formation  are  the  same  as  in  the  above 
instances. 

From  what  has  already  been  said  in  the  foregoing  chapters,  it 
appeara  that  in  the  human  subject,  as  well  as  in  the  lower  animals, 
the  placenta  ia  formed  partly  by  the  vascular  tufU  of  the  chorion, 
and  partly  by  the  thickened  mucous  membrane  of  the  uterus  in 
which  they  are  entangled.  During  the  third  month,  those  portions 
of  the  chorion  and  dectdua  which  are  destined  to  undergo  this 
transformation  become  more  or  less  distinctly  limited  in  their  form 
and  dimensions ;  and  a  thickened  vascular  mass,  partly  maternal 
and  partly  foetal  in  its  origin,  shows  itself  at  the  spot  where  the 
placenta  >■  afterward  to  be  developed.  This  mass  is  constituted  in 
tlw  following  manner. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  the  villi  of  the  chorion,  when  first 
I^Hined,  penetrate  into  follicles  situated  in  the  substance  of  the 
nteriae  mucous  membrane ;  and  that  after  they  have  become  vas- 
onlar,  they  elongate  rapidly  and  are  developed  into  tufted  ramifi- 
oltioDS  of  bloodvessels,  each  one  of  which  turns  upon  itself  in  a 
loop  at  the  end  of  the  villus.  At  the  same  time  the  uterine  follicle, 
into  which  the  villus  has  penetrated,  enlarges  to  a  etmilar  extent; 
sending  ont  branching  diverticula,  corresponding  with  the  mutiplied 
ramifications  of  the  villus.  In  fact,  the  growth  of  the  follicle  and 
that  of  the  villus  go  on  simnltaneouslj  and  keep  pace  with  each 
other;  the  latter  constantly  advancing  as  the  oarity  of  the  former 
enlarges. 

But  it  is  not  only  the  uterine  follicles  which  increase  in  size  ami 
in  complication  of  structare  at  this  perio<l.  The  capiliagr-  blpoO  - 
vessels,  which  lie  between  them  and  ramify  c         ~ 
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alflo  become,  unasiially  developed.    They  enlarge'  and  inoteohte 
freely  with  each  other;  so  that  every  uterine  follicle  is  booq  oo?ered 
with  an  abundant  network  of  diliUed  capillaries,  derived  from  the 
bloodvessels  of  the  original  decidua.    At  this  time,  therefore,  ead 
vascular  loop  of  the  foetal  chorion  is  covered,  first,  with  a  Isjer 
forming  the  wall  of  the  villus.    This  is  in  contact  with  the  lining 
membrane  of  a  uterine  follicle,  aud  outside  of  this  again  are  die 
capillary  vessels  of  the  uterine  mucous  membrane;  so  that  tvo 
distinct  membranes  intervene  between  the  walls  of  the  foetal  capil- 
laries on  the  one  hand  and  those  of  the  maternal  capillaries  oo  the 
other,  and  all  transudation  must  take  place  through  the  substaooe 
of  these  two  membranes. 

As  the  formation  of  the  placenta  goes  on,  the  anatomical  arraoge- 
ment  of  the  foetal  vessels  remains  the  same.  They  continue  to 
form  vascular  loops,  penetrating  deeply  into  the  decidual  mem- 
brane; only  they  become  constantly  more  elongated,  and  their 
ramifications  more  abundant  and  tortuoua  The  maternal  capiUi- 
ries,  however,  situated  on  the  outside  of  the  uterine  follicles,  become 
considerably  altered  in  their  anatomical  relations.  They  enlarge 
excessively;  and,  by  encroaching  constantly  upon  the  little  islets 
or  spaces  between  them,  fuse  successively  with  each  other;  and, 
losing  gradually  in  this  way  the  characters  of  a  capillary  network, 
become  dilated  into  wide  sinuses,  which  communicate  freely  with 
the  enlarged  vessels  in  the  muscular  waUs  of  the  uterua  As  the 
original  capillary  plexus  occupied  the  entire  thickness  of  the  hyper- 
trophied  decidua,  the  vascular  sinuses,  into  which  it  is  thus  con- 
verted, are  equally  extensive.  They  commence  at  the  inferior 
surface  of  the  placenta,  where  it  is  in  contact  with  the  muscular 
walls  of  the  uterus,  and  extend  through  its  whole  thickness,  quite 
up  to  the  surface  of  the  foetal  chorion. 

As  the  maternal  sinuses  grow  upward,  the  vasonlar  tofts  of  the 
chorion  grow  downward,  and  extend  also  through  the  entira  tluek- 
ness  of  the  placenta.  At  this  period,  the  devdopmoDt  ef  the 
bloodvessels,  both  in  the  foetal  and  maternal  portions  of  the 
is  so  excessive  that  all  the  other  tissues,  which  originally 
isted  with  them,  become  retrograde  and  disappear  almost  altogetfior 
If  a  villus  from  the  foetal  portion  of  the  placenta  he  examined  al  this 
time  by  transparency,  in  the  fresh  condition,  it  will  be  aeen  thai  its 
bloodvessels  are  covered  only  with  a  layer  of  homogeneoos^  or  finely 
granular  material,  j^jf  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  in  which  are  im- 
bedded  small  oval-shaped  nuclei,  similar  to  thoee  seen  at  an  earUer 
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period  in  the  villoaities  of  the  chorion.  The  Tilloeities  of  the  cho< 
rioQ  ire  now,  therefore,  hardly  anything  more  than  ramified  and  tor> 
tuoua  vascular  loops;  the  remaining  snh- 
atance  of  the  villi  having  been  atrophied 
and  absorbed  in  the  ezoesaive  growth  of 
the  bloodvessels.  (Fig.  209.)  The  uterine 
follicles  have  at  the  same  time  lost  all  trace 
of  their  original  structure,  and  have  be- 
come mere  vascular  sinuses,  into  which 
the  tufted  fcetal  bloodvessels  are  received, 
as  the  villosities  of  the  chorion  were  at 
first  received  into  the  uterine  follicles. 

Finally,  the  walls  of  the  foetal  blood- 
vessels having  come  into  close  coDtact 
with  the  waits  of  the  maternal  sinuses,  ExtnmLir  of  poitil  Tort 
the  two  become  adherent  and  fuse  toge-  "'  imn"  pn«iit»;  tnm  ■■  im- 
tner ;  so  tbat  a  time  at  last  arrives,  when  dutnuon. 
we  can  no  longer  separate  the  foetal  ves- 
sels, in  the  substance  of  the  placenta,  from  the  maternal  einnsea 
without  lacerating  either  the  one  or  the  other,  owing  to  the  second- 
ary adhesion  which  has  taken  place  between  them. 

The  placenta,  therefore,  when  perfectly  formed,  has  the  structure 
which  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  diagram  (Fig.  210),  repre- 
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aentiog  a  vertioal  seotion  of  the  organ  throagh  its  entire  thickoea. 
At  Oy  Oi  is  Been  the  ohorion,  receiving  the  ambilical  veeaela  from  die 
body  of  the  foetus  through  the  ambilical  ooid,  and  sending  oak  its 
compound  and  ramified  vascular  tufts  into  the  sabstance  of  the  pit- 
oeata.    At  i  i,  is  the  attached  surface  of  the  decidoa,  or  uterine 
mnoous  membrane ;  and  aft  c,  c,  e,  c,  are  the  orifices  of  nterine  ves- 
sels which  penetrate  it  from  below.  These  vessels  enter  the  placenta 
in  an  extremely  oblique  direction,  though  they  are  represented  in 
the  diagram,  for  the  sake  of  distinctness,  as  nearly  perpendicular. 
When  they  have  once  penetrated,  howeyer,  the  lower  portion  of 
the  decidua,  they  immediately  dilate  into  the   placental  sinnseR 
(represented,  in  the  diagram,  in  blacky  which  extend  through  the 
whole  thickness  of  the  organ,  closely  embracing  all  the  raroifici- 
taons  of  the  foetal  tufts.    It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  placenta, 
arrived  at  this  stage  of  completion,  is  composed  essentially  of 
nothing  but  bloodvessels.    No  other  tissues  enter  into  its  structnre^ 
for  all  those  which  it  originally  contained  have  disappeared,  ex- 
cepting the  bloodvessels  of  the  foetus,  entangled  with  and  adherent 
to  the  bloodvessels  of  the  mother. 

There  is,  however,  no  direct  communication  between  the  foetal 
and  maternal  vessels.  The  blood  of  the  foetus  is  always  separated 
from  the  blood  of  the  mother  by  a  membrane  which  has  resulted 
from  the  successive  union  and  fusion  of  four  diflferent  membranes, 
viz.,  first,  the  membrane  of  the  foetal  villus;  secondly,  that  of  the 
uterine  follicle;  thirdly,  the  wall  of  the  foetal  bloodyessel;  and, 
fourthly,  the  wall  of  the  uterine  sinus.  The  single  membrane,  how- 
ever, into  which  these  four  finally  coalesce,  is  extremely  thin,  as 
we  have  seen,  and  of  enormous  extent,  owing  to  the  extremely 
abundant  branching  and  subdivision  of  the  foetal  tufts.  These  tufi% 
accordingly,  in  which  the  blood  of  the  foetus  circulates,  are  bathed 
everywhere,  in  the  placental  sinuses,  with  the  blood  of  the  mo- 
ther; and  the  processes  of  endosmosis  and  exoemosis,  of  exhala- 
tion and  absorption,  go  on  between  the  two  with  the  greatest  pos- 
sible activity. 

It  is  very  easy  to  demonstrate  the  arrangement  of  the  fteftal 
tufts  in  the  human  placenta.  They  can  be  readily  seen  by  the 
naked  eye,  and  may  be  easily  traced  from  their  attachment  at  the 
under  surface  of  the  chorion  to  their  termination  near  the  uterine 
surface  of  the  placenta.  The  anatomical  disposition  of  the  pla- 
cental sinuses,  however,  is  much  more  diflScult  of  examination. 
During  life,  and  while  the  placenta  is  still  attached  to  the  uterus, 
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tfaey  are  filled,  of  coarse,  with  the  blood  of  the  mother  and  oocapy 
fally  one-half  the  entire  mass  of  the  placenta.  Bat  when  the  pla- 
centa is  detached,  the  maternal  vessels  belonging  to  it  are  torn  off 
at  their  necks  (Fig.  210,  c,  c,  c,  e\  and  the  sinuses,  being  then 
emptied  of  blood  by  the  compression  to  which  the  placenta  is  sub- 
jected, are  apparently  obliterated ;  and  the  foetal  tufts,  falling  to- 
gether and  lying  in  contact  with  each  other,  appear  to  constitate 
the  whole  of  the  placental  mass.  The  existence  of  the  placental 
sinuses,  however,  and  their  true  extent,  may  be  satisfactorily  de- 
monstrated in  the  following  manner. 

If  we  take  the  uterus  of  a  woman  who  has  died  undelivered  at 
the  full  term  or  thereabout,  and  open  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  avoid 
wounding  the  placenta,  this  organ  will  be  seen  remaining  attached 
to  the  uterine  surfiice,  with  all  its  vascular  connections  complete. 
Let  the  foetus  now  be  removed  by  dividing  the  umbilical  cord,  and 
the  uterus,  with  the  placenta  attached,  placed  under  water,  with  its 
internal  surface  uppermost.  If  the  end  of  a  blowpipe  be  now 
introduced  into  one  of  the  divided  vessels  of  the  uterine  walls, 
and  air  forced  in  by  gentle  insufflation,  we  can  easily  inflate,  first, 
the  venous  sinuses  of  the  uterus  itself,  and  next,  the  deeper  por- 
tions of  the  placenta;  and  lastly,  the  bubbles  of  air  insinuate  them- 
selves everywhere  between  the  foetal  tufts,  and  appear  in  the  most 
superficial  portions  of  the  placenta,  immediately  underneath  the 
transparent  chorion  (a  a.  Fig.  210);  thus  showing  that  the  placental 
sinuses,  which  freely  communicate  with  the  uterine  vessels,  really 
occupy  the  entire  thickness  of  the  placenta,  and  are  equally  ex- 
tensive with  the  tufts  of  the  chorion.  We  have  verified  this  fact 
in  the  above  manner,  on  four  different  occasions,  and  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Prof.  C.  R.  Gilman,  Dr.  Geo.  T.  Elliot,  Dr.  Henry  B.  Sands, 
Dr.  T.  G.  Thomas,  Dr.  T.  C.  Finnell,  and  various  other  medical 
gentlemen  of  New  York. 

If  the  placenta  be  now  detached  and  examined  separately,  it  will 
be  found  to  present  upon  its  uterine  surface  a  number  of  openings 
which  are  extremely  oblique  in  their  position,  and  which  are 
accordingly  bounded  on  one  side  by  a  very  thin,  projecting,  cres- 
centic  edge.  These  are  the  orifices  of  the  uterine  vessels,  passing 
into  the  placenta  and  torn  off  at  their  necks,  as  above  described ; 
and  by  carefully  following  them  with  the  probe  and  scissors,  they 
are  found  to  lead  at  once  into  extensive  empty  cavities  (the  pla- 
cental sinuses),  situated  between  the  foetal  tufts.  We  have  already 
shown  that  these  cavities  are  filled  during  life  with  the  maternal 
84 
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blood ;  aad  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  before  deUverj, 
and  while  the  circulation  is  going  od,  the  placenta  is  at  least  twice 
as  large  as  after  it  has  been  detached  and  expelled  from  the  ntems. 

The  placenta,  accordingly,  is  a  double  organ,  formed  partly  by 
the  chorion  and  partly  by  the  deoidua;  and  consisting  of  matemai 
and  footal  bloodvessels,  inextricably  entangled  and  united  with  ewih 
other. 

The  part  which  this  organ  takes  in  the  development  of  the  fcetos 
is  an  exceedingly  important  one.  From  the  date  of  its  formatioD, 
at  about  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  month,  it  constitatCB  the  only 
channel  through  which  nourishment  is  conveyed  from  the  mother 
to  the  foetus.  The  nutritious  materials,  which  circulate  in  abun- 
dance in  the  blood  of  the  matemai  sinuses,  pass  through  the  inter- 
vening membrane  by  endosmosis,  and  enter  the  blood  of  the  fostns. 
The  healthy  or  injurious  regimen,  to  which  the  mother  is  anbjeded, 
will  accordingly  exert  an  almost  immediate  influence  upon  the 
child.  Even  medicinal  substances,  taken  by  the  mother  and  ab- 
sorbed into  her  circulation,  may  readily  transude  through  the  pla- 
cental vessels ;  and  they  have  been  known  in  this  way  to  exert  a 
specific  effect  upon  the  foetal  organization. 

The  placenta  is,  furthermore,,  an  organ  of  exhalation  as  well  as 
of  absorption.    The  excrementitious  substances,  produced  in  the 
circulation  of  the  foetus,  are  undoubtedly  in  great  measure  disposed 
of  by  transudation  through  the  walls  of  the  placental  vessels^  to  be 
afterward  discharged  by  the  excretory  organs  of  the  mother.    The 
system  of  the  mother  may  therefore  be  affected  in  this  manner  by 
influences  derived  from  the  foetus.    It  has  been  remarked  more 
than  once,  in  the  lower  animals,  that  when  the  female  has  two  suc- 
cessive litters  of  young  by  different  males,  the  young  of  the  second 
litter  will  sometimes  bear  marks  resembling  those  of  the  first  mala 
In  these  instances,  the  peculiar  influence  which  produces  the  ex- 
ternal mark  must  have  been  transmitted  by  the  first  male  directly 
to  the  foetus,  from  the  foetus  to  the  mother,  and  from  the  mother  to 
the  foetus  of  the  second  litter. 

It  is  also  through  the  placental  circulation  that  those  disturbing 
effects  are  produced  upon  the  nutrition  of  the  foetus,  which  result 
from  sudden  shocks  or  injuries  inflicted  upon  the  mother.  There  is 
now  little  room  for  doubt  that  various  deformities  and  deficiencies  of 
the  foetus,  conformably  to  the  popular  belief,  do  really  originate,  in 
certain  cases,  from  nervous  impressions,  such  as  disgust,  fear  or  anger, 
experienced  by  the  mother.    The  mode  in  which  these  effects  may 
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be  produced  is  readily  understood  from  wliat  has  been  said  above  of 
the  anatomy  and  Amotions  of  the  placenta.  We  know  very  well 
how  easily  nervous  impressions  will  disturb  the  circulation  in  the 
brain,  the  face,  the  lungs,  &c. ;  and  the  uterine  circulation  is  quite 
as  readily  iniSuenced  by  similar  causes,  as  physicians  see  everyday 
in  cases  of  amenorrhoea,  menorrhagia,  &c.  IS  a  nervous  shock  may 
excite  premature  contraction  in  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  pr^nant 
uterus  and  produce  abortion,  as  not  unfrequently  happens,  it  is  cer- 
tainly capable  of  disturbing  the  course  of  the  circulation  thi^ugh 
the  same  organ.  But  the  foetal  circulation  is  dependent,  to  a  great 
extent,  on  the  maternal.  Since  the  two  sets  of  vessels  are  so  closely 
entwined  in  the  placenta,  and  since  the  foetal  blood  has  here  much 
the  same  relation  to  the  maternal,  that  the  blood  in  the  pulmonary 
capillaries  has  to  the  air  in  the  air- vesicles,  it  will  be  liable  to  de- 
rangement from  similar  causes.  If  the  circulation  of  air  through 
the  pulmonary  tubes  and  vesicles  be  suspended,  that  of  the  blood 
through  the  capillaries  comes  to  an  end  also.  In  the  same  way, 
whatever  disturbs  or  arrests  the  circulation  through  the  vessels  of 
the  maternal  uterus  must  necessarily  be  liable  to  interfere  with  that 
in  the  foetal  capillaries  forming  part  of  the  placenta.  And  lastly,  as 
the  nutrition  of  the  foetus  is  provided  for  wholly  by  the  placenta,  it 
will  of  course  suffer  immediately  from  any  such  disturbance  of  the 
placental  circulation.  These  effects  may  be  manifested  either  in  the 
general  atrophy  and  death  of  the  foetus ;  or,  if  the  disturbing  cause 
be  slight,  in  the  atrophy  or  imperfect  development  of  particular 
parts;  just  as,  in  the  adult,  a  morbid  cause  operating  through  the 
entire  system,  may  be  first  or  even  exclusively  manifested  in  some 
particular  organ,  which  is  more  sensitive  to  its  influence  ihan  other 
parts. 

The  placenta  must  accordingly  be  regarded  as  an  organ  which 
performs,  during  intra-uterine  life,  offices  similar  to  those  of  the 
lungs  and  the  intestine  after  birth.  It  absorbs  nourishment,  reno- 
vates the  blood,  and  discharges  by  exhalation  various  excrementi- 
tious  matters,  which  originate  in  the  processes  of  foetal  nutrition. 
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DuRiHO  the  growth  of  the  ovam  and  the  formation  of  the  pU- 
oental  structarea,  the  muaoulsr  substance  of  the  otems  also  io- 
ereaws  in  thickness,  while  the  whole  organ  enlarges,  in  order  to 
aooommodate  the  growing  fcetos  and  its  appendaiges.  The  relatiTe 
pooiUona  of  the  amnion  and  chorion,  farthermore,  undergo  a  change 
daring  the  latter  periods  of  gestation,  and  the  nmbilical  coid  be- 
oomea  developed,  at  the  same  time,  in  the  following  maoner. 

In  the  earlier  periods  of  foetal  life  the  umbilical  oord  oonairtt 
eimply  of  that  portion  of  the  allantoia  lying  next  the  abdomen.  It 
ia  then  very  short,  and  contains  the  nmbilical  vessels  running  in  a 
nearly  straight  course,  and  parallel  with  each  other,  from  the  abdo- 
men of  the  fcetua  to  the  external  portions  of  the  chortoo.  At  this 
time  the  amnion  closely  invests  the  body  of  the  foetus,  so  that 
the  size  of  its  cavity  is  but  litde 
larger  than  that  of  the  foetus.  (Fig. 
211.)  The  space  between  the 
amnion  and  the  chorion  is  then 
occupied  by  an  amorphous  gdi- 
tinous  material,  in  which  lias  im- 
bedded the  umbilical  vesicle. 

Afterward,  however,  the  am- 
nion enlarges  fiuter  tbao  the  cho- 
rion, and  enoroaobes  upon  the 
layer  of  gelatinous  matter  situated 
between  the  two  (Fig.  212),  at 
the  same  time  that  an  albaminooa 
fluid,  the  "amniotic  fluid,"  ia  ex- 
uded into  its  cavity,  in  constantly 
increasing  (quantity.  Subsequently,  the  gelatinous  layer,  above  de- 
scribed, altogether  disappears,  and  the  amnion,  al  about  the  begin- 
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oing  of  the  fifUi  month,  comes  in  contact  with  the  internal  Burhoe 

of  the  chorion.     Finally,  toward  the  end  of  gestation,  the  oontMt 

becomes  so  close  between  these 

two  membranes  that  they  are  ^K-  ^^^ 

partially    adherent    to    each 

other,  and  it  requires  a  little 

care  to  separate  them  without 

laceration. 

The  quantity  of  the  amniotic 
fluid  continues  to  increase  dur- 
ing the  latter  periods  of  gesta- 
tion in  order  to  accommodate 
the  morementa  of  the  foetus. 
These  movements  begin  to  be 
perceptible  about  the  fifth 
month,  at  which  time  the 
muscular  system  has  already 

attained  s  considerable  degree  of  development,  but  become  ailer^ 
ward  more  frequent  and  more  strongly  pronounced.  The  space 
and  freedom  requisite  for  these  movements  are  provided  for  by  the 
fluid  accumulated  in  the  cavity  of  the  amnion. 

The  umbilical  cord  elongates,  at  the  same  time,  in  proportion  to 
the  increasing  size  of  the  amniotic  cavity.  During  its  growth,  it 
becomes  spirally  twisted  fh>m  right  to  left,  the  two  umbilical  «rt«- 
lies  winding  round  the  vein  in  the  same  direction.  The  gelatinous 
matter,  already  described  aa  existing  between  the  amnion  and 
chorion,  while  it  disappears  elsewhere,  aoeumulates  in  the  cord  in 
considerable  quaotity,  covering  the  vessels  with  a  thick,  elastic  «!• 
TBlope,  which  protects  them  from  iojory  and  prevents  their  being 
accidentally  compressed  or  obliterated.  The  whole  is  covered  by  a 
portion  of  the  amnion,  which  is  connected  at  one  extremity  with  the 
integument  of  the  abdomen,  and  invests  the  whole  of  the  oord  with 
a  continuous  sheath,  like  the  finger  of  a  glove.  (Fig.  218.) 

The  cord  also  contains,  for  a  oertwn  period,  the  pedicle  or  stem 
of  the  umbilical  vesicle.  The  situation  of  this  vesicle,  it  will  be 
recollected,  is  always  between  the  chorion  and  the  amnion.  Its 
pedicle  gradually  elongates  with  the  growth  of  the  umbilical  cord ; 
and  the  vesicle  itself,  which  generally  disappears  soon  after  the 
third  month,  sometimes  remains  as  late  as  the  fifth,  sixth,  or  seventh. 
According  to  Prof.  Mayer,  of  Bonn,  it  may  even  he  found,  by  care- 
ful search,  at  the  termination  of  pregnancy.    When  discovered  ia 
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th«  middle  and  Utter  periods  of  gestation,  it  presents  itself  m  i 
small,  flattened,  and  shrireUed  vesicle,  sitnated  nndemeath  the 
amDion,  at  a  rariable  distanoe  from  the  insertion  of  the  nmbiltnl 
cord.  A  minate  bloodTessel  is  often  seen  ranniag  to  it  from  the 
oord,  and  numfying  npon  its  snrGice. 


F](.S13. 


The  decidua  reflexa,  during  the  latter  months  of  pregnane/,  is 
constantly  distended  and  pushed  back  by  the  increasing  size  of  the 
egg ;  so  that  it  is  finally  pressed  closely  against  the  opposite  sorfiwe 
of  the  decidua  vera,  which  still  liaea  the  greater  port  of  the  nterine 
oari^.  By  the  end  of  the  seventh  month,  the  oppoaito  anrftea 
of  the  deddua  vera  and  reflexa  are  in  complete  contact  with  eadi 
other,  though  still  distinct  and  capable  of  being  separated  irithoat 
difficulty.  After  that  time,  they  fuse  together  and  beoome  ood- 
feanded  with  each  other;  the  two  at  last  forming  only  a  flin|^ 
thin,  friable,  semi-opaque  layer,  in  which  no  trace  of  their  origin^ 
^ndular  stracture  can  be  disoovered. 

This  is  the  oonctition  of  things  at  the  termination  of  pr^nanoy. 
Then,  the  time  having  arrived  for  parturition  to  take  plaoe^  tbt  . 
hypertrophied  xd^cnlar  walls  of  the  utenu  oontraet  forcibly  apM 
its  contents,  aucnhe  egg  is  discharged,  together  with  tbs  wliiMvf 
the  decidual  uterine  mucous  membrane. 

In  the  human  subject,  as  well  as  in  most  qaadmpeAl^  II 
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branea  of  the  egg  are  tiBually  raptared  during  the  prooeeB  of  p«r- 
tarition ;  and  the  fcetua  escapee  first,  the  plaoanta  and  the  mat  of 
the  appendagee  following  a  few  moments  afterward.  Oocasioiiallj, 
however,  even  la  the  human  anbject,  the  egg  la  diacharged  entire, 
and  the  fotua  liberated  afterward  b;  the  laoeratioD  of  the  mem* 
branes.  In  each  case,  however,  the  mode  of  separatioa  and  ezpol- 
sion  is,  in  all  important  partioolars,  the  same. 

The  process  of  partoritioo,  therefore,  consists  essentially  in  a 
separation  of  the  decidual  membrane,  which,  on  being  discharged, 
brings  awajr  the  ovum  with  it  The  greater  part  of  the  deddua 
vera,  baring  fallen  into  a  state  of  atrophy  during  the  latter  montha 
of  pregnancy,  is  by  thia  time  nearly  destitute  of  vessels,  and  sepa- 
rates, accordingly,  withoat  any  perceptible  hemorrhage.  That  por- 
tion, however,  which  enters  into  the  formation  of  the  plaoenta,  is, 
on  the  contrary,  excessively  vascular;  and  when  the  placenta  is 
separated,  and  its  maternal  vessels  torn  off  at  their  necks,  as  before 
mentioned,  a  gush  of  blood  takes  place,  which  accompanies  or 
immediately  follows  the  birth  of  the  foetus.  This  hemorrhage, 
which  occurs  as  a  natural  phenomenon  at  the  time  of  parturition, 
does  not  come  from  the  uterine  vessels  proper.  It  consists  of  the 
blood  which  was  contained  in  the  placental  sinuses,  and  which  is 
expelled  fVom  them  owing  to  the  compression  of  the  placenta  by 
the  walla  of  the  nteros.  Since  the  whole  amoii,nt  of  blood  thus 
lost  was  previously  employed  in  the  placental  ciroulation,  and  since 
the  plaoenta  itself  is  thrown  off  at  the  same  time,  no  unpleasant 
e&ct  is  produced  upon  the  mother  by  such  a  hemorrhage,  because 
the  natural  proportion  of  blood  in  the  rest  of  the  maternal  system 
remains  the  same.  Uterine  hemorrhage  at  the  time  of  parturition, 
therefore,  becomes  injurious  only  when  it  continues  after  complete 
separation  of  the  plaoenta;  in  which  case  it  is  supplied  by  the 
mouths  of  the  uterine  vessels  themselves,  left  open  by  &ilure  of  the 
uterine  contractions.  These  vessels  are  usually  instantly  closed, 
after  separation  of  the  placenta,  by  the  contraction  of  the  muscular 
fibres  of  the  uterus.  They  pass,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  in 
an  exceedingly  oblique  direction,  from  the  uterine  sui&oe  to  the 
plaoenta;  and  the  moaoalar  fibres,  which  cross  them  transversely 
above  and  below,  aeeesMrily  otmstriot  them,  and  effectually  close 
tbeir  oriGces,  immediately  on  being  thrown  intoa  stateof  contractioD. 

Another  very  remarkable  phenomenon,  connected  with  preg- 
nancy and  parturition,  is  the  a£pearanc«  in  the  uterus  of  a  new 
mucoua  membrane,  ■3DaadUfl^HHU|^^^^^Mj  and  ready  to 
tako  the  place  of  t 
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If  the  internal  surface  of  the  bodj  of  tbe  uteros  be  ezamined 
immediately  after  parturition,  it  will  be  aeen  thai  at  tbe  spot  where 
the  placenta  was  attached  every  trace  of  muoous  membrane  bu 
disappeared.  The  muscular  fibres  of  the  utenia  are  bere  perfectly 
exposed  and  bare;  while  the  mouths  of  the  ruptured  uterine  sinuses 
are  also  visible,  with  their  thin,  ragged  edges  hanging  into  tbe 
cavity  of  the  uterus,  and  their  orifices  plugged  with  more  or  leas 
abundant  bloody  ooagula. 

Over  the  rest  of  the  uterine  surface  the  decidua  vera  has  also 
disappeared.  Here,  however,  notwithstanding  tbe  loss  of  the  ori> 
g^nal  mucous  membrane,  the  muscular  fibres  are  not  perfectly  bare, 
but  are  covered  with  a  thin,  semi-transparent  film,  of  a  whitish  color 
and  soft  consistency.  This  film  is  an  imperfect  mucous  membrane 
of  new  formation,  which  begins  to  be  produced,  underneath  the 
old  decidua  vera,  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  month. 
We  have  seen  this  new  mucous  membrane  very  distinctly  in  the 
uterus  of  a  woman  who  died  undelivered  at  the  above  period. 
The  old  mucous  membrane,  or  decidua  vera,  is  at  this  time  some- 
what opaque,  and  of  a  slightly  yellowish  color,  owing  to  a  partial 
fotty  degeneration  which  it  undergoes  in  the  latter  months  of  preg- 
nancy. It  is  easily  raised  and  separated  from  the  subjacent  parts, 
owing  to  the  atrophy  of  its  vascular  connections;  and  the  new 
mucous  membrane,  situated  beneath  it,  is  readily  distinguished  by 
its  fresh  color,  and  healthy,  transparent  aspect. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  cervix  uteri,  which  takes  no  part 
in  the  formation  of  the  decidua,  is  not  thrown  off  in  parturition, 
but  remains  in  its  natural  position ;  and  after  delivery  it  may  be 
seen  to  terminate  at  the  os  internum  by  an  uneven,  lacerated  edge, 
where  it  was  formerly  continuous  with  the  decidua. 

Subsequently,  a  regeneration  of  the  raucous  membrane  takes  place 
over  the  whole  extent  of  the  body  of  the  uterus.  The  mucous 
membrane  of  new  formation,  which  is  already  in  existence  at  the 
time  of  delivery,  becomes  thickened  and  vascular ;  and  glandular 
tubules  are  gradually  developed  in  its  substance.  At  the  end  of 
two  months  after  delivery,  according  to  HeschP  and  Longet,'  it  has 
entirely  regained  the  natural  structure  of  the  uterine  mucous  mem- 
brane. It  unites  at  the  os  internum,  by  a  linear  cicatrix,  with  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  cervix,  and  the  traces  of  its  laceration  at 

>  ZeiUohrift  der  K.  K.  Oesellsohaft  d«r  A«nt6,  in  Wien,  1862. 
'  Traits  do  Phjsiologie.    De  la  Gto^ntion,  p.  173. 
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this  spot  afterward  oease  to  be  visible.  At  the  point,  however, 
where  the  plaeenta  was  attached,  the  regeneration  of  the  mnooos 
membrane  is  less  rapid ;  and  a  cicatrix-like  spot  is  often  visible  at 
this  situation  for  several  months  after  delivery. 

The  only  farther  change,  which  remains  to  be  described  in  this 
connection,  is  the  fiEitty  degeneration  and  reconstruction  of  the 
muscular  substance  of  the  uterus.  This  process,  which  is  some- 
times known  as  the  "  involu- 


Fig.  214. 


tion"  of  the  uterus,  takes 
place  in  the  following  man- 
ner. The  muscular  fibres 
of  the  unirapregnated  uterus 
are  pale,  flattened,  spindle- 
shaped  bodies  (Fig.214)  near- 
ly homogeneous  in  structure 
or  very  faintly  granular,  and 
measuring  from  ,J^  to  jj^ 
of   an  inch   in  length,   by 

TvSvv  to  mhn  of  an  inch  in 
width.  Daring  gestation 
these  fibres  increase  very 
considerably  in  size.  Their 
texture  becomes  much  more 
distinctly  granular,  and  their 
outlines  more  strongly  mark- 
ed. An  oval  nucleus  also 
shows  itself  in  the  central 
part  of  each  fibre.  The  en- 
tire walls  of  the  uterus,  at 
the  time  of  delivery,  are  com- 
posed of  such  muscular  fibres 
as  these,  arranged  in  circu- 
lar, oblique,  and  longitudinal 
bundles. 

About  the  end  of  the  first 
week  after  delivery,  these 
fibres  begin  to  undergo  a 
fatty  degeneration.  (Fig* 
215.)  Their  granules  be- 
come larger  and  more  pro- 

.  -t  MufcuLAS  FtBSis  or  HmAir   TTrisnu.  tea 

minent,    ana    very    soon    as-      ^g^y^  g^ner  p«riariaon  ;  trom  a  woman  dend  of  pner- 

sume    the    appearance     of    ^*^  ^^''^'' 
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Utbbus;  from  a  woman  af«d  40,  daad  of  phthiato 
palmonalla. 


Fig.  216. 
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moleoules  of  &t,  deposited  in  the  sabstance  of  the  fibre.  The  &tty 
deposit,  thus  oommenced,  increases  in  abandancOi  and  the  mole- 
cules continue  to  enlarge  until  they  become  converted  into  foUy 
formed  oil-globules,  which  fill  the  interior  of  the  fibre  more  or  lesB 

completely,  and  mask,  to  a 
Fig-  216.  certain  extent,  its  anatomical 

characters.  (Fig.  216.)  The 
universal  foitty  degeneralioD, 
thus  induced,  gives  to  the 
uterus  a  softer  consistency, 
and  a  pale  yellowish  color 
which  is  characteristic  of  it 
at  this  period.  The  musen- 
lar  fibres  which  have  become 
altered  by  the  fiitty  deposit 
are  afterward  gradually  ab- 
sorbed and  disappear;  their 
place  being  subsequratly 
taken  by  other  fibres  of  new 
formation,  which  already  be- 
gin to  make  their  appearance 
before  the  old  ones  have  been 
completely  destroyed.  As  this  process  goes  on,  it  results  finally 
in  a  complete  renovation  of  the  muscular  substance  of  the  uterus. 
The  organ  becomes  again  reduced  in  size,  compact  in  tissue,  and 
of  a  pale  ruddy  hue,  as  in  the  ordinary  unimpregnated  condition. 
This  entire  renewal  or  reconstruction  of  the  uterus  is  completed, 
according  to  Heschl,^  about  the  end  of  the  second  month  after 
delivery. 

•  Op.  olt. 


XvtovLAB  PiBBit  OF  HuMAV  Utbsui,  thr«e 
WMin  allar  pwtiirltloB ;  ftrom  a  womMx  deftd  of  p«ri- 
tOBlCia. 
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CHAPTEK  XIV. 


ETELOPMENT  Of  THE  EMB RTO— NERTOUB  STSTIM, 
ORGANS  OF  SENSE,  SKELETON,  AND  LIHB8. 


Hg.  S17. 


Thb  first  trace  of  a  spinal  cord  in  the  embryo  oonsistB  -of  tbe 
doable  longitudiaal  fold  or  ridge  of  the  btastodennio  membimoe, 
which  shows  itself  at  an  early  period,  as  above  described,  OD  «Moh 
aide  the  median  furrow.  The  two  lamins  of  which  this  is  ootn- 
posed,  on  the  right  and  left  sides  (Fig.  217,  a,  h),  ooite  with  each 
other  in  front,  forming  a  rounded  dilatation  (c), 
the  cephalic  extremity,  and  behind  at  c^  forming 
a  pointed  or  caodal  extremity.  Near  the  poste- 
rior extremity,  there  is  a  smaller  dilatation, 
which  marks  the  future  situation  of  the  lumbar 
enlargement  of  the  spinal  cord. 

As  the  lamin»  ahore  described  grow  upward 
and  backward,  they  unite  with  each  other  apon 
the  median  line,  so  that  the  whole  is  converted 
into  a  hollow  cylindrical  cord,  terminating  ante- 
riorly by  a  bulbous  enlargement,  and  posteriorly 
by  a  pointed  enlat^ment;  the  central  cavity 
which  it  contains  running  continuously  through 
it,  from  front  to  rear.  i."™?™!,"*!"^ 

The  next  change  which  shows  itself  is  a  divi-  "-•^  8|.i<i»i«.rt.  «.  c». 

-     ,  .        ,     ,1  1  pli»ri«    tianmttj.     d, 

sion  of  the  antenor  bulbous  enlargement  mto  oodu  «ir«ii7. 
three  secondary  compartments  or  vesicles  (Fig. 
218),  which  are  partially  separated  from  each  other  by  transverse 
constrictions.  These  vesicles  are  known  as  the  three  cerebral  veai- 
elet,  from  which  all  the  different  parts  of  the  encephalon  are  after- 
ward to  be  developed.  The  first,  or  most  anterior  cerebral  vesicle 
is  destined  to  form  the  hemispheres;  the  second,  or  middle,  the 
tubercula  quadrigemina ;  and  the  third,  or  posterior,  the  medulla 
oblongata.    All  three  vesicles  are  at  this  time  hollow,  and  their 
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eavities  oommanicate  freely  with  eaoh  other,  tbTX>agh  the  inter- 
Tsniog  constrictions. 

Very  soon  the  anterior  and  the  posterior  oerebral  Tesicles  rafler 

a  farther  division ;  the  middle  one  remtin- 

Fig.  318.  ing  undivided.    The  anterior  vesicle  thus 

■     separates  into  two  portions,  of  which  the 
first,  or  larger,  constitates  the  bemiapheres, 
while  the  second,  or  smaller,  becomes  the 
optic  thalami.     The  third  vesicle  also  sepa- 
rates into  two  portions,  of  which  the  ante- 
rior becomes  the  cerebellum,  and  the  pos- 
terior the  medulla  oblongata. 
There  are,  therefore,  at   this   time,  Rre 
cerebral  vesicles,  all  of  whose  cavities  com- 
manicate  with   each  other    and   with  the 
central   cavity   of  the   spinal   cord.     Tbe 
entire  cerebro-spinal  axis,  at  the  same  time, 
becomes  very  strongly  oorred  in  an  ante- 
rior direction,  corresponding  with  the  ante- 
-1.  vmMm  of    rioT  ourvBtnre  of  the  body  of  the  embiyo 
^y^J^f    (Fig.  218);  so  that  the  middle  reside,  or 
VM«i*orih<^aiu<bigMML    that  of  the  taberoula  qoadrigemina,  occd- 
pies  a  prominent  angle  at  the  upper  part  of 
the  encepbalon,  while  the  hemispheres  and  the  medulla  oblongata 
are  ntnated  below  it,  anteriorly  and  posteriorly. 

At  first,  it  will  be  observed,  the  relative  size  of  tbe  varioos  paiti 
of  the  encephalon  is  very  different  from  that  which 
Fig.  Zlt.         they  afterward  attain  in  the  adult  condition.     The 
*^^4        hemispheres,  for  example,  are  hardly  larger  than 
f  UK^        the  tubercula  quadrigemina;   and  the  oerebellom 
^^H       is  very  mnoh  inferior  in  size  to  the  medulla  obloo- 
^^^        gala.    Soon  afterward,  the  relative  position  and  siie 
roTii,  Pia.  iTo-  of  tliQ  parts  begin  to  alter.    The  hemispheres  and 
i«(,  IhownTi  bn°m  tubercula  quadrigemina  grow  faster  than  the  posts- 
■Bd  ipiiiii  »rd.-i.  riorportionsof  the  encephalon;  and  the  oerebellnn 
b«nu  (|Duiri(aiBt-  beoomesdoubled  backward  ovef  tho  tnedulla  obl<H>' 
rK-d^-u^^X:":  ««»*■  (^'8-  220-)    Sabsequently.  the  bemisphera 
rapidly  enlarge,  growing   upward  and   baclcward, 
80  as  to  cover  in  and  conceal  both  the  optic  thalami  and  the  tuber- 
cula quadrigemina  (Fig.  221);  the  cerebellum  tending  in  the  same 
way  to  grow  backward,  and  projecting  farther  and  farther  over  the 
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medalk  oblongata.    The  Bubaeqaeot  history  of  the  developnoDt 
of  the  encephaloQ  is  little  more  than  a  ooDtiQoation  of  the  same 
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process ;  the  relative  dimensions  of  the  parts  ooDStaotlj  ohangiDg, 
so  that  the  hemispheres  become,  in  the  adult  condition  (Fig.  223), 


1.  lUd  g  III  sill  «B| 


the  largest  of  all  the  diriaiona  of  the  encephalon,  while  the  cere- 
bellum is  next  in  size,  and  covers  entirely  the  apper  portion  of  the 
medulla  oblongata.  The  surfaces,  also,  of  the  hemispheres  and 
cerebellum,  which  were  at  Brst  smooth, become  afterward  oonvoloted; 
increasing,  in  this  way,  still  farther  the  extent  of  their  nervous 
matter.  In  the  human  foetus,  these  convolutions  begin  to  appear 
about  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  month  (Lon^),  and  grow  con- 
stantly deeper  and  more  abundant  during  the  remoinder  of  foetal 
life. 

The  lateral  portions  of  the  brain  growing  at  the  same  time  more 
rapidly  than  that  which  is  situated  on  the  median  line,  they  soon 
project  on  each  side  outward  and  upward ;  and,  by  folding  orsr 
against  each  other  in  the  median  line,  form  the  light  sod  li  '  ' 
spheres,  separated  from  each  other  by  the  < 
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A  aiinilar  process  of  growth  taking  place  in  the  spinal  cord  resoltB 
in  the  formation  of  the  two  lateral  columns  and  the  anterior  and  pos- 
terior median  fissures  of  the  cord.  Elsewhere  the  median  fissure  is 
less  complete,  as,  for  example,  between  the  two  lateral  halves  of  the 
cerebellum,  the  two  optic  thalami  and  corpora  striata,  and  the  two 
tubercula  quadrigemina;  but  it  exists  everywhere,  and  marks  more 
or  less  distinotlj  the  division  between  the  two  aides  of  the  nenroos 
centres,  produced  bj  the  excessive  growth  of  their  lateral  portions. 
In  this  way  the  whole  cerebro-spinal  axis  is  converted  into  a  double 
organ,  equally  developed  upon  the  right  and  left  sides,  and  partially 
divided  by  a  longitudinal  median  fissure. 

Organs  of  Special  Sense. — The  eyes  are  formed  by  a  diverticolam 
which  grows  out  on  each  side  from  the  first  cerebral  vesicle.  This 
diverticulum  is  at  first  hollow,  its  cavity  comniunicatiDg  with  that 
of  the  hemisphere.  Afterward,  the  passage  between  the  two  is  filled 
up  with  a  deposit  of  nervous  matter,  and  becomes  the  optic  nerve. 
The  globular  portion  of  the  diverticulum,  which  is  converted  into 
the  globe  of  the  eye,  has  a  very  thin  layer  of  nervous  matter  depo- 
sited upon  its  internal  surface,  which  becomes  the  retina;  the  rest 
of  its  cavity  being  occupied  by  a  gelatinous  semi-fluid  substanoe, 
the  vitreous  body.  The  crystalline  lens  is  formed  in  a  distinct  fol- 
licle, which  is  an  o£bhoot  of  the  integument,  and  becomes  partially 
imbedded  in  the  anterior  portion  of  the  globe  of  the  eye.  The 
cornea  also  is  originally  a  part  of  the  integument,  and  renudns 
partially  opaque  until  a  very  late  period  of  development.  Its  tissue 
clears  up,  however,  and  becomes  perfectly  transparent,  shortly  be- 
fore birth. 

The  iris  is  a  muscular  septum  which  is  formed  in  front  of  the 
crystalline  lens,  separating  the  anterior  and  posterior  chambers  of 
the  aqueous  humor.  Its  central  opening,  which  afterward  becomes 
the  pupil,  is  at  first  closed  by  a  vascular  membrane,  the  pupillary 
membranej  passing  directly  across  the  axis  of  the  eye.  The  vessels 
of  this  membrane,  which  are  derived  from  those  of  the  iris,  subse- 
quently become  atrophied.  They  disappear  first  from  its  centre^ 
and  afterward  recede  gradually  toward  its  circumference;  returning 
always  upon  themselves  in  loops,  the  coavexities  of  which  are  directed 
toward  the  centre  of  the  membrane.  The  pupillary  membrane  itself 
finally  becomes  atrophied  and  destroyed,  following  in  this  retro- 
grade process  the  direction  of  its  receding  bloodvessels,  viz^  from 
the  centre  toward  the  circumference.  It  has  completely  disappeared 
by  the  end  of  the  seventh  month.  (Cruveilbier.) 
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The  eyelids  are  formed  by  folds  of  the  integumeDt,  which 
gradually  project  from  above  and  below  the  situation  of  the  eye* 
ball.  They  grow  so  rapidly  during  the  second  and  third  months 
that  their  free  margins  come  in  contact  and  adhere  togetheri  so  that 
they  cannot  be  separated  at  that  time  without  some  degree  of  vio* 
lence.  They  remain  adherent  from  this  period  until  the  seventh 
month  (Guy),  when  their  margins  separate  and  they  become  per- 
fectly free  andr  movable.  In  the  carnivorous  animals,  however 
(dogs  and  cats),  the  eyelids  do  not  separate  from  each  other  until 
eight  or  ten  days  after  birth. 

The  internal  ear  is  formed  in  a  somewhat  similar  manner  with 
the  eyeball,  by  an  ofishoot  from  the  third  cerebral  vesicle;  the 
passage  between  them  filling  up  by  a  deposit  of  white  substance, 
which  becomes  the  auditory  nerve.  The  tympanum  and  auditory 
meatus  are  both  ofi&hoots  from  the  external  integument. 

Skeleton. — At  a  very  early  period  of  development  there  appears, 
as  we  have  already  described  (Chap.  YII.X  immediately  beneath  the 
cerebro-spinal  axis,  a  cylindrical  cord,  of  a  soft,  cartilaginous  con- 
sistency,  termed  the  chorda  doraaUa.  It  consists  of  a  fibrous  sheath 
containing  a  mass  of  simple  cells,  closely  packed  together  and 
united  by  adhesive  material.  This  cord  is  not  intended  to  be  a 
permanent  part  of  the  skeleton,  but  is  merely  a  temporary  organ 
destined  to  disappear  as  development  proceeds. 

Immediately  around  the  chorda  dorsalis  there  are  deposited  soon 
afterward  a  number  of  cartilaginous  plates,  which  encircle  it  in  a 
series  of  rings,  corresponding  in  number  with  the  bodies  of  the  future 
vertebrae.  These  rings  increase  in  thickness  from  without  inward, 
encroaching  upon  the  substance  of  the  chorda  dorsalis,  and  finally 
taking  its  place  altogether.  The  thickened  rings,  which  have  been 
filled  up  in  this  way  and  solidified  by  cartilaginous  deposit,  become 
the  bodies  of  the  vertebrsd ;  while  their  transverse  and  articulating 
processes,  with  the  lamin»  and  spinous  processes,  are  formed  by 
subsequent  outgrowths  from  the  bodies  in  various  directions. 

When  the  union  of  the  dorsal  plates  upon  the  median  line  fiedls 
to  take  place,  the  spinal  canal  remains  open  at  that  situation,  and 
presents  the  malformation  known  as  yma  bifida.  This  malforma- 
tion  may  consist  simply  in  a  fissure  of  the  spinal  canal,  more  or 
less  extensive,  in  which  case  it  may  often  be  cured,  or  even  close 
spontaneously ;  or  it  may  be  complicated  with  an  imperfect  deve- 
lopment or  complete  absence  of  the  spinal  cord  at  the  same  spot, 
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when  it  is  aooompanied  of  ooarae  bj  paralysui  of  the  bwer  ex- 
tremities, and  almost  neoeasarily  resalts  in  early  death. 

The  entire  skeleton  is  at  first  cartilaginous.  The  first  points  of 
ossification  show  themselves  abont  the  beginning  of  the  seoond 
month,  almost  simultaneously  in  the  clavicle  and  the  upper  and 
lower  jaw.  Then  come,  in  the  following  order,  the  long  bones  of 
the  extremities,  the  bodies  and  processes  of  the  vertebrae,  the  boneB 
of  the  head,  the  ribs,  pelvis,  scapula,  metacarpus  and  metatarsos, 
and  the  phalanges  of  the  fingers  and  toes.  The  bones  of  the  carpiu, 
however,  are  all  cartilaginous  at  birth,  and  do  not  begin  to  ossify 
until  a  year  afterward.  The  calcaneum  and  astragalos  begin  to 
ossify,  according  to  Cruveilhier,  during  the  latter  periods  of  fcsUl 
life,  but  the  remainder  of  the  tarsus  is  cartilaginous  at  birth.  The 
lower  extremity  of  the  femur  begins  to  ossify,  according  to  the 
same  author,  during  the  last  half  of  the  ninth  month.  The  pisiform 
bone  of  the  carpus  is  said  to  commence  its  ossification  later  thio 
any  other  bone  in  the  skeleton,  viz^  at  from  twelve  to  fifteen  yeais 
after  birth.  Nearly  all  the  bones  ossify  from  several  di^nct  poiote; 
the  ossification  spreading  as  the  cartilage  itself  increases  in  size, 
and  the  various  bony  pieces,  thus  produced,  uniting  with  each  other 
at  a  later  period,  usuidly  some  time  after  birth. 

The  limbs  appear,  by  a  kind  of  budding  process,  as  cahoots  of 
the  external  layer  of  the  blastodermic  membrane.  They  are  al 
first  mere  rounded  elevations,  without  any  separation  between  the 
fingers  and  toes,  or  any  distinction  between  the  diflTerent  articula- 
tions. Subsequently  the  free  extremi^  of  each  limb  becomes  di- 
vided into  the  phalanges  of  the  fingers  or  toes ;  and  afterward  the 
articulations  of  the  wrist  and  ankle,  knee  and  elbow,  shoulder  and 
hip,  appear  successively  from  below  upward. 

The  posterior  extremities,  in  the  human  subject,  are  less  rapid  ia 
their  development  than  the  anterior.  Throughout  the  term  of 
foetal  life,  indeed,  the  anterior  parts  of  the  body  are  generally  more 
voluminous  than  the  posterior.  The  younger  the  embryo,  the  larger 
are  the  head  and  upper  extremities  in  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the 
body.  The  lower  limbs,  and  the  pelvis  more  particularly,  are  very 
slightly  developed  in  the  early  periods  of  growth,  as  compared  iridi 
the  spinal  column,  to  which  they  are  attached.  The  inferior  ex* 
tremity  of  the  spinal  column,  formed  by  the  sacrum  and  coooyz,  pio» 
jects  at  this  time  considerably  beyond  the  pelvis,  forming  a  ^'l^KJrn 
that  of  the  lower  animals,  which  is  curled  forward  towaid  IkMkt 
domen,  and  terminates  in  a  pointed  extremity.    SubsequdMlK^if 
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pelvis  aod  the  muscular  parU  seated  apoo  it  grow  so  much  &ster 
than  the  sacram  and  ooccjx,  that  the  latter  become  concealed 
nnder  the  adjoining  Bott  parts,  and  the  rudimentary  tail  accordingly 
disappears. 

The  integument  of  the  embryo  is  at  first  thia,  vascular,  and  ex- 
ceedingly transparenL  It  afterward  becomes  thicker,  more  opaque, 
and  whitish  in  color;  though  even  at  birth  it  is  more  vascular  than 
in  the  adult  condition,  and  the  ruddy  color  of  its  abundant  capil- 
lary vessels  is  then  very  strongly  marked.  The  hairs  begin  to 
appear  about  the  middle  of  intra-uterine  life;  showing  themselves 
first  upon  the  eyebrows,  and  afterward  upon  the  scalp,  trunk  and 
extremities.  The  nails  are  in  process  of  formation  from  the  third 
to  the  fifth  month ;  and,  according  to  Kolliker,  are  still  covered 
with  a  layer  of  epidermis  until  after  the  latter  period.  The  seba- 
ceous matter  of  the  cutaneous  glandules  accumulates  upon  the  akin 
after  the  sixth  month,  and  forms  a  whitish,  semisolid,  oleaginona 
layer,  termed  the  verrUx  coteoxi,  which  is  most  abundant  in  the 
flexures  of  the  joints,  between  the  folds  of  the  integument,  behind 
the  ears  and  upon  the  scalp. 

The  cells  of  the  epidermis  are  repeatedly  exfoliated  after  the  first 
five  months  of  foetal  life  (Kolliker),  and  replaced  by  others,  of  new 
formation  and  of  larger  size.  These  exfoliated  epidermic  cells  are 
found  mingled  with  the  sebaceous  matter  of  the  vernix  caseosa  in 
great  abundance.  This  semi-oleaginous  layer,  with  which  the  in- 
tegument  is  covered,  becomes  exceedingly  useful  in  the  process  of 
parturition,  by  lubricating  the  surface  of  the  body,  and  allowing  it 
to  pass  easily  through  the  generative  passages. 
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CHAPTER    XV; 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  ALIMENTARY   CANAL  AND 

ITS  APPENDAGES. 

We  have  already  seen,  in  a  preoeding  chapter,  that  the  intestinal 
canal  is  formed  by  the  internal  layer  of  the  blaatodermic  membrane, 
which  curves  forward  on  each  side,  and  is  thus  converted  into  a 
nearly  straight  cylindrical  tube,  terminating  at  each  extremi^  in 
a  rounded  cul-de-sac,  and  inclosed  by  the  external  layer  of  the 
blastodermic  membrane.  The  abdominal  walls,  however,  do  Dot 
unite  with  each  other  upon  the  median  line  until  long  after  the 
formation  of  the  intestiual  canal;  so  that,  during  a  certain  period, 
the  abdomen  of  the  embryo  is  widely  open  in  front,  presenting  a 
long  oval  excavation,  in  which  the  nearly  straight  intestinal  tube 
is  to  be  seen,  runniug  from  its  anterior  to  its  posterior  extremity. 

The  formation  of  the  stomach  takes  place  in  the  following  mm- 
ner:  The  alimentary  canal,  originally  straight,  soon  presents  two 
lateral  curvatures  at  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen ;  the  first  to 
the  left,  the  second  to  the  right.  The  first  of  these  carvatures  be- 
comes expanded  into  a  wide  sac^  projecting  laterally  from  the 
median  line  into  the  left  hypochondrium,  forming  the  great  pouch 
of  the  stomach.  The  second  curvature,  directed  to  the  right,  marks 
the  boundary  between  the  stomach  and  the  duodenum ;  and  the 
tube  at  that  point  becoming  constricted  and  furnished  with  a  circular 
layer  of  muscular  fibres,  is  converted  into  the  pylorus.  Immedi- 
ately below  the  pylorus,  the  duodenum  again  turns  to  the  left;  and 
these  curvatures,  increasing  in  number  and  complexity,  form  the 
convolutions  of  the  small  intestine.  The  large  intestine  forms  a 
spiral  curvature ;  ascending  on  the  right  side,  then  crossing  over 
to  the  left  as  the  transverse  colon,  and  again  descending  on  the  left 
side,  to  terminate  by  the  sigmoid  flexure  in  the  rectum. 

The  curvatures  of  the  intestinal  canal  take  place,  however,  in  an 
antero-posterior,  as  well  as  in  a  lateral  dire6tion,  and  may  be  best 
studied  in  a  profile  view,  as  in  Fig.  223.    The  abdominal  walls  are 
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here  still  imperfectl/  closed,  leaving  a  wide  opening  at  a  6,  where 
the  ictegument  of  the  fcetus  becomes  coDtinaoos  with  the  ooin> 
mencement  of  the  amniotic  membrane.    The  intestine  makes  at 


first  a  single  angular  tarn  forward,  and  opposite  the  mostprotni- 
nent  portion  of  this  angle  is  to  be  seen  the  obliterated  duct,  which 
forms  the  stem  of  the  umbilical  vesicle.  A  short  distance  below 
thia  point  the  intestine  subsequently  enlarges  in  it4  calibre,  and  the 
situation  of  this  enlargement  marks  the  commencement  of  the 
colon.  The  two  portions  of  the  intestine,  afier  this  period,  become 
widely  different  from  each  other.  The  upper  [>ortion,  which  is  the 
small  intestine,  grows  mostly  in  the  direction  of  its  length,  and  be- 
comes a  very  long,  convoluted,  and  narrow  tube;  while  the  lower 
portion,  which  is  the  large  intestine,  increases  rapidly  in  diameter, 
but  elongates  less  than  the  former. 

At  the  point  of  junction  of  the  small  and  large  intestines,  a  late- 
ral bulging  or  diverticulum  of  the  latter  shows  itself,  and  increases 
in  extent,  until  the  ileum  seems  at  last  to  be  inserted  obliquely  into 
the  side  of  the  colon.  This  diverticulum  of  the  colon  ia  at  firat  uni- 
formly tapering  or  conical  in  shape ;  but  afterward  that  portion 
which  forms  its  free  extremity,  becomes  narrow  and  elongated,  and 
is  slightly  twisted  upon  itself  in  a  spiral  direction,  forming  the  ap- 
pendix vermiformis;  while  the  remaining  portion,  whtoh  is  con- 
tinuous with  tbe  intestine,  becomes  exceedingly  enlarged,  and  A 
the  caput  coli. 

Tbe  crput  coli  and  tbe  appendix  are  at  first  uttu 
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bilious;  but  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  months  (Cm veilbier)didr 
poeition  is  altered,  and  they  then  become  fixed  in  the  right  ilite 
r^on.  During  the  first  six  months,  the  internal  stirfiue  of  the 
small  intestine  is  smooth.  At  the  seventh  month,  aooording  to 
Gruveilhier,  the  yalyul»  conniventes  begin  to  appear,  after  which 
they  increase  in  sise  till  birth.  The  division  ot  the  colon  into  sac- 
culi  by  longitudinal  and  transverse  bands,  is  also  an  appeartnoe 
which  presents  itself  only  during  the  last  half  of  foetal  life.  Pre- 
vious to  that  time,  the  oolon  is  smooth  and  cylindrical  in  figure, 
liko  the  small  intestine. 

After  the  small  intestine  is  once  formed,  it  increases  very  rapidly 
in  length.  It  grows,  indeed,  at  this  time,  faster  than  the  walls  of 
the  abdomen;  so  that  it  can  no  longer  be  contained  in  the  abdominal 
cavity,  but  protrudes  under  the  form  of  an  intestinal  loop^  or  her- 
nia, ftom  the  umbilical  opening.  At  a  subsequent  period,  on  the 
contrary,  the  walls  of  the  abdomen  grow  more  rapidly  than  the 
intestine.  They  accordingly  gradually  envelop  the  hernial  proftni- 
sion,  and  at  last  inclose  it  again  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen. 

Owing  to  an  imperfect  development  of  the  abdominal  walla,  and 
an  imperfect  closure  of  the  umbilicus,  this  intestinal  protrusioii, 
which  is  normal  during  the  early  stages  of  fcetal  life,  sometimei 
remains  at  birth,  and  we  then  have  a  congenital  utnbiUoeU  Aenna 
As  the  parts  at.  that  time,  however,  have  a  natural  tendency  to 
cicatrize  and  unite  with  each  other,  simple  pressure  is  genertllj 
effectual,  in  such  cases,  in  retaining  the  hernia  within  the  abdomen, 
and  in  producing  at  last  a  complete  cure. 

Urinary  Bladder^  Urethra^  &c. — It  will  be  reooUeoted  that  very 
soon  after  the  formation  of  the  intestine,  a  vascular  outgrowth  takes 
place  firom  its  posterior  portion,  which  gradually  protrudes  from  the 
open  walls  of  the  abdomen  in  front,  until  it  comes  in  contact  with 
the  external  investing  membrane  of  the  egg,  and  forms,  by  its  oon- 
tinned  growth  and  expansion,  the  allanUna.  (Fig.  228,/.)  It  is  at 
first,  as  we  have  shown  above,  a  hollow  sac ;  but,  as  it  spreads  out 
over  the  sur&ce  of  the  investing  membrane  of  the  ^g,  its  two 
opposite  walls  adhere  to  each  other,  so  that  its  cavity  is  obliterated 
at  this  situation,' and  it  is  thus  converted  into  a  single  vascnkr 
membrane,  the  ehorian.  This  obliteration  of  the  cavity  of  the 
allantois  commences  at  its  external  portion,  and  gradually  extends 
inward  toward  the  point  of  its  emergence  from  the  abdomen.  The 
hollow  tube,  or  duct,  which  connects  the  cavity  of  the  allantois  with 
the  posterior  part  of  the  intestine,  is  accordingly  converted,  as  the 
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process  of  obliteration  proceeds,  into  a  solid,  rounded  oord.    This 
cord  is  termed  the  urachu8. 

After  the  walls  of  the  abdomen  have  come  in  contact,  and  united 
with  each  other  at  the  umbilicus,  that  portion  of  the  above  duot 
which  is  left  outside  the  abdominal  cavity,  forms  a  part  of  the  um- 
bilical cord,  and  remains  connected  with  the  umbilical  arteries  and 
vein.  That  portion,  on  the  contrary,  which  is  included  in  the  ab- 
domen, does  not  close  completely,  but  remains  as  a  pointed  fusiform 
sac,  terminating  near  the  umbilicus  in  the  solid  cord  of  the  urachus, 
and  still  communicating  at  its  base  with  the  lower  extremity  of  the 
intestinal  canal.  This  fusiform  sac  (Fig.  228,  e),  becomes  the  uri- 
nary bladder;  and  in  the  foetus  at  term,  the  bladder  is  still  conical 
in  form,  its  pointed  extremity  being  attached,  by  means  of  the  ura- 
chus, to  the  internal  surface  of  the  abdominal  walls  at  the  situation 
of  the  umbilicus.  Afterward,  the  bladder  loses  this  conical  form, 
and  its  fundus  in  the  adult  becomes  rounded  and  bulging. 

The  urinary. bladder,  as  it  appears  from  the  above  description,  at 
first  communicates  freely  with  the  intestinal  cavity.  The  intestine, 
in  fact,  terminates,  at  this  time,  in  a  wide  passage,  or  cloaca,  at  its 
lower  extremity,  which  serves  as  a  common  outlet  for  the  urinary 
and  intestinal  passages.  Subsequently,  however,  a  horizontal  par- 
tition makes  its  appearance  just  above  the  point  of  junction  between 
the  bladder  and  rectum,  and  grows  downward  and  forward  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  divide  the  above-mentioned  cloaca  into  two  parallel 
and  unequal  passages.  The  anterior  or  smaller  of  these  passages 
becomes  the  urethra,  the  posterior  or  larger  becomes  the  rectum; 
and  the  lower  edge  of  the  septum  between  them  becomes  fimilly 
united  with  the  skin,  forming,  at  its  roost  superficial  part,  a  tole- 
rably wide  band  of  integument,  the  perineum,  which  intervenes  be- 
tween the  anus  and  the  external  portion  of  the  urethra. 

The  contents  of  the  inteatinef  which  accumulate  during  foetal  life, 
vary  in  different  parts  of  the  alimentary  canaL  In  the  small  intes- 
tine they  are  semifluid  or  gelatinous  in  consistency,  of  a  light 
yellowish  or  grayish- white  color  in  the  duodenum,  becoming  yellow, 
reddish-brown  and  greenish  brown  below.  In  the  large  intestine 
they  are  of  a  dark  greenish  hue,  and  pasty  in  consistency ;  and  the 
contents  of  this  portion  of  the  alimentary  canal  have  received  the 
name  of  meconium^  from  their  resemblance  to  inspissated  poppy- 
juice.  The  meconium  contains  a  large  quantity  of  fat,  as  well  as 
various  insoluble-substances,  probably  the  residue  of  epithelial  and 
mucous  accumulations.    It  does  not  contain,  however,  any  trace  of 
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the  biliary  subetaDoes  (tauro-cholatesaod  glyko-cholatea)  when  care- 
fully examined  by  Pettenkofer^s  test ;  and  cannot  therefore  property 
be  regarded,  as  is  sometimes  incorrectly  asserted,  as  resulting  from 
the  accumulation  of  bile.  In  the  contents  of  the  small  intestine,  on 
the  contrary,  traces  of  bile  may  be  found,  according  to  Lehmann,' 
so  early  as  between  the  fifth  and  sixth  months.  We  have  al»} 
found  distinct  traces  of  bile  in  the  small  intestine  at  birth,  but  it  u 
even  then  in  extremely  small  quantity,  and  is  sometimes  altogether 
absent. 

The  meconium,  therefore,  and  the  intestinal  contents  generallj, 
are  not  composed  principally,  or  even  to  any  appreciable  extent,  of 
the  secretions  of  the  liver.  They  appear  rather  to  be  produced  bj 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestine  itself.  Even  their  yellowish 
and  greenish  color  does  not  depend  on  the  presence  of  bile,  siaoe 
ihe  yellow  color  first  shows  itself,  in  very  young  foetuses,  about 
the  middle  of  the  small  intestine,  and  not  at  its  upper  extremity. 
The  material  which  accumulates  afterward  appears  to  extend  from 
this  point  upward  and  downward,  gradually  filling  the  intestine, 
and  becoming,  in  the  ileum  and  large  intestine,  darker  and  more 
pasty  as  gestation  advances. 

It  is  a  singular  fact,  perhaps  of  some  importance  in  this  connec- 
tion, that  the  amniotic  fluid,  during  the  latter  half  of  foetal  lifie, 
finds  its  way,  in  greater  or  less  abundance,  into  the  stomach,  and 
through  that  into  the  intestinal  canal.  Small  cheesy-looking  masses 
may  sometimes  be  found  at  birth  in  the  fluid  contained  in  the 
stomach,  which  are  seen  on  microscopic  examination  to  be  no  other 
than  portions  of  the  vernix  caseosa  exfoliated  from  the  skin  iuto 
the  amniotic  cavity,  and  afterward  swallowed  into  the  stomach. 
According  to  Kolliker,'  the  soft  downy  hairs  of  the  foetus,  exfoliated 
from  the  skin,  are  often  swallowed  in  the  same  way,  and  may  be 
found  in  the  meconium. 

The  gastric  juice  is  not  secreted  before  birth ;  the  contents  of  the 
stomach  being  generally  in  small  quantity,  clear,  nearly  colorless, 
and  neutral  or  alkaline  in  reaction. 

The  liver  is  developed  at  a  very  early  period.    Its  size  in  pro 
portion  to  that  of  the  entire  body  is,  in  fact,  very  much  greater  in 
the  early  months  than  at  birth  or  in  the  adult  condition.     In  the 
foetal  pig  we  have  found  the  relative  size  of  the  liver  greatest 
within  the  first  month,  when  it  amounts  to  very  nearly  12  per  cent. 

'  Phy&iological  Chemistry,  Philadelphia  edition,  vol.  i.  p.  532. 
'  Qewebelehre.     Leipzig,  1852,  p.  139. 
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of  the  eniim  weight  of  the  hodj.  Afterwardi  as  it  grows  lees  rapidly 
than  other  parts,  its  relative  weight  diminishes  snceessively  to  10 
per  eent  and  6  per  oent ;  and  is  reduced  before  birth  to  8  or  4  per 
oent  In  the  human  subject,  also,  the  weight  of  the  liver  at  birth 
is  between  8  and  4  per  cent,  of  that  of  the  entire  body. 

The  secretion  of  bi!e  takes  place,  as  we  have  intimated  above, 
during  foetal  life,  in  a  very  scanty  manner.  We  have  found  it,  in 
minute  quantity,  in  the  gall-bladder  as  well  as  in  the  small  intes- 
tine at  birth ;  but  it  does  not  probably  take  any  active  part  in  the 
nutritive  or  other  functions  of  the  foetus  before  that  period. 

The  glycogenic  ^function  of  the  liver  commences  during  foetal  life, 
and  at  birth  the  tissue  of  the  organ  is  abundantly  saochurine.  It  is 
remarkable,  however,  that  in  the  early  periods  of  gestation  sugar  is 
produced  in  the  foetus  from  other  sources  than  the  liver.  In  very 
young  foetuses  of  the  pig,  for  example,  both  the  allantoic  and 
amniotic  fluids  are  saccharine,  a  considerable  time  before  any  sugar 
makes  its  appearance  in  the  tissue  of  the  liver.  Even  the  urine,  in 
half  grown  foetal  pigs,  contains  an  appreciable  quantity  of  sugar, 
and  the  young  animal  is  therefore,  at  this  period,  in  a  diabetic  con- 
dition. This  sugar,  however,  disappears  from  the  urine  before  birth, 
and  also  from  the  amniotic  fluid,  as  has  been  ascertained  by  M.  Ber- 
nard;* while  the  liver  b^ins  to  produce  a  saccharine  substance,  and 
to  exercise  the  glycogenic  function,  which  it  continues  after  birth. 

Development  €f  the  Pharynx^  (Eeophague^  Ae. — We  have  already 
seen  that  the  intestinal  canal  consists  at  first  of  a  cylindrical  tube, 
terminated,  at  each  extremity  of  the  abdominal  cavity,  by  a  rounded 
cul-de-sac  (Fig.  228,  e,  e) ;  and  that  the  openings  of  the  mouth  and 
anus  are  subsequently  formed  by  perforations  which  take  place 
through  the  integument  and  the  intervening  tissues,  and  so  estab- 
lish a  communication  with  the  intestinal  tube.  The  formation  of 
the  anterior  perforation  and  its  appendages  takes  place  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner: — 

After  the  early  development  of  the  intestinal  tube  in  the  mode 
above  described,  the  head  increases  in  size  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  remainder  of  the  foetus,  projecting  as  a  large  rounded  mass  Arom 
the  anterior  extremity  of  the  body,  and  containing  the  brain  and  the 
organs  of  special  sense.  This  portion  soon  bends  over  toward  the 
abdomen,  in  consequence  of  the  increasing  curvature  of  the  whole 
body  which  takes  place  at  this  time.    In  the  interior  of  this 

*  L«9onii  de  Phjrsiologie  Kzperimentale,  Pari«,  1855,  p.  398. 
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oephalio  man  there  is  now  formed  a  large  oavitj  (Fig.  22S,  d^  by 
file  melting  down  and  liquefieu^tion  of  a  portion  of  its  snbatanee. 
This  cavity  is  the  pharynx.  It  oorresponds  by  its  anterior  exti^ 
mity  to  the  .future  situation  of  the  month;  and  by  its  posterior 
portion  to  the  upper  end  of  the  intestinal  canal,  the  fntore  sitostioa 
<if  the  stomach.  It  is  still,  however,  dosed  on  all  sides,  and  does 
not  as  yet  communicate  either  with  the  exterior  or  with  the  cavity 
dl  the  stomach.  There  is,  accordingly,  at  this  time,  no  thom 
whatever;  but  the  stomach  lies  at  the  upper  extremity  of  tlie 
abdomen,  immediately  beneath  the  lower  extremity  of  the  pharynx, 
from  which  it  is  sepiurated  by  a  wall  of  intervening  tiasae. 

Subsequentiy,  a  perforation  takes  place  between  the  adjioent 
extremities  of  the  pharynx  and  stomach,  by  a  short  narrow  tube, 
the  situation  of  which  is  marked  by  tiie  dotted  lines  x,  in  Fig.  22S. 
This  tube  afterward  lengthens  by  the  rapid  growth  of  that  portioii 
of  the  body  in  which  it  is  contained,  and  becomes  the  cemqJiagni, 
Neither  the  pharynx  nor  oesophagus,  therefore,  are,  properly  gpak- 
ing,  parts  of  the  intestinal  canal,  formed  from  the  internal  layered 
the  blastodermic  membrane ;  but  are,  on  the  contrary,  formatioiii 
c^  the  external  layer,  from  which  the  entire  oephalic  mass  is  pro- 
duced. The  lining  membrane  of  the  pharynx  and  oesophagus  is 
to  be  regarded,  also,  for  the  same  reason,  as  rather  a  continuatioii 
of  the  integument  than  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane;  and 
even  in  the  adult,  the  thick,  whitish,  and  opaqne  pavement  qpitbe- 
lium  of  the  oesophagus  may  be  seen  to  terminate  abruptly,  by  i 
well-defined  line  of  demarcation,  at  the  cardiac  orifice  of  the  tto- 
mach;  beyond  which,  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  the  epithelium  is  of  the  columnar  variety,  and  easily  dis- 
tinguishable by  its  soft,  ruddy,  and  transparent  appearance. 

As  the  oesophagus  lengthens,  the  lungs  are  developed  on  each 
side  of  it  by  a  protrusion  from  the  pharynx,  which  extends  and 
becomes  repeatedly  subdivided,  forming  the  bronchial  tubes  and 
their  ramifications;  At  first,  the  lungs  project  into  the  upper 
part  of  the  abdominal  cavity;  for  there  is  still  no  distinction  be- 
tween the  chest  and  abdomen.  Afterward,  a  horizontal  partition 
begins  to  form  on  each  side,  at  the  level  of  the  base  of  the  lungs, 
which  gradually  closes  together  at  a  central  point,  so  as  to  fcmn 
the  diaphragm,  and  finally  to  shut  off  altogether  the  cavity  of 
the  chest  from  that  of  the  abdomen.  Before  the  doeure  of  the 
diaphragm,  thus  formed,  is  complete,  a  circular  opening  exists  on 
each  side  the  median  line,  by  which  the  peritoneal  and  pleural 
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cavities  oommnnioate  with  each  other.  In  aome  instanoea  the  de- 
velopment of  the  diaphragm  is  arrested  at  thia  point,  either  on  one 
aide  or  the  other,  and  the  opening  acoordingly  remains  permanent. 
The  abdominal  organs  then  partially  protrude  into  the  oavitj  of 
the  obest  on  that  side,  forming  eongenital  tHaphragmatie  hernia. 
The  lung  on  the  a&cted  side  also  aBnally  remains  in  a  state  <^ 
imperfect  development.  Diaphiagmatio  hernia  of  this  cbaraoter  is 
more  fVeqnentlj  foand  npon  the  left  aide  than  upon  the  right  It 
may  sometimes  continue  until  adult  life  without  oaniing  any  ■eriooa 
iuconTenience. 

The  Jieart  is  formed,  at  a  very  early  period,  directly  in  front  of 
the  situation  of  the  oesophagus.  Its  size  soon  becomes  very  large 
in  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  body ;  so  that  it  protrudes  beywd 
the  level  of  the  thoracic  ptrieles,  covered  only  by  the  perioardinm. 
Sabseqnontly,  the  walls  of  the  thorax,  becoming  more  rapidly 
developed,  grow  over  it  and  inclose  it.  In  certain  instances,  how- 
ever, they  fail  to  do  so,  and  the  heart  then  remains  partially  or 
oompletely  uncovered,  in  front  of  the  chest,  presenting  the  ccmdi- 
tion  Icnown  as  a^apia  oorda.  This  malformation  is  necessarily 
fotal. 

Development  <^  the  Faee. — While  the  lower  extremity  of  tbe 
pharynx  commanioates  with  the  cavi^  of  the  stomach,  as  above 
described,  its  npper  extremity  also  becomes  perforated  in  a  similar 
manner,  and  establishes  a  communication  with  the  exterior.  This 
perforation  is  at  first  wide  and  gaping.  It  afterward  becomes 
divided  into  the  mouth  andnasal-  passages;  and  the  diEEerent  parts 
of  the  face  are  formed  round  it  in  the  following  manner : — 

From  the  sides  of  the  cephalic  mass 
five  buds  or  processes  shoot  out,  and  ^' 

grow  toward  each  other,  so  as  to  approach 
the  centre  of  the  oral  orifice  above  men- 
tioned. (Fig.  224.)  One  of  them  grows 
directly  downward  from  tbe  frontal  region 
(i),  and  ifl  called  the  frontal  or  inter- 
maxillary process,  because  it  afterward 
contains  in  its  lower  extremity  the  inter- 
maxillary bones,  in  which  the  incisor 
teeth  of  the  upper  jaw  are  inserted.  The 
next  process  {»)  originates  from  the  side 
of  the  opening,  and,  advancing  toward  the 
median  line,  forma,  with  its  fellow  of  the 
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opposile  nde,  the  snparioE  mazilla.  The  prooeflKs  of  tlte  lemiii- 
ing  pair  (■)  tlao  grow  from  the  side,  and  form,  hj  their  Babwqoent 
onioQ  apon  the  medi&D  line,  the  inferior  maxilla.  The  inferior 
nwxillar?  bone  iJB  finally  consolidated,  in  man,  into  a  aii^le  piMe, 
bai  retnainB  permanently  divided,  in  the  lower  animala,  by  a  antare 
upon  the  median  line. 

Aa  the  frontal  prooesa  grows  from  abore 
downward,  it  becomes  double  at  its  lower 
extremity  (Fig,  226X  and  at  the  same  time 
two  ofl&hoota  show  themselves  apon  iti 
side8(i),  which  cnrl  roand  and  inclose  two 
circular  orifices  (■),  the  opening  of  the  n- 
terior  narea;  the  oflbhoots  themselves  be- 
oomiog  the  alse  nsst. 

The  prooesses  of  the  superior  maztUt 
continue  their  growth,  bat  less  rapidly  tfant 
those  of  the  inferior ;  so  that  the  two  sida 
of  the  lower  jaw  are  already  ocmsolidated 
with  each  other,  while  those  of  the  upper 
jaw  are  still  separate. 

As  the  processea  of  the  superior  maxUh 
oontiaae  to  enlarge,  they  also  tend  to  onite 
with  each  other  on  the  median  line,  bat  an 
prevented  from  doing  so  by  the  intermiz- 
illary  processes  which  grow  down  between 
them.    They  then  unite    with    the  inter- 
maxillary processes,  which  have  at  the  same  time  united  with  eadi 
other,  and  the  upper  jaw  and  lip  are  tbns  completed.     (Fig.  tK.) 
The  external  edge  of  the  ala  nan  also 
adheres  to  the  superior  raaztllary  pro- 
oesa  and  noites  with  it,  leaving  only  a 
curved  oreaae  or  furrow,  as  a  sort  of 
cicatrix,  to  mark  the  line  of  union  be- 
tween them. 

Sometimes  the  superior  maxillary 
and  the  intermaxillary  processes  fkil  hi 
unite  with  each  other;  and  we  then 
have  the  malforraaUon  known  as  hare- 
lip. The  fissure  of  hare-lip,  oonse- 
qnently,  ia  never  exactly  in  the  median 
line,  but  a  little  to  one  side  of  it,  on 
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the  external  edge  of  the  intermaxillary  process.  Occasionally,  the 
same  deficiency  exists  on  both  sides,  producing  "double  hare-lip;" 
in  which  case,  if  the  fissures  extend  through  the  bony  structures, 
the  central  piece  of  the  superior  maxilla,  which  is  detached  from 
the  remainder,  contains  the  four  upper  incisor  teeth,  and  corres- 
ponds with  the  intermaxillary  bone  of  the  lower  animals. 

The  eyes  at  an  early  period  are  situated  upon  the  sides  of  the 
head,  so  that  they  cannot  be  seen  in  an  anterior  view.  (Fig.  224.) 
As  development  proceeds,  they  come  to  be  situated  farther  forward 
(Fig.  225),  their  axes  being  divergent  and  directed  obliquely  for* 
ward  and  outward.  At  a  later  period  still  they  are  placed  on  the 
anterior  plane  of  the  face  (Fig.  226)  and  have  their  axes  nearly 
parallel  and  looking  directly  forward.  This  change  in  the  situa- 
tion of  the  eyes  is  effected  by  the  more  rapid  growth  of  the  pos* 
terior  and  lateral  parts  of  the  head,  which  enlarge  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  alter  the  relative  position  of  the  parts  seated  in  front  of  them. 

The  palate  is  formed  by  a  septum  between  the  mouth  and  narea, 
which  arises  on  each  side  as  a  horizontal  plate  or  offshoot  from  the 
superior  maxilla.  These  two  plates  aflerward  unite  with  each 
other  upon  the  median  line,  forming  a  complete  partition  between 
the  oral  and  nasal  cavities.  The  right  and  left  nasal  passages  are 
also  separated  from  each  other  by  a  vertical  plate  (vomer),  which 
grows  from  above  downward  and  fuses  with  the  palatal  plates  be- 
low. Fissure  of  the  palaU  is  caused  by  a  deficiency,  more  or  less 
complete,  of  one  of  the  horizontal  maxillary  plates.  It  is  accord- 
ingly situated  a  little  to  one  side  of  the  median  line,  and  is  fire* 
queutly  associated  with  hare>lip  and  fissure  of  the  upper  jaw.  The 
fissures  of  the  palate  and  the  lip  are  very  often  continuous  with 
each  other. 

The  anterior  and  posterior  pillars  of  the  fauces  are  incomplete 
vertical  partitions,  which  grow  from  the  sides  of  the  oral  cavitf, 
and  tend  to  separate,  by  a  slight  constriction,  the  cavity  of  ihe 
mouth  from  that  of  the  pharynx. 

When  all  the  above  changes  are  accomplished,  the  pharynx, 
oesophagus,  mouth,  nares,  and  fauces,  with  their  various  projections 
and  divisions,  have  been  successively  formed;  and  the  development 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  alimentary  canal  is  then  complete. 
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CHAPTER   XVI. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  KIDNEYS,  WOLFFIAN 
BODIES,  AND  INTERNAL  GROANS  OF  OENB- 
RATION. 


Fig.  227. 


The  firat  trace  of  a  urinary  apparatus  in  the  embryo,  oonsists  of 
two  long,  fusiform  bodies,  which  wake  their  appearance  in  the  ab- 
domen at  a  very  early  period,  situated  on  each  side  the  spina) 
column.  These  are  known  by  the  name  of  the  Wolffian  bodiet. 
They  are  fully  formed,  in  the  human  subject,  toward  the  end  of  the 
first  month  (Coste),  at  which  time  they  are  the  largest  organs  in  the 
cavity  of  the  abdomen,  extending  from  just  beJow  the  heart,  nearly 
to  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  body.  In  the  fcetal  pig,  when  a 
little  over  half  an  inch  in  length  (Fig.  227),  the  Wolffian  bodie-s  ar« 
rounded  and  kidney -shaped,  and  occupv  a  very  large  part  of  the 
abdominal  cavity.  Their  importance  may  be  estimated  from  the 
fact  that  their  weight  at  this  time  ia  equal  to 
a  little  over  j',  of  that  of  the  entire  body — a 
proportion  which  is  seven  or  eight  times  as 
large  as  that  of  the  kidneys,  in  the  adult 
condition.  There  are,  indeed,  at  this  period, 
only  three  organs  perceptible  in  the  abdo- 
men, viz.,  the  liver,  which  has  begun  to  be 
formed  at  the  upper  part  of  the  abdominal 
cavity;  the  intestine,  which  is  already  some- 
what convoluted,  and  occupies  its  central 
leiig:  from « ■pMimto  In  ux  portioo ;  and  the  Wolffian  bodies,  which  pro- 
1.  Anicnor.iinDUr.  3.  Fo'-  J6ct  ou  cach  side  the  spinal  column. 
..rto-™»,«Li,.  4,  woia-n  Tijg  Wolffian  bodies,  in  their  intimate 
imrtiMsnont  »(7.  In  ard?r  stmcture,  resemble  very  closely  the  adult 
wo'a»D  h^din""'"°  "'  """  kidney.  They  consist  of  secreting  tubules, 
lined  with  epithehum,  which  ran  from  the 
outer  toward  the  inner  edge  of  the  organ,  terminating  at  their  free 
extremities  in  small  rounded  dilatations,  or  culs-de-sac.     Into  each 
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of  these  dilated  extremities  is  received  a  globalar  coil  of  capillary 
bloodvessels,  or  glomeruhu^  similar  to  that  of  tbe  adalt  kidney. 
The  tubules  of  the  Wolffian  body  all  empty  into  a  common  excre- 
tory duct,  which  leaves  the  organ  at  its  lower  extremity,  and  com- 
municates afterward  with  the  lower  part  of  the  intestinal  canal,  jost 
at  the  point  where  the  diverticulum  of  the  allantois  is  given  of^  and 
where  the  urinary  bladder  is  afterward  to  be  situated.  The  prin- 
cipal, if  not  the  only  distinction,  between  the  minute  structure  of 
the  Wolffian  bodies  and  that  of  the  true  kidneys,  consists  in  the 
size  of  the  tubules  and  of  their  glomeruli,  these  elements  being 
considerably  larger  in  the  Wolffian  body,  than  in  the  kidney.  In 
the  foetal  pig,  for  example,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  lengih,  the 
diameter  of  the  tubules  of  the  Wolffian  body  is  n^^  of  an  inch, 
while  in  the  kidney  of  the  same  foetus,  the  diameter  of  the  tubules 
is  only  7)7  of  an  inch.  The  glomeruli  in  the  Wolffian  bodies 
measure^  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  while  those  of  the  kidney  mea- 
sure only  y ^7  of  an  inch.  The  Wolffian  bodies  are  therefore  urinary 
organs,  so  &r  as  regards  their  anatomical  structure,  and  are  some- 
times known,  accordingly,  by  the  name  of  the  "false  kidneys." 
There  is  little  doubt  that  they  perform,  at  this  early  period,  a  func- 
tion analogous  to  that  of  the  kidneys,  and  separate  from  the  blood 
of  the  embryo  an  excrementitious  fluid  which  is  discharged  by  the 
ducts  of  the  organ  into  the  cavity  of  the  allantois. 

Subsequently,  the  Wolffian  bodies  increase  for  a  time  in  size, 
though  not  so  rapidly  as  the  rest  of  the  body;  and  consequently 
their  relative  magnitude  diminishes.  Still  later,  they  begin  to 
suffer  an  absolute  diminution  or  atrophy,  and  become  gradually 
less  and  less  perceptible.  In  the  human  subject,  they  are  hardly 
to  be  detected  after  the  end  of  the  second  month  (Longet),  and  in 
the  quadrupeds  also  they  disappear  completely  long  before  biitli. 
They  are  consequently  foetal  organs,  destined  to  play  an  important 
part  during  a  certain  stage  of  development,  but  to  become  after 
ward  atrophied  and  absorbed,  as  the  physiological  condition  of  the 
foetus  alters.  During  the  period,  however,  of  their  retrogression 
and  atrophy,  other  organs  appear  in  their  neighborhood,  whi«di 
become  afterward  permanently  developed.  These  are,  first,  the 
kidneys,  and  secondly,  the  internal  organs  of  generation. 

The  kidneys  are  formed  just  behind  the  Wolffian  bodies,  and  are 
at  first  entirely  concealed  by  them  in  a  front  view,  the  kidneys 
being  at  this  time  not  more  than  a  fourth  or  a  fifth  part  the  sIjm 
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Fig.  228. 


the  Wolffian  bodies,  (Fig.  22b.)  As  tho  kidneys,  however,  t 
quenily  enlarge,  while  the  Wolffian  boiliea  diminish,  the  propor- 
tions existing  between  the  two  organs  are 
reversed;  and  the  Wolffian  bodies  at  last 
come  to  be  mcro  Hinall  rounded  or  oToiil 
masseii,  situated  on  the  anterior  surface 
of  the  kidneva.  (Figs.  229  and  230.)  The 
kidneys,  during  this  period,  grow  more 
rapidly  in  an  upward  than  in  s  downward 
direction,  so  that  the  Wolffian  bodies 
come  to  be  situated  near  their  inferior 
extremity,  and  seem  to  have  performed 
a  sliding  movement  from  above  down- 
ward, over  their  anterior  surface.  This 
lucbe-iong  Kr..in  11  ^ciiri..n  In  apparent  sliding  movement,  or  desceot 
b«4r.  a.  Kldll«^  of  the  Wolffian  bodies,  is  owing  entirely 

to  tke  rapid  growth  of  the  kidneys  in  au 
upward  direction,  as  we  have  already  explained. 

The  kidneys,  during  the  succeeding  periods  of  fcetal  life,  become 
in  their  turn  very  largely  developed  in  proportion  to  the  rest  of 
the  organs ;  attaining  a  size,  in  the  fcetal  pig,  equal  to  ^'^  (in  weight) 
of  that  of  the  entire  body.  Tins  proportion,  however,  diminishes 
again  very  considerably  before  birth,  owing  to  the  increased  deve- 
lopment of  other  parts.  la  the  human  foetus  at  birth,  the  weight 
of  the  two  kidneys  taken  together  is  fig  that  of  the  entire  body. 
Interna!  Organs  of  Generation. — About  the  same  time  that  the  kid- 
neys are  formed  behind  the  Wolffian  bo- 
dies, two  oval  shaped  organs  make  their 
appearance  in  front,  on  the  inner  side  of 
the  Wolffian  bodies  and  between  themand 
the  spinal  column.  These  bodies  are  the 
internal  organs  of  generation;  viz.,  the 
testicles  in  the  male,  and  the  ovaries  ill 
the  female.  At  first  they  occupy  pre- 
cisely the  same  situation  and  present 
precisely  the  same  appearance,  whether 
the  foetus  is  afterward  to  belong  to  the 
male  or  the  female  sex.  (Fig.  229.) 

A  short  distance  above  the  internal 
organs  of  generation  there  commences, 
on   each   side,  a   narrow  tube   or  duct, 
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which  runs  from  above  downward  along  the  anterior  border  of  the 
Wolffian  body,  immediately  in  front  of  and  parallel  with  the  excre- 
tory duct  of  this  organ.  The  two  tubes,  right  and  left,  then  approach 
each  other  below;  and,  joining  upon  the  median  line,  empty,  together 
with  the  ducts  of  the  Wolffian  bodies,  into  the  base  of  the  allantois, 
or  what  will  afterward  be  the  base  of  the  urinary  bladder.  ThMe 
tubes  serve  as  the  excretory  ducts  of  the  internal  organs  of  genera- 
tion ;  and  will  afterward  become  the  vasa  defereniia  in  the  malOi  and 
the  Fallopian  tubes  in  the  female.  According  to  Coste,  the  vasa  de- 
ferentia  at  an  early  period  are  disconnected  with  the  testicles;  and 
originate,  like  the  Fallopian  tubes,  by  free  extremities,  preaenUng 
each  an  open  orifice.  It  is  only  afterward,  according  to  the  nine 
author,  that  the  vasa  deferentia  become  adherent  to  thetestioleai  and 
a  communication  is  established  between  them  and  the  tubuli  semi- 
niferi.  In  the  female,  the  Fallopian  tubes  remain  permanently 
disconnected  with  the  ovaries,  except  by  the  edge  of  the  fimbriated 
extremity;  which  in  many  of  the  lower  animals  becomes  closely 
adherent  to  the  ovary,  and  envelopes  it  more  or  less  completely. 

Male  Organs  of  Oeneration  ;  Descent  of  the  Testicles. — In  the  male 
foetus  there  now  commences  a  movement  of  translation,  or  change 
of  place,  in  the  internal  organs  of  generation,  which  is  known  as 
the  "descent  of  the  testicles."  In  consequence  of  this  movement, 
the  above  organs,  which  are  at  first  placed  near  the  middle  of  the 
abdomen,  and  directly  in  front  of  the  kidneys,  come  at  last  to  be 
situated  in  the  scrotum,  altogether  outside  and  below  the  abdominal 
cavity.  They  also  become  inclosed  in  a  distinct  serous  sac  of  their 
own,  the  tunica  vaginalis  testis.  This  apparent  movement  of  the 
testicles  is  accomplished  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  the  Wolf- 
fian bodies,  above  mentioned,  viz.,  by  a  disproportionate  growth  of 
the  middle  and  upper  portions  of  the  abdomen  and  of  the  organs 
situated  above  the  testicles,  so  that  the  relative  position  of  these  or- 
gans becomes  altered.  The  descent  of  the  testicles  is  accompanied 
by  certain  other  alterations,  in  the  organs  themselves  and  their  ap* 
pendages,  which  take  place  in  the  following  manner. 

By  the  upward  enlargement  of  the  kidneys,  both  the  WolflBan 
bodies  and  the  testicles  are  soon  found  to  be  situated  near  the 
lower  extremity  of  these  organs.  (Fig.  230.)  At  the  same  time,  a 
slender  rounded  cord  (not  represented  in  the  figure)  passes  from 
the  lower  extremity  of  each  testicle  in  an  outward  and  downward 
direction,  crossing  the  corresponding  vas  deferens  a  short  distance 
above  its  union  with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side.    Below  this 
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point,  tbe  t»rd  epoken  of  eontioDtn  to  ma  obliquely  ontvard  nd 
dowDwaid ;  and,  pusiog  tbroagh  the  abdominal  walls  at  the  stn- 
ation  of  the  iDgaioal  canal,  is  inserted  into  the  sabcataQeoiu  limau 
near  the  symphyna  pnbia.  The 
lower  part  of  this  cord  beoomti 
tbe  gubemaeuban  teatu  ;  and  mu- 
cnlar  fibres  are  soon  deveh^wd  in 
its  Babstanoe  which  maj  be  eaailj 
detected,  even  in  the  haman  ttOm, 
during  the  latter  half  of  gestatioa. 
At  the  period  of  birth,  howerer, 
or  soon  afterward,  these  mosoolar 
fibres  disappear  and  can  no  longer 
be  recognized. 

All  that  portion  of  tbe  excre- 
tory tube  of  the  testicle  which  it 
ritaated  outside  the  crossing  of  tbe 
gnbemaculao),  is  destined  to  be- 
come afterward  convoluted,  sod 
coarerted  into  tbe  epididymu.    That  portion  which  is  situated  is- 
side  the  same  point  remains  comparatiTely  straight,  bat  beoomei 
oonsiderably  elongated,  and  ia  finally  Icnown  as  the  vox  d^trtm. 

As  tbe  testicles  descend  still  iartber  in  the  abdomen,  they  oon- 
tiaufl  to  grow,  while  the  Wolffian  bodies,  on  tbe  contrary,  diminidi 
rapidly  in  aize,  until  the  latter  become  much  smaller  than  tbe  tes- 
ticlea ;  and  at  last,  when  the  testidea  have  arrived  at  tbe  internal 
inguinal  ring,  the  Wolffian  bodies  have  alt(^;ether  disappeared,  or 
at  least  have  become  so  much  altered  that  their  characters  are  no 
Icmger  reoi^izable.  In  the  human  foetus,  tbe  testicles  arrive  at 
the  internal  inguinal  ring,  about  the  termination  of  the  sixth  month 
(Wilson). 

During  the  sucoeeding  month,  a  protraaion  of  the  peritoneum 
takes  plaoe  through  the  inguinal  canal,  in  advance  of  the  testicle; 
while  tbe  last  named  organ  still  continues  its  descent.  As  it  then 
passes  downward  into  tbe  scrotum,  certain  mnaonlar  fibres  are  given 
off  from  tbe  lower  border  of  the  internal  oblique  mnsole  of  tbe 
abdomen,  growing  downward  with  the  testide,  in  snob  a  manner  as 
to  form  a  series  of  loops  upon  it,  and  upon  the  elongating  spennatie 
cord.    These  loops  constitute  afterward  the  crematter  muae&L 

At  last,  the  testicle  descends  fairly  to  the  bottom  of  the  sorotam, 
the  gubernnculum  constantly  shortening,  and  the  vas  deferens 
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elongating  u  it  proceeds.  The  convoluted  portioQ  of  tbe  e^rent 
dact,  viz^  the  epididymis,  then  remainB  closely  attached  to  the  body 
of  the  testicle ;  while  the  vaa  deferens  passes  apward,  in  a  rerene 
direction,  enters  the  abdomen  through  the  ingaioal  canal,  again 
bends  downward,  and  joins  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side;  after 
which  they  both  open  into  the  prostatic  portion  ot  the  vndtn, 
upon  the  median  line,  by  a  common  orifice  (naos  pooalaris).  Mt 
the  same  time,  two  diverticula  arise  from  the  median  portioQ  of  Uie 
Tasa  rleferentta,  and,  elongating  in  a  backward  direoUon,  audemoa^ 
the  base  of  the  bladder,  become  developed  into  two  oompooad 
sacculated  reservoirs — the  vaicuke  seminaka. 

The  Utt  testicle  is  a  little  later  in  its  descent  than  tbe  riglil^.^ 
it  afterward  passes  farther  into  the  scrotum,  and,  in  tbs  adnlt  OQodi- 
tion,  usually  hangs  a  little  lower  than  its  fellow  of  tbe  opposite  ride. 

After  the  testicle  has  fairly  passed  into  the  scrotum,  the  serous 
pouch,  which  preceded  its  descent,  remains  for  a  time  in  communi- 
cation with  the  peritoneal  cavity.  In  many  of  tbe  lower  animals, 
as,  for  example,  tbe  rabbit,  this  condition  is  permanent ;  and  the 
testicle,  even  in  the  adnlt  animal,  may  be  alternately  drawn  down- 
ward into  the  scrotum,  or  retracted  into  tbe  abdomen,  by  tbe  action 
of  the  gubemaculum  and  the  oremaster  muscle.  Bat  in  the  human 
fcstus,  the  two  opposite  surfaces  of  the  peritoneal  pouch,  covering 
the  testicle,  approach  each  other  at  the  inguinal  canal,  forming  at 
that  point  a  constriction  or  neck,  which  partly  shnts  off  the  testicle 
from  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.  By  a 
continuation  of  this  process,  the  serous  ^b-  ssi. 

sur&ces  come  actually  in  contact  with 
each  other,  and,  adhering  together  at 
this  situation  (Fig.  231,  *),  form  a  kind 
of  cicatrix,  or  umbilicus,  by  tbe  complete  . 
closure  and  consolidation  of  which  the 
cavity  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  (i)  is  finally 
shut  off  altogether  from  the  general  cavity 
of  the  peritoneum  («).  The  tunica  vagi- 
nalis testis  is,  therefore,  originally  a  part 
of  tbe  peritoneum,  from  which  it  is  aub-  rcmmuoa  or  tfhic*  v*. 
sequently  separated  by  tbe  process  just  ^IJi"',  ,^'^'t'^li  JriL'J^! 
described.  '"■■  ^  c«irii7DfniiiiMT.gio«ii.. 

The  separation  of  the  tunica  vaginalis     .m  >«k  ..r  pmKomi  •«. 
fron  the  peritoneum  is  usually  completed 

in  the  human  subject  before  birth.    But  sometimes  it  fails  to  take 
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pbuM  at  the  proper  tima,  tad  the  intes^ae  is  then  apt  to  piDtnide 
into  the  aorotum,  in  fVont  of  the  apennatio  oord,  ^ving  rise,  in  Unt 
waj,  to  a  oongmiial  mgtUnal  hernia.  (Fig.  282.)     The  parU  impli- 
cated, bowerer,  in  thia  malfonnation,  have 
^B-  SSS.  gtiH,  as  in  the  case  of  oongeniutl  nmbili- 

oal  hernia,  a  tendency  to  unite  witheaeli 
other  and  obliterate  the  onnatural  opea- 
inga ;  and  if  the  intestine  be  retained  bj 
preaaure  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen, 
oicatrication  osnally  take*  place  at  the 
inguinal  canal,  and  a  oare  ie  effected. 

The  descent  of  the  testicle,  above  de- 
Boribed,  ia  not  accomplished  by  the  ford- 
hie  traction  of  the  muscalar  fibres  of  the 
(nibernaoulum,  as  haa  been  described  br 

«fA.— 1.  IWUsU.    1,  1,  1  lata-      °        .  ...  ■        , 

ub^  oertam  writera,  but  by  a  simple  prooen 

of  growth  taking  place  in  difTerent  parti, 
in  dilferent  directiona,  at  snccessive  periods  of  foetal  life.  The 
gaberDacnlum,  accordingly,  has  no  proper  ftinotiou  as  a  moacalar 
organ,  in  the  human  subject,  but  ia  merely  the  anatomical  vestige, 
or  analogue,  of  a  corresponding  muade  in  certain  of  the  lower 
animals,  where  it  has  really  an  important  function  to  perform.  For 
in  them,  as  we  have  alrmdy  mentioned,  both  the  gnbemaonlam 
and  the  cremaster  remain  fully  developed  in  the  adult  condition, 
and  are  then  employed  to  elevate  and  depress  the  testicle,  by  the 
alternate  contraction  of  their  muscular  fibres. 

-  FsmaU  Orgeau  <^  Oewraiion. — At  an  early  period,  as  we  have 
mentioned  above,  the  ovaries  have  the  same  external  appearance, 
and  occupy  the  same  position  in  the  abdomen,  as  the  testicles  in  the 
opposite  sex.  The  descent  of  the  ovaries  also  takes  plaoe,  to  a  great 
extent,  in  the  same  manner  with  the  descent  of  the  testicles.  When, 
in  the  early  part  of  this  descent,  they  have  reached  the  level  of  the 
lower  edge  of  the  kidneys,  a  cord,  analogous  to  the  gubemaoulum, 
may  be  seen  proceeding  from  their  lower  extremity,  crosaing  the 
efferent  duct  on  each  side,  and  passing  downward,  to  be  attached 
to  the  subcutaneous  ^SBues  at  the  situation  of  the  inguinal  nog. 
That  part  of  the  duct  situated  outside  the  crossing  of  this  cord, 
becomes  afterward  convoluted,  and  is  converted  into  the  Falh^ian 
lube;  while  that  part  which  is  inside  the  same  point,  becomes  con- 
verted into  the  uterus.   The  upper  portion  of  the  cord  itself  becomes 
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the  ligament  «^lhe  ovary;  its  lower  portion,  the  round  ligament  i^tht 
vtenu. 

Ai  the  ovaries  continue  their  descent,  they  pass  below  and  be- 
hind the  Fallopian  tubes,  which  necesaanly  perform  at  the  same 
time  a  movement  of  rotation,  from  before  backward  and  from 
above  downward;  the  whole,  together  with  the  ligaments  of  the 
ovaries  and  the  round  ligaments,  being  envel(^>ed  in  doable  folds 
of  peritoneum,  which  enlarge  with  the  growth  of  the  parts  them* 
selves,  and  constitute  finally  the  hroad  ligamenit  of  the  utenu. 

It  will  be  seen  from  what  haa  been  said  above,  that  the  aitaaticn 
occupied  by  the  Wolffian  bodies  in  the  female  is  always  the  spaoe 
between  the  ovaries  and  the  Fallopian  tubes;  for  the  Wolffian  bodiM 
accompany  the  ovaries  in  their  descent,  just  as,  in  the  male,  they 
accompany  the  testicles.  As  these  bodies  now  beoome  gradually 
atrophied,  their  glandular  structure  disappears  {^together;  bat 
their  bloodvessels,  in  many  instances,  remain  as  a  convoluted  vas- 
cular plexus,  occupying  the  situation  above  mentioned.  The 
Wolffian  bodies  may  therefore  be  said,  in  these  ioBtances,  to  un- 
dergo a  kind  of  vascular  degeneration.  This  peculiar  degeneration 
is  quite  evident  in  the  Wolffian  bodies  of  the  foetal  pig,  some  time 
before  the  organs  have  entirely  lost  their  original  form.  In  the 
cow,  a  collection  of  convoluted  bloodvessels  may  be  seen,  even  in 
the  adult  condition,  near  the  edge  of  the  ovary  and  between  the 
two  folds  of  peritoneum  forming  the  broad  ligament.  These  are 
undoubtedly  vestiges  of  the  Wolffian  bodies,  which  have  under- 
gone the  vascular  degeneration  above  described. 

While  the  above  changes  are  taking  place  in  the  adjacent  organs, 
the  two  lateral  halves  of  the  uterus  fuse  with  each  other  more  and 
more  upon  the  median  line,  and  become  covered  with  an  excea- 
sively  developed  layer  of  muscular  fibres.  In  the  lower  animals, 
the  uterus  remains  divided  at  its  upper  portion,  running  out  into 
two  long  conical  tubes  or  comua  (Fig.  166),  presenting  the  form 
known  as  the  uterua  bieomit.  In  the  human  subject,  however,  the 
fusion  of  the  two  lateral  halves  of  the  organ  is  nearly  complete ; 
BO  that  the  uterus  presents  externally  a  rounded,  but  somewhat 
flattened  and  triangular  figure  (Fig.  166),  with  the  ligaments  of  the 
ovary  and  the  round  ligaments  passing  off  from  iu  superior  angles. 
But,  internally,  the  cavity  of  the  organ  still  presents  a  t 
marked  triangular  form,  the  vestige  of  its  original  dW'v 

Occasionally  the  human  uterus,  even  in  the  adult  t 
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mains  divided  into  two  lateral  portions  by  a  yertical  septain,  which 
runs  from  the  middle  of  its  fandns  downward  toward  the  os  id- 
temum.  This  septum  may  even  be  aocompanied  by  a  partial 
external  division  of  the  organ,  corresponding  with  it  in  direction, 
and  producing  the  malformation  known  as  **  uteros  bicomis,"  or 
^  double  uterus.'' 

The  OS  internum  and  os  externum  are  produced  by  partial  con- 
strictions of  the  original  generative  passage ;  and  the  anatomical 
distinctions  between  the  body  of  the  uterus,  the  cervix  and  the 
vagina  are  produced  by  the  different  development  of  the  mucous 
membrane  and  muscular  tunic  in  its  corresponding  portions. 
During  foetal  life,  however,  the  neck  of  the  uterus  grows  much 
faster  than  its  body ;  so  that»  at  the  period  of  birth,  the  entire  or- 
gan is  very  far  from  presenting  the  form  which  it  exhibits  in  the 
adult  condition.  In  the  human  foetus  at  term,  the  cervix  uteri 
constitutes  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  entire  length  of  the  organ; 
while  the  body  forms  but  little  over  one-third.  The  cervix,  at 
this  time,  is  also  much  larger  in  diameter  than  the  body ;  so  that 
the  whole  organ  presents  a  tapering  form  from  below  upward. 
The  arbor  vit»  uterina  of  the  cervix  is  at  birth  very  fuUy  de- 
veloped, and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  body  is  also  thrown  into 
three  or  four  folds  which  radiate  upward  from  the  os  internum. 
The  cavity  of  the  cervix  is  filled  with  a  transparent  semi-solid 
mucus. 

The  position  of  the  uterus  at  birth  is  also  different  from  that 
which  it  assumes  in  adult  life;  nearly  the  entire  length  of  the  organ 
being  above  the  level  of  the  symphysis  pubis,  and  its  inferior  ex- 
tremity passing  below  that  point  only  by  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch.  It  is  also  slightly  anteflexed  at  the  junction  of  the  body  and 
cervix.  After  birth,  the  uterus,  together  with  its  appendages,  con- 
tinues to  descend ;  until,  at  the  period  of  puberty,  its  fundus  is 
situated  just  below  the  level  of  the  symphysis  pubis. 

The  ovaries  at  birth  are  narrow  and  elongated  in  form.  The? 
contain  at  this  time  an  abundance  of  eggs;  each  inclosed  in  a 
Graafian  follicle,  and  averaging  ^^^  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The 
vitellus,  however,  is  imperfectly  formed  in  most  of  them,  and  in 
some  is  hardly  to  be  distinguished.  The  Graafian  follicle  at  this 
period  envelopes  each  egg  closely,  there  being  nothing  between  its 
internal  surface  and  the  exterior  of  the  egg,  excepting  the  thin 
layer  of  cells  forming  the  ''membrana  granulosa.**    Inside  Hm 
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layer  is  to  be  seen  the  germinative  vesicle,  with  the  germinative 
spot,  surrounded  by  a  faintly  granular  vitellas,  more  or  less 
abundant  in  different  parts.  Some  of  the  Graafian  follicles  con* 
taining  eggs  are  as  large  as  ^l^^  of  an  inch;  others  as  small  as  jfy^. 
In  the  very  smallest,  the  cells  of  the  membrana  granulosa  appear 
to  fill  entirely  the  cavity  of  the  follicle,  and  no  vitellus  or  germina- 
tive vesicle  is  to  be  seen. 
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CHAPTEK   XVII. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  CIRCULATORY  APPARATUS. 

There  are  three  distinct  forma  or  phases  <^  development  assame^l 
by  the  circulatory  system  during  diflforeot  periods  of  life.  These 
diflferent  forms  of  the  circulation  are  intimatelj  coniiected  with  the 
manner  in  which  nutrition  and  respiration,  or  the  renovation  of  the 
blood,  are  accomplished  at  different  epochs ;  and  they  foUow  each 
other  in  the  progress  of  development|  as  difibrent  organs  are  em- 
ployed in  turn  to  accomplish  the  above  functions.  The  first  form 
is  that  of  the  vitelline  circulation^  which  exists  at  a  period  when  the 
vitellus,  or  the  umbilical  vesicle,  ia  the  sole  source  of  natritioo  for 
the  foetus.  The  second  is  the  placental  drculation^  which  lasts 
through  the  greater  part  of  foetal  life,  and  is  characterized  by  the 
existence  of  the  placenta ;  and  the  third  is  the  complete  or  adnli 
eirculaticn^  in  which  the  renovation  and  nutrition  of  the  blood  are 
provided  for  by  the  lungs  and  the  intestinal  canal. 

Fbreiy  or  Vitelline  Circulation. — It  has  already  been  shown  in  a 
previous  chapter,  that  when  the  body  of  the  embryo  has  b^gun  to 
be  formed  in  the  centre  of  the  blastodermic  membrane,  a  number 
of  bloodvessels  shoot  out  from  its  sides,  and  ramify  over  the 
remainder  of  the  vitelline  sac,  forming,  by  their  inosculation,  an 
abundant  vascular  plexus.  The  area  occupied  by  this  plexos  in  the 
blastodermic  membrane  around  the  foetus  is,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
'^area  vasculosa."  In  the  egg  of  the  fowl  (Fig.  288),  the  plexus  is 
limited,  on  its  external  border,  by  a  terminal  vein  or  sinus — the 
"sinus  terminalis";  and  the  blood  of  the  embryo,  after  circulating 
through  the  capillaries  of  the  plexus,  returns  by  several  yenous 
branches,  the  two  largest  of  which  enter  the  body  near  its  anterior 
and  posterior  extremities.  The  area  vasculosa  is,  accordingly,  a 
vascular  appendage  to  the  circulatory  apparatus  of  the  embryo, 
spread  out  over  the  surface  of  the  vitellus  for  the  purpose  of  absorb- 
ing from  it  the  nutritious  material  requisite  for  the  growth  of  the 
newly-formed  tissues.    In  the  egg  of  the  fish  (Fig.  284),  the  princi- 
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pal  vein  ia  seen  passing  up  in  front  nnderneath  the  bead ;  while  the 
arteries  emerge  all  along  the  lateral  edges  of  the  bodj.  The  entire 
Titellas,  in  this  way,  beoonies  covered  with  an  abundant  vaacalar 

Fig.  233. 


Fig.  934 


network,  connected  with  the  internal  circulation  of  the  fcetus  bv 
arteries  and  veins. 

Very  soon,  as  the  embryo  and  the  entire  egg  inoreaae  in  aisc^ 
there  are  two  arteries  and  two  veins  which  become 
larger  than  the  others,  and  which  subsequently 
do  the  whole  work  of  conveying  the  blood  of 
the  foetus  to  and  from  the  area  vasoaloaa.  Theae 
two  arteries  emerge  from  the  lateral  edges  ot 
the  foetus,  on  the  right  and  left  sides;  while  the 
two  veins  re-enter  at  about  the  same  point,  and 
nearly  parallel  with  them.  These  funr  veaaels  are 
then  termed  the  omphata-fMteniene  orterieB  and 
veins. 

The  arrangement  of  the  circulatory  apparataa 
in  the  interior  of  the  body  of  the  foetoa,  at  thia  time,  is  as  follows: 
The  heart  is  situated  on  the  median  line,  just  beneath  the  head  and 
in  front  of  the  cesophagna.  It  receives  at  its  lower  extremity  the 
trunks  of  the  two  omphato-mesenterio  veins,  and  at  its  upper 
extremity  divides  into  two  vessels,  which,  arching  over  backward, 
attain  the  anterior  surface  of  the  vertebral  column,  and  then  run 
from  above  downward  along  the  spine,  quite  to  the  posterior 
extremity  of  the  fcetus.  These  arteries  are  called  the  vertebral 
arteries,  on  account  of  their  course  and  situation  running  parallel 
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with  the  vertebral  colamn.  Thej  give  of^  througfaoat  tbeir  course, 
many  boiaII  lateral  braDchea,  which  supply  the  body  of  the  foetos, 
and  also  two  larger  braoches — the  ompbalo-niesenteric  arteries— 
which  pass  out,  as  above  described,  into  the  area  rasculosa.  The 
two  vertebral  arteried  remaia  separate  id  the  upper  part  of  the  bodj. 
but  BooD  fuse  with  each  other  a  little  below  the  level  of  the  heart: 
so  that,  below  this  point,  there  remuns  afterward  but  one  large 
artery,  the  abdominal  aorta,  running  from  above  downward  along 
the  median  line,  giving  off  the  omphalo-mesenterio  arteries  to  tbe 
area  vasculosa,  and  supplying  smaller  branches  to  the  body,  tk 
walls  of  the  inteadne,  and  tbe  other  organs  of  the  fcetaa. 

The  above  description  ahowa  tbe  origin  and  fbrmation  of  the  first 
ur  vitelline  circulation.  A  change,  however,  now  begins  to  take 
place,  by  which  the  vitellua  is  superseded,  as  an  oi;gaii  of  nutntion, 
by  the  placenta,  which  takes  its  place;  and  the  second  or  placenial 
circulation  becomes  established  in  the  following  manner: — 

Second  Oirculatiim. — After  the  umbilical  vesicle  has  been  formeii 
by  the  process  already  described,  a  part  of  tbe  vitellus  remaiiu 
included  in  it,  while  the  rest  is  retained  in  the  abdomen  and  inclosed 
in  the  intestinal  canal.  As  these 
two  organs  (umbilical  vesicle  anil 
intestine)  are  originally  parts  of 
the  same  vitelline  sac,  they  remain 
supplied  by  the  same  vascalu- 
system,  viz :  tbe  omphalo-meeen- 
teric  vessels.  Those  which  remain 
within  tbe  abdomen  of  the  fcetus 
supply  the  mesentery  and  intes- 
tine; but  the  larger  trunks  p>— 
oQtward,  and  ramify  upon  the 
walla  of  the  umbilical  vesicle. 
(Fig.  2S5.)  At  first,  there  are, 
as  we  have  mentioned  above, 
¥■■•>■.•.  (hawing  einDi.tidn  o(  nisbiiini  two  omphalo- mesenteric  arteries 
bTtol^'!'' ''"  ""' "'  '"""'■''■  '^"'■* '"  emerging  from  the  body,  and  two 
omphalo-mesenteric  veins  return- 
ing to  it;  but  soon  afterward,  the  two  arteries  are  replaced  by  a 
common  trunk,  while  a  similar  change  takes  place  in  the  two  veins- 
Subsequently,  therefore,  there  remains  but  a  single  artery  and  a 
single  vein,  connecting  the  internal  and  external  portions  of  the 
vitelline  circulation. 
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The  Teasels  belonging  to  this  system  are  therefore  called  the 
omphalo-mesenterio  vessels,  beoaase  a  part  of  them  (omphalic  ves- 
sels) pass  outward,  by  the  ambilicos,  or  "  omphalos,"  to  the  umbili- 
cal vesicle,  while  the  remainder  (mesenterio  vessels)  ramify  upoa 
the  mesentery  and  the  intestine. 

At  first,  the  circulation  of  the  umbilical  vesicle  is  more  import- 
ant than  that  of  the  intestine ;  and  the  omphalic  artery  and  vein 
appear'  accordingly  as  large  trunks,  of  which  the  mesenteric  ves- 
sels are  simply  small  branches.  (Fig.  285.)  Afterward,  however, 
the  intestine  rapidly  enlarges,  while  the  umbilical  vesicle  dimi- 
nishes, and  the  proportions  existing  between  the  two  sets  of  vessels 
are  therefore  reversed.  (Fig.  236.)    The  mesenterio  vessels  then 
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come  to  be  the  principal  tmnks,  while  the  omphalic  vessels  are 
simply  minute  branches,  running  out  along  the  slender  cord  of  the 
nmbiliual  vesicle,  and  ramifying  in  a  few  scanty  twigs  upon  its 
surface. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  allantois  is  formed  by  a  protrusion  tram 
the  lower  extremity  of  the  intestine,  which,  carrying  with  it  two 
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arteries  and  two  reins,  passes  out  by  the  anterior  opening  of  tbe 
body,  and  comes  in  contact  vritb  the  external  membrane  of  the  egg. 
The  arteries  of  the  allantois,  which  are  termed  the  wmbiUetU  arte- 
rut,  are  supplied  by  branchen  of  the  abdominal  aorta;  the  umbi- 
lical veins,  ua  the  other  hand,  join  the  mesenteric  reins,  and  empty 
with  them  into  the  venous  extremity  of  the  heart  As  the  amhi- 
lical  vesicle  diminishes,  the  allantois  enlarges;  and  the  latter  soon 
becomes  convwted,  in  the  human  subject,  into  a  raacalar  chorion, 
a  port  of  which  is  devoted  to  the  formation  of  the  placenta.  (Pig. 
2S6.)  As  the  placenta  soon  becomes  the  only  sonroe  of  nutrition 
for  ^e  fcetus,  its  vessels  are  at  the  same  time  very  much  increased 
in  size,  and  preponderate  over  all  the  other  parts  of  the  oirculatory' 
system.  During  the  early  periods  of  the  formation  of  the  placenta, 
there  are,  as  we  have  stated  alxive,  two  umbilical  arteries  and  two 
umbilical  veins.  But  subsequently  one  of  the  veins  di.'<appears,  an<l 
the  whole  of  the  blood  is  returned  lo  the  body  of  the  foetus  by  the 
other,  which  becomes  enlarged  in  proportion.  For  a  long  time 
previous  to  birth,  therefore,  there  are  in  the  umbilical  cord  two 
umbilical  arteries,  and  but  a  single  umbilical  vein. 

Such  is  the  second,  or  placental  circulation.  It  is  exchanged,  at 
the  period  of  birth,  for  the  third  or  adtilt  circulation,  in  which  the 
blood  which  had  previously  circulated  through  the  placenta,  is 
diverted  to  the  lungs  and  the  intestine.  These  are  tbe  organs 
upon  which  the  whole  system  afterward  depends  for  the  nourish- 
meat  and  renovation  of  the  blood. 

During  the  occurrence  of  the  above  changes,  certain  other  altera- 
tions talie  place  in  the  arleria!  and  venous  systems,  which  will  now 
require  to  be  described  by  themselves. 

Development  of  the  Arterial  Si/stem. — At  an  early  perioil  of  deve- 
lopment, as  we  have  shown  above,  the  principal  arteries  pass  off 
from  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  heart  in  two  arches,  which  curve 
backward  on  each  side,  from  the  front  of  the  body  toward  the  ver- 
tebral column,  afWr  which  they  again  become  longitudinal  in  direc- 
tion, and  receive  the  name  of  "  vertebral  arteries."  Very  soon 
these  arches  divide  successively  into  two,  three,  four,  and  five 
secondary  arches,  placed  one  above  the  other,  along  tbe  sides  of 
the  neck.  (Fig.  2S7,)  These  are  termed  the  cervical  anAet.  In  the 
fish,  these  cervical  arches  remain  permanent,  and  give  off  from  their 
convex  borders  the  branchial  arteries,  in  the  form  of  vascular  tafts, 
to  the  gills  on  each  side  of  the  neclc;  but  in  tbe  human  sahject  and 
the  quadrupeds,  the  branchial  tufts  are  never  developed,  and  the 
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cervical  arches,  aa  wtill  as  the  tranks  with  which  they  are  con- 
nected, beoome  modified  by  the  progress  of  development  in  the 
following  manner : — 

Pig.  237.  Fig.  236. 
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The  two  ascending  arterial  trunka  on  the  anterior  part  of  the 
neck,  from  which  the  cervical  arches  are  given  off,  become  coo- 
verted  into  the  carotids.  (Fig  238,  i,  i.)  The  fidh,  or  uppermost 
cervical  arch,  remains  at  the  bnse  of  the  brain  as  the  inosculation, 
through  the  circle  of  Willis,  between  the  internal  carotids  and  the 
basilar  artery,  which  is  produced  by  the  union  of  the  two  verte- 
brnls.  The  next,  or  fourth  cervical  arch,  may  be  recognized  in  an 
inosculation  which  is  said  to  be  very  constant  between  the  superior 
thyroid  arteries,  branches  of  the  carotids,  and  the  inferior  thyroids, 
which  come  from  the  subclavians  at  nearly  the  same  point  from 
which  the  vertebrals  are  given  off.  The  next,  or  third  cenrical  arch 
remains  on  each  side,  as  the  subclavian  artery  (a,  i).  This  vessel. 
though  at  first  a  mere  branch  of  communication  between  the  caro- 
tid and  the  vertebral,  has  now  increased  in  size  to  such  an  ezten^ 
that  it  has  become  the  principal  trunk,  from  which  the  verteb^^^H 
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itself  is  given  off  as  a  small  branch.  Immediately  bdow  this  point 
of  intersection,  also,  the  vertebral  artery  diminishes  very  much  in 
its  relative  size,  loses  its  connection  with  the  abdominal  aorta,  and 
supplies  only  the  first  two  intercostal  spaces,  under  the  name  of  the 
superior  intercostal  artery  (4, 4).  The  second  cervical  arch  becomes 
altered  in  a  very  different  manner  on  the  two  opposite  sides.  On 
the  left  side,  it  becomes  enormously  enlarged,  so  as  to  give  ofl^  as 
secondary  branches,  all  the  other  arterial  trunks  which  have  been 
described,  and  is  converted  in  this  manner  into  the  ardi  <^  the 
aorta  (0).  On  the  right  side,  however,  the  corresponding  arch  (•), 
becomes  smaller  and  smaller,  and  at  last  altogether  disappears;  so 
that,  finally,  we  have  only  a  single  aortic  arch,  projecting  to  the 
left  of  the  median  line,  and  continuous  with  the  thoracic  and  abdo- 
minal aorta. 

The  first  cervical  arch  remains  during  foetal  life  upon  the  right 
side,  as  the  "  ductus  arteriosus,"  presently  to  be  described.  In  the 
adult  condition,  however,  it  has  disappeared  equally  upon  the  right 
and  left  sides.  In  this  way  the  permanent  condition  of  the  arterial 
circulation  is  gradually  established  in  the  upper  part  of  the  body. 

Corresponding  changes  take  place,  however,  during  the  same 
time,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  body.  Here  the  abdominal  aorta 
runs  undivided,  upon  the  median  line,  quite  to  the  end  of  the 
spinal  column ;  giving  off  on  each  side  successive  lateral  branches, 
which  supply  the  intestine  and  the  parietes  of  the  body.  When 
the  allantois  begins  to  be  developed,  two  of  these  lateral  branches 
accompany  it,  and  become  consequently  the  umbilical  arteries. 
These  two  vessels  increase  so  rapidly  in  size,  that  they  soon  appear 
as  divisions  of  the  aortic  trunk ;  while  the  original  continuation  of 
this  trunk,  running  to  the  end  of  the  spinal  column,  appears  only 
as  a  small  branch  given  off  at  the  point  of  bifurcation.  When  the 
lower  limbs  begin  to  be  developed,  they  are  supplied  by  two  small 
branches,  given  off  from  the  umbilical  arteries  near  their  origin. 

Up  to  this  time  the  pelvis  and  posterior  extremities  are  but 
slightly  developed.  Subsequently,  however,  they  grow  more 
rapidly,  in  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  body,  and  the  arteries 
which  supply  them  increase  in  a  corresponding  manner.  That 
portion  of  the  umbilical  arteries,  lying  between  the  bifurcation  of 
the  aorta  and  the  origin  of  the  branches  going  to  the  lower  ex- 
tremities, becomes  the  common  iliacs,  which  in  their  turn  afterward 
divide  into  the  umbilical  arteries  proper,  and  the  femorals.  Sub- 
sequently, by   the  continued   growth   of  the  pelvis  and  lower 
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extremities,  the  relative  size  of  their  vessels  is  still  further  in- 
creased ;  and  at  last  the  arterial  system  in  this  part  of  the  body 
assumes  the  arrangement  which  belongs  to  the  latter  periods  of 
gestation.  The  aorta  divides,  as  before,  into  the  two  common  iliacs. 
These  also  divide  into  the  external  iliacs,  supplying  the  lower  ex- 
tremities, and  the  internal  iliacs,  supplying  the  pelvis;  and  this 
division  is  so  placed  that  the  umbilical  or  hypogastric  arteries  arise 
from  the  internal  iliacs,  of  which  they  now  appear  to  be  secondary 
branches. 

After  the  birth  of  the  foetus  and  the  separation  of  the  placenta, 
the  hypogastric  arteries  become  partially  atrophied,  and  are  con* 
verted,  in  the  adult  condition,  into  solid,  rounded  cords,  running 
upward  toward  the  umbilicus.  Their  lower  portion,  however, 
remains  pervious,  and  gives  off  arteries  supplying  the  urinary 
bladder.  The  obliterated  hypogastric  arteries,  therefore,  the  rem- 
nants of  the  original  umbilical  or  allantoic  arteries,  run  upward 
from  the  internal  iliacs  along  the  sides  of  the  urinary  bladder,  which 
is  the  remnant  of  the  original  allantois  itself.  The  terminal  con- 
tinuation of  the  original  abdominal  aorta,  is  the  arteria  sacra  media, 
which,  in  the  adult,  runs  downward  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
sacrum,  supplying  branches  to  the  rectum  and  the  anterior  sacral 
nerves. 

DeveJapmerU  of  the  Venous  System. — According  ^^  ^^• 

to  the  observations  of  M.  Goste,  the  venous  system 
at  first  presents  the  same  simplicity  and  symmetry 
with  the  arterial.  The  principal  veins  of  the 
body  consist  of  two  long  venous  trunks,  the  ver- 
tdyral  veins  (Fig.  239),  which  run  alotig  the  sides 
of  the  spinal  column,  parallel  with  the  vertebral 
arteries.  They  receive  in  succession  all  the  inter- 
costal veins,  and  empty  into  the  heart  by  two 
lateral  trunks  of  equal  size,  the  canah  of  Ouvier, 
When  the  inferior  extremities  become  developed, 
their  two  veins,  returning  from  below,  join  the 
vertebral  veins  near  the  posterior  portion  of  the 
body ;  and,  crossing  them,  afterward  unite  with 
each  other,  thus  constituting  another  vein  of  new 
formation  (Fig.  240,  a),  which  runs  upward  a  little 
to  the  right  of  the  median  line,  and  empties  by 
itself  into  the  lower  extremity  of  the  heart  The  emptTing  into  the  beart 
two  branches,  by  means  of  which  the  veins  of  uV^'^lnlTu^c^i!^' 
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Fig.  3«0.  the  lower  extremities  thoa  onite,  become  aftei- 

ward,  bj  enlargement,  the  oommon  iliac  reiu; 
while  the  single  trunk  (a)  resulting  from  their 
union  beoomea  the  vena  cava  v^erior.  SabK- 
qaently,  the  vena  cara  inferior  becomes  very 
much  larger  than  the  vertebral  veins ;  and  iti 
two  branches  of  bifurcation  are  afterward  re- 
presented by  the  two  iliacs. 

Above  the  level  of  the  heart,  the  voiebtal 
and  intercostal  veins  retain  their  relative  size 
until  the  development  of  the  superior  extremi- 
ties has  oommenoed.  Then  two  of  the  ioler- 
coetal  veins  increase  in  diameter  (Fig.240Xaiid 
become  converted  into  the  right  and  left  aab> 
clavians ;  while  those  portions  of  the  vertebnl 
veina  situated  above  the  sabdaviana  becooie 
the  right  and  left  jugulars.  Just  below  the 
junction  of  the  jugulars  with  the  sabclaviani, 
a  small  branch  of  coDimanicatioQ  now  ai^iean 
between  the  two  vertebrals  (Fig.  240,  h\  pan- 
ing  over  from  left  to  right,  aod  emptying  into 
the  right  vertebral  vein  a  little  above  the  level 
of  the  heart;  so  that  a  part  of  the  blood  oomiog 
from  the  left  side  of  the  bead,  and  the  left  oppw 
extremity,  still  passes  down  the  left  vertebral 
vein  to  the  heart  upon  its  own  side,  while  a  psit 
croBsea  over  by  the  communioating  branch  (6), 
and  is  finally  conveyed  to  the  heart  by  the 
right  descending  vertebraL  Soon  afterward,  this 
branch  of  oommunication  enlarges  so  mjudly 
that  it  preponderates  altogether  over  the  left 
superior  vertebral  vein,  from  which  it  ori- 
ginated (Fig.  211),  and,  Berving  then  to  ooovey 
all  the  blood  coming  from  the  left  side  of  the 
head  and  left  upper  extremity  over  to  the  rifi^t 
side  above  the  heart,  it  becODies  the  left  vnw 
iimommata. 

On  the  left  side,  that  portion  of  the  superior 
vertebral  vein,  which  is  below  the  aabcUvian, 
remains  as  a  small  branch  of  the  vena  inoomi- 
iiata,  receiving  the  six  or  seven  upper  interoostal 
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veins;  while  on  the  right  side  it  beoomes  ezoeasively  ealargod, 
receiving  the  blood  of  both  jugulars  and  both  BnbclavianB,  and  ia 
converted  into  the  vena  cava  superior. 

The  left  canal  of  Guvier,  by  which  the  left  vertebral  vein  at  first 
oominanicates  with  the  heart,  subsequently  beoomes  atrophied  and 
disappears;  while  on  the  right  side  it  becomos  excessively  enlarged, 
and  forms  the  lower  extremity  of  the  vena  cava  superior. 

The  superior  and  inferior  vense  c&veb,  ocoordingly,  do  not  cor- 
respond with  each  other  so  far  asregards  their 
mode  of  origin,  and  are  not  to  be  regarded  as 
analogous  veins.  For  the  superior  vena  cava 
is  one  of  the  original  vertebral  veins ;  while 
ihe  inferior  vena  cava  is  a  totally  distinct  vein, 
of  new  formation^  resulting  from  the  union  of 
the  two  lateral  trunks  coming  from  the  infe- 
rior extremities. 

The  remainder  of  the  vertebral  veins  finally 
assume  the  condition  shown  in  Fig.  242,  which 
is  the  complete  or  adult  form  of  the  venous 
circulation.  At  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen, 
the  vertebral  veins  send  inward  small  trans- 
verse branches,  which  communicate  with  the 
vena  cava  inferior,  between  the  points  at  which 
they  receive  the  intercostal  veins.  These 
branches  of  communication,  by  increasing  in 
size,  become  the  lumbar  vetTit  (t),  which,  in  the 
adult  condition,  communicate  with  each  other  ^^ 
by  arched  branches,  a  short  distance  to  the  side  ■  ■"' 
of  the  vena  cava.  Above  the  level  of  the  "„ 
lumbar  arches,  the  vertebral  veins  retain  their  '•"*■  «.*-«"iwi"'""t»»- 
original  direction.  That  upon  the  right  side  iiiKTgi»  7.  i..abM>M'H. 
still  receives  all  the  right  intercostal  veins,  and  ^  ^•"  "''■°'  "*'"■  •■ 
beoomes  the  vena  azygoi  major  (a).  It  also  patsrintrrMMainia. 
receives  a  smalt  branch  of  communication  from 
its  fellow  of  the  left  side  (Fig.  241,  c\  and  this  branch  soon  enlarges 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  bring  over  to  the  vena  azygoa  mtyor  all  the 
blood  of  the  five  or  six  lower  intercostal  veins  of  the  left  side, ' 
becoming,  in  tbia  way,  the  vena  azygoa  mtRor(»).  The  six  or  seven 
upper  intercostal  veins  on  the  left  side  still  empty,  as  before,  into 
their  own  vertebral  vein  (la),  which,  joining  the  left  vena  innomi- 
uata  above,  is  known  as  the  sttperior  interooBlal  vein.    The  left  canal 
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of  Cuvier  has  by  this  time  entirely  disappeared ;  ao  that  all  tbe 
venous  blood  now  enters  the  heart  by  the  saperior  or  the  inferior 
vena  cava.  But  the  original  vertebral  veins  are  still  oontiooous 
throughout,  though  very  much  diminished  in  size  at  certain  points; 
since  both  the  greater  and  lesser  azygous  veina  inoscolate  below 
with  the  superior  lumbar  veins,  and  the  superior  intercostal  vein 
also  inosculates  below  with  the  lesser  azygous,  just  before  it  panes 
over  to  the  right  side. 

There  are  still  two  parts  of  the  circulatory  apparatus,  the  dere- 
lopment  of  which  presents  peculiarities  sufficiently  important  to 
be  described  by  themselves.    These  are,  first,  the   liver  and  tbe 
ductus  venosus,  and  secondly,  the  heart,  with  the  ductus  arteriosus. 
Development  of  the  Hepatic  Oirculation  and  the  Dudve  Verweus,^ 
The  liver  appears  at  a  very  early  period  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
abdomen,  as  a  mass  of  glandular  and  vascular  tissue,  which  is  deve- 
loped around  the  upper  portion  of  the  om- 
Fig.  243.  phalo-mesenteric  vein,  just  below  its  termi- 

nation in  the  heart.  (Fig.  248.)     As  soon  as 
the  organ  has  attained  a  considerable  siie, 
the  omphalo-meeenteric  vein  (i)  breaks  up  in 
its  interior  into  a  capillary  plexus,  the  veanls 
of  which  unite  again  into  venous  trunks,  and 
so  convey  the  blood  finally  to  the  heart. 
The  omphalo-mesenteric  vein  below  the  livo' 
bri7  form  of  Hepatic     then  bccomcs  the portal vcin ;  while  above  the 
f. »Z.t;;:°M..'i H^pT     Wver,  and  between  that  organ  and  the  heart, 
tic  rein.  s.  Heart.  The  dotted     {%  rcceivcs  the  nsmo  of  the  hepaixc  vein  (il 

line  ehows  the  eltaation  of       ^,      ,.  j-i--^i»^-  i-    , 

the  fotare  umbuiaii  Tein.        The  li  ver,  accordiugly,  IS  at  this  time  supplied 

with  blood  entirely  by  the  portal  vein,  com- 
ing from  the  umbilical  vesicle  and  the  intestine;  and  all  the  blood 
derived  from  this  source  must  pass  through  the  hepatic  circulation 
before  reaching  the  venous  extremity  of  the  heart 

But  soon  afterward  the  allantois  makes  its  appearance,  and  be- 
comes rapidly  developed  into  the  placenta ;  and  the  umbilical  vein 
coming  from  it  joins  the  omphalo-mesenteric  vein  in  the  substance 
of  the  liver,  and  takes  part  in  the  formation  of  the  hepatic  capillary 
plexus.  As  the  umbilical  vesicle,  however,  becomes  atrophied,  and 
the  intestine  also  remains  inactive,  while  the  placenta  increases  in 
size  and  in  functional  importance,  a  time  soon  arrives  when  the 
liver  receives  more  blood  by  the  umbilical  vein  than  by  the  portal 
vein.  (Fig.  244.)     The  umbilical  vein  then  passes  into  the  liver  at 
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the  longitudinal  flasure,  and  sapplies  the  led  lobe  entirely  with  iti 
own  branches.  To  the  right  it  Beoda  off  a  large  brauoh  of  com- 
inunioation,  which  opens  into  the  portal  vein,  and  partially  aapplia 
the  right  lobe  with  umbilical  blood.  The  liver  is  thus  supplied 
with  blood  from  two  different  sonrcett,  the 
most  abundant  of  which  ia  the  umbilical 
vein ;  and  all  the  blood  entering  the  liver 
circulates,  as  before,  through  its  capillary 
vessela. 

Bat  we  have  already  seen  that  the  lirer 
U  muoh  larger  in  proportion  to  the  entire 
body  at  an  early  period  of  foetal  life  than 
in  the  later  months.  In  the  fcetal  pig, 
when  very  young,  it  amounts  to  nearly 
twelve  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the  whole 
body;  but  before  birth  it  diminishes  to 
wven,  six,  and  even  three  or  four  per  cent. 

For  some  time,  therefore,  previous  to  birth,  there  is  much  more 
blood  returned  from  the  placenta  than  is  required  for  the  capillary 
circulation  of  the  Uvor,  Accordingly,  a  vascular  duct  or  canal  ih 
formed  in  its  interior,  by  which  a  portion  of  the  placental  blood  iii 
carried  directly  through  the  organ, 
and  conveyed  to  the  heart  without 
having  passed  through  the  hepatic 
capillaries.  This  duct  ia  called  the 
Duelut  venotua. 

The  ductns  venoeua  is  formed  by  a 
gradual  dilatation  of  one  of  the  he- 
patic capillaries  at  (•)  (Fig.  246), 
which,  enlarging  excessively,  be- 
comes at  last  converted  into  a  wide 
canal,  or  branch  of  communication, 
]>asBing  directly  from  the  nmbilical 
vein  below  to  the  hepatic  vein  above. 
The  circulation  through   the   liver,      H«riTie  ciiicDt*Tni»  i»rt«(  im- 

,  I  I-    1       1       •  r   II  .tar  ihR  or  fatil  Ur*.— 1.   PuttBl  *•!■.     t. 

thus  established,  is  as  follows:  A  omwiiiai  ma,  s.  L*n  bmenarDnMii- 
certain  quantity  of  venous  blood  still  ">  "'"■  *-  bi*""  i""""" "'  ■■inii«i 
enters  through  the  portal  vein  (i),   J^t.  ""  """"  *'*  * 

and  circulates  in  a  part  of  the  capil- 
lary system  of  the  right  lobe.     The  umbilical  vein  (a),  bringing  a 
much  larger  quantity  of  blood,  enters  the  liver  also,  a  little  to  the 
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ItH,  »nd  the  blood  which  it  oontaini  divides  into  three  principt! 
Mreanu.  Ono  of  tbam  ptmci  through  the  left  branch  (■)  into  the 
oftpillaries  of  the  left  lobe;  another  turns  off  throagh  the  rigbt 
bnuKsh  (4),  snd,  joining  the  blood  of  the  portal  Tein,  einmlita 
throagh  the  oapillaries  of  the  right  lobe ;  while  the  third  p—a 
directly  onvrard  through  the  renous  dact  (tX  Bnd  rMcbes  the  he- 
patic vem  without  having  paswd  through  any  part  of  the  capilluy 
plexuB. 

This  condition  of  the  bepatio  ciroalation  oontinqes  until  iHitli. 
At  that  time,  two  important  ohangea  take  place.  First,  the  pli- 
cental  drcoUtioa  is  altogether  cot  (^;  and  aeoondIy,a  much  Ui^ 
qnantitj  of  blood  than  before  b^na  to  cirealate  throagh  the  Inngi 
Bod  the  intestine.  The  superabundance  of  blood,  previouslj  ooaiing 
from  the  placenta,  is  now  diverted  into  the  longs;  while  the  inlet- 
tinal  canal,  entering  upon  the  active  perfonnanoe  of  its  functiooi, 
becomes  the  sole  soarce  of  supply  for  the  hepatio  venous  hlood. 
The  following  changes,  therefore,  take  place  at  birth  in  the  veneli 
of  the  liver.  (Fig.  246.)  First,  the  umbilical  vein  shrivels  and 
becomes  converted  into  a  solid  roanded  cord  («).  This  cord  maj 
be  seen,  in  the  adult  condition,  rnnning  from  the  internal  sar&oe  of 
the  abdominal  walla,  at  the  umbilicus,  to  the  longitudinal  fiaanie  of 
the  liver.  It  ia  then  known  under  the 
name  of  the  round  UgamaU.  Secoodlj, 
the  ductus  venosus  also  becomes  ob- 
literated, and  converted  into  a  fibrooa 
cord.  Thirdly,  the  blood  entering  tba 
liver  by  Uie  portal  vein  (■),  passes  off 
by  its  right  braocb,  as  before,  to  die 
right  lobe.  Bat  in  the  branch  {*),  the 
course  of  the  blood  is  reversed.  Thi* 
was  formerly  the  right  branch  of  the 
umbilical  vein,  its  blood  passing  is  1 
direction  from  left  to  right.  It  uov 
becomes  the  left  branch  of  the  portal 

"r  ^".mi'  *«'°i  »°^  '*■  ^°^  P*""e"  fr<«»  righ» 
;  th*  nflBd  lit*  to  left,  to  1)6  distributed  to  the  oapil- 
'  ■«*>  iht  diu-  l^Bs  of  the  left  lobob 
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UoB  of  Iha  sbllMnlgd  dialu  Tnont, 

&  HftpaHfl  TtiD.    4.  L*ft  branch  of  portal 


According  to  Dr.  Quy,  the  ombili- 
cal  vein  is  completely  closed  at  the 
end  of  the  fifth  day  after  birth. 
Developmeni  of  Ae  Heart,  aad  lite  DuctuM  Ajiemna. — When  the 
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embryonic  circulation  is  first  established,  the  heart  is  a  simple  tubu- 
lar sac  (Fig.  247),  receiving  the  veins  at  its  lower  extremity,  and 
giving  off  the  arterial  trunks  at  its  upper  extremity.  By  the  pro- 
gress of  its  growth,  it  soon  becomes  twisted  upon  itself;  so  that  the 
entrance  of  the  veins,  and  the  exit  of  the  arteries,  come  to  be  placed 
more  nearly  upon  the  same  horizontal  level  (Fig.  248) ;  but  the 
entrance  of  the  veins  (i)  is  behind  and  a  little  below,  while  the  exit 
of  the  arteries  (s)  is  in  front  and  a  little  above.  The  heart  is,  at 
this  time,  a  simple  twisted  tube;  and  the  blood  passes  through  it 
in  a  single  continuous  stream,  turning  upon  itself  at  the  point  of 
curvature,  and  passing  directly  out  by  the  arterial  orifice. 


Fig.  247. 

Z 

i// 


Fig.  248. 
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EartlMt  form  of  FotT  AL 
Hbabt. — ^1.  Tenoiu  ex- 
tremitj.  S.  Arterial  ex- 
tremltj. 


FoTAL  HxABT,  twinted 
apon  Itaeir. — 1.  Venoiu  ex- 
tremitf.  S.  Arterial  ex- 
treuiitT. 


F<RTAL  Hx  A  XT,  divided 
into  right  and  left  caTltiea. — 
1.  VenovA  extremltj.  %. 
Arterial  extremity.  S,  S. 
Palmonary  braaehea. 


Soon  afterward,  this  single  cardiac  tube  is  divided  into  two  paral* 
lei  tubes,  right  and  left,  by  a  longitudinal  partition,  which  grows 
from  the  inner  surface  of  its  wtdls  and  follows  the  twisted  course 
of  the  organ  itself.  (Fig.  249.)  This  partition,  which  is  indicated 
in  the  figure  by  a  dotted  line,  extends  a  short  distance  into  the 
commencement  of  the  primitive  arterial  trunk,  dividing  it  into  two 
lateral  halves,  one  of  which  is  in  communication  with  the  right  side 
of  the  heart,  the  other  with  the  left. 

About  the  same  time,  the  pulmonary  branches  (a,  a)  are  given 
off  from  each  side  of  the  arterial  trunk  near  its  origin ;  and  the 
longitudinal  partition,  above  spoken  o^  is  so  placed  that  both  these 
branches  fall  upon  one  side  of  it,  and  are  both,  consequently,  given 
off  from  that  division  of  the  artery  which  is  connected  with  the  right 
side  of  the  heart. 

Very  soon  a  superficial  line  of  demarcation,  or  furrow,  shows 
itself  upon  the  external  surfiice  of  the  heart,  corresponding  in  situa- 
tion with  the  internal  septum ;  while  at  the  root  of  the  arterial 
trunk,  this  furrow  becomes  much  deeper,  and  finally  the  two  lateral 
portions  of  the  vessel  are  separated  from  each  other  altogether,  in 
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f  oiTAL  Hi  AST  rMII  fltr- 
%h&r  dervloped. — ^1.  Aorta. 
S.  Polmonarj  artery.  3,  S. 
Paloioiuirjr  braaehet.  4. 
Doots*  arterloaos. 


FiK.  250.  the  immediate  Deighborhood   of   the  heart, 

joining  again,  however,  a  short  distanoebeyoiMl 
the  origin  of  the  palmonary  branches.  (Fig. 
260.)  It  then  becomes  evident  that  the  left 
lateral  division  of  the  arterial  tmnk  is  the 
commencement  of  the  aorta  (i);  while  its  right 
lateral  division  is  the  trunk  of  the  palmonary 
artery  (s),  giving  off  the  right  and  left  pulmo- 
nary branches  (a,  t),  at  a  short  distance  from 
its  origin.  That  portion  of  the  pulmonary 
trunk  (4)  which  is  beyond  the  origin  of  the 
pulmonary  branches,  and  which  communicates  freely  with  the 
aorta,  is  the  Ihicius  arteriosus. 

The  ductus  arteriosus  is  at  first  as  large  as  the  pulmonary  tmnk 
itself;  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  blood,  coming  from  the  right 
ventricle,  passes  directly  onward  through  the  arterial  duct,  and 
enters  the  aorta  without  going  to  the  lungs.  But  as  the  longs 
gradually  become  developed,  they  require  a  larger  quantity  of 
blood  for  their  nutrition,  and  the  pulmonary  branches  increase  in 
proportion  to  the  pulmonary  trunk  and  the  ductus  arteriosus.  At 
the  termination  of  foetal  life,  in  the  human  subject,  the  ductus 
arteriosus  is  about  as  large  as  either  one  of  the  pulmonanr 
branches ;  and  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  blood,  therefore, 
coming  from  the  right  ventricle  still  passes  onward  to  the  aorta 
without  being  distributed  to  the  lungs. 

But  at  the  period  of  birth,  the  lungs  enter  upon  the  active  per- 
formance of  the  function  of  respiration, 
and  immediately  require  a  much  larger 
supply  of  blocd.  The  right  and  left 
pulmonary  branches  then  enlarge,  &) 
as  to  become  the  two  principal  divis- 
ions of  the  pulmonary  trunk.  (Fig.  261.) 
The  ductus  arteriosus  at  the  same  time 
becomes  contracted  and  shrivelled  to  such 
an  extent  that  its  cavity  is  obliterated ; 
and  it  is  finally  converted  into  an  ira- 
hbart  of  ixfaxt,  •bowing     pcrvious,  Poundcd  cord,  which  remains 

lerj.  3, 3.  Pniraonary  branches.  4.     of  bifurcatiou  of  thc  pulmouary  arterv 

Daetu*  arterioHUs  becoming  oblite-      a^    *i«  j  -j  i»    ^i  •  ^     . 

rated.  ^^  ^°e  uudcr  Side  of  the    arch   of  the 
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aorta.  The  obliteration  of  the  arterial  duct  is  eompletei  at  latest, 
by  the  tenth  week  after  birth.  (Guj.) 

The  two  auricles  are  separated  from  the  two  ventricles  by  hori- 
zontal septa  which  grow  from  the  internal  surface  of  the  cardiac 
walls ;  but  these  septa  remaining  incomplete,  the  auriculo-ventricu- 
lar  orifices  continue  pervious,  and  allow  the  free  passage  of  the 
blood  from  the  auricles  to  the  ventricles.  " 

The  interventricular  septum,  or  that  which  aepanttes  the  two 
ventricles  from  each  other,  is  completed  at  a  very  early  date;  bot 
the  interauricular  septum,  or  that  which  is  situated  between  tbe 
two  auricles,  remains  incomplete  for  a  long  time,  being  perforated 
by  an  oval-shaped  opening,  the  foramen  ovale^  allowing,  at  this 
situation,  a  free  passage  from  the  right  to  the  left  side  of  the  heart 
The  existence  of  the  foramen  ovale  and  of  the  ductus  arteriosus 
;;ives  rise  to  a  peculiar  crossing  of  the  streams  of  blood  in  passing 
through  the  heart,  which  is  characteristic  of  foetal  life,  and  which 
may  be  described  as  follows : — 

It  will  be  found  upon  examination  that  the  two  venao  cavae, 
superior  and  inferior,  do  not  open  into  the  auricular  sac  on  the 
same  plane  or  in  the  same  direction ;  for  while  the  superior  vena 
cava  is  situated  anteriorly,  and  is  directed  downward  and  forward, 
the  inferior  is  situated  quite  posteriorly,  and  passes  into  the  auricle 
in  a  direction  from  right  to  left;,  and  nearly  transverse  to  the  axis 
of  the  heart  A  nearly  vertical  curtain  or  valve  at  the  same  time 
hangs  downward  behind  the  orifice  of  the  superior  vena  cava  and 
in  front  of  the  orifice  of  the  inferior.  This  curtain  is  formed  by 
the  lower  edge  of  the  septum  of  the  auricles,  which,  as  we  have 
before  stated,  is  incomplete  at  this  age,  and  which  terminates 
inferiorly  and  toward  the  right  in  a  crescentic  border,  leaving  at 
that  part  an  oval  opening,  the  foramen  ovale.  The  stream  of  blood, 
coming  from  the  superior  vena  cava,  falls  accordingly  in  front  of 
this  curtain,  and  passes  directly  downward,  through  the  auriculo- 
ventricular  orifice,  into  the  right  ventricle.  But  the  inferior  vena 
cava,  being  situated  farther  back  and  directed  transversely,  opens, 
properly  speaking,  not  into  the  right  auricle,  but  into  the  left;  for 
its  stream  of  blood,  falling  behind  the  curtain  above  mentioned, 
passes  across  through  the  foramen  ovale  directly  into  the  cavity  of 
the  left  auricle.  This  direction  of  the  current  of  blood,  coming 
from  the  inferior  vena  cava,  is  further  secured  by  a  peculiar  mem- 
branous valve,  which  exists  at  this  period,  termed  the  Eustachian 
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valve.  This  vaire,  which  ia  very  thin  and  tisnaparent  (Fig.  263,/), 

is  attached  to  the  anterior  border  of  the  oriBoe  of  the  iDferior  veu 

cava,  and  terminates  by  a  crescentio  edge,  directed  toward  the  left; 

the  valve,  in  this  way,  standiog 

Fig.  SS2.  aa  an  incomplete  membnnoiu 

partition  between  the  cavity  of 

the  inferior  vena  cava  and  thit 

of  the  right  aaricle.  A  boogie, 

aocordingly,  placed  m  the  io- 

ferior  vena  cava,  as  showD  \a 

Fig.  262,  lies  natarally  quite 

behind   the  Buatachian  valve, 

and    passes    directly   throagh 

the  forainon  ovale  into  the  left 

aaricle. 

The  two  streams  of  blood, 
therefore,  coming  from  the  su- 
perior and  inferior  veme  cave, 
cross  each  other  upon  enteriog 
the  heart.  This  crossing  of  Uk 
streams  does  not  take  place, 
however,  as  it  is  sometiines 
described,  in  the  cavity  of  the 
right  auricle;  but,  owing  to  the 
peculiar  position  and  direction 
of  tbe  two  veins  at  this  period, 
with  regard  to  the  septnm  of 
the  auricles,  the  stream  coming  from  the  superior  vena  cava  eaters 
the  right  auricle  exclusively,  while  that  from  the  inferior  passes 
almost  directly  into  the  left  auricle. 

It  will  alno  be  seen,  by  examining  tbe  positions  of  tbe  aorta,  pul- 
monary artery,  and  ductus  arteriosus,  at  this  time,  that  tbe  arterii 
inuominata,  together  with  the  left  carotid  and  hti  subclavian,  are 
given  off  from  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  beibre  its  junction  with  the 
dactus  arteriosus,  and  this  arrangement  causes  the  blood  of  the  two 
ventB  cavsa,  not  only  to  enter  the  heart  in  different  directiona,  hut 
also  to  be  distributed,  after  leaving  the  ventricles,  to  di&rent  parts 
of  the  body.  (Fig.  263.)  For  the  blood  of  the  superior  vena  cava 
posses  through  the  right  auricle  downward  into  the  right  ventricle, 
thence  through  the  pulmonary  artery  and  ductus  arteriosoa,  into 
the  thoracic  aorta,  while  the  blood  of  the  inferior  vena  cava,  enter- 
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ing  the  left  auricle,  passes  into  the  left  ventricle,  thence  into  the  arab 
of  the  aorta,  and  is  distribnted  to  the  head  and  upper  extremitiea, 
before  reaching  the  situation  of  the  arterial  dact.  The  two  streama, 
therefore,  in  passing  tbroagfa  the  heart,  cross  each  other  both  behind 
and  in  front.  The  venous  blood,  returning  from  the  head  and 
upper  extremities  by  the  superior 
rena  cava,  passes  through  the  abdo- 
minal aorta  and  the  umbilical  arte- 
ries, to  the  lower  part  of  the  bodj, 
and  to  the  placenta;  while  that  re- 
taming  from  the  placenta,  by  the 
inferior  vena  cava,  is  distributed  to 
the  head  and  upper  extreniitiea, 
through  the  vessels  given  oCF  from 
the  arch  of  the  aorta. 

This  division  of  the  streams  of 
blood,  during  a  certain  period  of 
fcetal  life,  is  so  complete  that  Dr. 
John  Reid,'  on  injecting  the  infe 
rior  vena  cava  with  red,  and  the 
superior  with  yellow,  in  a  seven 
months'  human  fcetns,  found  that  the  red  had  passed  through  the 
foramen  ovale  into  the  left  auricle  and  ventricle  and  arch  of  the 
aorta,  and  had  filled  the  vessels  of  the  head  and  upper  extremities : 
while  the  yellow  bad  passed  into  the  right  ventricle,  pulmonary 
artery,  ductus  arteriosus,  and  thoracic  aorta,  with  only  a  alight  ad- 
mixture of  red  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  right  auricle.  All  the 
branches  of  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  aorta  were  filled  with  yel- 
low, while  the  whole  of  the  red  had  passed  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
"body. 

We  have  repeated  the  above  experiment  several  times  on  the 
foetal  pig,  when  about  one-half  and  three-quarters  grown,  first  taking 
the  precaution  to  wash  out  the  heart  and  lai^e  vessels  with  a  wa- 
tery injection,  immediately  after  the  removal  of  the  foetus  from  the 
body  of  the  parent,  and  before  the  blood  had  been  allowed  to  coagu- 
late. The  injections  used  were  bine  for  the  superior  v%na  cava, 
and  yellow  for  the  inferior.  The  two  syringes  were  managed,  at 
the  same  time,  by  the  right  and  left  hands;  their  nozzles  being 
firmly  held  in  place  by  the  fingers  of  an  assistant    When  the 
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poiDts  of  the  syringes  were  introduced  into  the  veinfli,  at  eqaal  dis- 
tanoes  from  the  heart,  and  the  two  injections  made  with  eqati  force 
and  rapidity,  it  was. found  that  the  admixture  of  the  colors  which 
tpok  place  was  so  slight,  that  at  least  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  yellow 
iiyection  had  passed  into  the  left  auricle,  and  nineteen-twentieths  of 
the  blue  into  the  right  The  pulmonary  artery  and  ductus  arteriosus 
contained  a  similar  proportion  of  blue,  and  the  arch  of  the  aorta  of 
yellow.  In  ibe  thoracic  and  abdominal  aorta,  however,  contrary  to 
what  was  found  by  Dr.  Beid,  there  was  always  an  admixture  of  the 
two  colors,  generally  in  about  equal  proportions.  This  diacrepaocy 
inay  be  owing  to  the  smaller  size  of  the  head  and  upper  extremities, 
in  ibe  pig,  as  compared  with  those  of  the  human  subject,  which  wooM 
prevent  their  receiving  all  the  blood  coming  from  the  left  ventricle; 
or  to  some  diflforences  in  the  manipulations  of  these  experiments, 
in  which  it  is  not  always  easy  to  imitate  exactly  the  force  and  ra- 
pidity of  the  difierent  currents  of  blood  in  the  living  foetus.  The 
above  results,  however,  are  such  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  the  prin- 
cipal fact,  viz^  that  up  to  an  advanced  stage  of  foetal  life,  by  far  the 
greater  portion  of  the  blood  coming  from  the  inferior  vena  cava 
passes  through  the  foramen  ovale,  into  the  left  side  of  the  heart; 
while  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  that  coming  from  the  head  and 
upper  extremities  passes  into  the  right  side  of  the  hearty  and  thence 
outward  by  the  pulmonary  trunk  and  ductus  arteriosus.  Toward 
the  latter  periods  of  gestation,  this  division  of  the  venous  currents 
becomes  less  complete,  owing  to  the  three  following  causes: — 

First,  the  lungs  increasing  in  size,  the  two  pulmonary  arteries, 
as  well  as  the  pulmonary  veins,  enlarge  in  proportion;  and  a  greater 
({Uantity  of  the  blood,  therefore,  coming  from  the  right  ventricle, 
instead  of  going  onward  through  the  ductus  arteriosus,  passes  to 
the  lungs,  and  returning  thence  by  the  pulmonary  veins  to  the  left 
auricle  and  ventricle,  joins  the  stream  passing  out  by  the  arch  of 
the  aorta. 

• 

'  Secondly,  the  Eustachian  valve  diminishes  in  size.  This  valve, 
which  is  very  large  and  distinct  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  month 
(Fig.  252),  subsequently  becomes  atrophied  to  such  an  extent  that, 
at  the  end  of  gestation,  it  has  altogether  disappeared,  or  is  at  least 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  very  narrow,  almost  imperceptible 
membranous  ridge,  which  can  exert  no  influence  on  the  direction  of 
the  current  of  blood  passing  by  it.  Thus,  the  cavity  of  the  supe- 
rior  vena  cava,  at  its  upper  extremity,  ceases  to  be  separated  from 
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tbat  of  the  right  auricle;  and  a  passage  of  blood  from  one  to  the 
other  may,  therefore,  more  readily  take  place. 
:  Thirdly,  the  foramen  ovale  becomes  partially  closed  by  a  valve 
which  passes  across  its  orifice  from  behind  forward.  This  valve, 
which  begins  to  be  formed  at  a  very  early  period,  is  called  the 
valve  of  the  foramen  ovale.  It  consists  of  a  thin,  fibrous  sheet,  which 
grows  from  the  posterior  surface  of  the  auricular  cavity,  just  to  the 
left  of  the  foramen  ovale,  and  projects  into  the  lefl  auricle,  its  free 
edge  presenting  a  thin  crescentic  border,  and  being  attached,  by  its 
two  extremities,  to  the  auricular  septum  upon  the  lefl  side.  Thi.4 
valve  does  not  at  first  interfere  at  all  with  the  flow  of  blood  froni 
right  to  left,  since  its  edge  hangs  freely  and  loosely  into  the  cavity 
of  the  left  auricle.  It  only  opposes,  therefore,  during  the  early 
periods,  any  accidental  regurgitation  from  left  to  right 

But  as  gestation  advances,  while  the  walls  of  the  heart  con- 
tinue to  enlarge,  and  its  cavities  to  expand  in  every  direction,  the 
fibrous  bundles,  forming  the  valve,  do  not  elongate  in  proportion. 
The  valve,  accordingly,  becomes  drawn  downward  more  and  more 
toward  the  foramen  ovale.  It  thus  comes  in  contact  with  the  edges 
of  the  interauricular  septum,  and  unites  with  its  substance;  the 
adhesion  taking  place  first  at  the  lower  and  posterior  portion,  and 
proceeding  gradually  upward  and  forward,  so  as  to  make  the  pas- 
sage, from  the  right  auricle  to  the  left^  more  and  more  oblique  in 
direction. 

At  the  same  time,  an  alteration  takes  place  in  the  position  of  the 
inferior  vena  cava.  This  vessel,  which  at  first  looked  transversely 
toward  the  foramen  ovale,  becomes  directed  more  obliquely  for- 
ward ;  so  that  the  Eustachian  valve  having  mostly  disappeared,  a 
part  of  the  blood  of  the  inferior  vena  cava  enters  the  right  auricle, 
while  the  remainder  still  passes  through  the  equally  oblique  open- 
ing of  the  foramen  ovale. 

At  the  period  of  birth  a  change  takes  place,  by  which  the 
foramen  ovale  is  completely  occluded,  and  all  the  blood  coming 
through  the  inferior  vena  cava  is  turned  into  the  right  auricle. 

This  change  depends  upon  the  commencement  of  respiration. 
A  much  larger  quantity  of  blood  than  before  is  then  sent  to  the 
lungs^  and  of  course  returns  from  them  to  the  left  auricle.  The 
left  auricle,  being  then  completely  filled  with  the  pulmonary  blood, 
no  longer  admits  a  free  access  from  the  right  auricle  through  the 
foramen  ovale;  and  the  valve  of  the  foramen,  pressed  backward 
more  closely  against  the  edges  of  the  septum,  becomes  after  a  time 
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adherost  throogliout  and  oblitenttes  the  openiog  alb^etber.  The 
catting  off  of  the  pUceatal  cireuktioD  diminishes  at  the  same  time 
the  quantity  of  blood  arriving  at  the  heart  by  the  inferior  reni 
cava.  It  ia  evident,  indeed,  that  the  same  quantity  of  blood  whie^ 
pievioaaly  returned  from  the  plaoenta  by  the  inferior  cava,  oa  the 
right  side  of  the  auricular  septum,  now  retams  from  the  lungs,  hj 
the  pulmonary  veins  upon  the  left  side  of  the  same  septum;  and  it 
is  owing  to  all  these  oircuinBtanoes  combined,  that  while  before  birth 
aiportion  of  the  blood  always  passed  from  the  right  auricle  to  liw 
left  through  the  foramen  ovale,  Qo  suoh  passage  takes  place  after 
birth,  since  the  pressure  is  then  equal  on  both  aides  of  the  anricokr 
septum. 

The  foetal  ciiculation,  represented  in  Fig.  253,  is  then  replaced 
by  the  adult  circulation,  represented  in  Fig.  264. 

Fig.  264. 


That  portion  of  the  septum  of  the  anriclea,  originally  occupied 
by  the  foramen  ovale,  is  accordingly  constituted,  in  the  adult  con- 
dition, by  the  valve  of  the  foramen  ovale,  which  has  become  adhe- 
rent to  the  edges  of  the  septam.  The  auricular  septum  in  the  adult 
heart  is,  therefore,  thinner  at  this  spot  than  elsewhere;  and  presenta, 
on  the  side  of  the  right  auricle,  an  oval  depression,  termed  the  Asm 
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ovaUs^  which  indicates  the  site  of  the  original  foramen  ovale.  The 
fossa  ovalis  is  surrounded  by  a  slightly  raised  ring,  the  annulua 
avaUSf  representing  the  curvilinear  edge  of  the  original  auricular 
septum. 

The  foramen  ovale  is  sometimes  completely  obliterated  within  a 
few  days  after  birth.  It  often,  however,  remains  partially  pervious 
for  several  weeks  or  months.  We  have  a  specimen,  taken  from  a 
child  of  one  year  and  nine  months,  in  which  the  opening  is  still 
very  distinct;  and  it  is  not  unfrequent  to  find  a  small  aperture  ex- 
isting even  in  adult  life.  In  these  instances,  however,  though  the 
adhesion  and  solidification  of  the  auricular  septum  is  not  complete, 
no  disturbance  of  the  circulation  results,  and  no  admixture  of 
blood  takes  place  between  the  right  and  left  sides  of  the  heart; 
since  the  passage  through  the  auricular  septum  is  always  very 
oblique  in  its  direction,  and  its  valvular  arrangement  prevents  any 
regurgitation  from  left  to  right,  while  the  complete  filling  of  the 
left  auricle  with  pulmonary  blood,  as  above  mentioned,  equally 
opposes  any  passage  from  right  to  left. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  BODY    AFTER   BIRTH. 

The  newly- born  infant  is  still  very  far  from  having  arrived  at  t 
state  of  complete  development.  The  changes  which  it  has  passed 
through  during  intra-uterine  life  are  not  more  marked  than  those 
which  are  to  follow  during  the  periods  of  infancy,  childhood,  and 
adolescence.  The  anatomy  of  the  organs,  both  internal  and  ex- 
ternal, their  physiological  functions,  and  even  the  morbid  deraog^ 
roents  to  which  they  are  subject,  continue  to  undergo  gradual  and 
progressive  alterations,  throughout  the  entire  course  of  subsequent 
life.  The  history  of  development  extends,  properly  speaking,  from 
the  earliest  organization  of  the  embryonic  tissues  to  the  complete 
formation  of  the  adult  body.  The  period  of  birth,  accordingly, 
marks  only  a  single  epoch  in  a  constant  series  of  changes,  some  of 
which  have  preceded,  while  many  others  are  to  follow. 

The  weight  of  the  newly-born  infant  is  a  little  over  six  pounds. 
The  middle  point  of  the  body  is  nearly  at  the  umbilicus,  the  head 
and  uppet  extremities  bemg  still  very  large,  in  proportion  to  the 
lower  extremities  and  pelvis.  The  abdomen  is  larger  and  the 
chest  smaller  in  proportion  than  in  the  adult.  The  lower  extremi- 
ties are  curved  inward,  as  in  the  foetal  condition,  so  that  the  soles  of 
the  feet  look  obliquely  toward  each  other,  instead  of  being  directed 
horizontally  downward,  as  at  a  subsequent  period.  Both  upper 
and  lower  extremities  are  habitually  curled  upward  and  forward 
over  the  chest  and  abdomen,  and  all  the  joints  are  constantly  in  a 
semi -flexed  position. 

The  process  of  respiration  is  very  imperfectly  performed  for 
some  time  after  birth.  The  expansion  of  the  pulmonary  vesicles, 
and  the  changes  in  the  circulatory  apparatus  described  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter,  far  from  being  sudden  and  instantaneous,  are 
always  more  or  less  gradual  in  their  character,  and  require  an 
interval  of  several  days  for  their  completion.  Respiration,  indeed, 
seems  to  be  accomplished,  during  this  period,  to  a  considerable 
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oxtent  through  the  skin,  which  is  remarkably  soft,  vascular,  and 
ruddy  in  color.  The  animal  heat  is  also  less  actively  generated 
than  in  the  adult,  and  requires  to  be  sustained  by  careful  protec- 
tion, and  by  contact  with  the  body  of  the  mother.  The  young 
infant  sleeps  during  the  greater  part  of  the  time;  and  even  when 
awake  there  are  but  few  manifestations  of  intelligence  or  percep- 
tion. The  special  senses  of  sight  and  hearing  are  dull  and  inex- 
citable,  though  their  organs  are  perfectly  formed;  and  even 
consciousness  seems  present  only  to  a  very  limited  extent.  Volun- 
tary motion  and  sensation  are  nearly  absent ;  and  the  almost  con- 
stant irregular  movements  of  the  limbs,  observable  at  this  time, 
are  evidently  of  a  reflex  or  automatic  character.  Nearly  all  the 
nervous  phenomena,  indeed,  presented  by  the  newly-born  infant^ 
are  of  a  similar  nature.  The  motions  of  its  hands  and  feet,  the  act 
of  suckling,  and  even  its  cries  and  the  contortions  of  its  fitce,  are 
reflex  in  their  origin,  and  do  not  indicate  the  existence  of  any 
active  volition,  or  any  distinct  perception  of  external  objects. 
There  is  at  first  but  little  nervous  connection  established  with  the 
external  world,  and  the  system  is  as  yet  almost  exclusively  occu- 
pied with  the  functions  of  nutrition  and  respiration^ 

This  preponderance  of  the  simple  reflex  actions  in  the  nervous 
system  of  the  infant,  is  observable  even  in  the  diseases  to  which  it 
is  peculiarly  subject  for  some  years  after  birth.  It  is  at  this  age 
that  convulsions  from  indigestion  are  of  most  frequent  occurrence, 
and  even  temporary  strabismus  and  paralysis,  resulting  from  the 
same  cause.  It  is  well  known  to  physicians,  moreover,  that  the 
efiect  of  various  drugs  upon  the  in&nt  is  very  different  from  that 
which  they  exert  upon  the  adult.  Opium,  for  example,  is  very 
much  more  active,  in  proportion  to  the  dose,  in  the  infant  than  in 
the  adult.  Mercury,  on  the  other  hand,  produces  salivation  with 
greater  difficulty  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter.  Blisters  excite 
more  constitutional  irritation  in  the  young  than  in  the  old  subject ; 
and  antimony,  when  given  to  children,  is  proverbially  uncertain 
and  dangerous  in  its  operation. 

The  difference  in  the  anatomy  of  the  newly-born  infant,  and  that 
of  the  adult,  may  be  represented,  to  a  certain  extent,  by  ihe  fol- 
lowing list,  which  gives  the  relative  weight  of  the  most  important 
internal  organs  at  the  period  of  birth  and  that  of  adult  age;  the 
weight  of  the  entire  body  being  reckoned,  in  each  case,  as  1000. 
The  relative  weight  of  the  adult  organs  has  been  calculated  from 


600 
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the  estimates  of  Cruveilhier,  Solly,  Wilson,  &c.;  that  of  the  organs 
in  the  foetus  at  term  from  our  own  observatioos. 


Fornrs  at  Tkrm. 

AOTLT. 

Weight  of  the  entire  body         .        .        .     1000.00 

1000.00 

**         *'        enoephalon 

>        • 

148.00 

23.00 

"         "        liver  . 

t        1 

37.00 

29.00 

"         "        heart . 

1 

7.77 

4.17 

"         ••        kidnejs      . 

I        ( 

6.00 

4.00 

**        **        renal  cap  nlet 

t 

1.63 

0.13 

"         "        thyroid  gUnd 

• 

0.60 

0.51 

<•         •<        thymoB  gland 

■ 

.«      • 

3.00 

0.00 

It  will  be  observed  that  most  of  the  internal  organs  diminish  in 
relative  size  after  birth,  owing  principally  to  the  increased  develop- 
ment of  the  osseous  and  muscular  systems,  both  of  which  are  in  a 
very  imperfect  condition  throughout  intra-uterine  life,  bat  which 
oome  into  activity  during  childhood  and  youth. 

Within  the  first  day  after  birth  the  remains  of  the  umbilictl 
ooid  begin  to  wither,  and  become  completely  desiccated  by  about 
the  third  day.  A  superficial  ulceration  then  takes  place  about  the 
point  of  its  attachment,  and  it  is  separated  and  thrown  off  within 
the  first  week.  After  the  separation  of  the  cord,  the  umbilicus 
becomes  completely  cicatrized  by  the  tenth  or  twelfth  day  after 
birth.  (Guy.) 

An  exfoliation  and  renovation  of  the  cuticle  also  take  pkoe 
over  the  whole  body  soon  aft;er  the  birth.  According  to  KoUito, 
the  eyelashes,  and  probably  all  the  hairs  of  the  body  and  head,  are 
thrown  off  and  replaced  by  new  ones,  within  the  first  year. 

The  teeth  in  the  newly-born  infant  are  but  partially  dereloped, 
and  are  still  inclosed  in  their  follicles,  and  concealed  beneath  the 
gums.  They  are  twenty  in  number;  viz.,  two  incisors,  one  canine, 
and  two  molars,  on  each  side  of  each  jaw.  At  birth  there  is  a  thin 
layer  of  dentine  and  enamel  covering  their  upper  surfaces,  bat 
the  body  of  the  tooth  and  its  fangs  are  formed  subsequently  by 
progressive  elongation  and  ossification  of  the  tooth-pulp.  The 
f  ully-formed  teeth  emerge  from  the  gums  in  the  following  order. 
The  central  incisors  in  the  seventh  month  after  birth ;  the  lateral 
incisors  in  the  eighth  month;  the  anterior  molars  at  the  end  of  the 
first  year;  the  canines  at  a  year  and  a  half;  and  the  second  molars 
at  two  years  (Kolliker).  The  eruption  of  the  teeth  in  the  lower 
jaw  generally  precedes  by  a  short  time  that  of  the  corresponding 
teeth  in  the  upper. 

During  the  seventh  year  a  change  begins  to  take  place  by  which 
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tbe  first  set  of  teeth  are  thrown  off  and  replaced  by  a  seoond  or 
permanent  set,  differing  in  number,  size,  and  shape  from  those 
which  preceded.  The  anterior  permanent  molar  first  shows  itself 
just  behind  the  posterior  temporary  molar,  on  each  side.  This 
happens  at  about  six  and  a  half  years  after  birth.  At  the  end  of 
the  seventh  year  the  middle  incisors  are  thrown  off  and  replaced 
by  corresponding  permanent  teeth,  of  larger  size.  At  the  eighth 
year  a  similar  exchange  takes  place  in  the  lateral  incisors.  In  the 
ninth  and  tenth  years,  the  anterior  and  second  molars  are  replaced 
by  the  anterior  and  second  permanent  bicuspids.  In  the  twelfth 
year,  the  canine  teeth  are  changed.  In  the  thirteenth  year,  the 
second  permanent  molars  show  themselves ;  and  from  the  seven- 
teenth to  the  twenty-first  year,  the  third  molars,  or  "  wisdom  teeth,** 
emerge  from  the  gums,  at  the  posterior  extremities  of  the  dental 
arch.  (Wilson.)  The  jaw,  therefore,  in  the  adult  condition,  contains 
three  teeth  on  each  side  more  than  in  childhood,  making  in  all 
thirty-two  permanent  teeth ;  viz.,  on  each  side,  above  and  below, 
two  incisors,  one  canine,  two  bicuspids,  and  three  permanent 
molars. 

The  entire  generative  apparatus,  which  is  still  altogether  inactive 
at  birth,  begins  to  enter  upon  a  condition  of  functional  activity 
from  the  fifteenth  to  the  twentieth  year.  The  entire  configuration 
of  the  body  alters  in  a  striking  manner  at  this  period,  and  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  two  sexes  becomes  more  complete  and  well 
marked.  The  beard  is  developed  in  the  male ;  and  in  the  female 
the  breasts  assume  the  size  and  form  characteristic  of  the  condition 
of  puberty.  The  voice,  which  is  shrill  and  sharp  in  in&ncy  and 
childhood,  becomes  deeper  in  tone,  and  the  countenance  assumes  a 
more  sedate  and  serious  expression.  Afler  this  period,  the  mus- 
cular system  increases  still  further  in  size  and  strength,  and  the 
consolidation  of  the  skeleton  also  continues;  the  bony  union  of  its 
various  parts  not  being  entirely  accomplished  until  the  twenty-fifth 
or  thirtieth  year.  Finally,  all  the  different  organs  of  the  body  arrive 
at  the  adult  condition,  and  the  entire  process  of  development  is 
then  complete. 
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Absorption,  128 

bj  bloodvessels,  131 

by  lacteals,  133 

of  fat,  137 

of  ozjgen  in  respiration,  207 

bj  egg  daring  incubation,  508 

of  calcareous  matter  hy  allantois, 
508 
Absorbent  glands,  134 

vessels,  133-136 
Acid,  carbonic,  206-217 

lactic,  in  gastric  jnice,  107 

in  soaring  milk,  277 

gljko-cholic,  146 

taaro-cholic,  147 

pneamio,  211 

aric,  288-296 

oxalic,  in  arine,  301 
Acid  fermentation  of  nrine,  300 
Acidity,  of  gastric  jaioe,  oaase  of,  107 

of  arine,  295 
Acini,  of  liver,  279-280 
Adipose  vesicles,  58 

digestion  of,  126-127 
Adalt  ciroalatiou,  570 

establishment  of,  585 
Aerial  respiration,  198-200 
Age,  inflnence  of,  on  exhalation  of  car- 
bonic acid,  215 

on  comparative  weight  of  organs,  590 
Air,  alterations  of,  in  respiration,  206 

circulation  of,  in  lungs,  204 
Air-cells  of  lungs,  200 
Air-chamber,  in  fowl's  egg,  454 
Albumen,  68 

of  the  blood,  189 

in  saliva,  93 

in  milk,  276 

of  the  egg,  how  jiroduced,  453 

its  liquefaction  and  absorption  dur- 
ing development  of  foetus,  504-506 
Albuminoid  substances,  63 

digestion  of,  110 
Albnminose,  110 

interference  with  Trommer*s   test, 
111 

with  action  of  iodine  and  starch,  112 


Alimentary  canal,  in  different  animals, 

IMr— Oo 

development  of,  646. 
Alkalies,  effect  of,  on  nrinci  296 
Alkaline  chlorides,  39-42 

phosphates,  45 

carbonates,  44  45 
Alkaline  fermentation  of  nrine,  302 
Alkalescence  of  blood,  due  to  carbonates, 

44 
Allantois,  501 

formation  of,  503 

in  fowl's  egg,  506 

function  of,  507 

in  foetal  pig,  524 
Alligator,  brain  of,  322 
Amnion,  501, 

formation  of,  502 

enlargement  of,  during  latter  part  of 
pregnancy,  532 

contact  with  chorion,  633 
Amniotic  folds,  502 
Amniotic  fluid,  632 

its  use,  533 

contains  sugar  .at  a  certain  period, 
551 
Amniotic  umbilicus,  502 
Analysis,  of  animal  fluids^  32-33 

of  milk,  80 

of  wheat  flour,  80 

of  oatmeal,  80 

of  eggs,  81 

of  meat,  81 

of  saliva,  92 

of  gastric  Juice,  107 

of  pancreatic  juice,  123 

of  bile,  142 

of  blood-globules,  183 

of  blood-plasma,  188 

of  mucns,  269 

of  sebaceous  matter,  270 

of  perspiration,  272 

of  milk,  275 

of  butter,  277 

of  nrine,  294 
Andbal  and  Gavabbbt,  production   of 
carbonic  acid  in  respiration,  214 
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Animal  functions,  27 
Animal  heat,  218 

in  different  species,  220 

mode  of  generation,  222-228 

influenced  bj  local  caoses,  226 

in  different  organs,  227 

increase  of,  after  section  of  sympa- 
thetic nerve,  421-422 
Animal  and  vegetable  parasites,  434 
Animalcules,  infusorial,  431 

mode  of  production,  432 
Annulus  ovalis,  586 
Anterior  columns  of  spinal  cord,  321 

their  ezciUbilitj,  343 
Aorta,  action  of,  247 

development  of,  571 
Aplysia,  nervous  system  of,  315 
Appetite,  disturbed  by  anxiety,  &o.,  117 

necessary  to  digestion  of  food,  118 
Aquatic  respiration,  197-198 
Area  pellucida,  492 

vasculosa,  505-567 
Arch  of  aorta,  formation  of,  571-572 
Arches,  cervical,  570 

transformation  of,  571 
Arteries,  246 

motion  of  blood  in,  247 

pulsation  of,  248 

elasticity  of,  246,  249 

rapidity  of  circulation  in,  250-251 

omphalo-mesenteric,  567 

vertebral,  570 

umbilical,  570 
Arterial  system,  development  of,  570- 

579 
Articulata,  nervous  system  of,  316 

reflex  action  in,  317 
Articulation  of  tapeworm,  443 
Arytenoid  cartilages,  205 

movements  of,  206 
Assimilation,  265 

destructive,  282 
Auricle,  single,  of  fish,  230 

double,  of  reptiles,  birds,  and  mam- 
malians, 231-232 

contraction  of,  245 
Auricnio-ventricular  valves,  action  of, 

234 
Auditory  nerves,  386 
Axis-cylinder,    of     nervous    filaments, 

308-310 
Aztec  children,  366 
Azygons  veins,  formation  of,  575 

Bbadmoxt,  Dr.,  experiments  on  Alexis 

St.  Martin,  103-114 
Bernard,  on  effect  of  dividing  Steno's 
duct,  99 
on  digestion  of  fat  in  intestine,  123 
on  formation  of  liver-sugar,  166, 167, 

168 
on  decomposition  of  bicarbonates  in 
lung,  212 


BsRVABD,  on  temperature  of  blood  in  dil 

ferent  organs,  2'i7 
BioDBB  AHD  Schmidt,  on  daily  quantit 
of  bile,  153 

on  effect  of  exclading  bile  from  ii 
testine.  160 

on  reabsorption  of  bile,  161 
BUe,  141 

composition  of,  142 

tests  for,  150 

daily  quantity  of,  153 

functions  of,  158 

reabsorption,  161 

mode  of  secretion,  278 
Biliary  salts,  143 

of  human  bile,  149 
BiUverdine,  71,  142 

tests  for,  150 

passage  into  the  urine,  299 
Blastodermic  membrane,  490 
Blood,  178 

red  globules  of,  179 

white  globales,  185 

plasma,  188 

coagulation  of,  190 

buffy  coat,  195 

entire  quantity  of,  196 

alterations  of,  in  respiration,  207 

temperature  of,  219 

in  different  organs,  227 

circulation  of,  229 

through  the  heart,  235 
through  the  arteries,  246 
,  through  the  veins,  252 

through  the  capillaries,  255 
BoussiNGADLT,  ou  chlorido  of  sodium 
food,  41 

on  internal  production  of  fat,  61 
Brain,  357 

of  alligator,  322 

of  rabbit,  323 

human,  326 

remarkable  cases  of  injury  to,  36) 

size  of,  in  different  races,  364 
in  idiots,  366 

development  of,  540-541 
Branchis,  197 

of  meno-branchus,  198 
Broad  ligaments,  formation  of,  563 
Bronchi,  division  of,  200 

ciliary  motion  in,  204 
Brunner^s  glands,  120 
Buffy  coat  of  the  blood,  195 
Butter,  276 

composition  of,  277 

condition  in  milk,  59,  277 
Butyrine,  277 

Canals  of  Cuvier,  573 
Capillaries,  255 

their  inosculation,  256 

motion  of  blood  in,  257 
Capillary  circulation,  256 
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Capillary  olronUtlon,  oanses  of,  268 
hov  modified  by  inHammatioii,  259 
rapidity  of,  260 

peonliarities  of,  in  different  parts, 
262,264 
Caput  ooli,  formation  of,  547 
Carbonic  aoid,  in  the  breath,  206 

proportion  at,  to  oxygen  absorbed, 

207 
in  the  blood,  208 
origin  of,  in  Inngs,  211 
in  the  blood,  212 
in  the  tissaes,  212 
mode  of  prodnction,  213 
daily  quantity  of,  214 
▼ariations  of,  215 
exhaled  by  skin,  217 

by  egg,  daring  incubation,  508 
absorbed  by  vegetables,  225 
Carbonate  of  lime,  44 
of  soda,  44 
of  potass,  45 

of  ammonia,  in  putrefying  urine,  302 
Cardiac  circulation,  in  foBtus,  583 

in  adult,  586 
Camiyorous  animals,  respiration  of,  18, 
207 
urine  of,  287,  289 
Cartilagine,  70 
Caseine,  68 
Cat,  secretion  of  bile  in,  154 

closure  of  eyelids,  after  division  of 
sympathetic,  423 
Catalytic  action,  66 
of  pepsin,  110 
Centipede,  nervous  system  of,  316 
Centre,  nervous,  definition  of,  313 
Cerebrum,  859.     See  Hemispheres. 
Cerebral  ganglia,  322-357.     See  Hemi- 
spheres. 
Cerebellum,  370 

effects  of  injury  to,  371 
removal  of,  371,  372 
function  of,  370-373 
development  of,  540-541 
Cerebro-spinal  system,  318-319 

development  of,  539 
Cervix  uteri,  456 
in  foBtus,  564 
Cervical  arches,  570 

transformation  of,  571 
Changes,  in  egg,  while  passing  through 
oviduct,  450,  453,  488 
in  hepatic  circulation,  at  birth,  578 
in  comparative  size  of  organs,  after 
birth,  590 
Chick,  development  of,  504-509 
Children,  Aztec,  366 
Chloride  of  sodium,  39 

its  proportion  in  the  animal  tissues 

and  fluids,  40 
importance  of,  in  the  food,  41 
mode  of  discharge  from  the  body,  41 


Chloride  of  sodium,  partial  deoomxKwi- 

tion  of,  in  the  body,  42 
Chloride  of  potassium,  42 
Cholesterine,  142 
Chorda  dorsalis,  493 
Chordae  vocales,  movement  of,  in  respi- 
ration, 205 

action  of,  in  the  production  of  vocal 
sounds,  403 

obstruction  of  glottis  by,  after  divi- 
sion of  pneumogastric,  405 
Chorion,  formation  of,  510 

villosities  of,  512 

source  of  vascularity  of,  513 

union  with  decidua,  521 
Chyle,  121-133 

in  lacteals,  136 

absorption  of,  137 

by  intestinal  epithelium,  138 

in  blood,  139 
Ciliary  motion,  in  bronchi,  204 

in  Fallopian  tubes,  475 
Ciliary  nerves,  414 
Circulation,  229 

in  the  heart,  222-235 

in  the  arteries,  246 

in  the  veins,  252 

in  the  capillaries,  255 

rapidity  of,  261 

peculiarities  of,  in  different  parts, 
263 

in  liver,  279 

in  placenU,  527-581 
Circulatory  apparatus,  development  of, 

666-587 
Civilization,  aptitude    for,  of  different 

races,  364 
Classification  of  cranial  nerves,  387 
Clot,  formation  of,  191 

separation  from  serum,  192 

buffed  and  cupped,  195 
Coagulation,  66 

of  fibrin,  188 

of  blood,  190 

of  white  substance  of  Schwann,  in 
nerve-fibres,  309 
Couv,  on  unilateral  mastication,  94 
Cold,  resistance  to,  by  animals,  218 

effect  of  when  long  continued,  219 
Colostrum;  275 
Coloring  matters,  70 

of  blood,  70, 183 

of  the  skin,  171 

of  bile,  71, 142 

of  urine,  71 
Commissure,  of  spinal  cord,  gray,  320 

white,  321 

transverse,  of  cerebrum,  327 

of  cerebellum,  327 
Commissures,  nervous,  313 

olfactory,  322,  385 
Congestion,  of  ear,  &c.,  after  division  of 
sympathetic,  422 
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ConTolviiloB,  sexaal  apparatus  of,  442 
Contact,  of  chorion  and  amnion,  533 

of  decidna  vera  and  refleza,  534 
Consentaneons  action  of  mnscles,  348 
Contraction,  of  stomach  during  digestion, 
112 

of  spleen,  174 

of  blood-clot,  191 

of  diaphragm  and  intercostal  mus- 
cles, 201 

of  posterior  crico  arytenoid  mnscles, 
206 

of  ventricles,  239 

of  mnscles  after  death,  328 

of  sphincter  ani,  354 

of  rectum,  354 

of  urinary  bladder,  355 

of  pupil,  under  influence  of  light, 
374,418 
after  division  of  sympathetic, 
423 
Cooking,  effect  of,  on  food,  82 
Cord,  spinal,  319-340 

umbilical,  533 

withering  and  separation  of,  590 
Corpus  calloBum,  327 
Corpus  luteum,  478 

of  menstruation,  478-482 

of  pregnancy,  482-487 

three  weeks  after  menstruation,  480 

four  weeks  after  menstruation,  481 

nine  weeks  after  menstruation,  481 

at  end  of  second  month  of  preg- 
nancy, 484 

at  end  of  fourth  month,  484 

at  term,  485 

disappearance  of,  after  delivery,  486 
Corpora  Malpighiana,  of  spleen,  174 
Corpora  striate,  323,  359 
Corpora  olivaria,  324 
Corpora  Wolffiana,  556-563 
CosTB,  on  rupture  of  Graafian  follicle  in 

menstruation,  474,  475 
Cranial  nerves,  385 

classification  of,  387 

motor,  388 

sensitive,  393 
Creatine,  287-288 
Creatinine,  288 
Cremaster  muscle,  formation  of,  560 

function  of,  in  lower  animals,  561 
Crystals,  of  stearine,  55 

and  margarine,  56 

of  cholesterin,  143 

of  glyko-cholate  of  soda,  144, 145 

of  biliary  matters  of  dog's  bile,  148, 
155 

of  urea,  285 

of  creatine,  287 

of  creatinine,  288 

of  urate  of  soda,  289 

of  uric  acid,  296 

of  oxalic  acid,  302 


Crystals,  of  triple  phosphate,  304 
Crystalli sable  Bubstanoea  of  organic  ori- 
gin, 47 
Crossing  of  fibres  In  medulla  oblongit^. 
324 
of  sensitive  fibres  in   spinal  cord, 

of  streams  of  blood  in  fcBtal  heart 
582,  583 
Cruikshakk,  rupture  of  Oraafian  follicW 

in  menstruation,  474 
Cumulus  proligeras,  469 
Cutaneous  respiration,  217 

perspiration,  271 
Cuticle,  exfoliation  of,  during  foetil  life. 
545 
after  birth,  590 
Cysticercna,  439 

transformation  of  into  tenia,  440 
production  of,  from  eggs  of  tienia, 
441 

Death,  a  necessary  consequence  of  life, 

428 
Decidua,  516 
vera,  518 
reflexa,  519 

union  with  chorion,  521 
its  discharge  in  cases   of  abortion, 
520 
at  the  time  of  delivery,  535 
Decussation  of  anterior  columns  of  spioil 
cord,  324 
of  optic  nerves,  375,  376 
Degeneration,  fatty,  of   muscular  fibres 

of  uterus,  after  delivery,  537 
Deglutition,  100 

retarded  by  division  of  Steno*s  duct, 
99 
by  division   of  pnenmogastric, 
401 
Dentition,  first,  590 

second,  591 
Descent  of  the  testicles,  559 

of  the  ovaries,  562 
Destructive  assimilation,  282 
Development  of  the    impr^nated  e^, 
488 
of  allantois,  503 
of  chorion,  51U 

of  villosities  of  chorion,  511,  512 
of  decidua,  516 
of  placenta,  525—531 
ot  nervous  system,  539 
of  eye,  542 
of  ear,  543 
of  skeleton,  543 
of  limbs,  544 
of  integument,  545 
of  alimentary  canal,  546  -548 
of  urinary  passages,  548 
of  liver,  550 
of  pharynx  and  oesophagus,  551 
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Developiiient  of  fitoe,  553 

of  Wolffian  bodies,  556 

of  kidneys,  557 

of  internal  generative  organs,  558 

of  circulatory  apparatus,  56(5 

of  arterial  sjstem,  570 

of  venous  system,  573 

of  hepatic  circulation,  576 

of  heart,  578 

of  the  body  after  birth,  588 
Diabetes,  299 

in  foBtus,  551 
Diaphragm,  action  of  in  breathing,  201, 
202 

formation  of,  552 
Diaphragpnatic  hernia,  553 
Diet,  influence  of  on  nutrition,  74-76 

on  products  of  respiration,  207,  225 

on  formation  of  urea,  286 
of  urate  of  soda,  289 
Diflfusion  of  gases  in  lungs,  203 
Digestion,  83 

of  starch,  118 

of  fats,  121, 123 

of  sugar,  119 

of  organic  substances,  110 

time  required  for,  114 
Digestive  apparatus  of  fowl,  85 

of  oz,  86 

of  man,  87 
Discharge  of  eggs  from  ovary,  450-^53 

independent  of  sexual  intercourse, 
467 

mechanism  of,  470 

during  menstruation,  474 
Discus  proligerus,  469 
Distinction  between    corpora    lutea   of 
menstruation  and  pregnancy,  486-487 
Diurnal  variations,  in  exhalation  of  car- 
bonic acid,  216 

in  production  of  urea,  287 

in  density  and  acidity  of  urine,  293 
Division  of  nerves,  311 

of  heart,  into  right  and  left  cavities, 
579 
DoBsoir,  on  variation  in  sise  of  spleen, 

173 
Draper,  John  C,  on  production  of  urea, 

286-287 
Drugs,  eflfect  of,  on  newly  bom  infant, 

589 
Ductus  arteriosus,  580 

closure  of,  580-581 

venosus,  577 

obliteration  of,  578 
Duodenal  glands,  120 

fistula,  156 
DuTROCHBT,  on  temperature  of  plants,  221 

Ear,  muscular  apparatus  of,  420 

development  of,  530 
Earthy  phosphates,  42,  45 

in  urine,  295 


Earthy  phosphates,  precipitated  by  addi- 
tion of  an  alkali,  296 
Ectopia  cordis,  553 
Egg,  442-446 

its  contents,  447 

where  formed,  448 

of  frog,  450 

of  fowl,  453-454 

changes  in,  while  passing  through 

the  oviduct,  450-453 
pre-existence  of,  in  ovary,  465 
development  of,  at  period  of  puberty, 

466 
periodical  ripening  and  discharge, 

467 
discharge  of,  from  Graafian  follicle, 

470 
impregnation  of,  how  accomplished, 

463^^64 
development  of,  after  impregnation, 

488 
of  fowl,  showing  area  vasculosa,  505 
ditto,  showing  formation  of  allantois, 

506 
of  fish,  showing  vitelline  circulation, 

567 
attachment  of,  to  uterine  mucous 

membrane,  521 
discharge  of  from  uterus,  at  the  time 

of  delivery,  635 
condition  of  in  newly  bom  infant, 
564 
Elasticity,  of  spleen,  173 

of  red  globules  of  blood,  181 
of  lungs,  200 
of  costal  cartilages,  202 
of  vocal  chords,  206 
of  arteries,  246 
Electrical  current,  effect  of,  on  muscles, 
329 
on  nerve,  331 

different  effects  of  direct  and  in- 
verse, 338 
Electrical  fishes,  phenomena  of,  337 
Electricity,  no  manifestations  of  in  irri- 

Uted  nerve,  338 
Elevation  of  temperature,  after  division 

of  sympathetic,  421,  422 
Elongation  of  heart  in  contraction,  240 

anatomical  causes  of,  241 
Embryo,  formation  of,  488 
Embryonic  spot,  492 
Encephalon,  321 

ganglia  of,  326 
Endosmosis,  of  fatty  substances,  137 

in  capillary  circulation,  260 
Enlargement  of  amnion,  during  preg- 
nancy, 532,  533 
Entozoa,  encysted,  436 

mode  of  production,  438 
Epithelium,  in  saliva,  92 
of  gastric  follicles,  102 
of  intestine,  during  digestion,  138 
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Bpidermis,  exfoliation  of,  in  total  life,  546 

after  birth,  590 
Epididymis,  560 
Excretion,  282 

nature  of,  283 

imporUnoe  to  life,  283-284 

proidnctB  of,  284 

bj  placenta,  530 
ExcrementitiooB  substances,  282 

mode  of  formation  of,  283 

effect  of  retention  of,  283 
Exfoliation  of  cuticle,  during  foBtal  life, 
545 

after  birth,  590 
Exhalation  of  watery  vapor,  39 

from  the  lungs,  207 

from  the  skin,  271 

from  the  egg,  during  incubation,  507 

of  carbonic  acid,  214-217 

of  nitrogen,  206 

of  animal  vaxwr,  206 
Exhaustion,  of  muscles,  by  rei>eated  irri- 
Ution,  330 

of  nerves,  by  ditto,  332 
Expiration,  movements  of,  202 

after  section  of  pneumogastric,  407 
Extractive  matters  of  the  blood,  190 
Eye,  protection   of,  by  movements    of 
pupil,  374,  418 

by  two  sets  of  muscles,  419 
Eyeball,  inflammation  of,  after  division 

of  5th  pair,  397 
Eyelids,  formation  of,  543 

Face,  sensitive  nerves  of,  395 

motor  nerve,  390 

development  of,  553 
Facial  nerve,  390 

sensibility  of,  391 

influence  of,  on  muscular  apparatus 
of  eye,  419 

of  nose,  420 

of  ear,  420 

paralysis  of,  391 
Fallopian  tubes,  455 

formation  of,  559,  562 
Farinaceous  substances,  47 

in  food,  48 

digestion  of,  118 
Fat,  decomposition  of,  in  the  blood,  137 
Fats,  54 

proportion  of,  in  difierent  kinds  of 
food,  56 

condition,  in  the  various  tissues  and 
fluids,  57 

internal  source  of,  61 

decomposed  in  the  body,  62 

indispensable  as  ingredients  of  the 
food,  74 
Fatty  matters  of  the  blood,  189 
Fatty  degeneration  of  decidna,  536 

of  muscular  fibres  of  uterus,  after 
delivery,  537 


Female  generative  organs,  446 

of  frog,  449 

of  fowl,  453 

of  sow,  455 

of  human  species,  456 
development  of,  562 
Fermentation,  67 

of  sugar,  53 

acid,  of  urine,  300 

alkaline,  of  ditto,  302 
Fibrin,  68 

of  the  blood,  188 

coagulation  of,  188 

varying  quantity  of,  in  bipod  of  dif- 
ferent veins,  189 
Fifth  pair  of  cranial  nerves,  394 

its  distribution,  395 

division  of,  paralyzes  sensibility  of 
face,  395 
and  of  nasal  i>assage8,  396 
produces  inflammation  of  eye- 
ball, 397 

lingual  branch  of,  398 

small  root  of,  389 
Fish,  circulation  of,  230 

mode  of  progression,  370 

formation  of  nmbilical  vesicle  in, 
498 

vitelline  circulation,  in  embryo  of, 
567 
Fish,  electrical,  phenomena  of^  337 
Fissure,  longitudinal,  of  brain  and  spinal 
cord,  319 

formation  of,  541 
Fissure  of  palate,  555 
Fistula,  gastric,  Dr.  Beaumont's  case  of, 
103 

mode  of  operating  for,  104 

duodenal,  156 
Foetal  circulation,  first  form  of,  566 

second  form  of,  568 
Follicles,  of  stomach,  101 

of  Lieberkuhn,  119 

of  Brunner's  glands,  120 

Graafian,  448,  470 

of  uterus,  517 
Food,  73 

composition  of,  80,  81 

daily  quantity  required,  81 

effect  of  cooking,  on,  82 
Foramen  ovale,  581 

valve  of,  585 

closure  of,  585 
Force,  nervous,  nature  of,  335 
Formation  of  sugar  in  liver,  165 

in  foetus,  551 
Fossa  ovalis,  586 
Functions,  animal,  27 

vegetative,  27 

of  teeth,  89 

of  saliva,  98 

of  gastric  juice,  109 

of  intestinal  juices,  118 
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Punotions,  of  panoreatio  Jaioe,  123 
of  bile,  158 
of  Bpleen,  175 
of  maoas,  269 
of  ^ebaoeoas  matter,  270 
of  perspiration,  272 
of  the  tears,  274 

Qalvanism,  action  of,  on  musoles,  329 

on  nerves,  831 
Ganglion,  of  spinal  cord,  348 

of  tuber  annulare,  377 

of  medulla  oblongata,  378 

Casserian,  393 

of  Andersoh,  393,  398 

pneumogastric,  393, 400 

ophthalmic,  414 

spheno-palatine,  414 

submaxillary,  414 

otic,  415 

semilunar,  416 

impar,  416 
Ganglionic  system  of  nerres,  319, 414 
Ganglia,  nervous,  312 

of  radiata,  313 

of  mollusca,  315 

of  articulata,  316 

of  posterior  roots  of  spinal  nerves, 
320 

of  alligator's  brain,  322 

of  rabbit's  brain,  323 
(     of  medulla  oblongaU,  324,  378 

of  human  brain,  326 

of  great  sympathetic,  414 
Gases,  diffusion  of,  in  lungs,  203 

absorption    and  exhalation  of,  by 
lungs,  208 
by  the  tissues,  212 
Gastric  follicles,  101 
Gastric  juice,  mode  of  obtaining,  105 

composition  of,  107 

action  on  food,  109 

Interference  vith  Trommer*s  test,lll 

interference  with  action  of  starch 
^  and  iodine,  112 

daily  quantity  of,  115 

solvent  action  of,  on  stomach,  after 
death,  117 
Gelatine,  how  produced,  32 

effect  of  feeding  animals  on,  77 
Generation,  429 

spontaneous,  429 

of  infusoria,  432 

of  parasites,  434 

of  encjTsted  entozoa,  436 

of  t»nia,  438 

sexual,  by  germs,  442 
Germ,  nature  of,  442 
Germination,  heat  produced  in,  221 
Germinative  vesicle,  447 

disappearance  of,  in  mature  egg,  488 
Germinative  spot,  447 
GiUs,  of  fish,  197 


Gills,  of  menobranohus,  198 
Glands,  of  Brunner,  120 
mesenteric,  134 
vascular,  175 
Meibomian,  270 
perspiratory,  271 
action  of,  in  secretion,  265 
Glandulae,  solitaris  and  agminate,  128 
Globules,  of  bloody  178 
red,  179 

different  appearances  of,  under 

microscope,  179, 180 
mutual  adhesion  of,  180 
color,  consistency,  and  structure 

of,  181 
action  of  water  on,  182 
composition  of,  183 
size,  &c.,  in  different  animals, 
184,185 
white,  185 

action  of  acetic  acid  on,  186 
red  and  white,  movement  of,  in 
circulation,  257 
Globuline,  68, 183. 
Glomeruli,  of  Wolffian  bodies,  557 
Glosso-pharyngeal  nerve,  398 

action  of,  in  swallowing,  399 
Glottis,  movements  of,  in  respiration,  204 
in  formation  of  voice,  402 
closure  of,  after  section  of  pneumo- 
gastrics,  405 
Glycine,  146 
Glyco-cholic  acid,  146 
Gly CO- chelate  of  soda,  146 
its  crystallization,  144 
Glycogenic  function  of  liver,  165 

in  foetus,  551 
Glycogenic  matter,  169 

its  conversion  into  sugar,  170 
Graafian  follicles,  448 
structure  of,  469 

rupture  of,  and  discharge  of  egg,  470 
ruptured  during  menstruation,  474 
condition  in  fostus  at  term,  564 
Gray  substance,  of  nervous  system,  312 
of  spinal  cord,  320 
of  brain,  326 

its  want  of  irriUbility,  360 
Great  sympathetic,  319-414 
anatoUiy  of,  415 

sensibility  and  excitability  of,  417 
connection  o^  with  special  senses, 

418, 421  / 

division  of,  influence  on  animal  heat, 

422 
on  pupil  and  eyelids,  423 
reflex  actions  of,  424 
Gubemaculum  testis,  560 

function  of,  in  lower  animals,  561 
Gkistatory  nerve,  398 

Hammoitd,   Dr.   Wm.   A.,  on  effects  of 
non-nitrogenous  diet,  76 
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Hammond,  on  productioD  of  nrea,  2^6 

Hsmatine,  70,  183 

Hairs,  fonnation  of,  in  embryo,  545 

Hare-lip,  554 

Harvbt,  on  motions  of  heart,  238,  240, 

245 
Heart,  230 

of  fish,  230 

of  reptiles,  231 

of  mammalians,  232 

of  man,  233 

circulation  of  blood  through,  235 

sounds  of,  235 

movements  of,  238 

impulse,  244 

development  of,  578 
Heat,  vital,  of  animals,  218 

of  plants,  221 

how  produced,  222 

increased  bj  division  of  sympathetic 
nerve,  422 
Hemispheres,  cerebral,  322,  359 

remarkable  oases  of  injury  to,  360 

effect  of  removal,  on  pigeons,  361- 
362 

effect  of  disease,  in  man,  363 

comparative  size  of,  in  different  races , 
364 

functions  of,  365 

development  of,  540 
Hemorrhage,  from  placenta,  in  parturi- 
tion, 535 
Hepatic  circulation,  279 

development  of,  576 
Herbivorous  animals,  respiration  of,  18, 
207 

urine  of,  287,  289 
Hernia,  congenital,  diaphragmatic,  553 

umbilical,  548 
Hernia,  inguinal,  562 
Hippurate  of  soda,  289 
Hunger  and  thirst,  continue  after  divi- 
sion of  pneumogastric,  411 
Hydrogen,  displacement  of  gases  in  blood 
by,  209 

exhalation  of  carbonic  acid  in  an 
atmosphere  of,  213 
Hygroscopic   property  of   organic  sub- 
stances, (>5 
Hypoglossal  nerve,  392.    See  Sublingual. 

Impulse,  of  heart,  244 
Infant,  newly-born,  characteristics  of,  588 
Inflammation,  changes  of  capillary  cir- 
culation in,  259 
of  eyeball,  after  division  of  5th  pair, 
397 
Infusoria,  431 

different  kinds  of  432 
conditions  of  their  production,  432 
Schultze's  experiment  on  generation 
of,  434 
Inguinal  hernia,  congenital,  562 


Injection  of  plAcental  sinuses  from  vet- 

sels  of  atems,  529 
Inorganic  substances,  as  proximate  |ma- 
ciples,  37 

their  source  and  destination,  46 
Inosculation,  of  veins,  253 

of  capillaries,  256-257 

of  nerves,  312 
Insalivation,  92 

importance  of,  99 

function  of,  lUO 
Inspiration,  how  aooomplished,  201 

movements  of  glottis  in,  205 
Instinct,  nature  of,  382,  383 
Integument,  respiration  by,  217 

development  of,  545 
Intellectual  powers^  364-383 

in  animals,  384 
Intestine,  of  fowl,  85 

of  man,  87 

juices  of,  118 

digestion  in,  118,  127 

epitheliam  of,  138 

disappearance  of  bile  in,  158 

development  of,  494,  495,  499,  547 
Intestinal  digestion,  125 
Intestinal  jaices,  118 

action  of,  on  starch,  119 
Involution  of  uteras  after  delivery,  537 
Iris,  movements  of,  374,  418 

after  division  of  sympathetic,  423 
Irritability,  of  gastric  mncoos  membrane, 
105 

of  the  heart,  241 

of  muscles,  328 

of  nerves,  330 

Jacksost,  Prof.  Samuel,  on  digestion  of  fat 

in  intestine,  122 
Jaundice,  142 

yellow  color  of  urine  in,  299 

Kidneys,  peculiarity  of  circulation  in, 
263 
elimination  of  medicinal  substanees 

by,  298 
formation  of,  557 
EucHBVMBisTBA,  experiments  on  pn)duc- 
tion  of  tAnia  from  cysticercns, 
440 
of   cysticercus     from    eggs    of 
taenia,  441 

Lachrymal  secretion,  273 

its  function,  274 
Lactation,  274 

variations  in  composition  of  milk 
during,  275-278 
Lacteals,  134-135 

and  lymphatics,  136 
Larynx,  action  of,  in  respiration,  205 
in  formation  of  voice,  402 

nerves  of,  400 
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Larjnz,  protective  action  of,  404 

morements  in  respiration,  205, 404 
Layers,  external  and  internal,  of  blasto- 
dermic membrane,  490 
Lead,  salts  of,  action  in  distinguishing 

the  biliarj-  matters,  145-146 
Lehmann,  on  formation  of  carbonates  in 
blood,  45 
on  total  quantity  of  blood,  196 
on  effects  of  uon-nitrogenons  diet, 
76 
Leuckabt,  on  production  of  cjsticerous, 

441 
Ligament  of  the  ovary,  formation  of,  563 
Limbs,  formation  of,  in  frog,  496 
in  human  embryo,  544 
Liver,  vascularity  of,  279 
lobules  of,  280 
secreting  cells,  281 
formation  of  sugar  in,  165 
congestion  of,  after  feeding,  172 
development  of,  560,  576 
Liver  cells,  280 

their  action  in  secretion,  281 
Liver-sugar,  formation  of,  165 
after  death,  168 
in  foetus,  551 
Lobules,  of  lung,  200 

of  liver,  279 
Local  production  of  carbonic  acid,  212 

of  animal  heat.  226  . 
Local  variations  of  circulation,  263 
LoNOBT,  on  interference  of  albuminose 
with  Trommer's  test.  111 
on  sensibility  of  gloeso-pharyngeal 

nerve,  398 
on    irritability  of   anterior   spinal 
roots,  343 
LoxoBT  AKD  Matteucci,  experiment  on 
signs  of    electricity   in    an    irritated 
nerve,  338 
Lungs,  structure  of,  in  reptiles,  199 
in  man,  200 
alteration  of,  after  division  of  pneu- 
mogastrios,  407 
Lymph,  135 
Lymphatics,  133 

Magnus,  on  proportions  of  oxygen  and 

carbonic  acid  in  blood,  209 
Male  organs  of  generation,  458 

development  of,  558 
Malpighian  bodies  of  spleen,  174 
Mammalians,  circulation  in,  231 
Mammary  gland,  structure  of,  274 

secretion  of,  275 
Mastication,  89 

unilateral,  in  ruminating  animals, 
94 

retarded  by  suppressing  saliva,  99 
Meconium,  549 
Medulla  oblongata,  324,  378 

ganglia  of,  325-326 


Medulla  oblongata,  reflex  action  of^  379- 
382 
effect  of  destroying,  381 
development  of,  540 
Meibomian  glands,  270 
Melanine,  71 

Membrane,  blastodermic,  490 
Membrana  granulosa,  469 
Membrana  tympani,  action  of,  421 
Memory,  connection  of,  with    cerebral 

hemispheres,  362 
Menobranchus,  size  of  blood-globules  in, 
185 
gills  of,  198 
spermatosoa  of,  459 
Menstruation,  472 

commencement  and  duration  of,  473 
phenomena  of,  473 
rupture  of  Graafian  follicles  in,  474 
suspended  during  pregnancy,  473, 
486 
Mesenteric  glands,  134 
Michel,  Dr.  Myddleton,  rupture  of  Graaf- 
ian follicle  in  menstruation,  474 
Milk,  274 

composition  and  properties  of,  275 
microscopic  characters,  276 
souring  and  coagulation  of,  277 
variations  in,  during  lactation,  278 
Milk-sugar,  51,  52 

converted  into  lactic  acid,  277 
Mollusca,  nervous  system  of,  315 
Moore  and   Psnnock,    experiments    on 

movements  of  heart,  240 
Motor  cranial  nerves,  388 
Motor  nervous  fibres,  315 
Motor  oculi  communis,  389 

extern  us,  389 
Movements,  of  stomach,  112 
of  intestine,  130 
of  heart,  238 

of  chest  in  respiration,  201 
of  glottis,  204 
associated,  348 
of  foBtus,  533 
Mucosine,  69 
Mucous  follicles,  268 
Mucous  membrane,  of  stomach,  101 
of  intestine,  119,  128,  129 
of  uterus,  516 
Mucus.  268 

composition  and  properties  of,  269 
of  mouth,  93 
of  cervix  uteri,  456 
Muscles,  irritability  of,  328 

directly  paralyzed   by  sulpho-cya- 

nide  of  potassium,  330 
consentaneous  action  of,  348 
of  respiration,  201-202 
Muscular  fibres,  of  spleen,  173 

of  heart,  spiral  and  circular,  242 
Muscular  irritability,  328 
duration  after  death,  329 
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Bfotcalar  irritabilitj,  ezhaosted  hy  re- 
peated irritation,  330 
Musoolinei  70 

Nails,  formation  of,  in  embryo,  545 
NioRiBR,  on  rupture  of  Graafian  follicle, 

in  menfltmation,  474 
Nerve-cells,  312 
Nerves,  division  of,  311 

inosculation  of,  312 

irriUbility  of,  328 

spinal,  319,  320,  342 

crania],  385 

olfactory,  385 

optic,  386 

auditory,  386 

ooulo-motorins,  389 

pathetfcus,  389 

motor  eztemus,  389 

masticator,  389 

facial,  390 

sublingual,  392 

spinal  accessory,  392 

trifacial  (5th  pair),  394 

glosso-pharyngeal,  398 

pneumogastrio,  399 

superior  and  inferior  laryngeal,  400 

great  sympathetic,  414 
Nervous  filaments,  308 

of  brain,  309 

of  sciatic  nerve,  310 

motor  and  sensitive,  343 
Nervous  force,  how  excited,  330 

nature  of,  335 

mode  of  transmission,  336-339 
Nervous  tissue,  two  kinds  of,  307 
Nervous  irritability,  328 

how  shown,  331 

duration  of,  after  death,  331 

exhausted  by  excitement,  332 

destroyed  by  woorara,  333 

distinct  from  muscular,  335 

nature  of,  335-339 
Nervous  system,  305 

general  structure  and  functions  of, 
305-327 

of  radiata,  313 

of  mollusca,  315 

of  articulata,  316 

of  vertebrata,  318 

reflex  action  of,  314 
Network,  capillary,  in  Peyer*s  glands, 
128 

in  web  of  frog's  foot,  256 

in  lobule  of  liver,  280 
Newly-born  infant,  weight  of,  558 

respiration  in,  558 

nervous  phenomena  of,  589 

comparative  size  of  organs  in,  590 
Newport,  on  temperature  of  insects,  221 
Nitric  acid,  action  of,  on  bile-pigment, 
150 

precipitation  of  uric  acid  by,  295 


Nitrogen,  exhalation  of^  in  resptiatifls, 

206 
Nutrition,  26-29 

Obliteration,  of  dnctna  Tenosui,  578 

of  daotoa  arteriosns,  580 
Oculo-motorins  nerve,  389 
(Esophagus,  paraljais  of,  after  division 
of  pnenmogastric,  401 

development  of,  552 
(Estruation,  phenomena  of,  471 
Oleaginous  anUstances,  54 

in  different  kinds  of  food,  56 

condition  of,  in  the  tissaes  and  floldi. 
67 

partly  prodnood  in  the  body,  61 

decomposed  in  the  bodj,  62 
in  the  blood,  137 

indispensable  as  ingredients  of  the 
food,  74 

insufficient  for  nutrition,  76 
Olfactory  apparatus,  protected  by  tvo 
sets  of  muscles,  420 

commissares,  322,  323,  385 
Olfactory  ganglia,  322 

their  function,  358 
Olfactory  nerves,  385 
Olivary  bodies,  324 
Omphalo-mesenteric  vessels,  567-569 
Ophthalmic  ganglion,  414 
Optic  ganglia,  322,  373 
Optic  nerves,  386 

decussation  of,  375-376 
Optic  thalami,  323,  359 

development  of,  540 
Organs  of  special  sense,  development  oi, 

542 
Organic  substances,  63 

indefinite  chemical  compositioQ  U, 
64 

hygroscopic  properties,  65 

coagulation  of,  66 

catalytic  action,  66 

putrefaction,  67 

source  and  destination,  72 

digestion  of,  110 
Origin,  of  plants  and  animals,  429 

of  infusoria,  431 

of  animal  and  vegetable  parasites, 
431 

of  encysted  entozoa,  436 
Ossification  of  skeleton,  544 
Osteine,  70 
Otic  ganglion,  415 
Ovary,  443 

of  tsenia,  443 

of  frog,  449 

of  fowl,  453 

of  human  female,  455,  456 
Ovaries,  descent  of,  in  foBtus,  562 

condition  at  birth,  564 
Oviparous  and  viviparous  animals,  dis- 
tinction between,  465 
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Oxalic  acid,  prodaced  in  arine,  302 
Ozjgen,  absorbed  in  respiration,  207 
state  of  solution  in  blood,  209 
dissolved  by  blood-globules,  210 
absorbed  by  tbe  tisane <*,  212 
exhaled  by  plants,  225 

Palate,  formation  of,  555 
Pancreatic  juice,  121 

mode  of  obtaining,  122 
composition  of,  123 
action  on  fat,  123 
daily  quantity  of,  123 
Pancreatine,  68 

in  pancreatic  juice,  123 
Pavizza,  experiment  on  absorption  by 

bloodvessels,  131 
Paralysis,  after  division  of  anterior  root 
of  spinal  nerve,  341 
direct,  after  lateral  injury  of  spinal 

cord,  344 
crossed,  after  lateral  injury  of  brain, 

345 
facial,  341,  391 

of  muscles,  by  sulpho-cyanide  of  po- 
tassium, 330,  352 
of  motor  nerves,  by  woorara,  353 
of  sensitive  nerves,  by  strychnine, 

353 
of  voluntary  motion  and  sensation, 
after  destroying  tuber  annulare, 
377 
of  pharynx  and  oesophagus,  after 

section  of  pneumogastrics,  401 
of  larynx,  402-412 
of  muscular  coat  of  stomach,  411 
Paraplegia,  reflex  action  of  spinal  cord, 

in,  351 
Parasites,  434 

conditions  of  development  of,  435 
mode   of    introduction  into    body, 

436 
sexless,  reproduction  of,  436-441 
Parotid  saliva,  93 
Parturition,  534-535 
Par  vagum,  399.     See  Pneamogastric 
Patheticus  nerve,  389 
Pelvis,  development  of,  554 
Pknhock    and    Moobb,  experiments    on 
•  movements  of  heart,  240 
Pepeine,  69 

in  gastric  juice,  108 
Perception  of  sensations,  after  removal  of 
hemispheres,  362 
destroyed,  after  removal  of  tuber 
annulare,  377 
Periodical  ovulation,  465 
Peristaltic  motion,  of  stomach,  112-113 
of  intestine,  130 
of  oviduct,  450-452 
of  Fallopian  tubes,  475 
Perspiration,  271 

daily  quantity  of,  272 


Perspiration,  composition  and  properties 
of,  272 
function,  in  regulating  temperature, 
273 
Pettenkofer's  test  for  bile,  151 
Peyer's  glands,  128 
Pharynx,  action  of,  in  swallowing,  401 

formation  of,  551 
Phosphate  of  lime,  its  proportion  in  the 
animal  tissues  and  fluids,  42 
in  the  urine,  295 
precipitated  by  alkalies,  296 
Phosphate,  triple,  in  putrefying  urine, 

304  ^ 

Phosphates,  alkaline,  45 
in  urine,  295 
earthy,  42-45 

in  urine,  295 
of    magnesia,    soda,    and    potass, 
45 
Phosphorus,  not  a  proximate  principle, 

31 
PhTsiology,  definition  of,  17 
Phrenology,  367 

objections  to,  368 
practical  difficulties  of,  368-369 
Pigeon,  after  removal  of  cerebrum,  362 

of  cerebellum,  372 
PlacenU,  523 

comparative  anatomy  of,  524 
formation  of,  in  human  species,  525 
foeUl  tufts  of,  527 
maternal  sinuses  of,  527 
inject  ion  of,  from  uterine  vessels,  529 
function  of,  530 
separation  of,  in  delivery,  535 
PlacenUl  circulation,  568,  570 
Plants,  viUl  heat  of,  221 

generative  apparatus  of,  442 
Plasma  of  the  blood,  187 
Pneumic  acid,  211 
Pneumogastrio  nerve,  399 
its  distribution,  400 
action  of,  on  pharynx  and  oesopha- 
gus, 401 
on  larynx,  402 
in  formation  of  voice,  403 
in  respiration,  404 
effect  of  its  division,  on  respiratory 

movements,  406-407 
cause  of   death  after  division  of, 

409-410 
influence  of,  on  oesophagus  and  sto- 
mach, 411-412 
Pneumogastrio  ganglion,  400 
PoGoiALB,  on  glycogenic  matter  in  but- 
cher's meat,  170 
Pons  Varolii,  324,  327 
Portal  blood,  quantity  of  fibrin  in,  189 

temperature  of,  227 
PorUl  vein,  in  liver,  279 
development  of,  576 
Posterior  columns  of  spinal  cord,  321 
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Primitive  trace,  492 
Production,  of  sugar  in  liver,  165 

of  carbonic  acid,  214 

of  animal  heat,  218 

of  urea  in  blood,  285 

of  infusorial  animalcules,  431 

of  animal  and  vegetable  parasites, 
434 
Proximate  principles,  29 

definition  of,  31 

mode  of  extraction,  32 

manner  of  their  association,  33 

varying  proportions  of,  34 

th^ee  distinct  classes  of,  35 
Proximate  principles  of  the   first  class 
(inorganic),  37 

of  the  second  class  (crystallizable 
substances  of  organic  origin),  47 

of   the  third  class    (organic    sub- 
stances), 63 
Ptyaline,  93 
Puberty,  period  of,  467 

signs  of,  in  female,  472 
Pulsation,  of  heart,  235 

in  living  animal,  239 

of  arteries,  247,  248 
Pupil,  action  of,  374,  418 

contraction  of,  after  division  of  sym- 
pathetic, 423 
Pupillary  membrane,  542 
Putrefaction,  67 

of  the  urine,  300 
Pyramids,  anterior,  of  medulla  oblon- 
gata, 324 

Quantity,  daily,  of  water  exhaled,  39 

of  food,  81 

of  saliva,  96 

of  gastric  juice,  114 

of  pancreatic  juice,  123 

of  bile,  153 

of  carbonic  acid  exhaled,  214 

of  perspiration,  272 

of  urine,  291 

of  urea,  286 

of  urate  of  soda,  289 
Quantity,  entire,  of  blood  in  body,  196 

Rabbit,  brain  of,  323 

Races  of  men,  different  capacity  of,  for 

civilization,  364 
Radiata,  nervous  system  of,  313 
Rapidity  of  circulation,  261 

of   transmission  of  nervous   force, 
336-337 
Reactions,  of  starch,  50 

of  sugar,  52 

of  fat,  54 

of  saliva,  93 

of  gastric  juice,  107-108 

of  intestinal  juice,  121 

of  pancreatic  juice,  123 

of  bile,  160 


Reactions,  of  mucos,  269 

of  milk,  276 

of  urine,  295 
Reasoning  i>ower8,  363-364 

in  animals,  383 
Red  globules  of  blood,  179 
Reflex  action,  314 

in  centipede,  317 

of  spinal  cord,  348,  382 

of  medulla  oblongata,  379,  382 

of  tuber  annulare,  378,  382 

of  brain,  383 

of  optic  tubercles,  384 

in  newly  bom  infant,  589 
Regeneration,  of  uterine  mucous  mem- 
brane after  pregnancy,  536 

of  walls  of  uterus,  537-538 
Regnault  and  RnsBT,  on  absorption  of 

oxygen,  225 
Rbid,  Dr.  John,  experiment  on  crossing 

of  streams  in  footal  heart,  583 
Reproduction,  427 

nature  and  object  of,  427-^29 

of  parasites,  434 

of  taenia,  438 

by  germs,  442 
Reptiles,  circulation  of,  231 
Respiration,  197 

by  gills,  198 

by  lungs,  199 

by  skin,  217 

changes  in  air  durini^,  206 

changes  in  blood,  207 

of  newly  bom  infant,  588 
Respiratory  movements  of  chest,  201 

of  glottis,  204 

after  section  of  pneumogastrics,  404  - 
406 

after  injury  of  spinal  cord,  380 
Restiform  bodies,  325 
Rhythm  of  heart's  movements,  244 
Rotation  of   heart    during   contraction, 

243 
Round  ligament  of  the  uterus,  formation 
of,  563 

of  liver,  578 
Rumination,  movements  of,  94 
Rupture  of  Graafian  follicle,  470 

in  menstruation,  474 
Rutting  condition,  in  lower  animals,  471 

Saccharine  substances,  51,  52,  54 

in  stomach  and  intestine,  118 

in  liver,  165 

in  blood,  171 

in  urine,  299 
Saliva,  92 

different  kinds  of,  93 

daily  quantity  of,  96 

action  on  boiled  starch,  96 

variable,  97 

does  not  take  place  in  stomach,  98 

physical  function  of  saliva,  98 
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Saliva,  quantity  absorbed  by  difTerent 

kinds  of  food,  100 
Salivary  glands,  93 
Salts,  biliary,  143 
of  the  blood,  190 
of  arine,  288 

Saponification,  of  fats,  55 
ScHABLiNo,  on  diurnal  variations  in  exha- 
lation of  oarbonio  acid,  216 
ScHULTZB,  experiment  on  generation  of 

infusoria,  434 
Scolopendra,  nervous  system  of.  316 
Sebaceous  matter,  269 

composition  and  properties  of,  270 
function  of,  271 
in  foetus,  545 

Secretion,  265 

varying  activity  of,  267 

of  saliva,  93 

of  gastric  juice,  105 

of  intestinal  juice,  120 

of  pancreatic  juice,  122 

of  bile,  153,  278 

of  sugar  in  liver,  165 

of  mucus,  268 

of  sebaceous  matter,  269 

of  perspiration.  271 

of  the  tears,  273 

of  bile  in  foetus,  551 

Segmentation  of  the  vitellus,  489 
Seminal  fluid,  458 

mixed  constitution  of,  462 
Sensation,  remains  after  destruction  of 
hemispheres,  362 

lost  after  removal  of  tuber  annulare, 

377 
special,  conveyed  by  pneumogastric 

nerve,  379,  406 
Sensation  and  motion,  distinct  seat  of,  in 

nervous  system,  340 
in  spinal  cord,  343 
Sensibility,  of  nerves  to  electric  current, 

337 
and  excitability,  definition  of,  341 
seat  of,  in  spinal  cord,  343 
in  brain,  357 
of  facial  nerve,  391 
of  sublingual  nerve,  392 
of  spinal  accessory,  393 
of  great  sympathetic,  417 
Sensibility,  special,  of  olfactory  nerves, 

385 
of  optic  nerves,  386 
of  auditory  nerves,  386 
of  lingual  branch  of  5th  pair,  398 
of  glosso-pharyngeal,  399 
of  pneumogastric,  408 

Sensitive  nervous  filaments,  315 
Sensitive   fibres,  crossing  of,  in   spinal 
cord,  345 
of  facial  nerve,  source  of,  390 
Sensitive  cranial  nerves,  393 


Septa,  inter-auricular  and  inter- ventricu- 
lar, formation  of,  581 
ShQDARD,  on  crossing  of  sensitive  fibres 

in  spinal  cord,  345 
Serum,  of  the  blood,  192 
Sexes,  distinctive  characters  of,  444 
Sexless  entozoa,  436 
Sexual  generation,  442 
Shock,  effect  of,  in  destroying  nervoos 

irriUbility,  330 
SiBBOLD,  on  production  of  tsnia  from 

oysticercus,  440 
Sinus  terminalis,  of  area  vascalosa,  505 
Sinuses,  placental,  527 
Skeleton,  development  of,  543 
Skin,  respiration  by,  217 
sebaceous  glands  of,  269 
perspiratory  glands  of,  271 
development  of,  545 
Smell,  ganglia  of,  358 
nerves  of,  385 

injured  by  division  of  5th  pair,  396 
Smith,  Dr.  South  wood,  on  cutaneous  and 

pulmonary  exhalation,  272 
Solar  plexus  of  sympathetic  nerve,  416 
Sounds,  of  heart,  235 
how  produced,  236 
vocal,  how  produced,  420 
destroyed  by  section  of  inferior  la- 
ryngeal nerves,  403 
of  spinal  accessory,  404 
Sounds,  acute  and  grave,  transmitted  by 

membrana  tympani,  421 
Species,  mode  of  continuation,  429 
Spermatic  fluid,  458 

mixed  constitution  of,  462 
Spermatozoa,  458-459 
movements  of,  460 
formation  of,  461 
Spina  bifida,  543 
Spinal  accessory,  392 
sensibility  of,  393 

communication  of,  with  pneumogas- 
tric, 400 
influence  of,  on  larynx,  404 
Spinal  column,  formation  of,  493,  543 
Spinal  cord,  319-340 
commissures  of,  320 
anterior  and  posterior  columns,  321 
origin  of  nerves  from,  319,  320 
sensibility  and  excitability  of,  343 
crossed  action  of,  344 
reflex  action  of,  348 
protective  action  of,  353 
influence  on  sphincters,  354 
efifect  of  injury  to,  355 
on  respiration,  380 
formation  of,  in  embryo,  493,  543 
Spinal  nerves,  origin  of,  319,  321 
Spleen,  173 

Malpighian  bodies  of,  174 
extirpation  of,  116 
Spontaneous  generation,  429 
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Staroh,  47 

proi>ortion  of^  in  different  kinds  of 
food,  48 

▼arieties  of,  48 

reactions  of,  50 

action  of  saliva  on,  96 

digestion  of,  118 
Starfish,  nervons  system  of,  313 
St.  Martin,  case  of  gastric  fistnla  in,  103 
Strabismus,  after  division  of  motor  oonli 
communis,  389 

of  motor  externus,  389 
Striated  bodies,  359 
Sublingual  gland,  secretion  of,  93-94 

nerve,  392 
Submaxillary  ganglion,  414 

gland,  secretion  of,  93-94 
Sudoriparous  glands,  271 
Sugar,  51 

varieties  of,  51 

composition  of,  52 

tests  for,  52 

fermentation  of,  52 

proportion  in  different  kinds  of  food, 
54 

source  and  destination,  54 

discharged  bj  urine  in  disease,  299 
Sugar  in  liver,  formation  of,  165 

percentage  of,  167 

produced  in  hepatic  tissue,  168 

from  glycogenic  matter,  169 

absorbed  by  hepatic  blood,  171 

decomposed  in  circulation,  171 
Sulphates,  alkaline,  in  urine,  296 
Sulphur  of  the  bile,  147 

not  discharged  with  the  feces,  161- 
162 
Swallowing,  100 

retarded  by  suppression  of  saliva,  99 

by  division  of  pneumogastic,  411 
Sympathetic  nerve,  414 

its  distribution,  415 

sensibility  and  excitability  of,  417 

influence  of,  on  special  senses,  418 
onpupil,  418,  419,  423 
on  nutrition  of  eyeball,  397-398 
on  nasal  passages,  420 
on  ear,  421 

on   temperature    of   particular 
parts,  421-422 

reflex  actions  of,  424 

Tadpole,  development  of,  494-495 

transformation  into  frog,  496  ** 

Taenia.  438 

»  ■ 

produced  by  metamorphosis  of  cys- 

ticercus,  440 
single  articulation  of,  443 
Tapeworm,  438 

mode  of  generation,  439 
Taste,  nerves  of,  398-399 

of  alimentary  substances,  developed 
by  cookiDg,  82 


Taurine,  147 
Tauro-cholate  of  soda,  146 

microscopic  characters  of,  144-146 
Tauro-cholio  acid,  147 
Tears,  273 

their  function,  274 
Teeth,  of  serpent,  89 

of  polar  bear,  90 

of  horse,  90 

of  man,  91 

first  and  second  sets  of^  59(M^91 
Temperature,  of  the  blood,  219 

of  different  species  of  animids,  2SD 

of  the  blood  in  different  organs,  227 

elevation  of,  after  section  of  sympa- 
thetic nerve,  422 
Tensor  tympani,  action  of^  421 
Ttets,  for  starch,  50 

for  sugar,  52 

for  bile,  150 

Pettenkofer's,  151 
Testicles,  461 

}>eriodical  activity  of;  in  fish,  453 

development  of,  558 

descent  of,  559 
Tetanus,  pathology  of,  350 
Thalami,  optic,  in  rabbit,  323 

in  man,  326 

function  of,  359. 
Thoracic  duct,  134 
Thoracic  respiration,  880 
Tongue,  motor  nerve  of,  392 

sensitive,  398-399 
Trichina  spiralis,  436 
Tricuspid    valve,   234.     Stt  Anriculo- 

ventricular. 
Triple  phosphate,  in  putrefying  nrine, 

304 
Trommer*s  test  for  sugar,  52 

interfered  with  by  gastric  Jnioe,  111 
Tuber  annulare,  325 

effect  of  destroying,  377 

action  of,  378 
Tnbercula  quadrigemina,  322,  323,  373 

reflex  action  of,  374 

crossed  action  of,  375 

development  of,  540 
Tubules  of  uterine  mucous  membrane, 

517 
Tufts,  placental,  527 

Tunica  vaginalis  testis,  formation  of,  561 
Tympanum,  function  of,  in  hearing,  421 

Umbilical  cord,  formation  of,  533 

withering  and  separation  of,  590 
Umbilical  hernia,  548 
Umbilical  vesicle,  498 

in  human  embryo,  499 

in  chick,  506 

disappearance  of,  533 
Umbilical  vein,  formation  of,  570-577 

obliteration  of,  578 
Umbilicus,  abdominal,  494 
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UmbilicuB,  amniotio,  502 

decidaal,  519 
Unilaterml   mastioation,  in    mminating 

animals,  94 
Urate  of  soda,  288 

its  properties,  source,  daily  quantity, 
&o.,  289 
Urates  of  potass  and  ammonia,  289 
Urachus,  549 
Urea,  284 

source  of,  285 

mode  of  obtaining,  285 

conversion  into  carbonate  of  am- 
monia, 285 

daily  quantity  of,  286 

diurnal  variations  in,  287 

decomposed  in  putrefaction  of  urine, 
302 
Uric  acid,  288,  296 
Urine,  290 

general  character  and  properties  of, 
291 

quantity  and  specific  gravity,  292 

diurnal  variations  of,  293 

composition  of,  294 

reactions,  295-296 

interference  with.  Trommer's   test, 
297 

accidental  ingredients  of,  297 

acid  fermentation  of,  300-301 

alkaline  fermentation  of,  302 

final  decomposition  of,  304 
Urinary  bladder,  paralysis  and  inflam- 
mation of,  after  injury  to  spinal 
cord,  355 

formation  of,  in  embryo,  548 
Urosacine,  71 
Uterus,  of  lower  animals,  4'>5 

of  human  female,  456 

mucous  membrane  of,  517 

changes  in,  after  impregnation,  518 

involution  of,  after  delivery,  537 

development  of,  in  foetus,  562 

position  of,  at  birth,  564 
Uterine  mucous  membrane,  516 

tubules  of,  517 

conversion  into  decidua,  519 

exfoliation  of,  at  the  time  of  delivery, 
535 

its  renovation,  536 

Valve,  EusUchian,  581-582 

of  foramen  ovale,  585 
Valves,  cardiac,  action  of,  234 

cause  of  heart's  sounds,  236 
Vasa  deferentia,  formation  of.  559-560 
Vapor,  watery,  exhalation  of,  39 

from  lungs,  207 

from  the  skin,  271 
Variation,  in  quantity  of  bile  in  differ- 
ent animals,  154-157 

in  production  of  liver-sugar,  171-172 

in  size  of  spleen,  173 


Variation,  in  rapidity  of  coagulation  of 
blood,  192 

in  size  of  glottis  in  respiration,  206 

in  exhalation  of  carbonic  acid,  214- 
216 

in  temperature  of  blood  in  diibrent 
parts,  227 

in  composition  of  milk  during  lac- 
tation, 278 

in  quantity  of  uiea,  286-287 

in  density  and  acidity  of  urine,  291 
-293 
Varieties  of  starch,  48 

of  sugar,  51 

of  fat,  54 

of  biliary  salts  in  different  animals, 
158 
Vegetable  food,  necessary  to  man,  74 
Vegetables,  production  of  heat  in,  221 

absorption  of  carbonic  acid  and  ex- 
halation of  oxygen  by,  17,  225 
Vegetable  parasites,  434-435 
Vegetative  functions,  27 
Veins,  252 

absorption  by,  131 

action  of  valves  in,  253 

motion  of  blood  through,  252-254 

rapidity  of  circulation  in,  254,  255 

omphalo-mesenteric,  567 

umbilical,  570 

vertebral,  573 
Veuffi  cave,  formation  of,  574-575 

position  of,  in  foetus,  581 
Vena    azygos,    superior    and    inferior, 

formation  of,  575 
Venous  system,  development  of,  573 
Ventricles  of  heart,  single  in  fish  and 
reptiles,  230-231 

double  in  birds  and  mammalians, 
232 

situation  of,  233 

contraction  and  relaxation  of,  239 

elongation  daring  contraction,  240 

muscular  fibres  of,  242 
Vemix  caseoea,  545 
Vertebrata,  nervous  system  of,  318 
Vertebra,  formation  of,  493,  543 
Vesicles,  adipose,  58 

pulmonary,  200 

seminal,  462,  561 
Vesiculie  seminales,  462 

formation  of,  561 
Vicarious    secretion,    non-existence   of, 

266 
Vicarious  menstruation,  nature  of,  266 
Villi,  of  intestine,  129 

absorption  by,  130 

of  chorion,  512 
Vision,  ganglia  of,  322,  323,  326,  373 

nerves  of,  386 
Vital  phenomena,  their  nature  and  pecu^ 

liarities,  22 
Vitellus,  447 
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Edited  by  ISAAC  HAYS,  M.  D., 

in  published  Quarterlv,  on  the  firM  ofJanuary,  April.  Jiilv,  and  October.  Each  number  contain* 
about  three  hiin<lred  larf^e  octavo  pa^s,  appropriately  iflu-'l rated,  wherever  necer•^ary.  It  ha^ 
now  been  issued  repiilarly  for  nearly  forty  years,  and  during  a  quarter  ofa  century'  it  hav  been 
under  the  control  of  the  present  editor.  Throufrhoul  ilii>*  Umt:  peruKJ,  it  has  maintained  its  po'>i- 
tion  in  the  highest  rank  of  medical  periodicuU  biith  at  home  and  abroad,  and  ha«  received  the 
otrdial  support  of  the  entire  ororessioii  in  this  country.  Aiuoiig^  the  Collaborators  will  \hs  found 
a  large  number  of  the  most  uiMinflrni>hed  names  of  the  profes>ion  in  every  section  of  the  United 
Slates,  rendering  the  department  ilevoted  to 

ORIOINAI^    COMMXTNICATIONS 

full  of  varied  and  important  matter,  of  great  interest  to  all  practitioners.* 

As  the  aim  of  the  Journal,  hotvever,  is  to  combine  the  advantages  pre.>ented  by  all  the  diflcrent 
varieties  of  periodicals,  in  its 

REVIEW    DEPARTMENT 

y»i\[  be  found  extended  and  impartial  reviews  of  all  important  new  works,  presenting  subjects 
of  oovelty  and  interest,  ti>gelher  with  very  numerous 

BIBLIOGRAPHICAL    NOTICES, 

including  nearly  all  the  medical  publications  of  the  day,  both  in  this  countrv  and  Great  Rriluin. 
with  a  choice  selection  of  the  more  impurlant  continental  works.     This  is  followed  by  the 

QUARTERLY  SUMMARY, 

being  a  very  full  and  complete  abstract,  methodically  arranged,  of  the 

IMPROVEMENTS  AND  DISCOVERIES  IN  THE  MEDICAL  SCIENCES. 

This  department  of  the  Journal,  so  important  to  the  practising  physician,  is  the  object  of 
especial  care  on  the  part  of  the  editor.  It  l^  cla>*sifled  ana  arranged  under  diflcrent  heads,  thu< 
facilitating  the  researches  of  the  reader  in  purMiit  of  particular  subjects,  and  will  be  louiid  ht 
present  a  very  full  and  accurate  digest  of  all  (^>ervaiions,  di>eoveries,  and  inventions  recoidi'd 
in  every  branch  of  medical  science.  The  very  extensive  arrangements  of  the  publisher^  aw 
such  as  to  afford  the  editor  complete  materials  for  this  purpose,  as  he  not  only  regularly  ref>ei\'et« 

ALL  THE  AMERICAN  MEDICAL  AND  SCIENTIFIC  PERIODICALS, 

but  also  twenty  or  thirty  of  the  more  important  Journals  issued  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the 
Continent,  thus  enabling  him  to  pre<*ent  in  a  convenient  compass  a  thf>roiigh  and  complete 
absti act  of  everything  interoting  or  important  to  the  phy^ician  occurring  in  any  part  of  ilk' 
civilized  world. 

An  evidence  of  the  success  which  has  attended  these  efforts  may  be  found  in  the  constant  and 
Meady  increase  in  the  subscription  list,  which  n-nders  it  advisable  for  gentlemen  de^iri^g  tbi* 
Journal,  to  make  known  their  wishes  at  an  early  day,  in  order  to  secure  a  year's  set  with  cer- 
tainty, the  publishers  having  frequently  been  unable  to  supply  copies  when  ordered  late  in  tbi* 
year!    To  their  old  subscribers,  many  of  whom  have  been  on  their  list  for  twenty  or  thirty 

^  The  sttenUoD  of  physicians  throughout  the  Union  Is  invited  to  the  pagee  of  the  Journal  ak  aironHnc.  I^r 
Its  Tery  extended  circulation,  a  moKt  eligible  means  fcir  presenting  their  views  to  the  pmfessloo.    All  cli 
borate  article!  and  original  luTestlgationf  accepted  and  ineerted  by  the  Editor  are  paki  for  by  the  i'uUiaiMn 
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years,  the  publi«hcrs  feel  that  do  promi»es  are  necessary;  but  thcMe  who  may  de»infiir  isc 
firat  time  to  sabstcribe.  can  rent  aMured  that  no  ezertioo  will  be  »pared  to  maioiaa  the  Jdotsa 
in  the  hi^h  po!*iti(m  which  it  ha*  occupied  for  8o  long  a  pertod. 

By  relercnce  to  the  termff,  it  will  be  seen  thai  in  addition  to  this  large  amoiml  ofva'aibJeiid 
practical  information  on  every  branch  of  medical  science,  the  ^ulMcriber,  by  payinr  la  tArmt 
becomeH  entitled,  without  further  charge,  to 

THE  MEDICAL  NEWS  AND  LIBRARY, 

a  monthly  periodical  of  thirty-two  laige  octavo  pages.  Its  **News  Depakthctit''  prttK-i 
the  current  information  of  the  day,  while  the  "Librart  Departxe2«t"  i»  devoted  tu  <x*4i-! 
works  on  various  branches  of  medicine.  Wiihin  a  few  years,  i*ubscriber»  have  thu'^  receiTti 
without  expense,  the  following  works  which  have  pasved  through  its  columns: — 

WATSON'S  LECTURES  ON  THE  PRACTICE  OF  PHYSIC ; 

BRODIE'S  CLINICAL  LECTURES  ON  SURGERY ; 

TODD  AND  BOWMAN'S  PHYSIOLOGICAL  ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  MA.V 
Ti4  pages,  with  numerous  wood-cuts.     (1^^  See  p.  17.) 

WEST'S  LECTURES  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  INFANCY  AND  CUILDHOOD; 

MALGAIGNE'S  OPERATIVE  SURGERY,  with  wood-cuts ; 

SIMON'S  LECTURES  ON  GENERAL  PATHOLOGY  ; 

BENNETT  ON  PULxMONARY  TUBERCULOSIS,  with  illustrations; 

WEST  ON  ULCERATION  OF  THE  OS  UTERI; 

BROWN  ON  SURGICAL  DISEASES  OF  FEMALES,  with  handsome  illu>tratic<i9.  ud 

WEST  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  WOMEN,  Part  I.  (see  p.  54;;  while  the  work  iipre^i 
appearing  in  its  pages  is 

PATHOLOGlCAIi  AND  PRACTICAI.  OBSERVATIONS 

ON  DISEASES   OF  THE  ALIMENTARY    CANAL- 

(E80PEAOU8,  8T0KACH,  C^CUM,  AHD  I1ITE8TIHE8. 

By  S.  O.  HABERSHOX,  M.  D., 

AnUtsnt  Phyridan  to  and  L«cturvr  on  Matvria  Medic*  and  Therapeutics  at  Ouj'a  IIo*pltaL  IiwwIm, 

With  Ulustratioiia  on  Wood, 
(of  which  a  more  detailed  account  will  be  found  on  p.  42.) 

It  will  be  »een  that  this  treatise  covers  the  whole  ground  of  afleciions  of  the  Dicvsitff  (>• 
gans,  which  furnish  so  verv  large  a  portion  of  the  daily  practice  of  the  phyAieian  TIk  autkr* 
position  in  Guy^s  Hospital,  and  the  fact  that  the  work  has  only  juk^i  appeared  io  LoiKice.p 
sufficient  guarantee  that  it  is  up  to  the  hour,  and  presents  the  mott  advanced  condition  of  tta 
department  of  medical  science,  while  its  thorough  practical  character  ia  manifested  hf  ik 
great  number  of  ca^eM  on  which  it  is  founded,  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  sixty  three  bcw 
uaretully  analyzed  in  all  their  details,  throughout  its  pages.  It  is,  therefore,  hoped  that  it  will 
be  found  to  fully  maintain  the  valuable  practical  character  of  the  works  heretofore  preieaudb 
subsicribers  through  this  medium. 

Commenced  in  the  News  for  January,  1858,  the  work  will  be  completed  by  Julr,  ISS 
Twenty  pages  (so  arranged  as  to  be  readily  detached  for  binding  on  completion)  willMaeniir 
be  devoted  to  it  in  every  number,  while  the  remainder  of  the  periodical  will  contain,  as  hn«l> 
fore,  a  choice  selection  of  important  clinical  reports,  together  with  topics  of  immediate  ialett^. 
domestic  and  foreign. 

It  will  thus  be  been  that  for  the  small  sum  of  FIVE  DOLLARS,  paid  in  advance  tbeK^ 
scribcr  will  obtain  a  Quarterly  and  a  Monthly  periodical,  ' 

EMBRACING  ABOUT  FIFTEEN  HUNDRED  LARGE  OCTAVO  PAGES. 

mailed  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  free  of  postage. 

These  very  favorable  terms  are  now  presented  by  the  publishers  with  the  view  of  lemonv 
all  ditHculties  and  objections  to  a  full  and  extended  circulation  of  the  Medical  Journal  to  ik 
office  of  every  member  of  the  profession  throughout  the  United  States.  The  rapid  exteosiosof 
mail  facilities,  will  now  place  the  numbers  Iwfore  subscribers  with  a  certainty  and  disnaicb  vc 
heretofore  attainable;  while  by  the  system  now  proposed,  every  subscriber  Ihroiwhout  l*r 
Union  is  placed  upon  an  equal  footing,  at  the  very  reasonable  price  oV  Fiv^  Dollars  for  two 
periodjcals,  without  further  expense. 

Those  subscril>ers  who  do  not  pay  in  advance  will  bear  in  mind  that  their  siibscripiioB  of  Five 
Dollars  will  entitle  them  to  the  Journal  only,  without  the  News,  and  that  Ihey  wiU  be  at  Ik 
expense  of  their  own  postage  on  the  receipt  of  each  number.  The  advaaiage  of  a  remittiDR 
when  ordering  the  Journal  will  be  thus  apparent. 

As  the  Mecfical  News  and  Library  is  in  no  ca«e  sent  without  advance  navment  iiAsulMmW* 
will  always  receive  it  free  of  postage.  *    '  '  nsmuamznac^ 

It  should  also  l)e  Iwrne  in  mind  that  the  publishers  will  now  take  the  ri*k  of  remittaBC» 
by  mail,  only  requiring,  in  cases  of  loss,  a  certificate  from  the  subscriber'a  PoAtmasier  that  the 
money  was  duly  mailed  and  forwarded.  * 

Funds  at  par  at  the  subscriber's  place  of  residence  received  in  payment  of  subacriptMW 


MEDICAL  AND   SCIENTIFIC   PUBLICATIONS. 

NEW  AND  ENLABQED  EDITION— Now  Beady  (1858). 


MEDICAL  LEXICON; 

A  DICTIONARY  OF  MEDICAL  SCIENCE, 

CONTAINING 

A  Concise  Explanation  of  tlie  Tarions  Snbjeeto  and  Termi  of 

ANATOMV,  PHYSIOLOGY,  PATH0L0(;Y,  HYGIENE,  THERAPEUTICS,  PHARMA- 
COLOGY, PHARMACY,  SURGERY,  OBSTETRICS,  MEDICAL  JURIS- 
PRUDENCE, DENTISTRY,  dec, 

NOTICES  OF  CLIMATE  AND  OF  MINERAL  WATERS; 

FORMULA  FOR  OFFICINAL.  EMPIRICAL.  AND  DIETETIC  PREPARATIONS.  ETC. 

V/ITH  FRENCH  AND  OTHER  SYNONYMES. 

By  ROBLEV  DUNGLISON,  M.  D., 

Profesiior  of  InsUtuten  of  Medicine  in  the  JefTeraon  MttUail  College,  PLi]Hdelpbi&. 

Fifteenth  Edition,  Revised  and  very  greatly  Enlarged. 

In  one  vtry  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume^  of  90*2  douhlf-eolumued  pages^  in  small  type; 

strongly  bound  in  le-atherj  with  raised  bands.    Price  $4. 

Especial  care  hai»  been  devoted  in  the  preparation  of  thin  edition  to  render  it  in  every  respect 
worthy  a  continuance  of  the  very  remarkable  favor  which  it  has  hitherto  enjoyed.  The  rapid 
.^ale  of  FiFTEBM  large  editions,  and  the  coni<tanlly  increat^ing  demand,  i<>how  that  it  is  regarded 
hy  the  profeK»>ion  as  the  »tandard  authority.  Stimulated  by  this  Tact,  the  author  has  endeavored 
ill  the  present  revision  to  introduce  whatever  might  be  necessary  *Mo  make  it  a  xatiolacfory 
u-id  desirable — if  not  indispensable — lexicon,  in  which  the  j^'tudent  may  search  without  dif^ap- 
|K»intment  for  every  term  that  has  been  legitimated  in  ihe  nomenclature  of  the  ^«cien(■e  "  To 
accomplish  this,  large  additions  have  been  found  requisite,  and  the  extent  of  the  author's  labors 
may  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that  about  Six  Phottsand  subjects  and  terms  have  been  intro- 
duced throughout,  rendering  the  whole  number  of  detinitions  about  Sixty  Thousand,  to  ac- 
commodate which,  the  number  of  pages  has  been  increased  by  nearly  a  hundred,  not  withstand- 
ing  an  enlargement  in  the  size  of  the  page.  The  medical  press,  both  in  this  country  and  in 
England,  has  pronounced  the  work  indispensable  to  all  medical  c>tudent8  and  practitioners,  and 
tne  present  improved  edition  will  not  lose  that  enviable  reputation. 

The  publishers  have  endeavored  to  render  the  mechanical  execution  worthy  of  a  volume  of 
Mich  universal  use  in  daily  reference.  The  greatest  care  has  been  exercised  to  obtain  the  typo- 
frraphical  accuracy  so  necessary  in  a  work  of  the  kind.  By  the  small  but  exceedingly  clear 
type  employed,  an  immen^^e  amount  of  matter  is  condensed  m  its  thousand  ample  pages,  while 
the  binding  will  l>c  found  strong  and  durable.  With  all  the>e  improvement^  and  eiilargcments, 
the  price  has  been  kept  at  the  former  very  moderate  rate,  placing  it  within  the  reach  of  all. 


This  work,  the  Appearance  of  the  fifteenth  edition  We  need  only  my,  that  the  additk>n  of  6,000  new 

of  which  it  haH  beconio  our  duty  and  pleafiurc  to  an-  temm,  with  their  accompany inir  detinitionft,  may  be 

nounce.  in  p«>rhnp<«  the  m<»8t  ftiipendoiiH  monament  saiil  to  constitute  a  new  wori(  hy  itself.    We  have  ex- 

of  labor  and  erudition  in  medical  literature.    One  amined  the  Dictionary  attentively,  and  are  moMthnppy 

would  hardly  ffuppo«e  after  conxtant  Uf*«  of  the  pre-  t»>  pronounce  it  unrivalled  of  itH  kind.   The  erudition 

cetlln^  eilitiim^  where  we  have  never  failed  to  find  a  di.oplaveid,  and  the  extraordinary  industry  which  must 

sufficiently  full  explanation  of  every  me<Iical  term,  have  f*een  demanded,  in  it^  preparation  and  pcrfe<y 

that  in  this  edition  ^^ttbtmt  six  thoiuand  suhjf.cOtand  tion,  redound  to  the  lai>tinK  credit  of  its  author,  and 

ttrm*  have  itttn  atMnl."  with  a  careful  revision  and  have  furnished  us  with  a  volume  indispensable  at  the 

oorreetion  of  the  entire  work.    It  is  only  neccMary  to  present  day,  to  all  who  would  find  themselves  au  n»> 

announce  the  advent  of  this  edition  to  make  it  occupy  vtan  with  the  highest  standards  of  medical  infbrm^ 

the  place  of  the  preccdin;;  one  on  the  tabic  of  every  tion.— limton  Meil.  and  JSttrg.  Journal,  Dec.  31, 1857. 
mediml  man,  as  it  is  without  doubt  the  best  and  most 

comprehensive  work  of  the  kind  which  has  ever  ap- '  Good  lexicon*  and  encyclopedic  works  generally,  are 

fM'aned. — Huffulo  Mfd.  Journ.t  Jan.  1K58.  the  mo!>t  labor-saving  contrivances  which  literary  men 

_«           .  ,                        i   *     ..     *             ...,,.  enjoy:  and  the  lahnr  which  is  roquinnl  to  produce 

The  work  is  a  monument  of  patient  rest-arch,  skilful  ti.J^  ,„  the  perfect  manner  of  this  example  is  some- 

jiidgment.  and  vast  pl.y».ii»l  la»K.r,  that  will  p..n«In-  ti.jn    jippaUing  to  contemplate.    The  author  telhi  ns 

ate  the  name  of  the  author  more  efTettually  than  any  ,„  ^j,  ^^eface  that  he  has  added  about  six  thouMBd 

pf^sible  device  of  Ktone  or  metnl     Dr.  Dunglison  de- ,  ^^^^  ,„d  guj,jects  to  this  edition,  which,  befbte,  w« 

serves  the  thanks  not  only  of  the  American  pn.fc->^ion.  considered  univernally  as  the  best  work  of  the  kind  Ib 

but  of  the  whole  ni.HHcul  world.-.>orfA  Am.  Midico-  ^^y  languaj^j.-AWtfiin'*  Joama/,  March,  1858. 
Crtir.  /rcri^to,  Jau.  IS.ip.                                                      i 

A  u   II    1  fxi  ^t  w  4*        i     .   1  ^    *i-  *    '      A  ^^iT  perfect  work  of  the  kind,  undoubtedly  tte 

A  Medical  Dictionary  better  adapto-I  for  the  wan U  ,  mostperfectinlheEngll»h  laiiguage.-ifed.aiH* 

or  the  profession  than  any  c>ther  with  which  we  are     Repoher  Jan  1858 

ac<iualnted,  and  of  a  character  which  plac4-s  it  far         '~      * 

ahoTe  eomptuison  and  competition. — American  Jtmr-       The  most  complete  authority  on  theral^iaet  lo 

nalqfthe  Medical  Sciences,  Jan.  1858.  found  in  any  language.— Ta.  Med.  Joumalf  Vabw  II 


BLANCHARD   AND  LEA'S 


New  and  Improred  Editkm— Just  Iwoed. 

AN  ANALYTICAL  COMPENDIUM 

OF  THE  VARIOUS  BRANCHES  OF  MEDICAL  SCIENCE. 

£at  X\\t  Vkw  anb  (Ejcamination  of  Btnbmto. 

BY  JOHN  NEILL,  M.  D, 

tmOBOR  TO  THE  PX5ICSTLVA1IIA  HOIPITAL,  XTC, 

FRANCIS  GURNeV  SMITH,  M.  D., 

PKOFKSSOm  OF  IHBTITITTKS  OF  MKDICINX  IX  THK  PKXNBTLVAMIA  MXDICAL  COLLXOX,  ITC. 

A  NEW  EDITION,  REVISED  AND  IMPROVED. 

With  Thrrc  Bnndrfd  and  SeTenty-feor  IllmtntloBi. 

In  ons  very  large  and  handsome  royal  l2mo,  volume  of  nearly  1000  pagee,  etramgiy  houmd  ts 

leather^  with  raised  hands.    $3. 


This  work  presents  n 
complete  and  systematic 
outline  of  the  whole  range 
of  medical  science,  di- 
vided under  the  headings 
of  Anatomy,  Physiolo- 
OY,  Surgery,  Midwife- 
ry, Chemistry,  Mate- 
ria Mediga  and  The- 
rapeutics, and  Prac- 
tice OP  Medicine. — 
Each  portion  is  thorough- 
ly and  appropriately  il- 
lustrated, rendering  the 
volume  one  of  the  cheap- 
est as  yet  placed  before 
the  profession. 


/,^r  - 


Lattral  Ojuraiion  of  Lithotomy. 


The  very  flat terinfr  reception  which  ha^  been  accorded  to  thi!«  work,  and  the  high  e^itmate 
plH'^d  upon  it  by  the  pr(>re>Hion,  as  evinced  by  tlie  con>tant  and  increa^ing^  demand  which  hi« 
rapidly  exhausted  two  large  editioni*,  have  Mimiilated  the  aiifhon«  to  render  the  volunif  in  v* 
present  revision  more  worihy  of  the  ffticce^ti  which  ha^  attended  it.  It  ha»  aceordi^y  been 
thoroughly  examined,  and  >uch  errors  a;*  had  on  former  occasions  escaped  observation  have  hero 
corrected,  and  whatever  additions  were  necessary  to  maintain  ii  on  a  level  with  the  advance  ol 
science  have  been  introduced  The  extended  serie**  of  iliu^^trations  ha^  been  Mill  further  in* 
creased  and  much  improved,  while,  by  a  slight  enlargement  of  the  page,  these  various  additiuo^ 
have  been  incorporated  without  increasing  the  bulk  of  the  volume. 

The  work  is  therefore  ag^iin  presented  as  eminently  worthy  of  the  favor  with  which  it  bt» 
hitherto  been  received  As  a  book  for  daily  reference  by  the  Miident  reqiiirinir  a  guide  lo  h» 
more  elaborate  text-books,  as  a  manual  for  preceptors  desiring  to  stimulate  their  students  br 
frequent  and  accurate  examination,  or  a><  a  source  from  which  the  practitioners  of  older  di'e 
may  easily  and  cheapiv  acquire  a  kuowle<1se  of  the  changes  and  improvement  in  prultf^^ilnAl 
science,  its  reputation  is  permanently  established. 


The  Compend  of  Drs.  NHll  und  Smith  in  inmmpfiru 
bty  tbo  mmit  Tiilunble  work  of  \X^  eln»8  ever  publisbcd 
in  this  country.  Attempts  have  been  mnde  in  Tariou> 
quarters  to  «quceze  Anatomy,  Pbymoloiry.  Surgery,  thi- 
Practice  of  .Medicine,  <')bstetricii,' Materia  Medica,  and 
Cliemistry  into  a  single  manual;  but  the  operation 
hafl  signally  failed  in  the  hando  of  all  up  to  the  advent 
of*  Neill  and  Smith's"  rolume.  which  is  quite  a  mira- 
He  of  success.  The  outlines  of  the  whole  are  admirably 
drawn  and  illustrated,  and  the  authors  are  eminently 
entitled  to  the  irrateful  conKlderation  of  the  student 
of  every  olasa.->-iV.  O.  Mfd.  and  Surg.  Joum.^  May.  1850. 

This  popular  fkrorlte  with  the  student  is  so  well 
Icnown  that  it  rcqulros  no  more  at  the  hands  of  a 
medical  editor  than  the  annunciation  of  a  new  and 
improTetl  edition.  There  is  no  sort  of  comparison  be- 
tween this  worlc  and  any  other  on  a  similar  plan,  and 
fur  a  similar  ohiect.— JVTuApttfe  Jvurnal  o/  Jicdicine, 
tJept.1856.  I 


There  are  but  few  students  or  praciltioners  of  medt- 
cine  unacquainted  with  the  former  editions  of  liils 
unassuming  though  hlizhly  iostmctlve  work.  Tbt 
whole  8ci(>nce  of  medicine  appears  to  have  been  riArd, 
as  the  {roId-beariuK  sands  of  EI  Dorado,  and  the  pi» 
cious  facts  treasured  up  in  this  little  volnme.  A  can* 
plete  portable  library  so  condensMl  that  the  student 
may  make  it  his  constant  pocket  compu^on.—  NWrra 
Lancft^  May,  ISfiflw 

To  compress  the  whole  srlence  of  medirioc  {■  I'M' 
than  1,000  paces  is  an  Impossibilfrj.  but  we  think  that 
the  book  before  us  approaches  as  near  to  it  as  is  posri- 
ble.  Altogether,  it  ii>  the  best  of  its  claas.  and  haiiinet 
with  a  d(>serred  success.  As  an  elementary  text*book 
for  students,  it  has  been  useful,  and  will  emBtinnc  is 
be  employed  in  the  examination  of  |w1vat«  rlaiM^ 
whilst  it  will  often  Vie  referred  to  by  the  eountiy  pn» 
titioner.— Ta.  Med.  Jouma!,  May.  1866b 


MEDICAL   AND  SCIENTIFIC    PUBLICATIONS. 
KEW  ABU  KirCH  raLABOKD  BDITim-aut  Iwud.) 

A  MANUAL  OF  EXAMOATIONS 


ANATOMY,  PHYSIOLOGY,  SIHIGERY.  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE. 
CHEMISTRY,  OBSTETRICS,  MATERIA  MEDICA,  PHAR- 
MACY, AND  THERAPEUTICS: 

TO  WHICH  IS  ADDED  A  UEDZCAI.  FOBHTTLABY. 

BY  J.  L.  LUDLOW,  M.  D. 
A  new  ISdIttiin.  thnron^lily  modlfled,  mnd  greatly  extended  and  eularf^d. 

With  thKt  handftd  and  «Tenlf  wood  tn>rarlngt, 


Th>-  preii  popularii]'  which  iJii*  Tolume  ha*  alway*  anjoml,  lu»  i>(imula<ed  ihe  iiulhiir  in 
hi*  roviHKNi  tu  render  it  in  every  rvppecl  worllir  <•(  'he  iKmAdunte  uf  Ihe  pruli-Miiun,  {tivjnft  ri-" 
l»  (be  delay  wiiich  hai>  i-aiimnl  il  li>  renwia  <ral  of  prinl  fur  h)  ling  a  tirau  Ereir  ^iniiin  hw 
bevn  Midiiliiu«ly  eKuinmeil,  and  ihe  mofl  leceat  oh^rvationii  anil  Inve'tigatKiai'  inlnxJiii'ed, 


ri'Hmd  iif  the  miwt  impnieel  cuariiliiia  of  in — 

i»  been  revriiien.  and  eniire  rectiun*  un  Pbyaiulngy  and  Organje  Cbrminlri- 

'liili;  a  ver)-  coinplele  wrieK  uf  itluKlrationii  bar  hmn  JiiiriHtiicud.e'ncidalins 
•uch  ••Kj-iani.-i:  appeared  iieceni'nry  nr  de-irah1e.  NulwiihiliindiH;  an  en- 
ire,  ihew  impriivemenlH  have  increaKeil  the  i-iie  of  ibe  volume  lu  over  ei^l 
wiib  ilie  Rieally  iiiipnive<l  Bivie  of  niechiiniiiil  exeeulion,  it  may  in  aliuwi 
^rJeil  raihcr  a"  a  new  wiirk  ibnn  a  new  editiitn. 

'oflhe  viilume  in  the  Turin  cilcgtieHtion  and  aniwer  render!>  il  eAipeclally  luil- 
caininalion  uT  ttudentr,  and  fur  ihoM  preparing-  Cot  gradualiun. 


H  A>r  whlfb  II  ti  iDtuDdcd,  tta  do  nut '  Chajkilm  Itol. 


•lix^aJ  wlib  Ml  >^l>;  lb 
Tht  lllualnll 

■■  kind  ttf  hfin  wlU  prubabtr  dr 


8  BLANCHARD   AND   LEA'S 

Nev  and  Enlarged  Edition — Just  Ismed. 

A  DICTIONARY  OF  TERMS  USED  IN  MEDICINE, 

AND  THE  COLLATERAL    SCIENCES. 
BY  RICHARD  D.  IIOBLYN. 

A  NEW  AMERICAN  FROM  THE  LAST  LONDON  EDITION. 
Baviied,  witli  namarana  Additioiu, 
BY  ISAAC  HAYS.  M.  D., 

In  one  large  rngal  ISrno.  vollnHtof^2  tloselyprinlrd  doHUi-eoiumH  fagttJtaliir.V,:!. 
r  ihf  uliirri  iir  Ibotiulhor  andtNlilnr  ha*  liern  lu  prudurv  ■  work  *hict.  ru 


_..  ,  ■  porlKbJcBml  convcDJonl  I'nrm   vliuuld  picrent  iL 

Mioa  m|iii<ite  tn  ihB  iiicdHwl  i<lu(l«)t  onil  ■H'llinury  ecieatiliU'  rcaitvr.  All  cbwlerr  ir 
lii!Cii  carrfulljr  kxHihIi-iI.  anil  if  will  he  foiiiiil  u  nimpletP  and  raincive  manual  ol'  dedoi 
bmfyinK  llu!  lerm«  i'ni|ilrtyf<r ' '■  ' '  '•   -"'■■'   -'- '"- '- 


Uifliln.lhi;:wilJ> 


■nUljiBltfdlu  ._ _. 

Tfc*  aiklltlom  hr  tlr.  Elan  _. 
MirTr  tlim<  I-  n'<t  a  i^nil*  lau 
Ntfnla!  In  ^wry  livlaure  whi 


Willi  wlilrb  we  hi 
Itn  rrc^lon  fmm 

HI  liiiT*  Ui  be  n-ar 
Jti  fliul  rhat  Dr.  Iian  bu  ik 
timirvbrl.fnTi'ru]  ami  Inl 
Urtlonarr  ha*  t)jU4  iHtrnmp  r, 
nwliral  hnllim  fa  tkli  nnint 


•mall  bill  olEur  lype.  ihe 
'  iiul.lbibi 

llwfUIUI 


lanfeil  ami  aJuirloil  tlmn  th*  hi*  btarin 
llUc  It  In  v<t  FDroDi>«rHl  w«h  Ibr  al 
of  a  IV'PHM  am,  bul  it  roBtalni  all  Ital 


Hlljr  nvln]  ami  nrr-l 


•    jvl  iMse  (iHiugh  t.i  niaka  a  MpartabIa  i 

.    tbaUbTujrof  a|.hfpicUB.— HUnlm 

lluU]'n-ii  IN'HIniiary  han  Iodjc  bm  a 


WILSON'S  DI88ECT0B— Hew  Edition,  just  isflned. 

THE  DISSECTOR'S  MANUAL 

OF  PKACTICAL  AND  SURGICAL  ANATOMY. 

BY  ERASMUS  WILSON,  F.  B.  ?., 


Third imcririii  (naW 

litl  and  Brritfd  Lti- 

lioD  EdilioD. 

144  EagisTiiLgi  oD  WwL 

WILLIAM  HUKT.MJ. 


ti   in  eileni   and  eiv.ii  v 

ctianc'et.     Itv  ilir  •» - 

Fmulier  lypv.  IIh->«  ail'!;' 

*ii  avi-t'inRiiidptiHl  W"r- 

MrrcpuiidiiiE   ••nlBrGrnwiit    'ii 

■  -iJ  price  III'  Ihi:  voIiiim.  a»-< 

VR-^t^u.  fullr  v-onby  j 

- ,-^^**^*wrw«K^Tw;>*n^ 


MEDICAL   ANT)   SCIENTIFIC   PUBLICATIONS.  » 

A  HB^  AKBRICAN  D  IBS  BCTOR— (Just  lUned). 

THE  PRACTICE.  ANATOMIST; 

■:  STUDENT'S   aUIDE   IN  THE   DISSECTING-ROOM. 
BY  J.  M.  ALLKN.  M.  D., 

Law  ProfeHOi  of  Auinmy  in  ths  PciiDiylvunia  Mnliciil  Cnlttga. 

mUb  266  Illiutiatitns. 

Ih  ohi  large  ami  etry  haHdnnu  royal  12ino.  •■oliimi  of  ti32  piw*»>  Itaikrr,  92  23. 


The  vcr>'  \»rge  nomher  ordthniite  illuKtn- 

rc-ndt 

T  ihc  verbal  clclait- 

Tkab<.iind.>,T.erve>lg 

.h..winit  Ihe  aiucle 

■n.U 

vhere  and  how  to  1 

ocilc  for  II,  white  Ihe 

l"i'B 

iitlior  af  a  leacher  of 

.n.y.  I.a,  given  him 

aramiliBntywLihlha 

«  of  .UililMtf.  and 

bao  >h<>wn  biiD  the 

heMnii>de*<>robvialii>|i 

niliii 

»  wbirh  presenl  itai 

smseivr-  in  )be  pn>- 

grrp* 

•>rdi»m.-nion.    At 

a.i«piedlolheco<in« 

irnm. 

ie<lint>urn>llegi?«,i 

pie  p. 

urlirnl  din-diono  ami  inslructicinB,  in  ail- 

!litmi 

1  lo  the  ■Dalumieal 

1\>K.  pa-^t^  rJai 

Blleii 

1  ion  of  leacherK  uid  vludent*. 

„  ^ 

.n«t.  l/wdl  aJnM"! 

"".•'■inijofpcankal 

my-.V.  i:  Jiwr-  ^.KWW-r. 

tlilnkltadDlnUraii 

xlwlfnl  In  prowDltn 

(•Hmvlk-B*.    Itafllu- 

i.i>.rrKm.-r.llyi»ur 

•Ul^drawaandhliAIr 

IMful 

rank  ■>««  tha  bat 

ffiiMti 

in  Ihr  BIiulj  of  pr» 

^«. 

SXE*""-' 

-.V.  tr  JW.  «•<<  &av 

We 

an  cmitir  r"™-"!  ' 

.Itb  Pmf  All«l>  IHtl* 

VrhaadgJiHirnfiy 
ularlj  ranenl  In  l-n 

IDarrinul.ahnbunon 

Ktlral  Anatnnj.  Ibr  Ml 

ab.i.;l»r.poruU-'tb« 

?S''b«tai.«lor       »«l» 

SPECIAL  ANATOMY  AND  HISTOLOGY. 


SigM  iiD  Emprabib  Sbititn. 

Mo„™„rf  ;»£■..., 
With  more  thu  300  beaQtifnl  Illiutratloai. 

Erlra  Ctoti,  5fl. 

Thi«  work  has  so  long  wpiipicd  ihe  po«iiion  nl 
■  i-iundard  Icxr-bonk  and  work  iif  relercnre  anioti); 
anaIomii>tn,  (hat  llic  prereni  ediiion,  t'liily  rvvi^nl 
■□d  Iborougblv  lirouj^hl  up  by  ihe  aiirhor  hh«»rMy 
before  hii  dealh,  canuol  full  lu  niainiaiii  ilE  dixlin- 
giiinbuil  repulalioa. 


MEDICAL  AND  SCIENTIFIC    PI/BL  IC  A  TIO  Kb. 
BUITH  ASH  HOBZTEB'B  ANATOUICAIi  ATZtAS. 


AKATOMICAL  ATLAS, 

lLI.USTn.«lVE  OF  THE  SIRUCIURE 
OF  THE  HUJIAS  BOUT. 


■HUf  Ampulla  </ii.  Bar. 

Bi-  HENRY  n.  SMtTtr,  M.  D  . 

WM.  E.  IIOIINEB,  M.n., 
With  kboat  Blx  Hnndrsd  and  Fifty  «xqiiitit«  IUiutr»tioni  on  Wood. 


The  ifitu  ailvaniafW"  | 
engraving    fur   nciemific 


]   hj- 


wiih  the  Bone"  «iii)  Lieomenli',  it  rulluw< 
thu  Muscular  and  IX-nnoid  Sy-tem^  111 
ganf  ot  Dli^'Ii'"!  bikI  Gencraiiim.  Re>pi 
and  Circulation,  vntl  cimduilox  with  Ihr 

reparale  otRsn  and  purli 


ind  neparalely  beliire 
the  eyeol  ilic  stit<lrnt,'hul  be  it  al^a  pro-pnied 
wilh  Ills  reriiUn  of  lb?  recrni  micriipcrmiral 
IdTesii^tinna  iiilo  Ihe  miniiie  anaioniv  of  the 
TariuiiKtinrueA;  while  (be  plan  adoplnl,  ([ivinic 
the  pjaie  and  refpirnees  on  ihc  i-ame  pa(w,  vn- 

<if  Ihe  objerta,  b]'  aroiJins  the  Hnniiyaniv  and 
intern tpt ion  ol'  iiiming  backward:-  and  fur- 
tnirdM.  A*  a  ipcrimen  orarl,  nothing  Knper-  — 
to  ii  has  yet  been  pnidiiced,  — ■--'    ■■ 

—  "--  --p  rearh  of  every  member  of 


.    Toe, 


n'fy  p 


Hip  |>tan  of  thli  Allsn  l>  iilmJnlil*,  una  !!• 
Homnlprriort'iaiiytlilnE  Dfthc  kiod  lirlcirF|>ul 

we  Rfrard  Itn  pablknlkm  ■*  ttie  jrm1n<t  Uhh 
eooM  br  mnlmvl  nn  Ihf  •ludiDl  of  immnnij'. 
b*  diiull]-  TaluiUo  ta  Ihi  pixctllk'iHT,  bj  nObnllnK 


MEDICAL   AN'ATOMY, 

IE  Ihp  Form.  Slrurtiire,  and  Pu^ilion  ol  the  IiilFmnl  Oi^bik  in  Heallh  and  Dirt 


BLANCHARD   AND    LEA'S 

A  UBBAKY  ON  HUMAIT   AHATOMT. 


HUMAN  ANATOMY. 


BY  JONES  QUAIN,  M.  D. 


RICHARD  QUAIN,  M.  D  , 


WM,  SHARfEV,  M.  D  ,  F.  R.  S 


rieip  ofikr  Ltft  A'ouj 


Jfiist  Smtcitan,  from  tf)(  JiEtl)  lonlioii  £Iiition. 
EriTBD  Br  JOSEPH  LEIDY.  M.D.. 


tfimlAL  ftudy^bj  »1wiDs  bsfnre  thp  utmlent  enrv  d(H 
IwUmit  of  kin  r>4en«,  with  ■  t  kw  to  thr  TTluiw  Im 

PMUIMOB  Intmnmn.thit  noow  vluiiniiknithliwort 

Iht  Mflcctlng  or  nnJrrTnIulng  mnjr  ImporUst  iMrll- 

AuMt  and  whrthnr  Ihn  Mtu  of  hb  mind  loil  blm  In 

lnK7,  ha  will  flud  hiTT  ■  wnrk  >t  anew  n  mmprehm- 

nn  lb*  niH  hind,  and  tn^JanlT;  Dn  thr  otb-:r,—ManlMf 
Jatmut  ami  Stlratiiecl  <if  Uit  Ut<l.Scictita. 


>mplal«  Troatbv  nn 
IgH. — Edinhur^  Jifn 


CABFENTEB'S  MANUAI.  OF  FH7SI0IX3OT. 


ELEMENTS 

physiology: 

HVSiqLOGICAL  KNhTOMV. 


MEDICAL  AND  SCIENTIFIC  PUBLICATIONS. 

J'lWt  ISKMd. 

HTJM^Isr   HISTOLOaY, 


DESCRIPTITE  ANATOMY,  PHYSIOLOGY,  AND  FATUOLOGY. 

WITH  FOUR  KDNSBED  AIlS  THIBTT-EJGKT  II.I.USTBATIDN8  ON  WOOD. 

BY  E.  R  PBASLEK,  M.  D., 

PtoHiwor  Df  FhJ'ilalaHT  ud  PaUwIoc;  la  th<  Svw  Yurk  Hollnl  Colligi,  cto. 


II  nahnvH  ■  lihntr;  upon  thr  lopiFi  ilimwnl  wllb  a 
Untie  (lul  kjBM  mluit  UiD  tiirlirr  iiKl  Ivirwr  di'hI  An 
Uht  adnnt^n.  liT  »  mnM  lah*  oifHnikH,  rtrrtUilu 
of  IMI  iralH  !■  lb*  irtir  nmie  slilch  H  «■>«»*<,  [>  witfi 
gnat  iiliill  nira)4T*>*-l  Into  u  nwni  nl^lla*  ut  but  lltl 


. „,     fefnly 

■iirj  ■atkheloiilT  Kl  (M<b.  TtanHRmtfDpffflliiilmiKhn 
of  pnKllrxl  nKlklii*  in  tliB<  lliiki'd  li^Uirr,  ■nl  vhl 
otabllnhlne  am]  llnMntlDRriirh  «h«-.  an  Inttrvor-^  lu 
*  tuirnionbiu!! nhuln  Wa nuiinrnil  Ihrwork  to  MuiJcnla 
■■d  pfanlnUn*  mnvrallT^AuiArrlb  JOHm.-/  Jlrdkliie  ami 
Ourperf.  Dk  |iU7. 

Tt  fhr  f prpVFva  our  f ipaelalLoD.  WencTerroiiiTlTeil  th 
poailbilltjrurnimpnMlnKKiniiirliiiJiiabliliilbiDKUaiiln 
uroiopart  a  (bnn.  Mfr  will  not  coiKuino  fpan  wllh  com 
■undatloni.  Wc  ncrlic  thin  Fnnlrll'Utlnn  In  pliyslubi^n 
uitDB  "nnt  wlih  nin  Uiinliii,  but  villi  anrntuMC  bvu 
lemu."  Wn  havr  alrruljr  |iiiM  it  tl»  pni'Ilnl  mupllmen 
of  uaklnr  almodaul  uh  of  it  lo  tha  pnparatlou  ot  dur  Itc 
turcM,  and  tlmt  of  iwnddiiH-DilinK  it'  fuHlnr  p*Tii«itl  nvt 

citcDd  to  uu^i^lM- JtaKjJtfi  JIfl.  Hiomlrr.  Jan.  1«A« 
tiDpi>rtuil  ^ut^'Ctd  vJilrh  It  tmU;  oT  all  tbat  l»  rnntaLnv 


ifufinBciiuriomiMiriDa.  ■Dave  luitv  Kiiien-ioeKrin  nn  -vtt  in.  lu 
/a  juluir  (liat  II  1«  an  bnuor  to  the  Anwiican  1  mpwUlAj  \nlurn«A  \iv  i.W«  i 
renjAm^ai  thai ona of  ItiiiDMibtniiliuuldhKiol  and  Surg.  Joumd, ttai.'VUA- 
Kt  tfc^Jt  Z<wk  JCal  and  £wy.  JMr,  Hai^ -U.  \ 


BLANCHARU   and   LEA'S 
KEW  FHTSIOLOGICAI.  TBXT-BOOK— (Nearly  Betdr). 

HUMAN    PHYSIOLOGY. 

DESIGNED  FOR  MEDICAL  STUDENTS. 

By  J.  C.  DALTON,  Jr.,  M.D., 

Vrlitcuat  Br  VbtfiolOfJ  ia  IIh  OslliKC  of  Pbjilrlini  ami  ^m^Hiu,  New  Tork. 

WITH  TWO  HUNCHED  Ain>  FIFTT  OBiaHfAl.  ILLITCTBATIOMt. 

Ill  oHi  ixquitiitlji  priHled  ottato  ivtumt. 


''^^T 


FrolcFlor  Dulloii'*  name 


\t  both  ■  Marher  ini]  ■ 


I  invesiipioT  (a  reader 

■MmiHary  more  than  a  f  imple  ■nnaun<-«m«nt  local]  ihe  allenttoa  of  (be  prulBr*ion  to  Ihiin- 
lume.  Hi"  object  has  been  lo  prewnt  tbr  principleeorihe  nboJe  fcience  in  tbeir  IWMt  a>p«cl>. 
and  in  a  rurm  ruil«J  to  (lie  waiil»  uT  iho  pitideni  emering  on  hie  course  or  >tudy,  ma  well  atot 
the  praotiliooor  who  desires  lo  keep  puce  with  ihe  aJvatice  of  fcience. 

The  value  of  ibe  wort  will  lie  found  enhanced  by  Ihe  complete  )«rie«  of  new  and  vory  bna- 
tiful  illusltationa  from  original  druwi«gii  by  the  author,  Riving  ihe  whole  ■  compteleumi  aal 
auttaorily  poFKoed  by  few  if  any  other  works  on  the  nubjeci.  In  every  point  of  mechaaicri 
Fxeeulion,  tbe  publi»her>  truel  lo  prei«nl  a  volume  Ibul  i,baU  be  crcdilable  lo  llie  ul*  a*  w«U  u 
lu  Ihe  science  of  the  country. 


THE  rSINflPlL  FORflS  OP 

THE  SKEIETON  AlfD  OF  THE  TEETK 

BY  PROFESSOR  R.  OWEN.    P.  R.  S.. 
aaiitfe  Stbtntu-su  btantifal  |Uii»lraliBni. 

/ii  out  himdmrne  ralaar,  T..jal  12mo.,  o/ftm  immdrmd  tmJ  thulm 
paga,  extra  etutk,  fl  25. 


MEDICAL  AND  SCIEKTIPIC  PUBLICATIONS. 
New  Biid  Bularffld  Bdltloa— Jnat  Iianed. 


Eigblh  EaUion, 

BeTited,  MwiiBed, 

»ni  EntirgeJ. 

IHQ  large  inil  hanilHiiDclj 

priDlcil  oclivo  Villa iu«. 


Humnn  Oiiim  «/ Eighth  Wtrk. 

HUMAN   PHYSIOLOGY. 

BY  ROBLET  DUNGUPON,  M.D.,LL.r., 

Mfvn  ol  InalitDIci  of  Msdicine  in  Ihg  UScttOB  Mcdiiml  C'>II<.'K«,  Pnilulclph 


iirk  fo 


righih  tppeara 


III  tbe  very  great  fvwat  wbicb  two  been  eiiended  to  il  by 
tlie  prorention.  The  wbole  con1ent>  huve  been  rrarrinfRHi. 
■iKl  111  H  greBi  ezlent  remodelled  ;  Ihe  inve*ligBiii>n«  wnich 
ul'  late  yeara  bave  been  ><>  numproui  uiid  i>i>  imporlani, 
have  been  careriilly  examined  and  incorporaled,  and  Ihe 
work  In  every  re^p^ct  ban  been  lir  itiglil  up  lo  a  level  with 
ihe  present  otaie  ol'  the  subject.     Tbeubjecl  ol'the  aiilhiir 


niiif   II 


with  Ihe  verialiiiy  o{  finding  whale 
(>r,  fully  pre>eiiird  in  all  iti'  anpecla 
tiua  faas  Ihe  aiilbur  beaiowed  nior 


bote  body  i>l'  phyi-iokigiral  Kcience. 
I  hey  ara  in  tea 


of  Ihe  Toluinei 


ovemenl  will  bn  funnd  in  Ihe  lypograpbic- 
le  volunies,  which,  in  lhi>  rexpect,  are  i>u- 

lylecmiiurH  A  lar^  nunilieroraddiliunal 
leen  inirmliioed,  and  the  «rie«  rfillUHira- 
eallv  modiKed  by  Ihe  fiilHlilulion  ufiiiBny 
ch  BS  were  not  deemed  »■(  in  factory'  By 
[if  the  pa^re,  tlif^e  very  coDniderable  addi- 


ea-in^Ib 


'ieldy. 


.  •ubJret.  an. 


pio  of  II  ie-1l^in|i  to  Ihr  lul 

valuable  Id  tbeiibTidoU>fck«1  h 

•pirit  nhlbhid  by  tba  writa 
UKOlrd  qumlloni.  Ill*  eitenrh 

hli  y%twt  rtui^r  hii^hT'lolft 
Ilibl*  iBd  altradila  mrki  In 
practitioner  and  jienmL  reiulvr 

pbjfloloiFlral  wIciKe.    A«  ■  tai 


■lurra  all  that  >af|, 
rtbutlcmi  tn  Hlmirc    | 

■rhHi   laT»ll>(ill 


p1«l«  Rp«rtni7  I'F  ttff\f  upon  the  nulijrt 


.  fudlltjr  and  tut 


d.  and  Surg.  Jvumai^ 


Id  BLANCHARD  AND  LEA'S 

THx  traDEart  xavual— h«v  xaum  aurt  iwudj. 

MANUAL   OF"pHYSIOL0GY. 

BY  WILLIAM  SENHODSE  KIRKES,  M.  D.. 

DHiioiutntnr  of  MoAU  ADilonj  at  SL  Bmrtlioloiiitw'i  Unqsital.  louiaa 

9  ntb  Smtiicitn,  {ront  tit  SEi'ili  >nb  lElttiJarti  Lonbon  £bitioii. 
With  nnmerona  additloiukl  Illiutiatioiia, 


TDyo/  \2iiiB.  volume  of  nrarljf  rix  kandrnl  fgf,Uallar,ii. 


Caimrf  EriiUium  o/lkt  ; 


Shod  rryiub  ^llu  Svivn  PCj. 


Is  work  through  hit  hand*,  the 


U-endi 

In  every  poinl  iif  nwubaniiBil  EXeenlion 
rditioni,  nad  at  Ihe  very  low  price  at  w 
and  cheape!')  vulumen  uefuro  Ihe  prufcHiuHi 

In  makiaa  thete  tmproi'caienl*,  care  haa  been  exerot*e 
lainidc  jl>  diMinclive  vbaraeicrisltc  of  prHi<enling  wilhin 

A  lew  nolicea  of  the  Ibtmer  ediliont  ere  appended. 

la  thd  prrwnt  nUtlnat  CI10  MnnnBl  dT  PlijuMog;  I  th'  prxij 
bat  bna  lirmulit  up  to  tlw  irtuiil  nmllUun  of  Uib  i  memory. 


endsavoretl  lomider  iracon 
■Ireraiiono  and  addiiioo*  a.'  k^  . 
opreMoC  iiive^li^liun  lias  rendered  de'inb. 
■hen  have  Mii^ht  lo  make  ii  auperiur  inf.HtHf 
ofleriHl,  it  will  be  luund  one  of  llie  br 


B  compasa  a  clear  aid  a 


•mil  m  Ufwrifillr  aUnlnrd. 
A  or  MM.  Kirkn  iml  I'txri  to 


nt  hamlbonluof  Ph^^Uii^  wa  | 


«De*  wbllHt  prvpBilQK  fbr  *k 


LDdnur  Ihenudvnt. — London  Meihn^  o 

ilitltaiid'tl'Miri  HBt-'Chintra, 
W<  cnotiHtnlloiulT  nwrnmrnd 
llindboDliDf  I'hrdDlogj.'' — Loji^ 


AN  ESSAY  TOWABDS  A  CORRECT  THEORY  OF  THE  NERVOLI3   SYSTEM     Br 
John  Harrison,  M.  D.     In  one  uwaro  volume,  L>.H3  p»«ei.    81  50.  «o4mi.     b. 


LECTdRES  ON  THE  niYSICAL  PHENOMENA  OF  HUMAN  BEINGS.     B>  Caaw 
Mattkiicci.    Ertiiud  \>-j  lo^nTHi.K  ¥i»,i.\»ii,  W-D.    la  one  neal  volume,  n>yat  lano.,  wM 


lllustraliuns,    E.x.tt& 
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How  Complat*. 
TH  E 

PHYSIOLOGICAL  ANATOMY  MD  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  MAN. 

BY  ROBERT  BENTLET  TODD,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  8., 

Pntatar  atnjiUlBfr  In  Klni'i  Oollvit,  LoodoD,  tc 

WILLIAU  BOWMAN,  F.K.S., 

ItaDDiulntor  of  AiutoiKf  Lb  Kloif*  CoUeg*,  Laodon. 


CompUlt  in  dim  varj  kamdaot 


Trnwmr  Smion  qfHummn  Sflun. 


Tbe  vorr  greal  delay  whicb  has  ocrumd  in  Ibe  completioo  of  thia  work  hai  ariaon  tVom  lb* 
piCMDIed,  lhu»  rendermg  Ihe  work  one  of  peculiar  vafus  and  au'horily.     B>-  Ih '■' -' 


II  fac: 


i  red  pari  loo  II  orihia  work,  >■  puliliFhed  in  Ihe"HKi>iOjtt.  Nkwii 
He  their  eopisa,  iT  icnmediate  applioaliun  be  mads.  Ii  will  ba 
I,  in  paper  coTen,  wjiti  cluita  backa. 

PaiTS  I.,  tl.,  III.  (pp.  35 10  SOS),  *i  SO. 

Pimr  tV.  (pp.  533  lo  end,  wilh  Tille,  Prefaoe,  CootenK,  &c.),  13  00. 

AIM, 

F*mT  IV.,  SiCTion  II.  (pp.  7S5  1u  end,  wilh  Tille,  Preface.  Conlenw,  Sec.),  SI  35. 


dml  t-Bd  prHtltir 


■  pTBwnt  part  (third)  niDBnrtbs  most  dlffleuU    anatnoila]  fhrli 

rliw  antl  lurfarf ,"  and  ,  pDr«Doil  tlirouEDoQl  the  work  l*BtTlet1/1n  aKordani 


amiaaDdlaf  tbc  prraant  work  t 


—DiMk  Quarttrl)  Jaunuil  <if  Xtdiail  &icncci. 

II  ka  hlKhlT  crrdltalil*  to  tbo  aDtlmi  ot  t)ili  work, 
■hat.  te  th>*]irla>hHi  o(  thaoc;  and  •paenUUH,  known 


'd  lo  its  fiiiKlJnDi!  phTaloioKigal 
and  or  othrrn,  an  tmirty  and  lu- 

«  wliK  aiulQiplral  beta.— TKHwlf 


HEDICAL  AND  SCIENTIFIC  PUBLICATIONS. 


PRINCIPLES  OF 

COMPARATIVE  PHYSIOLOGY. 

BY  WILLIAM  B.  CARPENTEB,  M.D..  F.R.S., 

Aottaor  or  "Huiiub  Pb^McfT,'  "Tka  Mlopup*  ami  lt<  Kertlstloai,"  *o. 


Tboroughly  bRH^ht  op  by  Ihe  talhor  to  (he  dale  ot  publtcaliun.  Ihi*  work  will  be  round  la 
iully  miinuin  iin  eialied  reputaliua  as  ■  complele  and  (rutlworlhy  gutdn  lu  all  parln  of  iia  in- 
Iricaie  and  inlereiiling  (ubjrcr.  The  aiudent  may  (iMrerure  rely  on  finding  in  il  a  lurid  eipoai- 
lion  of  Cumpararive  PhyHioltipy  in  il«  miHiI  receal  aaped,  trfaile  every  eflon  bat  been  made  lo 
render  tbe  mechanical  and  armiical  eieculion  of  the  volume  wonhy  of  it»  acienlific  ebanoler. 


Tbb  b«k  ibonld  not  ddIt  bg  nad  bnt  UwnngblJ 


dallj  to  tha  jaua^tT  cl 


>  CDirUallj  KHB' 

lannagi  to  nnrfif j  thrm  fcrth»  r«eplli>n  and  c»m- 
pr^nBihni  of  thaw  trothi'  whlrh  an  dall^  bslng  da- 
Taloped  In  pb^sLologj, — MfdiaiL  QmntJiar, 

WlthoDt  pntFndlng  Id  It,  It  !■  an  Encjelopnlla  of 

iTUthrlSnllccUoiiDtlliBadiiDndiUUiatThrii  l^b^ 
>rl«nn  hafl  noir  arrlTsd. — Dvbtin  Quarieriit  Jtmrnal  ^ 
IfaficoJ  &fclIA. 

A  tnjlT  mafTDlAwnt  work — lu  ttaelf  a  pvHtct  pbf' 
•Moflcal  Itud J,— AdXiuv'I  AMraCt. 

Thi>  wurt  Btandu  wUboot  Iti  tktlinr.    II  II  on  Ikw 


JOQ  a  phjihiloolrEt  at  war*  deeply  read  In  tba  labor* 
If  otbfn.  apablt  of  takhu  a  K^naial,  nitlcaU  and 
snprcjudlcfd  flaw  of  tfuwo  Tabon,  and  of  comblDlDf 
:fac  TiTifd,  htUronninni  natarlalf  at  hi*  dlnpoivl,!* 
u  tn  fcrm  an  hanDonlouii  wholo.     Wt  ^1  tbat  tUa 


to  bla  blgfa  tipntaUon.-Maf.  tam. 


A  MANUAX.  FOR  THE  MICROS  CO  PI!— (Lately  Pabllmbed) 

THE  MICROSCOPE  AND  ITS  REVELATIONS. 


THE  APPLICATIONS  OF  TDB  HICBOSCOFE  TO  CLINICAL  IBBIGIRE, 
BY  F.  GURNKY  SMITH,  M.  D  , 

Pn>(«i»r  cf  ]nf[itul»  of  Uollciiis  In  lb>  PinnP^lnDl*  McJka]  Cnlltg*.  Ac 

lLI.niTRATED  Hlta  FaDR  MCVDRED  JNII  THIRTT-rODB  KXIiVttTf  WooO  KnaRATIHM 

M  07U  large  and  vc*  haiidtvmt  oclava  voliimt  of  724  nwu.     Fria,  m  czfni  eCMA,  M;  h 
itHUhir,  «4  50. 


To  Iho  Mudrat  of  phvsiiili«ic«l  anil  miwe- 
pcnpic  FCiencr,  tb»  work  may  be  rcf«riU  H 
an  indii'pcnsdbiebindbaoli.  CommeBcinfWllk 
■  hisioryolihe  ini>lrnnient,  ll  pro«e«4i with M 
eliiborile  deKripCion  oT  til  Ibe  more  wefU  «d 
itriproTcJ  fornifioribe  microscope  ■■■!  pnMK 
employed,  and  iheir  comparalive  valim  ftt  it 
fercni  purpose*,  lo^lberwiih' 


UMOTI^} 


■U  lfa«  necevfary  niuiipulslions  Tor  lb*  prrpv*- 

lion  or  objeclB  of  rarioue  kind*.     Alter  ttM 

<r  proceed*  to  indicaie  wbal  hsH  been  ilone  by  ill 


the  m 


plan  a  aeries  or  obaplsrs  ii 


lonna  and  proluphyta,  and  larntinaTing  wiTh  the  verlrbrata.  thus  embodying  a  nnervl  view  rf 
he  microHi.ipic  ^•1^lll'lll^e  o(  all  urnniaed  beings.  Chapleri'  are  aico  deroled^lo  the  BIDM'*! 
kingdom,  and  lo  ihe  Bpplgcaiion*  of  Ihe  microscope  lo  geuliigy.     In  Ibe  Appendix.  Dr.  Soiiit 


in  Ibe 
bandfoiDBM  ni 


I  eandrn-t-d  bui  ihorough  sketch 
,^1  villi  juij  uiHHnortiK,  wiib  an  aceouni  of  Ibe  principaj  Dii(TroKfopeF*ms 
The  Tolume  Ihroiigboui  in  nforimeiy   iliiislraled:  and  is  printed  in 
liinning  one  of  Ibe  miwl  oredilable  sperimcns  of  an  as  yei  issuod  in 

The  preeminenl  mpulaiiiin  of  Dr.  Carpealer  as  a  pbf>.iolngut.  ■  micnwooplsl,  ami  i 
poJnlB  him  out  as  e-pecially  fined  lo  produce  a  wort  per ving  B»  en  inlroditclioo  for  lb« 
■nd  aa  a  rejerence  book  for  the  udTanoed  sludenl. 


AlllHiiigli  orlii, 


ided  as  a  •tricll;  I  •  nnnplTli  anil  sitlillinMT  csHarUciD  et  uibiiMi* 
•t  Sinllh  gli*  11  a    beU  brarlni  up<ni||tijr>MuR  >i>d  piactlral  ainP  Im 


MKDICAL  AND  SCIENTIFIC  PUBLICATIONS. 
A  UBBABY  OF  ZOO-CHEUXCAI>  aOXXirCE-(Jiut  iMued.) 


^M^2 


BItod  CtfUU  1^  Human  7t 


Drpwil  aj  TnpU  Pkoipkali,  in  rariiifllt, 


PHYSIOLOGICAL  CHEMISTRY. 

BY  PROFESSOR  C.  G.  LEHMANN. 
BL4TID  PROM  TBI  SicoND  EDITION  BT  GEORGE  E.  DAY,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  &a. 
Edited  bt  R.  E.  ROGERS,  M.  D., 

Fioftwsr  or  Chemlntry  Is  Uh  Madlcal  D(|MrUBMt  or  ttaa  UnlTsnl^  at  V«ibitItuiU,  fcr. 


Wita  ILLIIITBATK 


S  lELECTBC  FMK  FUIKl't    "AtLAS  OF  PhVHIOLOOICAL  CbEH] 

AND  AN  APPENDIX  OF  PLATES. 


Tbiagreal  work, 
of  ihe  principlHH  and  delui^  of  Z<io>;u 
rrnm  Profeiisor  Ruven  Kurb  ore  u  w 
To  Hueh  ■  work  nJililions  werw  deemeJ  superfliioii",  but  Mveral  ye«r«  having  elapwrf  brofeep 

hodyina-  numerou*  corrvciionf  biii]  addilion^  r«>ul1ing  [rom  Ihe  advance  ur  Ibe  •ciencv.  Thete 
bave  alJ  been  incorporaled  in  Ibe  leil  in  ih«ir  appropriale  plicen,  while  (he  Hubjeci*  hive  berii 
•■till  Tun  ber  elucidated  by  Ibe  insertion  orillunlrHlion*  from  ihe  Alias  of  Dr.  OiIoFuiike.  Wiib 
Ihe  view  of  aiipplying  Ine  sludent  wiib  Ibe  means  of  oonvBoienl  conpariina,  a  large  number 
uf  WD-id>cut»,  fruin  wuriu  on  kindred  tubjecK,  bave  aliio  been  added  in  the  form  of  an  Appendix 
uf  Plaie*. 

■he  rnnneclion  and  inlerdependence  ol'  ihe  varioui'  branchea  of  knowledtn;.  The  linen  of  ik- 
niarcation  have  gradually  dii-appeared,  and  ibe  tludenl  ol  phyaiology  can  nu  longer  CiHilIne  him- 
■•elf  to  Ibe  Kcalpei  and  ihe  microscope.     At  i  hi*  lime,  Ibererore,*  work  like  ihe  preienl  becumea 


Fh7(k>lcicislCtaa<i>liiIrj.-..liLJi<urfi<JJfef.5n(nw. 

Tha  pnvent  lolume*  belong  1o  the  iniall  clau  of 

BUdkal  llumurs  wbkcfa  nmpriiwi  elalnnU  norlli 

of  the  blgheel  older  oT  mtrll,-  Hmual  Mtd.  CKrt- 


aU  wboH  atodlva  or  proiBMkiiial 
MTtUtloni  of  Pbjrtiolaflt*]  Cha- 


mlatrr  at  onee  iBlereMjng  and  tapentlal,  thew  lolnaM 
vlLI  balndispcnfabls.     Hljthl*  aunpllmenWl  b;  Knro- 


lantooeierTbrancfaorUieiiibjfct  annhlchUtrea 
—SdimluTfk  MonMt  Jawnat  </ Mtdiad  Stinum. 
All  twchnm  miut  poHM  It,  and  aTerT  InlalllK 
phyildaB  ourbt  (a  (to  llkawiaa.— &«iA<ti>  Jbd.  a 
any.JMintal. 


MEDICAL,  AND  SCIEKTIFIC  PUBLIC  AXIOMS. 
THE  STUDE1TT8  KAKITAL  OF  CHSMISTBY. 

In  «B*  Urj»  roj»l  llmo.  toI. 

of  S!>S  p*g<>i 
wilhlglilluatntiODioo 
In  lutfaer,  tl  iO; 
sitn  elotb,  tl  3S. 

nt  Thtrmt-Mullipliir. 

ELEMENTARY  CHEMISTBY; 

THEOKETICAL   AND   PRACTICAL. 
BY  GEORGE  FOWNES,  F.E.8., 

IaU  Pntmor  oT  PncUeal  ClMmlitrj  Id  Dnlnrdtj  OiUifm  Ltcdan. 

Editkd.  with  Admtionj,  bt  ROBERT  BRIDGES,  M.D., 

PmhlKir  dT  CbHnMlT  In  Uu  PbllulatpllU  Colliga  oT  rbmimanj. 

K  Niin  fimtTftin  fum  r  latt  anb 
jaibfnl)  lanlwn  EbitUn. 


"I  Tka/ar  Diaina. 


fVqMnuwn  of  Orf/gt 


The  complelen«»*  wilb  which  all  ihe  divislooa  or  the  aubiect,  ChernicaJ  Phyaios  laorgaaic 
CbemiMry  and  Oi^nic  ChemiMry  are  hi  furih,  in  boih  their  principle*  Bnd  deiails;  ibe  oleai^ 

bolh  «ti>(leDls  ud  praciii loners.  Printed  on  a  amalt  bui  eicsedltigly  clear  type,  ii  coniaina  (he 
mailer  of  a  large  oclivo  volume  wilbin  ■  cunvenieni  oiie  and  at  a  very  low  price,  renderioi;  il 
in  all  rerpecta  cne  of  Ibe  cheupeat  volume*  oflbred  to  the  prulesiion.  The  lar^e  demand  which 
exitU  liir  il  rendering  frequent  republicalions  neeeasary,  profeaaora  deaimua  of  recommending 
II  lu  ilieir  rtiidenia  may  at  all  limea  rely  upon  being  able  lo  procurs  edilioua  brought  up  to  Ibo 
■cience  of  tbe  day. 

W«  know  of  BO  bMler  leitbook,  vpadallTln  Iba       Wo  unlw>llaUD(ly  Rmmmind  It  to  madia]  itv. 
diBmitdfpartmaDtDrarganltrliEnialix,  oponBlilEh    doni*.— JV.  H^  Jtii<.aHil  Si4rg.  Jix4niaL 
Itb  panieularlr  full  and  nl\MfctciTj.    " "  ~ 


altofatbor  adn^rvUf  "go\ 


ook"  (Or       '^°  '^  ""  ^*  tlomtDtaij  vork>  on  Chamlitrr  ao- 


BLANCUA  RV   , 
ORAHAH'S    CHEMIBTRT— Now  Complete  (185a) 

ELEMENTS  OF  fflOEGANIC  CHEMISTRY; 

THE  APPLICATIONS  OF  THE  SCIENCE  IN  THE  ARTS. 
BY  THOMAS  GRAnAM,  F.  R.  S.  h.  and  E,, 

Edited  bt  HENRY  WATTS.  B.  A.,  and  ROBERT  BRIDGES,  M.  D. 


Compltta  in  On*  Tolnms,  with  IS3  ninitratiani  on  Wood. 
Ih  oru  vtiy  large  and  kaiidioms  orlavo  i'd/'«»if  p/'850  rtn,  larg,  pagiu.    Prtr*.  I'x  fttrt  dati, 

»4;  Itaihir,  raiial  banii,  S4  »l. 

%•  V*n  II.  (compleiing  Ibc  work),  from  p.  *Z\  lo  end,  wiih  InHri,  Tille  milter,  *c.,  m»y  be 

bad  neparaie,  in  Mau>  wrappers,  uncui,  for  bindine.  price  tl  5>l,  on  rvcei^  nf  wbicb  ii  vili 

be  forwarded  by  mill,  Tree  of  ponlnge,  lo  ■my  iddreM,     Genilemen  desiroiu  ttl  c>iinple]iii| 

.L.      .._. requeilcil  lo  apply  for  il  wiUoul  delay. 


The  lon(t  delay  whici 
appearance  oribe  liri 


inApi 


lion  of  Pari  II  ,  Bnd 
isotnplele  abslrad  □: 
in  Ibe  Keneral  prinr 


lion  Dflhin  work,  h(u 
end  kx,  embody  irHT  I  be 
iveitigalion*  and  dit- 
yearii  in  ibe  rubjecia 


jugbiy  u| 


sccpubla  iddlliiin  to  (he  Kbranof  ilanil 


tfoq  of  ODiBl^n'i  ObsmlfllTTi  hai  oiadD  la  tb«  Nppli 
tatnt  fco  lUJg  Hfwm^of  thn  proar—  of  iba  "deMce  fXat 
Iht  pDUkBthm  of  Iha  flnt  Tolnma.  It  li  plain,  fRii 
Iha  nnmber  and  Importuia  at  tbc  topln  lh««  dl 


II  /V"/  O.  P.  Hulbard,  I 


Ifnm  Prof.  E.  y.  HbiVirJ,  Bamard  (XBre;  AprtJ  iff. 
It  ho.  In  lu  Hrllir  aoil  leu  pfrfrct  ed 


I   Frim  Pruf.  iramU  iTiUt.  Nnc  tMs  Frm  J, 


HANDBOOK  OF  CHEMISTRY; 

THEORETICAL,   PRACTICAL.   AND   TECHNICAL. 

BY  F.  A.  ABKL  and  C.  L.  BLOXAM. 

WITH    A    PREFACE    BY   A.   W.    E  OF  M  A  N  M,  M,  D., 

Snti  Nuntiiouji  XIIiulTtKans  on  Slool}. 

M  largt  and  iaitdnmt  octave  volum*  efiuarif  700  pagM ;  ****  tUtk,  prim  $3  H. 


MEDICAL  AND  80IENTIFIC  PUBLICATIONS. 
APPLIED   CHEKISTBT. 


TECHNOLOGY: 

OR,  CHEMISTRY  APPUED  TO  THE  ARTS  AND  TO  MAKCFACTURES. 

BY  PROFESSOR  F.  KNAPP. 

iniTBB,  WITH  NcacftoDs  notm  iso  additions, 

BT  DR.  EDMUND  RONALDS  and  DR.  THOMAS  RCCUARDSON. 

Wna  Ame>ica>  Annmoni  sr  Ppor.  WALTER  R.  JOIIN'BON. 

■II  bninchen  of  (rt  and  muiuricluroi 


Tbc  innumenble  applicalion*  of  cheinieal 
render  ■  wurk  liko  the  prvMni  indi>pen>able  1 
drffcripticine  of  Iha  moM  spiwoved  proco-m", ' 
:iD  hirdly  fail  i 


!  appreciaied  in  in  age  >nd  country  « 


MEDICAL  CHEMISTRY; 

FOR  THE  USE  OF  STUDENTS  ANO  THE  PROFESSION. 

Being  B  HbddbI  of  the  Sclrnte,  vlth  ill  Bpplicttloni  Is  Toileologr, 

PbrtiolDsy,  Tberaprotlti,  Hygieae,  Itc. 

BY  D.  P.  GARDNER,  M.D, 

In  OHt  royal  ISnw.  roliimt,  iTtra  tloth,  VTtlh  iltuitratiojii.    Fria  »I. 
Thia  Tolume  pottetret  ef  pecisi  cltim  on  ihe  allenlion  of  ibe  profca- 
i<ionul»ingifaeanl)- 


■Ucallyln 


tbroughoui  li 


hich  tbedibjccl  >■ 
bearinga  on  medicine.     The  n>\e  aini  of  the  lulhor 
n  lu  tender  il  Ihe  Chemii>lry  for  lb«  Medical  Student. 


BLANCHARD   AND  LEA'S 


AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  PRACTICAL  CHEMISTRY, 

INCLUDING  ANALYSIS. 


(SS%=^»« 


Tm  OxB  HcniB>D  Illustbatioii. 

B«WA<I  AnuHsBiit  from  ilw  Sacond  and  EiTm4 

LoDdon  EdlHoB. 

iHtnuntat  royal  IQma.  co/iniH,  «-(»  dMi,  •/  3M 

Toga,  pria  SI  SS.    (J^HX  Unud.) 

This  little  work,  giving  in  >  clear,  conriWiMd 

elemenlii?  form  Biioti  ini'lruction  u  ia  required  br 

the  itudenl  of  pnicliol  chemislrTi  b>*  d&^rroll? 

become  B  r*voriie  with  iho»«A>r  waooi  it  if  deaitntJ. 

The  author  ha*  tfaroiighoal  endeavorad  Is  pfCMOl  ita 

limpleal  mode*  and  apparatus  leading  \i>  correul  n- 


HOHB  ASTD  AKDWOOD'B  FBACTICAI.  FHA^KAOT. 

PRACTICAL^PHARMACY. 


BY  FRANCIS  MOHR,  Ph.  D., 

AiauBF  PhunulB  of  tha  Bojvl  Pnunlan  Collit*  or  Madklns  I 

AND  THEOPHTLUS  REDWOOD, 

PnlHaor  of  Chamliti)'  and  Pbamiaiijr  to  llM  Phartnaomlfaal  SatWj  of  Gnat  Brttals. 

iDITID,  WITH  IZTBSBIVB  AODItlONS,  BF  WILLIAM  PROCTER,  Js^ 

ProfrBKii  i>r  l>huiiiu]>  In  the  PhlUdilpfala  C 


/a  oai  largt  and  iwrj  tan 


Thia  work  will  be  found  orsreit  ^ 

lue,  nol  o 

lylOBpolhecaries 

bul  >!»> 

physician 

whohvaaiadi 

isnre  fr 

compelen 

pbarma«:uti«s 

Comp 

banding, 

IS  it  doe^  all  the 

manipu 

liona  and 

paring  ■ 

diapeoring  medicines,  from 

the  emn 

tiou  of  a 

tofqier  or  I  ho  tyin 

J  of  a  CO 

tolbe  m 

SI   compliRBted   a 

nd  dclic 

proeeaaea 

of  pharmacy,  il 

unlraied 

every  *lep  with  a  profiiflo 

o(  engr. 

ing..i.m 

y  be  regarded  as 

m  indi-p. 

sable  aa»i 

lanllolhedruggi 

1  and  CO 

irypracti 

oner,  While  its  very  moder« 

price  places  it  within  the  rea 

oh  of  all 

full  and  complrlt.  ind  dttalli 


MEDICAL  AND  SCIENTIFIC  PUBLICATIONS. 
"A  DUFZnATOBT  AHO  FSASXACT  COUmU"— tfait  Imai.) 


iriifaniTl  Fatodf  FtUtr. 


AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  PRACTICAL  PHARMACY. 


A  TEXT-BOOK  FOB  THE  STUDENT  AND  AS  A  GUIDE  FOR  THE  PHY- 
SICIAN AND  PHARMACEUTIST. 
WITH    MANY    FORMULA    AND    PRESCRIPTIONS. 
BY  EDWARD  PARRISH, 


Thi»  work,  while  HCHMiry  ro  rlw  edn- 

cated  phacmtceuliai,  will  iJao  bn  round  oT 
Ibe  ^naiHt  imporlance  to  tbort  pracli- 


ho,  rCKldlriK  al  a  driiance  Troni 
apoi heparins,  arv  called  upon  lo  dirpeiwe 

not  onlv  given  a  ihorough  ouliine  of  Ibe 

prinripies  ofjAamacy  and  ilngenorml  pro- 

!»»(«>,  but  liu  also  preHDied  their  special 

appIicHtions  ia  Ibe  delails  ot  preparing  alt 

iflerenl  cIuhb  of  medicinra,  illudral- 

iib  numerous  enyravings  of  apparatiM 

intptemenla,  which,  in  all  ca»ai,  am 

le  nimpleal  de»cripIioa.      Under  Iha 

en[  beads  are  contained  diebj  lablea 

id  ■yllabi  of  claaaes  of  aMdicinea,  pre- 

Idles  of  Ihe  United  StalM 


tenlins  the  remedies  ofihe  United  Stawi 
PhBrmaeopwia,  logelher  with  many  now  ooe»,  «o  arranged  as  lo  render  tbeir  relations  of  eaar 
comprebrnsioa,  and  embodying  all  ihe  more  important  furmala  of  the  FbarmicopiEia,  a>  well 


lany  others  fioiu  the  praclica  of  diatinguirhed  pbyaicians,  noi  biiherto  in  print.     Especial 
«  has  been  taken  of  the  nnmeroua  important  remedieB  reoenlljr  obtained  (rom  our  indige- 
nuus  flora,  and  Iheir  compoailion  and  preparation  pointed  out. 

The  long  experieni>e  of  Ibe  author  as  a  teacber  of  pharmacy  has  rendered  him  familiar  with 
Ihe  wants  of  students,  and  entirely  competent  lo  supply  them.  He  baa  accordingly  deacended 
lo  Ihore  minulice  which  so  oSleo  inlerpme  difficulties  in  Ihe  way  of  the  young  pranlitioiwr,  who 
baa  hitherto  bad  no  practical  guide  to  point  out  the  inudea  of  ovenwming  Ibem. 


.... .  Uia  iibjaMaa^  and  to  tattM  anything  liRs  amiflw.    All  tbatwt  oanaay 

Utkmen  throuithoat  Iha  muiitTT   whu  m  amn^  theesry.thsralihardlyinybwk thitnlftht not battw 

aaifly  mmiHlled  to  (TimiMund  thsir  own  midlciiiH,  bidlipHiHl  viih.    ll  to  at  th»  ma»  Unw  adluBMa 

ntjai-t  of  lb<ni.nll».  ll  louat  b.  sikDowltdgrd  >r*  ji  cM.,fo|  namlnatlon  of  lhl«  «ort  mablH  oi  to 

tat    fliy   ln,t™cl«l   In   Ib>  »n  Dfj^wparHng  nm,-  ^  „,  j,  )„  t^,  high-t  Imn.,  u  Mog  th.  b«t 

dhalhr  DM.    In  llie -ork  now  olTtrKl  lo  tha  jiublta,  t„»ii„  on  pr»ctlc«l  ph.rmarj  with  whlefa  >.  an  ae- 

Mr.  Pairlahbuanlmakcn  U  lupply  tba  wanl  of  .!>-  qiulntKl.  and  an  In.aluabia  mdfmrcum.  not  onll  to 

book  01tatBltiln(  lh>  liHllog  tuti  and  priwdplaa  of  ,„,„K,ni»l  to  pnpan  Iheir  own  madldiwL  bnl  to 

pfaaniwcj,  praamtod  In  n  almpla  and  citai  a  mao-  ,,,„    mrdksl    man  and  raedkal  MudoDtTl-AHtai 

'■jd  b|r  ongr«»ln£a,  »•  tn  bo  U^.  ajul  S^rg.  Jnumal, 

kiDan.M-aaro'^'ll'tltd'llui  haraiwn.  ^I>  Junt  vbttwa  bar*  loDg  hit  Is  be 

9lrultpiit°of  ihrtrdaJl/^k,  madkfno.  moat  of  whom  io  tbli  tountry  haia  to  pnl 

/mtnwt°*          ""  ""  ln>pr»ai  of  praettcal  koovladiia,  eonraytd  In  a 


pt^ftctly  InUlllglble 


NDpallKl  u  rlT*  (IM  ab 
twaaosrwhiaodlntoi 
oalykoriUHwiaalsU 


BLANCHARD  AND  LEA'S 


Bnlarged  uid  Improved  Edltton. 


A  UNITERSAL  FORMULARY; 


METHODS  OF   PREPARING  AND  ADMINISTERING 

OFFICINAL  hNO  OTHER  MEDICINES. 

Tha  whole  tdkptod  to  ?h;iieluu  and  FhannMenOiti. 

BY  R.  EGLESFELD  GRIFFITH,  M.  D. 

A  SrvT  EdltloB,  Bars  full  r  Re  ▼  lied  and  mnah  BstaBdadf 

BY  ROBERT  P.  THOMAS,  M.  D., 


U  Uedhs  In  U»  PbUnMphU  CoU((<  at  PbumHT.  * 


i(  FiUi  wiA  Oejotiiu. 


if  \VVi^1» 
uiiMl  Operation*,  HydramElrical 
of  Ihe  PharrmcopiEieii,  KelMi« 


Beside*  the  Poihui^kT  proper,  thi*  work  conUim  a  vbfI  >inoDnt  of  inroririBti 
ble  for  dsily  reAccnce  hy  ihe  praoli^ing  phyMiciBn  and  Hpoihecarv.  embrBCinH  Tab 
and  MeaBuroB,  SpeciEn  Oraviiy,  Temperalure  for  Pbarnti 
ECquivalenis,  Specific  Graviliea  of  some  of  the  Prcparaliu  .    . 

hciween  diSerent  Thermunietrical  Scale*,  ExplanalioD  of  Abbreriaiiwis  usea  in  ronouiK. 
Vocabulnry  of  Words  used  in  P^esc^iplion^^,  Observeliom  on  ihe  MBimeemeni  of  Ihe  Sitt 
Room,  l>Mes  of  Medicines,  Kule*  (or  the  Admin  iMraiion  of  Medii-inc!,  Manafremenl  of  Coo- 
vaiescence  and  Relapses,  DiFleiic  Preparation^  nol  included  in  the  PormulBr)',  Lial  of  Incom- 

Siibles,  Pofologinal  Table,  Table  of  Pharmaceutical  Names  which  differ  in  ibe  Pharmacopuriis, 
Urinal  Preparalions  and  UireclionK,  and  Poiwna. 

Three  complete  and  eileiided  Indexes  render  the  worli  eBpecially  adapted  for  immediate  coo- 
remedial  agenli  which  have  been  ii><efii1ly  exhibited  in  it,  with  refercnoe  lo  Ihe  fbrmulte  cca- 
laining  them — while  another  of  PBAKMACKt'TiCAL  and  Botakicai,  NAUEa,  and  a  verv  thorou^ 
(icMEHAL  Index  affjrd  the  means  of  oblainmg  at  once  any  iiiformalion  deairvd.  Ttw  'Formnlar]' 
ilneifis  arranged  alphabet  ically,  under  the  heads  of  ihe  leading  coatiiluente  of  Ibe  prercftpinu. 


li  piiyiitlhot.^ Am.  J'/unial  of  P, 


er«q  poullilj  baT0  in  hU  pom«tlofk.--iM«c^ 

betmouDt  r»ra0#rut,eTprr-<la7  matt^T.  for  ■  jfTV- 
ig  phyidclui,  il  r«>ilr  ImmtDH.— fiottsn  JM.  mW 

-irli  Df  rix  hundrvt  and  flfty-on*  parrh 
I  on  Ihf  nuhJHl  af  prefi4fHnK  and  *>lm^ 

I    ciin  And  piwDiimnUiC.— miXrn  LoTial. 

«  in  the  htDd<  uf  BTC17  phjAtciao  an^ 
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A  COMFIiBTE  SNCTOLOF.SJ)IA  07  MA.TXBIA.  KKDIOA. 


ELEMENTS  OF  MATERIA  MEDICA  AND  THERAPEUTICS. 

BY  JONATHAN  PEREIRA,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  8.,  Ac. 

S^fcu  ainerFc:in  Bnnfan,  Snlaigtt  iiii)  imptobtO  bf  l)e  fXuttoc- 


NOTICES  OF  MOST  OF  THE  MEDICINAL  SUBSTANCES  IN  USE  IN  THE  CIVIUIEO  WORLD. 

ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  MATERIA  MEDICA. 


MEDICAL  BOTANY; 


DESCRIPTIONS  OF  THE  MORE  IMPORTANT  PLANTS  USED  IN  MEDICINE, 

With  tiitir  Hiitorj,  Proptrliti,  iDd  Hodn  of  AdmiDiilntioD. 

By  R.  EOLESFELD  GRIFFITH.  M.D., 

WITH  UPWABDa  OF  THBSE  HDHDBED  ILLUSTSATIOHS. 
'     Ih  0114  targt  ami  rtrg  Amu/wvw  atlaio  to/niiM  0/  TOO  pagtt ;  txira  dutk,  prja  S3. 


A  DISPENSATORY  AND  THERAPEUTICAL  BEMEMBRANCER,  Comprising  tlu  _ 

iJMa  ofMnreria  Madica.  wilh  every  Praoilosl  Forrauliiconr»ined  in  [he  Ihrse  BriiR>h  Pbiniu- 
iiif.  By  John  M*vhk,M.D.,  M.R.U.9  EUiiVil.  wi[b  llie  uddiiion  of  UlO  FormiU*: 
e  Uniied  Sialea  FbarmacupfEiB,  by  B.  Eolkbpild  GiirriTH.  M.  D.  In  dob  12aui. 
le.oilrm  cloth,  of  over  300  Urge  pa^B,  c'-''-   "= 


lolh,  75  ct 


FKBFARIHa 
ELEMENTS  OF  GENERALAND  SPECIAL  THERAPEUTICS. 
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Haw  and  Bnlarivd  BdltioB— <J(ist  lMB«d.) 

NEAV    REMEDIES: 

WITI  F0B1DL£  FOI  THEIR  PIEPIBITION  AND  lBMI518TKiTI0K. 
BY  ROBLEY  DUNGLI80N,  M.  D., 

PirltaMr  « lb*  iDWHam  of  MtOklB*,  te.  la  Iba  JtOnwa  ValltiKl  Oolitic  PhUidilpliU. 

■•TCBtlL  Edltiui,  witk  Mtniiv*  AddlUoai. 

Ih  aru  eery  largt  octavo  voltiwu  i>/T70  paga,  Uallur,  $3 15. 

A*  ibe  value  of  ■  work  Kwh  »  llie  nresenl  )■  greatly  enhanced  bv  the  Iboroughnm  WJIh 

whicb  all  the  laleal  improvenwnl*  and  diA^overiea  are  embudied  in   il>  paiiet.  Ibe  aulbor  ba* 

■pared  no  painf  in  preparing  the  preieni  edition  lo  render  il  a  complela  eipoaition  or  the  moM 
receni  a^iecl  oflhcrapeulic  Kcietiiw.  A  large  number  ur  additional  anictei  nave  been  Inlrodnced, 
■od  many  uf  thealder  one*  hiive  been  rewritten  K>  adapt  tbem  la  ibe  prennl  condition  of  Iba 
nubjecl.  A  Tsry  confide  ratile  increa!«  in  Ibe  aiie  of  the  page  ha>  (ccommodaied  tbete  addinoD* 
wilhoul  undul)'  BWelJing  ihe  bulk  of  the  volume,  and  it  is  ronfidently  presented  u  in  every 
raiipecl  worlta]'  a  coaliniiance  uf  tbe  very  great  faror  whicli  i<  hai  ibu>  far  received. 

Thli  Diw  and  meeb  anlar^rd  Bdltlou  of  Dr.  Ddnflb- 
«Ofk'i  T«T  Tfclufclila  worti  wlU  twvpLnnnfd  by  Ihflpro- 
fffldoQ  UrradJ  well  Kqutlatfid  with  1t«  merits     Tbc 


Jaun^  Adj.  ISML 


tOrv^j.—Boitim  Mtd.  imd  Surg. 


kmdbHTeuJBrlntbliadlllun^ra.  JW-BiHiaitT. 
rwd,  Bqi>.  18M. 

ma  of  l)iF  mHt  mmplMe  vlih  which  wt  ua  ••■ 
liDtad.  TliiiiiUDtBUDnaaf  ■aU»rltla«<«t«HlTa, 

mftlical  man  would  rvErvt  fjllowleg  oar  adrka  to 
uln  II,  u  ijAlIf  Dp;iOnDn1tlH  will  «Fur  In  wblc& 

n.  In  mrrhlnE  far  Ih*  pnrUisl  IntbrDLtiOB  It 
■rir.—ilnitth  iiitd  firtigii  JUdfCKinrfKBl  itnior, 


_A.   rUSPElSTSj^TORY; 


Gommcnttry  od  Ihe  Pbinmcopniu  of  Gmt 
BrlUiDind  tbe  United  SUttti 


lalaral  Blilery,  DaanipHoD,  ObaDlatryi  Phi 

inacT.  Acllon,  □>•■,  and  Denaa  of  ika 

AnlElaa  of  iba  Malaria  UadlM. 


R.V.CHRISTISON.M.D..V.P.R.S.E..  d 


WITH  A  SCPFLEMEn 

DOM  Imponaai  Maw  Bavadlaa. 

WITH  corious  ADDinoNB 
BT  E.  EOLEBFELD  OSIFFITS,  X.D. 


Ve  ojnllallj  rffommf 

lakrthcrlccaf  abatttT.— I^ittni  J^ 

n'm  !■  nnt  in  any  lanimwr  a  nwn  coapM*  aod         i 
-      -        ■  "■    >  rart  AnHaitll.  " 


Atoititum  nMptUut, 


BLANCHARD  AND  LEA'S 


MATERIA  MEDICA  AND  THERAPEUTICS. 


WITH   MANY   NEW   MEDICINES 

By  J.  FORBES  ROYLE,  M.D.F.RS.,  Sk. 
Editidbt  JOSEPH  CARSON,  M.D., 

roftMUT  tt  MilarU  Mvlla  iwl  PhuDucr  Id  Ihi  UnlTtmilj  nt  Pi 


H«w  and  Rcvlsad  BdlUoB— (Jnit  IhbcA.) 

SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  noURSE  OF  LECTURES  ON  MATERIA  MEDICA  AND  PHAE- 
MACr,  delivered  in  the  Univeniiy  of  Fennt^ylvanin  Ily  Joseph  Cahson,  M  D..  Frofcw* 
of  Malerii  Medio  *nd  I'hirmHcy  in  the  UDiven-iiyof  rennBylvmii*.  Second  eiKiioa,  nritat. 
la  oue  very  DeM  oct*vo  volume,  or  2DS  pages,  cluLh,  SI  30. 


CARPENTER  ON  THE  USE  OP  ALCOHOLIC  LIQUORS  IN  HEALTH 
AND  DISEASE.  NevrFdiLion.  vrilh  ■  Pre  bee  by  D.  F.  Conme,  M.  D.  In  oneneu  13iki. 
Tolumc,  exira  vlulh,  pp  178.    (Juil  Iinud.)    SO  ceola. 

THE  MEDICAL  FORMULARY:  being  n  collectinn  of  Prescription h,  deriml 
Trom  ihe  Wriiings  (nd  Practice  of  many  of  rhe  mo^l  eminenl  Pbyricians  of  Ampricm  tad 
Europe:  Iiwcther  wiib  ihe  iiiua\  tlieleiic  I'rupariiiiiins  and  Anlidoleefor  Poimn*.  TowbicB 
ir  added  an  Appondii.  on  Ihe  Endermic  Uh:  oI'MpdipineF,  and  nn  Ibe  UH-KofEilicr  andCklo- 
rofurm.  The  whule  accompanied  with  ■  law  brief  PhKrraaceulic  and  Medical  otwervalioni' 
By  Brnjamin  Ei.ms,  M.  ]).  Tenili  eiiilion,  levJH'd  and  much  exiended  bv  Robirt  P.  Tko- 
MAS.  M.  D.,  Prufoxui  of  Mnleria  Medico  in  ibe  Philarlelphia  CollcEe  nf  Pharmacy,  dec.  1p 
one  neai  oclavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  lliree  hundred  pages,  price  SI  75. 

After  ui  «XHininAlti>D  of  the  new  mLller  nnd  tht  It  witl  prnvf  paribcularly  unFfbl  to  ADitfntj  bmI 
alEeratiDDn.  wv  bcllrvo  tlie  rvputallon  of  the  work  jounnprBrliltonen,  m  tht>  mr^it  Important  prr*^- 
liatlt  up  b^  the  nullior,  ind  ths  lata  diAliDriiLitivd    tEnn«  tfinplOTnt  In  modotn  prsnlca,  whilolT  Itemunvl 
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Kmw  and  thoroughly  Revised  Bdition— (Just  iMiied.) 

ELEMENTS  OF  PATHOLOGICAL  ANATOMY. 

BY  SAMUEL  D.  GROSS,  M.  D., 

ProflsMor  of  Sui'gvry  In  the  Jeffenon  Medicml  College^  PhUadelpbU. 

Third  Edition,  Modified  and  thoroughly  Bevised. 

ILLUSTRATED  BT  THBEE  HUNDRED  AND  FORTY-TWO  ENQRAVnTOS  ON  WOOD. 


In  one 

large  and  Terj  handsome 

octaro  Tolame, 

of  nearly  800  pages. 

Price, 
In  extra  cloth,  $4  75 ; 

leather, 
raised  bands,  $5  25. 


Keloid  growth  qfthe  Fare. 

The  very  rapid  advances  in  the  Science  of  Pathological  Anatomy  during  the  laM  few  year* 
have  rendered  ej>henliai  a  thorough  modification  of  this  work,  with  a  view  of  making  it  a  correct 
exponent  of  the  present  etate  of  the  t>ubject.  The  vcrv  careful  manner  in  which  this  task  ha« 
been  executed,  and  the  amount  of  alteration  which  it  Sas  undergone,  have  enabled  the  author 
to  say  that  **  with  the  many  change:*  and  improvements  now  introduced,  the  work  may  lie  re* 
garded  almost  att  a  new  treatise,"  while  the 'efforts  of  the  author  have  been  ^ecMided  as  regard'^ 
the  mechanical  execution  of  the  volume,  rendering  it  one  of  the  handsomest  productions  of  the 
American  press.  A  very  large  numlier  of  new  and  beautiful  original  illustrations  have  been 
introduced,  and  the  work,  it  is  hoped,  will  fully  maintain  the  reputation  hitherto  enjoyed  by  ir 
of  a  complete  and  practical  exposition  of  its  difficult  and  important  subject. 


We  most  sincerely  coofcratulate  the  author  on  the 
socccsifal  manner  in  which  he  has  acoompliphed  hLi 
uropoeert  olycct.  His  book  is  most  admirably  calcu- 
lated to  fill  up  a  blank  which  has  long  been  felt  to 
exist  in  this  tftpartmcat  of  medical  literature,  and  as 
sneh  must  become  Tcry  widely  circulated  amonfcut  all 
riaises  of  the  profession. — Dublin  Quarterly  Joum.  of 
Med.  Seieiuxy  Mot.  1857. 


We  hare  been  &Torably  impressed  with  the  general 
manner  in  whirh  Dr.  Uross  has  executed  his  ta^k  of 
aflbrding  a  comprebenMre  digest  of  the  present  Htata 
of  the  literature  of  Pathological  Anatomy,  and  hare 
mncb  pleasure  in  recommending  bis  work  to  our  nad- 
era.  as  we  belicTe  one  well  deserving  of  diligent  pe- 
rusal and  careful  study.— ifonirea/  Med.  (^ron.,  tfept. 
1867. 


ATLAS  OF  PATHOLOGICAL  HISTOLOGY. 

BY  GOTTLEIB  GLUGE,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Physiology  and  Pathological  Anatomy  in  the  Unirersity  of  Brussels,  Ac 
TRANSLATED,     WITH    HOTES    AHD    ADDITIONS, 

BY  JOSEPH  LEIDY,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Anatomy  In  the  UnWersity  of  Pennsylvania,  ke. 

In  on£  handsome  volnnyi,  larg€  imperial  quarto^  with  320  Fif^ures^  plain  and  eolored^ 

on  txoelve  eopperplat«  engravings^  price  $5  00. 


This  being,  as  fkr  as  we  know,  the  only  work  in 
which  pathoJogical  histology  is  separately  treate<l  of 
in  a  comprehensiTC  manner,  it  will,  we  think,  fbr  this 
reason,  be  of  infinite  service  to  those  who  desire  to 
Investigate  the  subject  systematieally,  and  who  have 
felt  the  diAcnlty  of  arruiging  In  their  minds  Uie  un* 

d 


connected  obserrations  of  a  great  number  of  authors. 
The  development  of  the  morbid  ti«sue^,  and  the  fiirma- 
tion  of  abnormal  products,  may  now  be  ft>llowetl  and 
studied  with  the  same  ease  and  satisfectiim  as  the  lient 
arranged  system  of  Phystology.— jlstcridm  Mediea 
Journal, 


BLANCHARD  AND  LEA'S 
THE  QBEAT  UBBABT  OP  PATHOLOaT-[jQ8t 


■1e<i  by  ' 
Tr>in.lii[ 


lied  by  Cdwakd  Siivi 


A  MANUAL  or  PATHOLOGICAL  ANATOMY. 

BY  CARL  ROKITANSKY,  M.  D., 

Cnnm  «r  lli*  ImpRkl  Pulmhiglnl  Uuium  mnd  PntEuoc  al  ih«  roWenlt;  of  rinni. 
Vol.  I  — MinuBl  of  General  J^iihologiral  Anstcmy.     Transliied  by  \V.  E.  Sw*i 
Vol.  II.— t'athtdugical  Analomy  oflbe  AbJomin 

M  D. 
Vol.   HI.— Pwholoeieal  AoainmT  of  the   Bone 

FibmuA  Tissues,  twrnrH  UK)  Mucou..  M«m 

H   Mdobk. 
Vol.  IV.— PaiholociPBl- 

CJ,  !■:.  U«v,  M   n. 
To  rendei  Ihig  liirjre  and 

ralB  paging,  iic. 
Thept 


Blomy  of  Ibe  Urgan«  of  Reppiration  anil  Circnlalioi 


i>lier»  feel  much  plea-ure  in  pre»enling  to  ihe  prnfesJion  of  Ihe  Unileil  Slaie'  lb* 
of  Pruf.  Rukilaniky,  which  i>  universally  irfemil  in  as  Ihe  slanjurd  of  xilhorilr  hy 
i  naihiilufrisl-'  of  all  natiuna.  Under  [he  •u'piceo  of  Ihe  Svdenham  Society  nf  LunrLin!  Ihe 
inclined  labor  of  lour  iransliiiar>  ha«  al  lenph  overciime  ilie  almn^l  inHiperahle  dilRcnlllrt 
licli  have  mi  long  prerenled  ihe  npprarance  of  Ihe  work  in  an  Eni{lii-h  dniia,  while  Ike  tdili- 


IthnoljBRTXW 

xrntlnn.  and  iU 
Nn  lihmrj  .^n  be! 


Ii>bed  r.i 


To  a 


Knl)..  I 


enlly  oonipareil,  generalised,  ted 


too  aril  ■rquinlHt  wllh  Iba  re-  ,     Th«  ■tlnnpt  In  glie 

lir  mort  pnRnind,  IhtinniiA,  >iii]  ;  TnluBini  iief^l  In  he  _..  __. 

•r  tnaad  frmn  tha  mnlli^al  praxa-  j  lab'intirBPBrljrlhlT^  jrara  In  a  Mil  no  vaM  M  *Ib»1 
dhan  BA  standard  r^  nHaparinn.  ;  (Dpu*  b«y(>ndi>vr  eoniiirehoa^lrni ;  the  aocBiBU^i^ 


er1;hop»1iH.    napaUiBl 


iWilhitaKlHandiin-jbi 
mlLhDulll.— tfv^ulniai 
rxDjudBiiialehlnf 


■  rellarc—  UJMm  Laiit. 


Ir:  to  all  *t 

winief    • 


.  and  In  Ha  andlm 
iiMhimtai*  or  tbr  I 
oaB7i>k«0Biana.l 
■D  MtiTe  to  bnlld  i 

DtlRCtBHBt.hbvd 

In'fUrIf   e' 


i-n  rowvntnlid 


a*  It  ■■■•(  alwin 
ItfathaHilHilivlnl 
niir*!^  thl>  RMt 

in  <it  (be  iial^- 
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A  MATOAL  OF  PATHOLOGICAL  AMTOMY. 

BY  C.  HANDFIELD  JONRS,  M.  D,,  P  R.  S., 

Uctnnr  oa  FLjbIoIokj  ■(  »t.  Hmtft  tlif^UI,  tc. 

EDWARD   H.  SIEVEKINO,  M.  D., 

FIRST   AMEKICAN   EDITION,    REVISED. 
'With  thrae  hundred  uid  nlnatr-iavan  IBiiBrmTlDKa  on  Wood. 
Jn  •«■  /argt  and  verg  kandn, 


t  aelivBo  valiim*  of  n 

cno  AM«Jr«/  an^  tkirt,.faur  ptgtt, 

l,ath.r,  83  7S. 

ouOInt  of  MtM  !•  kno. 

\i  pf  rhtp"  Ihc  bi-l  won 

IW  .1.1  b7..).y.  tt.d  Id  thii.  np«1  tl  FDppltM 

1  «ir  Human.    HmlaAm  Uia  Hudmt  of 

.I..lth.fl.d4-U»«l 

nlhon  or  tfa>  pmrnl  work  hiia  nnrhL  lo 

SJ^'hW^b/p'^oxb-frrtlh.  rwlerxumiunorK*!. 

Ill  nil  &rO,  byrtfaH  V 

)D(1rUtiotliorih>OUlii 

nine  lo  the  •tudcDt  nf  pnlh(>loc1csl  nnkUniT, 

ud  •liauiil  bi  In  tniT  1 

pbyriritnV  lllmrT'— »U'"i  Iflxnt. 

iWwi  In  rT»M  lo  mmlern  tIcvi  of  nlholnn. 

Inon*rliiKlhe>boTe 

UIM  work  to  Ihf  publlr,  tbe  Hlbwi  hH. 

not  niumptgd  to  Intrnd 

but.lnirlrlnl>Tl>-)«* 

tlwiD.  whit  hM  loBf  b>ra  wintol,  nil  ouUIn* 

(Hthnlnfinl  ■natoBi;.  In  thl>  llitj  bi  _ 
hHD  mmi^eUlj  iucminrBl.  Tlw  wnrk  Ir  one  i-f  tha  bvU  mmsiua. 
tloni  vbtcb  «a  l*o  ctnr  paraml.  The  flplntniia  ud  illKeiinln  nf 
>)]  lb*  t«dlD>  pilbnl<i|ci>t>  and  Bhr~hiln,ri>t>  wn  roKnavnl.  an  tbit 
tj  mdlnK  snj  nitjcTl  tmtnl  In  tlir  hvk  roa  hti*  ■  >jn<qi>j<.  of  tbc 
Ylnrt  of  tb<  BKHIt  ippcuiad  -■" -^t-J u.j.,...    . 1 


tf/*  Ftmur  ^*  bfeTH  no  benlUtlnn  In  remnnrndlun  It  u  vortbf  of  cnrvfol 

^  and  thomnich  atud^  bjetCTymHnbmof  tha  prolAj<flQn,  out  or  yoDOf. 

—A'  IT  JM.  amt  Surg,  JohtwiI. 
ilUon  wf  ban  Kina 'a  nn  I  Id  bv  lar|[,-lTnrrral,  iuttluIt<ltivirinlhoHbuiTni(n 
.......n.  .V  cn»ni,,>..»:il-bcii>k,pUln,nUoHl.aDd    who  bava  lltllc  time  tir  mliiulr  Inmllntion.  una 

InullliilbiT,  >urb  n  lionk  u  Iht  pnetkal  mn  nn-ln    pri'ft^  ■  •ummHrf  (a  as  alaboraii;  lr»llH.^/Ii(/<ila 


Iwllnnl  li> 

InullliiiblT,     , ,, 

ftjr  daily  nf«vnca     Vat  thb  naHB  U  will  ba  Ukrlf    itoMut  /. 


A»G< 
Ite.    Inuwn<«l 


OKNERAI.  PATHOT.OOY; 

•V  lu  Ihe  INlahlir-hmpnl  uf  Raiiunal  I'riiu'ipte*  (iir  Ilit-  Prevenlinn  anil  Ciin.-  oS  Dii~ 
"      -w  orT..t:clur(»cleriv¥redal  St.  Tiioiiin^'i  Hospital.     By  John  Siuni  F,  R.S,, 
lume,  eilru  clolh,  SI  'ii>. 
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6LANCEIARD  AND  LEA'S 


Hew  tnd  Mneh  Improved  Edition. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  MEDICINE. 

AN  ELEMENTARY  VIEW  OF  THE  CAUSES,  NATURE,  TREATMENT, 
DIAGNOSIS  AND  PROGNOSIS  OF  DISEASE, 

WITH  BRIEF  REMARKS  ON  HTGIENICS,  OR  THE  PRESERTiTION  OF  HEALTH. 

BY  CHARLES  J.  B.  WILLIAMS,  M.D.,F.R.S. 

A  new  American,  from  the  Third  and  Revised  liondon  Edition. 

In  one  neat  octavo  volume^  of  about  Jive  hundred  large  paget,  leather^  S2  50. 

The  very  recent  snd  tborouf^h  revision  which  ibin  work  has  enjoyed  at  the  handi*  of  the  tn- 
thor  has  brought  it  to  completely  up  to  the  pre!*ent  slate  of  the  subject  that  in  reproducing  it  do 
additions  have  been  found  nece>sary.  The  »iicce(*s  which  the  work  has  heretolore  met  ^am% 
that  its  importance  has  been  appreciated,  and  in  its  pre^ent  form  it  will  be  found  emineolly  wor* 
thy  a  continuance  of  the  >ame  favor,  possessing;  as  it  does  the  ««tronfre>t  claim*  to  the  attenlitio 
of  the  medical  student  and  practitioner,  from  the  admirable  manner  m  which  the  variou*  inqui- 
ries in  the  different  brunches  of  pathology  are  investigated,  combined  and  generaliaed  by  ao 
experienced  practical  physician,  and  directly  applied  to  the  investigation  and  treatment  of  diseate. 


We  find  that  the  deeply-lntcrefitInK  matter  and  ntyle 
of  thifl  book  have  m>  Ciir  fascinated  uv,  Ibat  we  hare 
anoonfciouriy  hung  upon  itM  paRe*.  not  too  long,  in- 
deed, for  our  own  profit,  but  lonser  than  reTicwert 
can  be  permitted  to  indulfce.    We  leare  the  fiirther 
analyida  to  the  student  and  practitioner.    Our  Judg- 
mont  of  the  work  has  already  been  sutHriently  ex- 
nresaed.   ItiR  a  judgment  of  almont  unqualified  praim. 
The  work  la  not  of  a  oontroTiTsial,  but  of  a  didactic  j 
character ;  and.  as  puch,  we  hail  it,  and  recommend 
it  for  a  text-book,  guide,  and  conKtant  companion  to  < 
every  practitioner  and  erery  otudent  who  wishe§  to  ' 
extricate  himself  from  the  well-worn  rut*  of  empiri- ' 
dsm,  and  to  bam  his  practice  of  medicine  upon  prin- 
ciples — l/mdon  Lancet^  Dec.  27, 1866. 

A  text-book  to  which  no  other  in  our  language  is 
oomparablew — Churledan  Ufdical  Journal. 

No  work  has  ever  achiered  or  maintained  a  more 
deseryed  reputation. — Virginia  Med.  and  Suiy.  Jaum. 

The  Principles  of  Medicine  of  Dr.  Williams  has,  by 
common  consent,  b4>como  one  of  the  clus«ics  of  our 
profession.  Few  works  have  done  more  towards  ac- 
complishing that  union  of  the  science  and  practice  of 
mi>dicinc  so  indispensable  for  its  perfection,  and  which 
are  too  apt  to  be  found  separate  fW>m  each  other — a 
separation,  the  ineritablo  tendency  of  which  must  erer 
tie  to  faTor  empiricism.  The  rapid  sale  of  three  edi- 
tions of  this  work  in  onr  country  we  reganl  as  a 
marked  tribute  to  its  value,  and  as  no  less  compli- 
mentary to  the  discrimination  and  appreciation  of  the 
|irof«>«Mion  hero  in  giving  rise  to  such  a  demand. — iV. 
r.  Medical  Tiine*. 

The  work  as  now  prescnteil  to  the  public,  is  perhaps 
the  most  perfect  of  any  other  treating;  on  similar  sub-  ■ 
jects;  it  combines  the  science  and  the  art,  the  theory  i 


and  the  practice,  in  a  most  masterly  manned,  and  ve 
feci  confident  that  as  knowledge  of  the  practical  ^ewt 
and  scientific  principles  laid  down  In  tha  Imok  baowM 
generally  known,  medicine — ^practical  mcdkjne— wfU 
advance,  in  the  same  proportion,  to  a  greater  peTfc»' 
tion  and  certainty.— JV.  Orkatu  Med.  and  Stay.  Jev, 


There  is  no  work  In  medical  literature  which  caa  in 
the  place  of  this  one.  It  If  the  Primer  of  the  yoani; 
practitioner^  the  A'oran  of  the  adenU&e  ona.  Three 
large  eiiltlons  of  it  have  already  been  szhaaatcd  In  the 
United  States,  and  now  the  fourth  la  prcMBted.  It 
must  have,  so  long  as  the  alse  of  tha  volume  rraaiai 
uncumbersome,  the  flmt  place  among  pathologieal  aa* 
thorities.  We  feel  warranted  In  aaying  that  no  mcdi* 
cal  book  has  yet  been  written  which  eontalna  ao  macta 
In  the  small  number  of  page*  which  oompoae  this  one, 
and  yet  it  is  complete.  It  takes  up  dlscaM  at  ita  very 
foundation,  and  treats  of  Its  fundamental  natort  la  a 
logical  and  inductive  style.— TVke  Stethoaenpe.. 

This  exceedingly  valuable  work  Is  the  best,  we  be- 
lieve, in  the  whole  round  tif  medical  literature.  Tht 
division  of  the  different  subjects  is  excellent.  The  an- 
thur's  mothoil  of  investigation  and  mitdeof  exprcSfioD, 
in  our  judgment,  are  fSkultlcs?.  We  can  moat  cbtpi^ 
fully  commend  the  work  as  the  bett  that  haf  t^tr 
appearcil  on  the  principl(>s  of  medicine,  and  we  wobM 
ailvisc  young  practitioners  especially  to  furnish  them- 
selve-*  with  a  copy,  as  well  for  the  value  of  the  informa- 
tion it  contsins  ns  for  the  facilities  it  will  afforl  tti«m 
in  the  projK^cutinn  of  their  own  investigations. — Son^ 
em  Jfturtuil  nfthe  Mrtl.  and  Phye  Sdtncr*. 

The  b«v<t  exposition  in  our  language,  or.  we  belieff, 
in  any  language,  of  rational  medliine.  in  it«  present 
inipmred  and  ra[<idly  improving  state. — BriUA  and 
F[ariffn  Mfdico-Chirurgical  Knncw. 


>.%   "VN   •^.'^  -^r^  ^^^NiN^V^N" 


\VHAT  TO  OBSERVE 

AT  THE  HED?Il)E  AND  AFTER  DEATH,  IN  MEDICAL  CASES.  Published  nnd*^  Ihe 
authorily  of  the  Lrndon  Society  for  Medical  Observation.  A  new  American  from  theS^ 
cond  and  Revised  London  edition.  lu  one  very  handsome  volume,  royal  r.?ino  ,  exiracloib, 
$L 

A  MANUAL  OF  CLINICAL  MEDICINE  AND  PHYSICAL  DIAGNOSIS.   By 

TitCMAS  H.  Tanner,  M  D.,  Physician  lo  the  Hospital  for  Women,  A-c.  Second  Americ/n 
edition.  In  one  ncut  volume,  small  I'imo.,  extra  cloth,  88  cts. ;  or  in  dexible  cloth  tor  the 
pocket,  80  cts. 


DUNQLISOirS    PRACTICE. 


THE  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE:  A  Trentise  on  Special  Pathology  and  Thpra- 

Kf.Mitic«».     By  RoiJLEY  DiTNoi.isoN,  M.  D..  P^ofes^o^  of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine  in  Jeflieri«iW 
ledicni  ('oile&re,  Pbiladelphia.     Third  and  revised  edition.    In  two  large  octavo  volumes  of 
aixjul  iil'tecn  hundred  papes;  leather,  SG  2''3. 
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BARCZaAT  ON  DIAaN08I8--A  Now  Work,  Now  Ready  (1858). 

A  MANUAL  OF  MeFiCAL  DIAGNOSIS; 

BEING  AN  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  SIGNS  AND  SYMPTOMS  OF  DISEASE. 

By  a.  W.  BARCLAY,  M.  D., 

AasUtant  Phyfidao  to  St  Georg«'i  UospiUl,  Ac. 
In  one  neat  octavo  volume  of  424  pages  ;  extra  doth^  price  $2. 


Of  work*  exrluriTttly  dcToted  to  thl*  importiint 
Itraiicb,  our  profe^iiion  hM  at  oommand,  comparative- 
ly, hut  few,  and  therefore.  In  the  publk'ation  of  the 
pTC#<>nt  work,  Menf  n.  Blanchani  k  Ia«  have  conferred 
a  (Treat  feror  upon  ua.  Dr.  Barclay,  fhim  havinfc  occu- 
pied, for  a  Innfc  period,  the  poiiitiun  of  Mrdical  ReiriiH 
trmr  at  St.  Oeorice'ii  Ilm^pital,  poMemied  advantafcw  for 
com-ct  olwerTation  and  reliable  conclunlon^  a«  to  the 
-ijpiiflcance  of  nymptomis  which  hare  fkllen  to  the  lot 
of  but  few,  either  In  bin  own  or  any  other  countrv. 
lie  ha*  carefkilly  fystematised  the  resuttn  of  hia  ot>- 
pervation  of  over  twelre  thounaud  paticntii,  and  by  hi^ 
diligence  and  judicioua  clasnifkmtion,  the  proferaion 
hai*  tieen  preiieuted  with  the  moat  conTenient  and  re- 
liable work  on  thn  aul^ect  of  IHatrnoela  tliat  It  haa 
been  our  icood  fiirtune  ever  to  examine;  we  ran,  there- 
fiire,  fay  of  Dr.  Barrlay*ii  work,  that  from  bin  iiyatem- 
atle  manner  of  arrangement,  bin  work  Is  one  of  the 
bcwt  work*  *'  for  reference**  In  the  dally  emer^enciea 
of  Uie  practitioner,  with  which  we  are  acquainted : 
bat,  at  the  rame  time,  we  would  reoommeml  our  read- 
er*. OKpeciallT  the  younger  ones,  to  n*nd  thoroughly 
and  ntudy  diligently  the  vahttU  work,  ami  the  ^  emer- 
gendea**  irill  not  occur  no  often. — Suuthem  Med,  and 
Smrg,  Journal^  March,  1858. 

To  gire  thin  information,  (o  anpply  thia  admitted 
deficiency,  Ih  the  olject  of  Dr.  Barclay>  Manual.  The 
taf>k  of  compmiing  iuoh  a  work  la  neither  an  eaay  nor 
a  light  one;  but  Dr.  Barclay  haa  performed  it  in  a 
manner  which  meet*  our  mont  unqualifled  approba- 
tion. He  Ik  no  mere  theoriftt;  he  known  IiI.h  work  tho- 
roughly, and  In  attempting  to  perform  it,  ban  not  ex- 
ceeded hia  powem. — Rritith  Mtd.  Journal^  Dec.  6, 1867. 

We  Tenture  to  predict  that  the  work  will  be  doMrr- 
edly  popular,  and  itoon  l>ecome,  like  Watwm'H  Practice, 
an  indiiipeni>able  nMrecvlty  to  the  practitioner. — N.  O. 
Jhd  Journal,  April,  1858. 

An  ineatimable  work  of  reference  Ibr  the  young 
practitioner  and  itudent — ytuhville  Medical  Jtmmtdj 
May.  1858. 

We  hope  the  Tolume  will  have  an  extensive  circula- 
tion, not  among  ntuden til  of  medidno  only,  but  prae- 
tltinner*  alM).  They  will  never  remret  a  fiiithful  atudy 
of  ita  pagee. — (Sncinnati  Lancetf  .March,  1858. 


This  Manual  of  Medial  DinfnatiM  it  one  of  the  moit 
adentlflc.  u>(eful.  and  inntructlTc  workn  of  Ita  kind  that 
we  have  evi'r  read,  and  Dr.  Barclay  liaa  done  good  Per 
vice  to  medical  Mri^nce  in  collecting,  arranging,  and 
analysing  the  rlgns  and  aymptoma  of  ao  many  dia- 
eanep. — X.  J.  Mid.  and  Surg.  Reporter,  March.  1868. 

We  bail  the  appearance  of  thla  TaluaUa  book,  eom- 
ing  to  U0  In  it«  pnvent  excet^inglv  neat  atyle.  aa  an 
important  acquiftition  to  medical  literature.  It  ia  a 
work  of  high  merit,  both  from  the  vaat  Importance  of 
the  pubject  upon  which  it  treata.  and  aim  fh)m  the 
real  ability  dii«|>layed  In  ita  elaboration.  In  eonda- 
pion,  let  UM  benpeak  for  thia  volume  that  attention  of 
every  student  of  our  art  which  it  m  richly  deaervea— 
that  place  in  every  medical  library  which  it  can  so 
well  adorn. — Thf  Ptnineular  and  Independent  Medkal 
Journal,  Sept.  1858. 

Reatrictcd  an  we  are  to  certain  limita.  we  can  hardly 
do  more  than  give  thin  brief  iiynopaia,  which  will  aerre, 
however,  to  convey  to  the  reader  an  klea  of  the  aoope 
and  the  number  and  variety  of  diagnoatie  detaila  of 
Dr.  Barclay*!  volume.  It  wa.^  much  wanted,  and  ia 
full  of  inatruction  on  a  branch  of  pathology  whieh 
fnmishea  we  will  not  pay  the  only,  but  certainly  the 
chief  and  the  nafeat,  imllcationa  for  the  treatment  of 
dlMane.— .V.  A.  Mtdico-Chir.  Bevirw,  May,  1868. 

We  conclude  by  aannring  the  honest  and  eameat 
ptudent  who  ha«  acquainted  himiielf  nuffldently  with 
the  prindplea  of  pbyvlolDgy  and  the  detalU  of  anato- 
my, that  be  could  not  better  aid  or  advance  bin  clinical 
InveMtigationff,  than  by  carrying  thin  work  with  him 
to  the  )tediti<i«  of  bis  patienta,  and  the  junior  practi- 
tioner will  And  much  in  ita  amall  compana  to  repay  a 
careful  and  perhaps  repeated  peruaal. —  CA«Wetfon 
Med.  Journal  and  Review,  May,  185S. 

The  author  writes  with  a  confidence  which  aevere 
and  careful  study  can  alone  justify.  There  !«  a  Aill 
table  of  contentji,  and  a  most  enpioas  Index,  which  In 
such  a  work  ia  Invaluable.  In  conclualon,  we  can  hiv 
nestly  recommend  this  work  to  the  profhwion— to  tba 
junior  members  of  it  aa  a  handbook  of  study;  to  the 
scninra,  as  a  useful  compendium  of  things  to  be  ra- 
membered  In  easea  of  obscurity. — Medical  Times  cmd 
OaeetU,  London,  Nov  14, 1867. 
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Thia  work  Gontalna  no  laaa  than  FOUR  HUNDRED  AND  EIGHTEEN  DISTINOT  TREATISES, 

By  Sixty-oight  Distinguished  Physicians. 


The  moat  complete  worlc  on  Practical  Mpdicine  ex- 
tant; or,  at  leaat,  in  oar  language. — Buffaln  Medical 
and  Surgical  Journal. 


For  reff  rence.  It  i«i  ahore  all  price  to  every  praetl« 
tloner.—  Il>«(^rn  Lancet. 


BLANCHARD  AND  LEA'S 


A  KEW  AMERICAN  FBACTICB  OF  MSDIOnfE-(Jiist  lamed.) 

ELEMENTS  OF  MEDICINE: 

A  COMPENDIOUS  VIEW  OP  PATHOLOGY  AND  THERAPEUTICS; 

.     OR,  THE  HISTORY  AND  TREATMENT  OF  DISEASES. 

BY  SAMUEL  H.  DICKSON,  M.  D., 

ProfeMor  of  the  InstitutM  and  Pnetfce  of  Medicine  in  the  Medical  Oollefe  of  Soath  Carolina. 
In  one  targe  and  handsome  octavo  volume  o/150  pages;  leathery  $3  75. 

Aff  an  American  text-book  on  the  Practice  of  Medicine  for  the  »tiident,  and  as  a  condeoMd 
woric  of  reference  for  the  practitioner,  this  volume  will  have  strong  claimn  on  the  attention  of  tlw 
profc^t^ion. '  Few  phyttician:)  have  had  wider  opportunities  than  the  author,  for  observation  and 
experience,  and  tew  perhaps  have  used  ihem  better.  Aft  the  result  of  a  life  of  ctudy  and  prac> 
ticei  iherelorei  the  prebent  volume  will  doubtless  be  received  with  the  welcome  it  deserves. 


Thin  book  in  eminently  what  it  profewie^  to  be;  a  di»- 
tininiiBhed  merit  in  theeedajs.  Deeimicd  for  '*  Teachers 
and  Students  of  Medidne,"  and  admirably  nutted  to 
their  wantu,  we  think  it  will  be  receired.  on  itn  own 
merits,  with  a  hearty  welcome.— JSoston  Mtd.  and  Surg. 
Journal. 

The  Tolnme  is  admirably  adapted  tn  supply  a  want 
long  flince  felt  by  the  American  student  and  young 
practitioner  of  medicine,  with  reference  to  whom  It  has 
evidently  been  prepared.  This  class  will  find  it  a  Ju- 
dirioos  and  valuable  oompend  of  the  elements  of 
medicine.— JV.  Y.  Journal  qf  Medicine^  Sept.  1856. 

Indited  by  one  of  the  meet  accomplished  writers  of 
oar  country,  as  well  as  by  one  who  has  long  held  a 
high  position  among  teachers  and  practitioners  of 
medicine,  this  work  is  entitled  to  patronage  and  care> 
fal  study.  The  learned  author  has  endeavored  to  con* 
dense  in  this  volume  most  of  the  practical  matter  con* 
tained  In  bis  former  productions,  so  as  to  adapt  it  to 
the  use  of  those  wlio  have  not  time  to  devote  to  more 
extensive  works^ — Southern  Mei.  and  Surg.  Journal. 

We  can  strongly  recommend  Dr  Dickson's  work  to 
our  readers  as  one  of  Interest  and  practical  utility, 
well  deserving  of  a  place  in  their  libraries  as  a  book 
of  reference;  and  we  especially  commend  the  first  part 
as  presenting  an  admirable  outline  of  the  principles 
of  medicine.— 2>u&?m  QuarUrljf  Journal. 

This  volume  is  designed  as  a  text-book  for  teachers 
and  studentfi;  but  its  merits  extend  far  beyond  its 
modest  dedication ;  it  is  a  complete  treatise  upon  me- 


dicine, and  one  lliat  will  stand  the  teat  of  yearn.  Tbs 
arrangement  is  simple,  a  fisatare  oftentimes  oberarrd 
in  otherwiiie  excellent  works.  This  Treatise  is  a  valu- 
able addition  to  oar  medical  literatora,  and  in  the  clear 
and  accurate  descriptions,  parity,  and  siimplidty  of 
style,  and  soundness  of  precept,  the  reiser  will  fod 
much  to  admire  and  adopt,  and  not  a  littla  that  calls 
for  devp  reflection  We  cordially  recommend  tbi« 
volume  to  our  readers,  whether  old  practitioo«Ts  or 
students,  for  we  take  it  that  the  phypidan  should  al- 
ways be  a  student. — American  LaneeL 

Prof  Dickson's  work  supplies,  to  a  grtrnt  extent,  a 
desideratum  long  felt  in  American  medicine.— JV'.  0. 
Med.  and  Surg.  JoumaL 

Estimating  this  work  aeeording  to  the  purpose  ftv 
which  it  is  designed,  we  must  think  highly  of  its  me- 
rit*, and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  predicting  for  il  a 
fkvorable  reception  by  both  students  and  teachers. 

Not  professing  to  be  a  complete  and  compreheBt4ve 
treatise,  it  will  not  be  found  full  in  detail,  nor  filled 
with  discussions  of  theories  mmI  opinlona,  but  em* 
bracing  all  that  is  essential  in  theory  and  practice,  it 
is  julmlrably  adnpted  to  the  wants  of  the  American 
student.  Avoiding  all  that  is  uncertain.  It  prtseots 
more  clearly  to  the  mind  of  the  reader  that  which  i* 
establl.vhed  and  vpriflod  by  experience.  Tbe  varfnd 
and  extensive  reading  of  the  author  is  consplcuovly 
apparent,  and  all  the  recent  improvements  and  di^ 
coveries  in  therapeutics  and  pathology  are  dlronided 
in  Its  pages. — Charleston  Med.  Journal. 


^N^X^Vi-v^"  ^^^n.^ 


A  "New  Text-Book  on  Practice— (Just  Issued.) 

A  MANUAL  OF  THE  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE. 

BY  GEORGE  H.  BARLOW,  M.  D., 

Physician  to  Guy's  Hospital,  London,  Ac. 

With  Additions  by  D.  F.  CONDIE,  M.D., 

Author  of  "A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Di^^eases  of  Cliildren,*'  Ac. 
In  one  handsome  octavo  volume  of  over  six  hundred  pages;  leather,  S2  75. 


Wo  most  emphatically  commend  it  to  the  attention 
of  the  proffMsion,  as  deservinx  thvir  confidence — a  de- 
pository of  practical  knowle*lne.  fn>m  which  they  may 
draw  with  great  benefit  — Omcinnati  Med.  Observer. 

The  student  has  long  been  In  want  of  a  good  element- 
ary work  on  the  Practice  of  Medicine.  In  Dr.  Barlow's 
manual  that  want  Is  supplied:  and  we  have  no  ques- 
tion that  it  will  at  once  be  InKtalled  as  the  favorite 
text'book  in  all  medical  schools.— JVedtcoZ  Times  and 
GauUe. 

We  recommend  Dr.  Barlow's  Manual  in  the  warm- 
est manner  as  a  most  val  uaMe  vnde  mncum .  Wc  have 
hsd  fh*quent  occasion  to  consult  it.  and  have  found  It 
clear,  concise,  practical,  and  sound.  It  Is  eminently 
a  practical  work,  containing  all  that  is  est<ential.  and 
avoiiling  ust^Icss  theoretical  disrussion.  The  work 
supplies  what  has  been  for  some  time  wanting,  a 
manual  of  practice  based  upon  modern  discoveries  in 
pathology  and  rational  views  of  treatment  of  disease 
It  is  especially  intended  fur  the  use  of  students  and  ■ 


junior  praftltioners,  but  it  will  be  founil  hanlly  le*s 
useful  to  the  cxrierienced  physician.  The  Amertcan 
editor  has  a^ldiHl  to  ihe  work  three  chaf'ters— on 
rholera  Inl^ntum,  Yellow  Fevnr,  and  Cerebro-spinsi 
Meninicitls.  Thive  additions,  the  two  first  of  vhirii 
are  indispenfaMe  to  a  work  on  practice  destined  R»r 
the  proftysjiion  in  this  country,  are  executed  with  grcst 
Judgment  and  fidelity,  by  Dr.  Ckindie.  who  has  airo 
sui'cei'dtHl  happily  in  imitating  the  conciseness  and 
clnarness  of  stj  le  which  are  su<*h  agreeable  character- 
istics of  the  originial  book.— ij^isfon  Mtd,  and  Swy. 
Jour  mil. 

Tn  plain  description  of  disease,  interpretation,  and 
relative  value  of  symptoms,  in  laying  down  Ihe  indi- 
cation.* for  tn^atment,  and  in  practical  dirertioos  f>r 
carrying  them  out.  it  will  not  be  found  larking.  Thr 
chapter  upon  the  sims  of  dUease  is  a  moat  excelleDt 
one.  Nowhere,  we  believe,  wilt  as  much  sound  prae- 
tical  information  be  found  in  the  same  number  of 
pages— as  much  information  really  senrlrable  at  tbe 
bedside. — Louisville  Medical  HarieWf  Nov.  18M. 
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ITew  and  laiwh  aDlucMl  wUUon  or  "  W ATBOVa  FBAOTICli"--Jn«t  BMtdr  (ISM). 
LECTURES  ON  THE 

PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  PHYSIC. 

DELIVERED  AT   KINO'S  COLLEQE,   LONDON. 
BY  1H0MAS  WATSON,  M.  D., 

Ul«  P)ir>1°liui  In  tba  MkUleHi  UaplUl,  Is. 

^  ntb  ^nuritan,  fcom  t^c  last  ]^tbUtb  anb  CnlaigEb  <f  ngliib  CHtion. 


WITH  ONE  BOKDBES  AMD  EiaHTT-FITS  n-LDSTRATIOin  OH   WOOD. 


Ths  pubtirhi^re  r«el  ih*l  Ihey  arr  reixkring  ■  Krvire  id 
Iba  Ameriran  prulewiion  in  preKiiling  it  to  very  miidp- 
rmle  a  pries  Ibi)  va>l  boily  of  ivund  pricliual  inrurmu'iun. 
wbeiher  an  *  guide  (or  Ibe  sludenl  enlering  an  a  cnune 
of  inHlriiPiion,  or  ■«  a  book  or  relerpnce  Tor  daily  c.-on- 
fullalion  by  Ihe  praclilioner,  '<Wii1>an'i>  Practico"  lias 
lung  be«o  rrgorded  BK  Mciind  lonona;  the  toundnets  and 
fulnoB  or  iiB  teacbingH,  Ibe  Uvadib  and  liberalily  of  ii> 

ten  baviiig  won  for  il  [ha  puriiion  or  a  general  Tavorite. 
That  thin  high  repiitBiion  might  be  fully  nwinlained,  Ihe 
aulhor  ha>  rubjecied  il  to  a  thorough  rerinion ;  ever)' 
portion  ha*  been  examined  with  Ihe  aid  of  Ibe  mod  re- 
cent rvfvarchen  in  pathology,  and  tbe  resutlf  of  Jnodem 
invotigBtioOi  in  both  Iheoreliral  and  praetieal  rubjerli 
hire  been  varefully  weigded  and  embodied  itamughnDI  ilt 
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table  of  every  physician,  and  !>e  in  the  hinda  ot  r< 
aliHlenl,  tbe  publiohrn  hive  put  It  at  i  prire  within 
reach  of  all.  making  il  one  of  Ibe  cheBpe<t  bookn  » 
prcfented  to  the  American  priifVMiun,  while  at  the  n 
lime  tho  beaiily  of  ilf  mrehanieiil  rxeculiun  renders  i 
eioeedingly  atlraclive  volume. 


BLANCHARD  AND  LEA'S 


HDHCRODS  WOOD-OOTI. 


ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  LIVER. 

BY   GEORGE   BUDD,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S., 

Pn)(«i»orotSI«llclD*1n  King'i  Colltgi,  Lepodoo,  fa. 

S^b  ^meraaiT,  from  f^(  S^A  null  finlargtb  ^onban  CbUiDB, 

......  _.i.__.  ■■.  — *■!__,  n   :-..   -..^    cQoiplet*»  »Dd  ll  kopt  opon  ■  TftbI  wilh  Qrryrefr 


oni  or  thf  tIewi  oCUk 
rawnt  (dltlDiL— />aU« 


By  the  same  Author— (Just  Issued.) 
ON   THE   ORGANIC   DISEASES   AND   FUNCTIONAL   DISOEDERS  OP 

THE    STOMACH. 

Til  oiiiTital  octavo  ooliimt,  o/liro  hiiiidred  andfipy  pagei,  ixira  rloth,  91  30. 

liALLEMAsm  AND  WXCSON  OH  8PBRMATORRRCBA— {Now  Readr). 
A    PRACTICAL  TREATISE   ON   THE   CAUSES,   SYMPTOMS,  AND 

TREATMENT  OF  SPERMATORRlIfEA.     Bv  M.  Lallbshsd,     TransUied  tad  ediird 

bv  Hrnry  J.  McDotiOALL.     Third  American  edition.     Tci  which  i«  Bdded— ON  DISEASES 

Of  THE  VESICUL.E  SEMINALES,  *nd  their  abs<kj4Ted  oroam.     Wiih  meciil  re- 

Terence  lulhe  Mnrbid  SccreiiDnf  ofihe  ProstalicHnd  ITrelhral  Mi>cuu>  Mrmbmne.    By  Ma*- 

KiB  Wilson,  M,  D      In  one  neal  orfavo  volume,  of  aboui  .jOO  pp.,  extra  cloih.     *2. 

Allhaiigh  Ihe  viuuvs  of  M.  Laliemand  nn  SpermaiorrhcEa  have  unquentionably  cierriied  ■ 

very  great  inlliwiice,  an  J  ihe  ireHimeni  ndvucaled  by  bini  baa  been  very  ptene  rally  ailopled.  niU, 

a  number  ot"  years  having-  elapwd  since  hi«  work  wan  given  lo  ibo  world,  ihe  publUhen  hue 

Ihmtghl  thai  lliR  value  of  Ihe  preiienl  edtliun  would  be  enhanced  by  Ihe  aiJ<lilic>[i  o(  Ihe  Mllle 

ireailse  of  Dr.  Marris  Wh-ion.     !n  ii  Ihe  caiceg  of  (he  diHerenl  varieiie!'  of  «perm«lorrbt™ 

experience  ol  the  profeKsion.  the  aitrmpt  w  made  to  dedirce  a  rations)  fvteni  of  curalire  [real- 
menl  Whatever  di'liciencie*  mav  have  been  caused  in  Ibe  work  n(  M'.  Latlcmand  by  Ibe  pro- 
grcag  of  medical  sciL>nce,  will,  ii  is  hoped,  be  in  thin  manner  supplied. 

d  edilfd,  with  larfs 

f.    ID  ODv  TOiume,  I     ^nuithiDA,  imiD  ine  B*cavi  r*^  ~-.--  ±-  -, u-.- 
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LA  BOCHE  ON  YELLOW  PEVEU— ( Just  Issued.) 

YELLOW^FEVER, 

CONSIDERED  IN 

ITS  IISTORICil,  PATHOLOGICAL,  ETIOLOGICAL,  AND  THERAPEUTICAL  RELATIONS: 

INCLUDING 

A  Sketch  of  the  Difease  u  it  haa  ooonrred  in  Philadelphia  firom  1699  to  1854. 

Wilh  an  Ezamloation  of  the  Oonnections  betir^en  it  and  the  Fsrert  known  ni  de*"  the  Mine  name 

in  other  parts  of  Temperate  as  well  as  in  Tropiral  Rrglons. 

BY  R.  LA  ROCHE,  M.  D. 

In  two  large  and  handsome  octavo  volumes  of  nearly  1500  pages  ;  extra  eloth,  $7. 

The  publi>her8  are  happy  in  being  able  at  lengrth  to  present  to  ihe  profession  ihis  great  work, 
which  they  are  a«surcd  will  be  regarded  as  an  honor  to  the  medical  lileralure  of  the  country. 
As  the  re^ult  of  many  years  of  personal  observation  and  study,  as  embodying  an  intelligent  r«- 
snme  of  all  that  has  been  written  regarding  ihe  disease,  and  as  exhausting  the  subject  in  all  its 
various  aspects,  these  volumes  must  at  owce  lake  the  position  of  the  standard  authority  and  work 
of  reference  on  the  many  important  questions  brought  into  consideration. 


From  Pro/tMsor  S.  IT  Dickgon,  CharJestonj  S.  C. 

A  monument  of  intellitcent  and  well-applied  re- 
search. aImo8t  without  example.  It  im  indeed,  in  it' 
mit  a  Urge  library,  and  \n  defltined  to  con.<<titutu  the 
special  resort  as  a  book  of  reference,  on  Uie  sul^ect  of 
which  it  treats,  to  all  future  time. 

We  hare  not  time  at  present,  en(^^r«i  as  we  are,  by 
day  and  by  night,  in  the  work  of  combatint;  tliifi  very 
disease,  now  preTailing  in  our  rily,  to  do  more  than 
frive  this  cursory  notice  of  what  we  connider  a^  un- 
doubtedly the  mont  able  and  erudite  medical  publica- 
tion our  country  haa  yet  produced.  But  in  view  of 
the  startling  fact,  that  this,  the  most  mali^rnant  and 
nnmanageable  disease  of  modem  timea,  haa  fitr  aevernl 

Srs  been  preyailinf;  in  our  rountrv  to  a  greater  ex- 
t  than  ever  before;  that  it  ia  no  longer  conned  to 
either  large  or  small  rilie.o,  but  penctratea  cmintry 
▼illages,  plantations, and  furm-h()U»ca;  that  it  is  treated 
with  scarcely  better  suctvmt  now  than  thirty  or  forty 
years  ago;  that  there  U  va^t  miitrhicf  done  by  ignorant 
pretenders  to  knowledge  in  regard  to  the  diceaae,  and 
in  Tiew  of  the  probability  thnt  a  majority  of  southern 
physicians  will  lie  calle«I  upon  to  treat  the  dii(e.ase.  we 
trust  that  this  able  and  cuuiprehenaiTe  treatise  will 
be  very  generally  read  in  the  south. — Memphis  Med. 
Bitoorder. 

This  is  decidedly  the  great  American  medical  work 
of  the  day — a  full,  complete,  and  systematic  treatise, 
unequalled  by  any  other  upon  the  all-important  sub- 
ject of  Yellow  Fever.  The  laborious,  indefatigable, 
and  learned  author  has  devoted  to  it  many  years  of 
arduous  reaearch  and  careful  study,  and  the  result  is 
such  as  will  reflect  the  high&it  honor  ujion  the  author 
and  our  oonntry. — Southern  Med.  and  Surg.  JountaL 

The  genius  and  scholarship  of  this  great  physician 
could  not  have  been  better  employed  than  in  the  erec- 
tion of  this  towering  monument  to  his  own  fiime,  and 
to  the  glory  of  the  medical  literature  of  bis  own  coun- 
try. It  is  destined  to  remidn  the  great  authority  upon 
the  subject  of  Yellow  Fever.  The  student  and  phy- 
sician will  find  in  these  volumes  a  risumi  of  the  sum 
total  of  the  knowledge  of  the  world  upon  the  awful 
scourge  which  they  so  elaborately  discuss.  Tlie  style 
is  so  soft  and  so  pure  as  to  refresh  and  invigorate  the 
niind  while  absoii>ing  the  thoughts  of  thegifted  author. 


while  the  publishers  have  succeeded  in  bringing  the 
externiils  into  a  ma<«t  felicitous  harmony  with  the 
inspiration  that  dwells  within.  Take  It  all  in  all,  it 
is  a  book  we  have  often  dreamed  of,  but  dreamed  not 
that  it  would  ever  meet  our  waking  eye  as  a  tangible 
reality. — yasfivillf  Journal  of  Medicine. 

We  deem  it  fortunate  that  the  splendid  work  of  Dr. 
La  Roche  should  have  been  issueil  from  the  press  st 
this  particular  time.  The  want  of  a  reliable  digest  of 
all  that  is  known  in  relation  to  this  frightful  malady 
has  long  been  felt— a  want  very  satisfactorily  met  in 
the  work  Itefure  us.  We  deem  it  but  faint  praise  to 
say  that  I>r.  Ia  Roche  has  succeeded  in  presenting  the 
profe»<sion  with  an  able  and  complete  monograph,  one 
which  will  find  its  way  into  every  well  ordered  library. 
— Va.  Stcth'tsotpe. 

Although  we  haye  no  doubt  that  controversial  trea- 
tises on  the  mode  of  origin  and  propagation  of  the  fbver 
in  question  will,  as  heretofore,  occasionally  appear, 
yet  it  must  he  some  time  before  another  aystematle 
work  can  arise  in  the  face  of  so  admirable  and  care- 
fully executed  a  one  as  the  present.  It  is  a  mine  of 
information,  quite  an  encyclopanlia  of  references,  and 
r6sumS  of  knowledge  relative  to  what  has  been  re- 
corded upon  the  subject. — London  Lancet. 

A  miracle  of  industry  and  research,  constituting  a 
complete  library  of  reference  on  the  disease  of  wluch 
it  treats. — Dublin  Quarterly  Journal. 

Dr.  La  Roche's  work  embodies  all  that  is  wanted. 
It  is  a  compendium  of  the  whole  vast  literature  of 
Yellow  Fever.  Thanks  to  his  latiors,  the  medical 
scholar  who  desires*  to  be  profoundly  conversant  with 
all  that  pertains  to  the  subject  need  not  go  beyond 
these  two  portly  volumea.  As  emlxidving  wbatevw 
in  important  in  all  that  has  been  hitherto  written  on 
the  subject,  it  will  l>e  a  work  for  reference  not  less 
valuable  In  ages  to  come  than  now.  Its  merit,  how- 
ever, by  no  means  consists  solely  in  its  completeness 
as  an  encyclopcdian  work.  The  autlior  presents  the 
conclusions  to  which  he  is  led  by  a  philosophical  in- 
vestigation of  the  fkcts  and  opinions  gathered  from 
past  and  contemporaneous  publications.  Of  the  sound- 
ness of  the  conclusions  the  reader  can  judi;e  from  the 
data  which  are  spread  before  him. — Buffalo  Med.  Jottr- 
naly  Sept.  1856. 


By  the  same  Author. 

PNEUMONIA;  its  Supposed  Connection,  Pathological  and  Etiological,  witb 
Autumnal  Fevers,  including  an  Inquiry  into  Ihe  Existence  and  Morbid  Agency  of  Malaria. 
In  one  handsome  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  500  pages.    S3. 


A  more  simple,  clear,  and  forcible  exposition  of  the 
grouodiess  nature  and  dangerous  tendency  of  certain 
pathological  and  etiological  heresies,  has  seldom  been 
presented  to  our  notios.— JV.  y.  Journal  of  Medicine, 
and  Ooliateral  Sctence, 


This  work  should  be  carefully  studied  hy  Southern 
physicians,  embodying  as  it  does  the  rcfl(>ctinns  of  an 
original  thinker  and  close  observer  on  a  sulgect  pecu- 
liarly their  own.—  Virginia  Meduxd  and  Surgical  Jour- 
nal, 


BLANCHAKD  tc  LEA'S 

FnbUmhiiig  la  the  "Madlcal  2Tews  and  Libtai;."  IBSe  and  18991 

PATHOLOGICAL  AND   PRACTICAL  OBSERVATIONS 

ON  DISEASES  OF  THK  AI,1MEXT.\KY  CANAI^  (ESOPfUGDS,  STOMACH. 

c>:cuM,  AND  l\tf:stines. 

By  S.  0.  HABERSHON,  M.  D., 
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FLINT  ON  BESFIBATOBY  OBGAN8-(  Just  Issued.) 

PHYSICAL  EXPLORATION  AND  DIAGNOSIS 

OF  DISEASES  AFFECTING  THE  RESPIRATORY  ORGANS. 

BY  AUSTIN  FLINT,  M.  D., 

Profesior  of  Clinical  Medicine  and  Pathology  in  the  UniTenity  of  Buffalo,  Ac 
Jh  oru  large  and  haiuisome  octavo  volume  of  six  hutulred  and  thirty-^nx  pages;  extra  c/otky  $3. 


I>r.  Flint  is  one  of  the  moft  induitriona  and  en«r- 
setle  men  in  the  me<licHl  profcKiion  of  thin  country. 
His  previons  contribntionn  to  our  medical  literatnre 
have  won  for  him  both  American  and  European  repu- 
tation, and  we  amure  our  readers  that  the  preoent 
Tolume  in  full  of  yaiuable  nnd  interesting  matter. 
We  anheffitatingly  commend  the  hook  to  all  who  wifih 
to  bacome  well  acquainted  with  thoracic  dineaseii  and 
tha  signs  by  which  they  may  bo  distinguished.— A*!  W. 
Med.  and  Surg.  Journal  Not.  1866. 

We  hare  selected  these  points  in  the  physical  ex- 
ploration  of  the  chest  not  only  from  their  importance, 
bat  to  show  the  manner  in  which  Dr.  Flint  handles 
his  subject  Our  readers  will,  we  doubt  not,  afn'ee 
with  us  in  the  opinion  thst  he  has  done  this  carefully, 
ttaomnghiy,  and  Judicioui«Iy. — CharUtton  Med.  Jour- 
naly  Not.  1866. 

We  can  only  state  our  general  impression  of  tho 
high  Talue  of  this  work,  and  cordially  recommend  it 
to  all.  We  r^rard  it,  in  point  both  of  arrangement 
Mui  of  the  marked  ability  of  its  treatment  of  the  fiub- 
Jeets,  as  destined  to  take  the  first  rank  in  works  of  this 
elass.  So  far  as  our  information  extends,  it  has  at 
present  no  equal.  To  the  practitioner,  as  well  an  the 
student,  it  will  be  luTaluable  in  clearing  up  the  diag- 
nosis of  doubtful  cases,  and  in  shedding  light  upon 
dlfllcult  phenomena. — Buffido  Med.  Journal, 

A  work  of  original  obserTation  of  the  highest  merit 
We  recommend  the  treatise  to  eTery  one  who  wixhes 
to  heooroe  a  correct  auscultator.  Based  tn  a  Tory  large 
extent  upon  cases  numeriailly  examfne«l,  it  carries 
the  sTidenoes  of  careful  study  and  discrimination  upon 


erery  page.  It  does  credit  to  the  author,  and.  through 
him,  to  the  profession  in  this  country.  It  is,  what  we 
cannot  call  eTery  book  upon  auscultation,  a  readable 
book.— ilm.  Journal  Med.  Sciences. 

A  work,  of  which  we  cannot  but  admire  the  spirit 
that  has  presided  oTer  its  composition.  There  is  an 
erldent  accuracy  aimed  at  throughout  by  means  of 
the  careftilly  noted  cases,  and  a  searching  after  truth 
which  recommends  the  Tolume  highly  to  the  attention 
of  the  profession.  On  some  subjects  Dr.  Flint's  snbs«»- 
quent  data  may  lead  him,  perhaps,  to  modify  some  of 
his  ohserTations,  or  to  substitute  fbr  the  descriptions 
of  others  his  own  experience:  but  the  whole  character 
of  the  work  is  such,  that  it  cannot  fail  to  raise  him 
high  in  the  opinion  of  his  medical  brethren  as  an  ex- 
act and  most  conscientious  obserTer. — Med.  Examiner. 

This  is  the  most  elaborate  work  dcToted  exdusiTdj 
to  the  physical  exploration  of  diseases  of  the  lungs, 
with  which  we  are  acquainted  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. From  the  hlnh  standing  of  the  author  as  a 
clinical  teacher,  and  his  known  deTotion, during  many 
years,  to  the  study  of  thoracic  diseases,  much  was  to 
be  expected  from  the  announcement  of  bis  determin- 
ation to  embody  in  the  form  of  a  treatise,  the  results 
(»f  his  study  and  experience.  These  expectations  we 
are  confident  will  not  be  disappointed.  For  our  own 
part,  we  have  been  favorably  impressed  by  a  perusal 
of  the  book,  and  heartily  recommend  it  to  all  who  are 
desirous  of  acquiring  a  thorough  acquaintance  with 
the  means  of  exploring  the  conditions  of  the  respire 
tonr  organs  by  means  of  auscultation  and  percussion. 
— Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Jourmd. 


Just  iMued, 

MEDICAL  NOTES  AND  KEFLECTIONS. 

BY  SIR  HENRY  HOLLAND,  Bart.,  F.  R.  S., 

Physician  in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen,  Ae. 
FROI\/1    THK    THIRD    AND    KNI-ARQKO    ENQI-iaH     ED  I HT I  ON. 

In  one  handsome  oeiavo  volume  of  about  Jive  hundred  pages,  extra  cloth,  $3  00. 


Just  Issued. 


CLINICAL  LECTURES  ON  CERTAIN  DISEASES  OF  THE 

URINARY  ORGANS,  AND   ON   DROPSIES. 

BY  ROBERT  BENTLEY  TODD,  M.  D.,  fi*.  R.  S  , 

Physician  to  King's  College  Hospital,  Ac 
In  one  kaudeome  octavo  volume^  of  270  pagee,  extra  cloth,  $1  50, 


HUOHRS'  CIJNICAL  TNTRODrCTION  TO  THE 
PRACnCK  OF  AU.SrULTATION  AND  OTIIKR 
MODES  or  PIIY»i!CAL  DIAGNOSIS,  I.\  DIS- 
KA9BS  OF  THE  LUNGS  AND  HRART.  Second 
American,  f^m  the  second  Ijondon  edition.  1  vol. 
royal  12mo.,  extra  cloth,  pp.  304.  $1. 

BLAKISTON*S   PRACTICAL   OBSSRYATIONS  ON 


CERTAIN  DISEASES  OF  THE  CHEST,  and  on 
the  Principles  of  Auscultation.  In  one  rol.,  cloth. 
8vo.,  pp.  384.   $1  25. 

BUCKLER  ON  THE  ETIOTiOGY.  PATHOLOGY. 
AND  TREATMENT  OF  FIBRO-BRONCIIITIS  AND 
Rll KUMATIC  PNEUMONIA.  In  one  8Ta  toI.,  ex- 
tra cloth,  pp.  ISO.    $125. 


BLANCHARD  AND  LEA 
RBW  AND  UDCH  IMPROVED  EDITION— (Jtut  iBBOAd.) 

THE  niSTOBY,  DUIlNOSfS,  AND  TREHMENT  OP  TOE 

FEVERS   OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

B?  ELISHA  BABTLETT,  M.  P., 

^ourl^  (ititton,  ^bUtii 
BY  AL0N20  CLARK.  M.  D.. 

t  haudred  pugwi ;  extra  ti^tky  U  00, 
From  Ikt  Editor'i  Pre/aw. 
sci]  wholherany  buok  in  our  prorr**i  >o  f 
nd  Iho  sdvanliwus  of  TigoTOwa  genenli 
lor  «ver  bmugbl  lo  his  labor  A  rat-  '■■ 

iimplicily  anil  in  lla  rulne>4,  while  St 

oefully  to 

nidtinible.    Ai  il  i«,  I  liive  tend  exlco'irely.lo  l»M 

e  ndvunligaously  allend.     Contidenbte   nwttw  kw 

bavc  been  obwrved.  uid  new  opinion*  ban  bc««M- 

I  lo  our  knowledgi:,  and  sucgesl  new  lapias  Tur  inveujpitna.    TUil 

11,  and  Mt  far  as  ii  in  original  lo  wrile,  wiih  Ibe  aiiioe  ivped  fur  Im*. 

'     '       "  *  Ihe  mind  oT  my  eadeand  ftmait  Ibc  ■MUmpliitaal 

D  has  inlroduood  wbalBver  [a  new  m  tbe  lilof*!"™ 
Lppcanmue  or  Ibe  ln»ledilion,  embodying  ihe  icMilla 
iia.  L*  Roche,  Fust,  B.btdn,  Dicuson,  Fi 
ingbl  up  [olbu  prvfent  day,  u» 


■I  rates  mnre  clnil; 

rrom  can  Mir 
bigb-minded 


CaMd 
■ntbor  ftir  tb*  *MT  Kll* 
mud  lo  Uin*.  and  ir  a* 
judlcloiu  manner  In  wbbUi  b■^  "  ' 


I*  nntnlrliu  nrtabdr 


Its  Slttttture,  f  feisi'l"!!!,  ">''  Sisosis. 
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aiCOBD  ASB  HUJUKE  OV  VEHEBBAL— n«w  Edition,  Vow  Boftdy  a8M). 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE"VENEREAL  DISEASE. 

BY  JOHN  HUNTER,  F.  R.  S.,  Ac. 

With  Copious  Additions  by  PH.  RICORD,  M.  D. 

Second  Edition,  oonUiining  a  rimmi  of  Ricord's  recent  Lectares  on  Chancre. 

Translated  and  Edited,  with  Notes,  sr  FREEMAN  J.  BUMSTEAD,  M.D., 

Lecturer  on  Tenereal  at  the  College  of  Pbyvklans  and  Surgeons,  New  York. 

In  one  large  aitd  hattdaome  octavo  volume  of  550  pages ^  with  eight  platee  ;  extra  cloth,  $3  25. 

**M.  Ricord'H  annotations  to  Hunter^ e  Treatise  on  the  Venereal  Disease  were  firet  published 
at  Paris,  in  18-10,  in  connection  with  Dr  G.  Richelot'i»  tran>lation  of  the  work,  including  the 
contributions  of  Sir  Everard  Home  and  Mr.  EUibington.  In  a  second  edition,  which  han  recently 
appeared,  M.  Rioord  has  thoroughly  revised  his  part  ofthe  work,  bringing  it  up  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  pre^^nt  day,  and  so  materially  increasing  it  that  it  now  constitutes  full  one-ihird  of  the 
volume.  This  publication  has  been  received  with  great  favor  by  the  French,  both  because  it 
has  placed  within  their  reach  an  important  work  of  Hunter,  and  also  f>ecause  it  is  the  only  recent 
practical  work  whi<'h  M.  Ricord  has  published,  no  edition  of  his  Traits  des  Maladies  Veniri* 
0HHes  having  appeared  for  the  last  fifteen  years." — Translator's  Pre/ace. 

The  addition,  in  the  present  edition,  ofthe  material  contained  in  the  **  Lectures  on  Chancre," 
publishini  a  few  months  since  by  M.  Ricord,  renders  this  work  the  most  complete  embodiment 
ofthe  views  ofthe  great  French  syphilographer  thut  has  ^  et  been  given  to  the  profession,  while 
the  editor  bus  further  endeav<ired  to  present  all  other  matter  of  interest  that  has  appeared  since 
the  publication  ofthe  first  edition.  The  volume  may  therefore  i>e  regarded  as  a  complete  work 
of  reference  on  the  subject  in  which  the  practitioner  may  at  all  times  be  certain  of  finding  an 
elucidation  of  doubtful  questions  either  of  theory  or  practice. 


ETery  one  will  recognize  the  attractiToness  and 
value  which  thin  work  dorlTes  from  than  presenting 
the  opinions  of  tbcfie  two  msAtiirs  side  by  rido.  But, 
it  must  be  admitt4!d,  what  has  made  the  fbrtune  of 
the  book,  in  the  fact  that  it  contains  the  **  most  com- 

?Iete  embodiment  of  the  yeritabie  doctrinen  of  the 
lOpital  du  >Iidi,*'  which  has  erer  tjcen  made  public. 
The  doctrinal  tdean  of  M.  Ricord.  idean  which,  if  not 
unWermlly  adopted,  an*  incont^^stably  dominant,  have 
heretdbreonly  been  interpreted  by  more  or  less  skllfiil 


Hecretarics,  sometimes  accredited  and  nometimes  not. 
In  the  notes  to  lluntec,  the  master  Bubdtitutes  himself 
for  hie  interpreter*,  and  gires  his  original  thoughts  to 
the  world,  in  a  summary  form  it  is  true,  but  in  a  lucid 
and  perfectly  intelligible  manner.  In  conclusion,  we 
can  Miy  that  this  is  incontentably  the  best  treatise  on 
ffyphiliM  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  and,  as  we  do 
not  often  employ  the  phrane,  we  may  be  excused  tor 
expn>fwing  the  hope  that  It  may  find  a  place  in  the 
library  of  cTery  physician. — Va,  MtnLattd  Surg.  Jourm. 


Also— HUNTER'S  COMPLETE  WORKS.    In  four  octavo  volumes,  with 
numerous  Illustrations;  leather,  $10  00. 

RICORD'S 

LETTERS  ON  SYPHILIS, 

Addressed  to  the  Chief  Editor  of  the  Union  Medicate.     With  an  Introduction  by  Amedee 
Latour.    Translated  by  W.  P.  Lattimore,  M.  D.    In  one  neat  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  $£. 


Lately  PnbUshed. 

THE  MODERN  TREATMENT"oF  SYPHILITIC  DISEASES, 

BOTH    PRIMARY   AND    SECONDARY. 

COMPBISING  THE 

Treatment  of  CoDstitntional  and  eonfirmed  Syphilii  by  a  lafe  and  SDece»rnl  Method. 

WITH  NUMEROUS  CASES,  FORMULAE,  AND  CLINICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

BY  LANGSTON  PARKER. 

Surgeon  to  the  Quc^n'a  nospitnl,  BinnlnKhsm. 

From  the  Third  a5d  ektirelt  rewritten  Loxdov  Edition. 

In  one  neat  octavo  volume  of  over  300  pagesy  extra  clothe  $1  75. 


The  third  edition  of  Mr.  Parker's  work  oonirtltutc*, 
we  munt  nhj,  nn  extitllent  practical  trcatlm.  the  i^ub- 
Ject  tn  remarkably  well  arranged ;  indued,  the  author 


ha«  contriTed  to  embody  in  it  eTerything  of  import- 
ance  rwipcrting  syphilln  and  lt«  treatment. — DtMin 
Mtdhal  rrtu. 


LECTURES  ON  THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  METHODS  OF  MEDICAL  OB- 
SERVATION AND  RESEARCH.  For  the  xli^  of  Advanced  Students  and  Junior  Practi- 
tioners. By  Thomas  Laycock,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.  E.,  Profeft^or  of  Practical  and  Clinical  Medi- 
cine in  ihe  University  of  Edinburgh^  etc.    In  one  very  neat  royal  12mo.  vol..^  extra  cloth^  91. 


in  BLANCHARD  AND  LEA'S 

Tbe  Standard  work  on  tbe  Skin— ( Jtut  Issoed.) 

ON  I>I8B^8E8~bF    THE    SKIN. 


C^c  ,4faurtb  anb  GnUrgtb  ^nuriinn,  from  tbt  laif  anti  |inpniErcb  ^onbon  £i>itun. 

In.  out  largt  ortavD  volumt,  a/ 650  pagii,  extra  delk,  tS  75. 

Thii  voliirne,  in  passing  for  ihe  /burih  lima  through  (he  hand*  oT  the  KUlhor,  bu  rwvirHi 

careriil  revi-ion,  and  hsu  been  greitlj-  enlarged  and  improved.     About  one  hundred  and  fifly 

puges  have  buen  added,  including  new  chipier*  on  CisfMliailian,  on  General  Paihology,  oa 

■ddiliuni  throiighoul  tbe  text,  wherever  Ibejr  bive  wemed  doirahle,  eiltaer  from  Tarmer  omw- 
liont  or  rrom  Ihe  prugre»  of  rcicnce  and  ih«  in^reawd  experience  of  the  author.  Appendedlo 
the  volume  will  sIm  now  be  Tound  a  collection  of  Silicted  Forhuls,  conKitliog  for  ibe  moft 
pitrl  o^p^eM^^ip1lon1l  of  which  Ihe  *iiihi>r  ha«  leiled  Ihe  value. 

Thun  perl'ecied  and  brought  uplo  the  laiesl  moment,  ibis  work  eannal  fail  to  maintain  ju 
'le  standard  authority  on  thiii  imponanl  and  perplexing  clai.»  of  (Bectioa*. 


or  MtdloJ  edxcca.    Iniha  prsHDl  edltloD  Mr.  Wll-  H  taU»  prolttBtonuUMbwtworkoa  tbainWwlBH 

no  pTwrDf  u'  >lth  tbe  roulw  at  U,  nutund  a-  in  •iI>Wd«  tn  tkg  EniUfh  language— jMrfw  JU. 

psTtonce  inlnid  iTiti  an  siUnnl's  uxgualnUnn  *llh  Tima  and  OamU.  Uudi  28,  lUT. 
lh«  piIholoiijBnd  tnnlmentofrutanoom  «ll«llnnii  "dIi.i™iiii  flh  Hkl    "1»1I    Wimmn     WHn. 

■  rilten  Toiurne,     Thui,'thr  whal<-  hlalory  of  lligdti-    drlmrtmeiil  of  mKltcal   Uttratnre.— JtWlM -Cliirwg. 

Alao,  Now  Beadr. 

i  8ESIES  OP  PltTES  ILLVSTRiTING  "WILSON  OR  DISEASES  OF  THE  HW 


I'Tttemting  the  Normnl  Avalamv  ami  Faihology  of  tit  Siin,  and  iwAroeing  atatraU  rtfh- 

iintiUiona  of  aioul  one  hHrntml  varutiti  of  Dimue,  mail  of  tliem  the  lite  of 

IfatHm.     Prin,  in  riira  riath,  M  2S. 

and  Anirh  o(  colorina,  these  plates  ire  confidenlljr  pre- 
id  a*  yd  issued  in  thi»  country. 

I«ve  oolhlnK  U>  )«  drsimi,  Hi  far  na  rlrcllrnro  ot  d<»«»  (rr  llnfUlBrlr  siTuraU.  sihI  th>  mlurini  »• 
iMImsIloo  snd  i^rfMl  *r™r.r»  <-t  niuilrstloD  arc  i-bp.1.  uliuoM  ■iiylblng  we  h»F  mrt  i>llh  la  H"'  '* 
eoKsroMl.— .UcrfiiT.'.'AinirstiMj  BainB.  drlkwy  and  anlih."— £r^u*  asf  Ftrrigtt  Itiilial 

Of  Ibrsa  pIsUs  11  <■  ImiK-uible  <•>  speak  too  hlgblj.  |  J^rrvv. 

By  tbe  same  Author— (Lately  Issued.) 


HEALTHY  SKIN: 

A  PopQlar  TrrGlUe  on  Ibe  ShiD  ind  Hair,  Ibfir 
PrticrTstion  and  HanaermtnL 


By  the  same  Author. 
ON  OONSTITTITTONAL   AND   IIEREDITARY  SYPHILIS,   "AND  ON 

""" ■"■'— ■  l*anuf„liyprinlcd,«lav.,v..l.,me,wi.hrourexTUi.i.e 

ly  varieties  of  i^philitio  Erupiions ;  extra  cloth,  ti  'X. 
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Jnat  laanad. 

ATLAS  OF  CUTANEOUS  DISEASES. 

BY  J.  MOORE  NELTGAN,  M.  D.,  M.  R.  I.  A.,  Ao. 

With  Splrndld  Colored  FlBtti,  pmtatlng  DHrl;  ant  hnndnd  elabontc  rrpmrntalloii 

of  DltcBir,  eolond  stltr  natDic. 

In  OHi  virw  haudmiu  quarto  roiumt,  txlrit  cJotX,  priet  $4  SO. 
Alae  DOW  laidTi  bf  ih»  uma  ADihor. 

A  TRACTICAL  TREATISE  OS  DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN. 

in  sua  ntal  royal  V2mo.  vtf'unM,  taira  elotA,  of  334  pages,  priet  SI. 
Tlw«  IWi)  V(iliini«<.  rnnsliliiling  InHiher  a  complriP  wnrt  cin  ihp  dinfcnivif,  paihuiogr,  and 
IKBtment  of  ciiluii-ii<ii>  aHl-ctioni,  will  be  forwardnl  b)-  mail  on  recvlpl  t>t  SS. 

A  nnrxnd  vhlrb  win  tht  muFh  aU  Ibf  pnrU-    hmn  (jm  to  IhF  mclkal  profiwlnn  of  IM>  nniDliT 


n1*  (fir  Ih.lr  UTurmcj  >i 
■Cllml  man.— Alalia  » 


Dr.  N'rlliu.      A>  ■prrlmcnii  of  Ikf  llUincnphlt  art, 

tb>  nunrmui  work*  'in  >ktn  !»>»•••  thai  hai 'hnB 
llmi  to  rJiar.  tmn  liunl  nvm  Ibi  crlrbralnl  pubJU- 
Ina  hoDHt  of  tfaa  UM  WdrU.— taiimlli  Ar^w. 


HDthlna  l>  dflni  narr  dincoLt  than  Uia  r]„, 

■"Ir?*  ?!."*  '^L" '  '.!"'  ''"'••'♦^  iha  ontj  ■«ki  enn-  SeHKaD'i  AI1a>  orCDUafnntDUwta  anppltn  a  lod* 

nMacUlMMnUnvhHcbRnalnthnliHMnDlMI  ,  tUMvot  ilnklfratuiB  uurh  Ml  b.  Ibe  l.ixMt  daw 

|il«    pctw,lwl«d,Uwt|«t«tal(«Hnlii».  1J»  o(  oor  pri<(n<.h«.     II  i.n>nU.  in  quulo  >l».  Itt 

w«k  ba«)»i  w  will  Htpply  .  wanl  Innir  Ml.  MX)  mln.  pj.uri.  auli  nHilatnlDic  fVnm  S  la  «  t^arf.  and  ftifm- 

llartnainoR  ||erftvt  uiulaUnn  ■Itti.lhenMiir.-  {'    i„,ji  ,  lnlal..ri"l  dWIort  wpniiMrtatlon.  nf  lb. 

andlMUun^ajW^  iy|^»DtaDd  trooblaBBt  fcm  dilTnanliiwItK  of  akin  affrrtlow.  imapad  K«ttluT  Id 


na  Uibam^pba  ara  M  cnlored  u 


>K|iMa»ofllli;ln>l 


ptaI!.'^^^IIir«'l5Th™UihJ°'i2jnrtof"wh^  lh.rmi.rl»bl.pf.Ti1lariil«ur«<ihlnil.Mu.liarWj, 

or  aknR and  .llmUin  Hudy.  1. *>  1in<-uU Ibal  wry  *'"' "h"' tba. ll»dl«a«»!.»nd.r.d Dura di^naUa, 

frv  HvUUoiwn  KTk.ui-lfittrinni  U.    Th«  work  6  lb«rr  i«  jal  no  lw«  of  lainmllim  Im'umNi  hj  lb*  »- 

■     lkaDa»pimeli>l.ni»rainMtltu<.^ahiKhpio(W-  "3*^ '"'.'r/'!';"^^   "^l  V"".!:  ^'^''"^"T'' 

tinuat  MM  aDlinl  In  dtaiwiK  wllh  aurh  bflpa.—  ■"*  •"  l™tb'UI  ha«  >ha  ariM  bten  Ibal  Iha  moat  flu- 


URINARY  DEPOSITS; 

THEIR  DIAGNOSIS,  PATHOLOCT,  AM)  THERAPELTICAL  IXDICATIONa 

BY  OOLDINO  BIRD,  M.D,  F.R.S.,  Ac. 
A  New  Amkhicam,  rnoM  tue  FaiBTa  Retiscd  a5D  Em.arokd  Loanox  EniTiox. 
wrra  MOMZBotra  iLLusTBATiom. 


alraldy  MnRi  Intn  prarlkal  applkaUon  tba  naolta 

Ibr  Uk  ^Triukwr  and  pMlnlaKr  ut  thf  arlauT  iw 
naikHi,  nlilrii  Lara  nratrlbiitKl  ao  anKli  to  tha 
lnpnvr  nTmrdlBinmUr  inwm.aBd  in  Ibr  aiUwtM 

and  nallK&ftnrj  nnployinnit  oTini"        "  "   """" 

marma.    In  thf  proraimilim  of  Ibl*  nrw 

•fork. It  laul>Tiini!<  that  Ilr,IInMli«  Bli_ ., 

no  luUna  to  rmdrr  It  ■  bllbnil  npnwnlallini  oT  Ihi 
piHFnt  nlatr  nf  •rIniUllr  kniwlidm  <in  Uir  niblcrt  It 
embcana.— AriHiA  kihI  fimigti  MalrCKir.  ittricia. 


w  nlltlon  oThfa 


,  •rltb  l-Ut«>,  |1 3S. 
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BLANCHARD   AND   LEA'S 


New  and  improved  Bdition— Now  Ready  (1899), 


A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE 

ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  CHILDREN. 

BY  D.  FRANCIS  CONDIE,  M.  D. 

FIFTH  EDITION,  REVISED  AND  ENLARGED. 
In  one  large  octavo  volume  of  nearly  eight  hundred  paget  j  leather ,  %^  25. 

From  thb  Author's  Prrfack. 

To  prewnt  a  complete  and  faithful  expoMtion  of  the  pathology  and  therapeutics  of  the  mala- 
dies incident  to  the  earlier  stapres  of  exinience-r-a  full  and  exact  account  of  the  diseases  of  infanry 
and  childhood — has  been  the  aim  of  the  author  o(  the  present  treatise.  For  the  furtherance  of 
this  object,  in  the  preparation  oi'  a  fiOh  edition,  the  entire  work  has  been  subjected  to  a  careful 
and  thorough  revision ;  a  couHiderable  portion  of  it  has  been  entirely  rewritten,  and  several  oew 
chapters  have  been  added. 

In  the  different  sections  will  be  found  incorporated  every  important  observation  in  reference 
to  the  di>eases  of  which  the\  treat,  that  has  been  recordecl  since  the  appearance  of  the  last  edi- 
tion; and  in  the  several  new  chapters,  an  account  of  some  afleclioni*  omitted  in  former  editinos, 
and  for  the  accurate  description  and  satisfactory  management  of  which  we  are  indebted  maialy 
to  tne  labors  of  recent  observers. 


The  value  nf  works  by  native  an  thorn  on  the  discsMS 
which  the  phyrician  iii  called  upon  to  combat,  will  be 
appreciated  by  all ;  and  the  work  of  Dr.  Condie  ha« 
gained  for  itself  the  character  of  a  Mfe  guide  for  ntu- 
dentf,  and  a  useful  work  for  oonHultatinn  by  those  en- 
gaged in  practice.— Aino  York  Medical  Time*. 

In  the  department  of  infantile  thcrapouticii,  the  work 
of  Dr.  Condie  i9  eonfiidered  one  of  the  best  which  has 
been  published  in  the  English  language.— TAe  Stetho- 
icope. 

As  we  said  before,  we  do  not  know  of  a  better  book 
on  Diseafies  of  Children,  and  to  a  large  part  of  On  re- 
commendations we  yield  an  unhevitatlng  oonourreuoe. 
— Bi^ffaUi  Medical  Journal. 

The  work  of  Dr.  Oondie  In  unquestionably  a  very 
able  one.  It  In  practical  in  its  character,  an  itn  title 
importn;  but  the  practical  proccptn  recommended  in 
it  are  baxcd,  an  all  practice  should  bo,  upon  a  familiar 
knowledge  of  diseaite.  The  opportunities  of  Dr  Con- 
die fur  the  practical  study  of  the  diseaM'S  of  children 
have  been  great,  and  hiu  work  is  a  ])roof  that  th(*y  have 
not  been  thrown  away.  He  han  read  much,  hut  ob- 
served more;  and  we  think  that  we  may  safely  say 
that  the  American  student  cannot  find,  in  bis  own 
language,  a  better  book  upon  the  subject  of  which  it 
treats. — Am.  Journal  Medical  Scienctt. 

To  call  the  attention  of  the  medical  fhiternity  to  a 
new  edition  of  this  American  medical  cla^fdc,  S(H>ras 
almost  a  work  of  su];>ererogation.  The  name  of  Dr. 
Oondie  is  too  wi-11  known,  and  his  influence  too  gene- 
rally felt  and  ackuoulcd^ed  in  the  ticpartment  of  Pa- 
thology to  which  the  prcj^cnt  work  refers,  to  retiuire 
other  than  a  very  brief  notice  of  tiiis  new  edition. — 
The  Peninsular  Journal  of  Medicine. 


I     Taken  as  a  whole,  in  our  judgment.  Dr.  Ooadfe*! 

I  Treatise  is  one  from  the  perusal  of  which  the  isracti- 

,  tioner  in  this  country  will  rine  with  the  greatesl  is- 

tisfaction.—  Western  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Surgtrg. 

One  of  the  best  works  upon  tba  Diseases  of  ChiUrai 
in  the  English  language. —  WaUm  Jxmcet. 

We  feel  assured  from  actual  experience  that  nophy- 
!  nidan's  library  can  be  complete  without  a  copy  of  this 
work. — N.  Y.  Journal  of  Medicine. 

Perhaps  the  most  fall  and  complete  work  now  bdbrt 
the  profession  of  the  United  Statet;  indeed,  we  may 
say  in  the  English  language.  It  ia  rastlv  ftuperlor  to 
most  of  its  predecessors. — TransylvasUa  Med,  Jourmal. 

A  veritable  psBdiatric  encyclopedia,  and  an  honor 
to  American  medical  literature — Ohio  Medical  atid 
Surgical  Journals. 

I 

j     The  author's  great  experience,  extensive  reading. 

I  and  familiarity  with  foreign  languages,  peculiarly  fit 
him  for  the  execution  of  such  a  work ;  and  lU  value 
is  abundantly  proved  by  the  numerous  editions  whi^b 
it  has  reairlKHl  in  a  very  short  period.  It  is  rharart^r- 
ized  by  great  oleamess  and  lucidity  of  style  and  ar- 
rangement, sound  pathological  views,  and  precipe 
and  plain  thera|)eutical directions. — Medical  Exumtmer. 

To  the  American  practitioner,  Dr  Oon«lie's  n*mark« 
on  the  di«ease8  of  chiMren  will  be  invaluat>Ie,  and  w« 
acct»rdingly  advi>e  tho<e  who  have  fitiled  to  r*-**!  thU 
work  to  procure  a  copy,  and  make  them«i<*lTes  familiar 
with  its  sound  principles. — The  JVVir  Oritans  Mtduxd 
and  Surgical  Journal. 


LECTURES  ON  THE 

DISEASES  OF  INFANCY  AND  CHILDHOOD. 

BY  CHARLES  WEST,  M  D., 

Physician  to  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children.  Ac. 

Second  American,  prom  the  Second  and  Enlarged  London  Edition. 

In  one  neat  octavo  volume  if  nearly  500  large  pages  ;  extra  cloth.  S2. 


In  taking  leave  of  Dr.  West,  we  can  scarcely  do  more 
than  reiterate  our  former  prniKe  of  him.  We  have 
given,  we  fear,  but  a  very  faint  notion  of  the  sr'ope  of 
his  work,  and  of  its  excellent  exwution.  It  is  one 
standing  by  it*elf  upon  its  imprirtnnt  .«ubjcrt  in  our 
language — unapproached,  unrivalU'U  Hi-*  kuDwlodcce 
of  what  others  have  done  is  equalled  only  by  liis  own 
extensive  experience:  and  the  result?  of  IwUh  are«)ni- 
bined  in  his  valuable  practical  lectun>.<«  now  ofTcreil  fvir 
the  guidance  of  others. — Brit,  and  For.  Med.-Chirurg 
Review. 


The  book  has  about  it  that  practical  common  sen«p 
character  which  is  always  at*c«>ptable  to  the  pmctiti  n- 
er  of  melirltie.  whilst  the  immense  experience  of  iT. 
We.«t,  derivi-*!  from  his  connection  with  the  Iy»Dd^n 
Hospital  fur  iSirk  Children,  gives  to  him  opp«irtuniiir* 
for  the  minute  oViservatinn  of  the  (li'>o.'iscs  inri'lcnt  to 
childhood,  such  as  no  private  pra«'tice  can  olTcr.  >^s 
would  e!*i»ecinlly  recommend  the  careful  study  i»f  lliciie 
lecturtw  to  the  mntlical  student  who  \n  preparing  him- 
self for  general  practice. —  Va.  Med.  and  Surg  Jvttm^. 
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New  and  Enlarged  Edition-H  Just  IflBued.) 

ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  INFANTS  AND  CHILDREN. 

BY  FLEETWOOD  CHURCHILL,  M.  D.,  M.  B.  L  &.., 

Author  of  *'  Theory  and  Practice  of  Midwifery,'*  "  Diieases  of  Females,"  Ac.  Ac. 
Hecoiid  American  Bdltloa,  Ealarc^d  and  R«Tle«d  by  tli«  Antlftor* 

Edited,  with  Notis,  bt  W.  V.  KEATING,  M.  D. 

In  one  large  and  handsome  octavo  voluwu  of  over  700  pages;  leather  ^  $3  25;  extra  dotht  $3. 

The  thoroiig:h  manner  in  which  Dr.  Churchill  has  revi^d  this  work  may  be  estimated  from 
the  fact  that  not  only  has  a  con>iderabIe  portion  been  rewritten,  but  that  in  all  the  present  edition 
contains  alN>ut  one-third  more  matter  than  the  former.  Besides  an  enlargement  in  the  sise  of  the 
poffe,  the  volume  ha-o  been  increased  by  about  seventy«five  pages,  notwithstanding  which  the 
price  has  been  maintained  at  the  former  very  mixlerate  rate. 


Few  works  deroted  to  the  same  snl^jcet  will  be 
fband,  In  &ct.  to  eic«i  the  one  befbre  us,  in  extent  of 
re*eaTch,  ooplounneiii  of  rvference,  snd  fullness  and 
arrarary  of  detail.  It  will  coni»tltute  a  ralusble  and 
rdiable  iniid^  to  the  knowledge  of  the  sererel  mortM 
eooditioos  Incident  to  infiincj  snd  childhood,  their 


comes  to  as  with  Its  Tsloe  fcreatly  enKaneed,  not 
merely  bT  belnff  csreftilly  reTived  throof bout,  but 
also  by  the  addition  of  several  entire  chapters;  on 
Atelectasln  Pnlmonnm,  Pulmonary  PbthUs,  Tabes 
Mesenteries.  (Edema  of  the  Cellular  Tissue,  Typhoid 
FeTsr,  and  Infontlle  Syphilis.    The  rolnme  Is  a  most 


luses,  lemeioingy,  nests,  character,  and  progress,  and  i  valuable  addition  to  thin  department  of  medical  sei' 
the  means  best  adapted  for  their  sIleTlstinn  and  cure,  '  enoe. — BaeioH  Med.  and  Surg  JoMmot,  Sept.  1856. 
equally  suitable  to  the  student,  as  to  the  practitioner  I      _   ,      ...     ,  *.      ^,.  *  .w 

who  would  render  himnelf  fkmiliar  with  the  lighU  ,  '»  «"  ^jih  P*''^°r?  "^^  notice  the  appearanne  of  the 
which  recent  investigation  and  dlKcoTcries  have  ,  'r!^"**  r**'*<>°  "^t**'"  excellent  work  on  the  diseases 
thi«>wn  upon  each  and  all  of  theM  particulars.— ^m.  '  «£  Children.    It  has  been  i-arefully  reviwd  by  the  au- 


thor, and  all  the  information  added  which  has  been  de- 
rired  from  recent  rcnearchen.  Every  paragraph,  sayn 
the  author,  hsfl  been  carefully  gone  over  with  a  view 
to  correction,  and  nuggentions  msde  by  reviewers  have 
been  carefully  weighed,  and  adopted  when  oorreet. 
Several  entire  new  rhapterp,  and  portions  of  cbaptem. 


Jounu  Med.  SeieneeSf  Oct.  1856. 

Dr.  Churchill  is  well  known  as  the  author  of  various 
woriCB  on  obstetrics  and  the  dlteaseM  of  women.  Like 
them,  tidi  contribution  to  iDflintlle  therapeutics  is 
especially  useful  for  the  careful  and  extenslTe  rollec- 

tlon  of  material  bearing  upon  the  sul\}nct.  Am  a  book  '.  have  been  added,  and  enpeclal  reference  has  been  had 
of  reference,  it  will  be  oAen  sought  for,  whilnt  its  eml- 1  to  American  authorities  so  as  to  adapt  it  to  the  wnntn 
nently  practicwl  character  will  make  it  an  ailmirable  I  of  thin  cttuntry.  We  feel  that  it  is  no  more  than  Jun- 
manual  for  the  ntudent  We  are  compelled  fiir  want  tice  to  add  our  recommendation,  most  cordially,  of  thin 
«if  npnce,  to  refrain  fh>m  making  as  many  extracts  sn  j  work,  an  being  among  the  bent  we  have  on  this  sob* 

e  would  like  to  do.  and  will  clora  our  notice  of  the    ject. — Cincinnati  Memcal  OhMrrrr,  Oct.  1856 


work  by  heartily  recommending  it  both  to  the  Htudent 
Mul  the  practltiouer.— Ta.  Med.  Journal^  Sept  1456. 

This  new  edition  of  the  work  of  a  fkvorite  author 


The  book  L*  Ailly  posted  up  and  will  be  tbund  a  va- 
luable sdilitlon  to  the  practitioner*!  library.— .SbutArm 
Med.  and  Surg.  Journal^  Nov.  1856. 


A  TREATISE  ON  THE 

PHYSICAL  AND  MEDICAL  TREATMENT  OF  CHILDREN. 

BY  WILLIAM  P.  DEWEES,  M.  D. 
Tenth  Edition. 

In  one  octavo  volume  of  548  payee;  extra  clothe  $2  80. 

Tenth  Edition. 


A   TREATISK    ON    THE   DISEASES    OF    FEMALES. 

BY  WILLIAM  P.  DI^VEES,  M.  D. 
In  one  octavo  volume  of  five  hundred  and  thirty-ivfo  pages^  with  platen^  %'i  00. 


Just  iMUed. 

ON  THE  CONSTITUTIONAL  TREATMENT 

OF  FEMALE  DISEASES 

BY   EDWARD  RIGBT,   M.  D., 

Senior  Pliyiiiclan  to  the  General  Lying-in  Hospital,  kc.\  Author  of  **A  System  of  Midwifery,**  Aa. 
In  one  neat  royal  \2mo,  volume  o/250  payee;  extra  elotk^  $1, 


ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  WOMEN. 

mCLCDlKG  DISEASES  OF  PREGNANCY  AND  CHILDBED. 


h  Amerioan  Edition,  sztcmively  EnlaTged  and  KsTiwd  by  Uia  AnUwr. 
mm  NaKs  ant  SlbliiliDns 
BY  D.  FRANCIS  CONDiE,  M.  D , 

Author  of  "  A  PneUm  TiwUh  dd  DitniKi  orChlldnn."  *f. 

lisfBciory  rBisuini  of  the  exist  inp  slale  of  knowledge  on  (he  imporlaol  qucalma*  und^rK*- 
. f.   .,™-.,..   ...; : .,.,:.:...   u u.. .,    ^....    „,,  p),^^ 

"lion  of  ikt 


irnpoiiani  dhi Mogical  condiiinn^  hn*  been  prepnrpil,  while  lbs  n 
volume  wilj  be  fauad  greatly  (uperior  lo  any  former  editioa. 


Antj  Id  bft  reiwiitvi]  Eq  thiii;  patfrDm  Ihat^t  thu 
preitKflan  It  lufT  ■»  Dot  svan  nT  ttaa  higb  n 


0  princtpli 


■hU  Dr.  Ctmrcblll  dm.    Hli.  Indiwil,  li  Ui 


Ii4n  siiT  rfckrilcd  It  w 
id  r«l-ia  bj  Iha  aut)H* 


Mnih  Cenlurf.    la  one  neat  oelavo  vglumCi  i»falioiil4fl0p» 
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WOMAN;  HER  DISEASES  AND  REMEDIES. 

A  SERIES  OF  LETTERS  TO  HIS  CLASS. 
BY  CHARLES  D.  MEIGS,  M.D., 

Profesnor  of  Midwifery,  and  DineMen  of  Women  and  Children,  in  Um  Jeffnton  Madleal  OoUcf[e,  Philadelphia. 

THIBD  EDITION,  REVISED  AND  ENLARGED. 

In  one  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume  •/nearly  seven  kimdred  pages  ;  leaiker,  $3  60. 

On  it*  fin«t  iippear&nce  we  had  oocaiion  to  apeak  of  vicUons  of  ita  anperlaliTe  merita.    Bnt  we  do  not  now 

It  in  terms  of  merited  commendation.    In  annoondnf  deem  it  neoeMary  to  fay  more  than  to  oommeod  thie 

the  thinl  cditicm,  it  is  only  necessary  to  lay  that  it  work,  on  Uie  diweaaee  of  women,  and  the  remedlee  Ibr 

hail  been  thoroughly  reviMd  and  much  enlarged  by  them,  to  the  attention  of  tboM  practitioner*  who  hare 

itn  di.otin^^uiiihtfd  author  so  an  greatly  to  enhance  Ita  not  supplied  themnelTea  with  It.     The  moat  wloet 

xalafiAnilueefa\n^».—St.LouuAled.andSuTg,J<mm.  library  would  be  imperftct  without  it — The  WuUm 

«....,-  .  .,    ,     ,  J      ij     *i      Jounud  qf  Jitdicint  and  Surgery . 

Replete  with  cound  practical  viewa,  and  eridently  *^ ' 

the  production  of  a  man  of  va«t  experience  and  tho-  There  id  an  ofThuid  fenror,  a  fflow  and  a  warm- 

T0U};hly  convervant  with  the  sulgect. — Medteal  Chro-  heartedneas  infecting  the  eflbrt  of  Dr.  Meisa,  which  is 

mole.  entirely captirating, and  which  abnolutelyharrica  the 

»T   »      w  ij  Awi  •         _^                           .^-1     114  reader  through  from  beirinning  to  end.    Beaidea,  tha 

He  i*  a  bold  thinker,  and  poMe««s  more  origlnJity  i^^  teem*  with  sdM  Inrtni^ioii,  and  it  thm  tha 

of  thought  and  rtyle  than  almost  any  American  writer  ^^^y  highest  erMence  of  ability,  tIi-  the  elearne« 

on  medical  sutdects.    If  he  is  not  an  elegant  writer,  ^^h  which  the  in(!>rmatiun  U  pr««nted.    We  know 

there  Is  at  lewt  a  freshnesa-a  rawness  in  his  mode  of  no  better  test  of  one's  nnderstouding  a  tulri«:t  than 

of  exprewinghimself-that  cannot  fail  to  draw  the  the  erklenee  of  the  power  of  luckily  ezpUlninc  li. 

reader  after  him  ev«n  to  the  clow;  of  his  work ;  you  jhe  most  elementary,  as  well  an  the  obsenraraoUeeta. 

cannot  nod  over  his  pages ;  he  sUmulates  rather  than  o^^,  ^^e  pencil  of  Prof.  Meigs,  are  isolated  and  bade 

narcotises  your  senses,  and  the  reader  cannot  lay  a^ide  ^  ,^^  o„t  !„  .„<.!,  YmM  relief,  aa  to  produce  distinct 

these  letters  when  onoe  he  enters  into  their  merits,  impresaions  upon  the  mind  and  memory  of  the  reader. 

This  the  serond  edition  Is  much  amended  and  enlarged,  __  ff,^  CharU$ion  Medioad  Journal. 
and  affords  abundant  evidenoe  of  the  author's  talents 

and  industry. — N.  O.  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.  That  he  has  succeeded  in  writing  a  readable  work, 

__            ,,    ,  ,,,          *  r^   M  1              ^     -1  »  *"  ®"f  estimation,  we  hare  the  be*t  practical  eTidenee 

The  practi;^!  wriUngs  of  Dr.  Meigs  are  second  to  ,„  j^e  fact,  that,  in  spite  of  a  deliberate  r««olTe  to 

none.— r^  N.  T  Journal  of  Medicine,  postpone  its  perusal,  haring   other  more    presalDg 

The  excellent  practical  directi.ms  conUlned  in  this  n»»tters  on  hand,  we  found  ourselves  taking  it  up  day 

Tolume,  gKe  it  great  utility,  which  we  trust  will  not  ■"«V'^^i!  'i  **  w  **^'"""'  moments,  unUl  the  Tolnroe 

be  lost  upon  our  older  colleagues:  with  some  conden-  ''»«  finished.    If  we  may  judge  of  others  by  our  own 

sation,  indeed,  we  should  think  it  well  adapted  for  experience,  the  student  and  pracUtloner  will  And  it  an 

trmnslaUonintoaerman.— 2«t<*c/irv/3!/ttrdi«Geiammte  attractive  book.    The  character  of  the  work  is  Inft- 

jhdecin  nitely  more  pleasing  to  us  than  if  written  in  a  tame, 

spiritless  manner,  albeit,  in  the  latter  case,  it  were  le»s 

The  merits  of  the  first  edition  of  this  work  were  so  obnoxious  to  critiHi<m.    We  like  to  see  the  man  in  the 

generally  appreciated,  and  with  such  a  high  degree  of  book.     It  shows  the  author  to  be  a  scholar,  a  man  tf 

fiiTor  by  the  medical  profession  throughout  the  Union,  genius,  and  aa  regards  matter,  when  it  ia  considered 

that  we  are  not  surprised  in  seeing  a  second  edition  of  that  Prof  M.  ranks  among  the  most  talented  and 

It.    It  is  a  standard  work  on  the  diseases  of  females,  learned  of  the  profession  of  this  country,  and,  we  may 

and  in  many  respects  is  one  of  the  very  best  of  its  safely  add,  of  any  country,  and,  moreover,  that  hu 

kind  in  the  Knglish  language.    Upon  the  appearance  experience  In  his  particular  province  has  been  im- 

of  the  firMt  edition,  we  gave  the  work  a  eordial  reoep-  mense.  It  can  hardly  appear  otherwise  than  that  what 

tion,  and  spoke  of  it  in  the  warmest  terms  of  oommen-  he  may  write  on  the  diseases  of  females  shall  be  de- 

dation.    Time  has  not  changed  the  Ikvorable  estimate  serving  of  most  respectful  attention. — Buffalo  MeiwL 

we  placed  upon  It,  bnt  has  rather  increased  oor  con*  JimmeL 

By  the  same  Author. 

A  TREATISE  ON  ACUTE  AND  CHRONIC  DISEASES 

OF  THE  NECK  OF  THE  UTERUS. 

With  NUMSRorfl  Plates,  drawn  axd  colored  prom  Nature  in  the  hiodest  style  op  art. 

In  one  very  handsome  octavo  volume  ;  extra  doth,  $4  50. 


The  object  ofthe  author  in  this  work  h%»  been  to  present  in  a  small  compaas  the  practical  re- 
»iiIlH  of  iiis  long  experien(«  in  thia  important  and  diatrestiing  ciasa  of  uiseaaes.  The  great 
chan^^es  introduced  into  practice,  and  the  accessions^  to  our  Icnowledgeon  ihe  Huhject,  within  the 
last  lew  years,  resulting  from  the  u»e  of  the  melroHCupe,  brings  within  the  ordinary  practice  of 
every  physician  nnmerouat  cases  which  were  formerly  regarded  as  incurable,  and  renders  of 
great  value  a  work  Iilce  the  present,  combining  practical  directions  for  diagnosis  and  treatment 
with  an  ample  series  of  illustrations,  copied  accurately  from  colored  drawings  made  by  ibe 
author,  after  nature. 

A   TREATISE   ON   THE 

DISEASES  AND  SPECIAL  HYGIENE  OF  FEMALES. 

By  Colombat  De  L'Isbrb.  Translated  from  the  French,  with  additions,  by  Charlea  D.  Meigs, 
M.  D.,  Professor  of  Midwifery,  and  Di^ea^es  of  Women  and  Children,  m  the  Jed^erson  Medi- 
cal Colle^,  Philadelphia.  A  new  and  revised  edition.  In  one  octavo  voliime  of  over  700 
pageSf  wjth  numerout  illustrations ;  extra  cloth,  %3  50. 


A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  UTERUS, 

1T3  CERVIX  AND  APPENDAGES; 

AND  ON  ITS  CONNECTION  WITH  CTEIUNE  DISEASE. 

BY  JAMES  HENRY  BENNET,  M.  D. 

ITew  uid  much  enlargsd  Edition;  prspuliig  hj  tha  mthor  for  pnbliafttioii  in  IBSd. 

<  UiilltmUiiT^if  notl 


mnpllment  10  Dr.  [tern 


□  IhB  EnglUh  )■!>-  I  ■ 


«,  thwc  urt^nlf  ill  no  oUivr  trvktliH  tbat  wgul 
IL    So  pbj*tiiHQ'»  1lbru7  e*j>  f"*  npui'lvr*  vlttu^ 

1'  JmirmI  i\f  MtdKK 


A  REVIEW  OF  TUE  PRESENT  STATE  OF  UTERINE  PATHOLOOY.   Om 

*m«l\  vxtuiiw,  oclmvo,  fl»iMc  cimh,  M  nms. 

A  New  Work  on  IieiieorrhcBa— (Lately  Pabliahed.) 

THE  PATUOLOGY  AND  TREA'rMEST  OF  LEUCORRHffiA 


W.  TYLER  SMITII.  M.D.. 


Tith  huidiome  ninitraticiiu- 


wl  hinnooy  of  ■  in»t  bciaUht  kj- 
««  t>r.  Smllh  bu  piKvd  thii  wliolv 
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MEIGH3  ON  PUEBFERAL  FEVEBr— (lately  Published.) 

ON  THE  NATURE,  SIGNS,  AND  TREATMENT 

OF  CHILDBED  FEVERS: 

IN  A  SERIES  OF  I.ETTERS  ADDRESSED  TO  THE  STUDENTS  OF  HIS  CLASS. 

BT  CHARLES  D.  MEIOS,  M.  D., 

ProfeMor  of  Midwifery  and  IHtieaaei  of  Women  and  Children  in  the  JefforKm  Medical  College,  Philadelphia. 
In  one  very  handsome  octavo  voluwu  o/3ffi pages;  extra  doth^  $2  50. 


The  author,  a  practitioner  of  more  than  forty  yeartf 
haii  oollertod  the  betit  and  most  reliable  opinions  of 
many  writer*  on  this  difeaee,  and  applying  to  them 
the  tent  of  clinical  experience,  han  prixluoed  a  Tolume 
fuperiorin  many  ref^pectn  to  any  which  han  heretofbre 
cume  fxwa  bi«  pen  A*  the  rcfiultn  of  a  critical  inquiry 
into  the  literature  of  the  dincaiie  and  a  large  and  long 
experience  in  practice,  thifl  Tolunie  will  be  received  by 
the  profeflRion  with  dintinguifhcd  favor,  and  we  feel 
warranted  in  commending  it  to  the  fiiTorable  attention 
of  our  readers. — N.  Y.  Journal  qf  Jdedicine. 

The  present  b  upon  one  of  tho  most  difficult  subjects 
in  obstetrici^  and  wo  feel  bound  to  ray  that  as  a  whole 
it  i*  nuperlnr  to  any  other  work  upon  the  same  sutiject. 
^-Edinburgh  Mtd.  Jt/umaL 


We  cordially  recommend  it  to  our  readers  as  a  woric 
abounding  in  practical  good  wnse,  and  sound  patho- 
logleal  and  therapeutical  liewa^—SL  Lomis  Med.  and 
Swy.  Journal. 

The  instructive  and  interesting  author  of  this  work, 
whose  previous  labors  in  the  department  of  mediHre 
which  he  so  sedulously  cultivates,  have  placed  hit* 
countrymen  under  deep  and  abiding  obligations,  again 
challenges  their  admiration  in  the  fkvsh  and  vlcorons, 
attractive  and  racy  pages  before  us.  It  is  a  delectable 
book,  a  a  a  This  treatise  upon  childbed  fevers 
will  have  an  extensive  sale,  being  destined,  aa  it  de- 
serres,  to  find  a  place  in  the  library  of  every  practl 
tioner  who  scorns  to  lag  in  the  rear  of  his  brethren. 
— NoihviUe  Ji/umal  of  Medicine  and  SurgerTf. 


Just  Issued. 


ON  SOME  DISEASES  OF  WOMEX 

ADMITTING  OF  SURGICAL  TREATMENT. 

BY  ISAAC  BAKER  BROWN, 

Surgeon  Accoucheur  to  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  Ae. 

WITH    HANDSOME    ILLUSTRATIONS. 

In  one  neat  octavo  volume^  extra  eloth^  oftvpo  hundred  and  seventy'Six 

pages,  SI  60. 

During  the  appearance  of  ihiit  work  in  the  *<  Medical  News  and  Li- 
brary*' (or  1855  and  1856,  it  commanded  the  warmest  approbation  of 
the  prore»ffion.  To  the  practitioner  the  work  possesses  peculiar  import- 
ance as  treating  fully  and  completely  ofa  class  of  accidents  and  diseases 
of  frequent  occurrence,  which  have  hitherto  received  but  little  attention 
from  writers  of  syi^tematic  works.  Occupying  a  middle  ground  be* 
tween  surgery  and  obstetrics,  the  aulhoritie^t  on  each  subject  have  well- 
nigh  abandoned  them  to  the  consideration  of  the  other,  and  thus  they 
are  nowhere  to  be  found  treated  with  the  attention  to  which  their  import- 
ance ii*  entitled.  The  subjects  considered  in  extenso  are  Ruptured  Pe- 
rineum—Prolapse  of  the  Vagina — Prolap*«e  of  the  Uterus — Ves^ico- Vagi- 
nal Fistula — Recto- Vaginal  Fistula — Lacerated  Vagina — Polypus  of  the 
(Jterus — Stone  in  the  Female  Bladder — ^Vascular  Tumor  of  the  Meatus 
Urinarius — Imperforate  Hymen — Encysted  Tumor  of  the  Labia — Dis- 
eases of  the  Rectum  arising  from  the  Uterus — Ovarian  Dropt^y. 


NeedU  for  Ruplurtd 
Perin  urn 


A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  PECULUR  TO  WOMEN. 

Illustrated  by  Cases  derived  from  Hospital  and  Private  Practice.  By  Samuel  Ashwell,  M  D., 
Obstetric  Physician  and  Lecturer  to  Guy*s  Hospital,  London.  Third  American,  from  the 
1  bird  and  Revirad  L<Hidon  edition.    In  one  octavo  volume  of  528  pages;  extra  cloth,  f  3 


The  most  useful  practical  work  on  the  snbSect  in  the 
£nglL«h  language. — BfoUm  Med.  and  Surg.  Jtmmal. 

The  most  able,  and  certainly  the  most  standard  and 
practical,  work  on  female  diseases  that  we  have  yet 
neen.-~-Medico-Ch»rttrgieal  Jtexiew. 

The  young  practitioner  irill  find  it  InTalusMe.  while 
those  who  have  had  most  aaperienoe  will  yet  find 


something  to  learn,  and  much  to  commend,  in  a  book 
which  shows  so  much  patient  obsenration,  practical 
skill,  and  sound  aettae.— British  eutd  Fbreign  Med.  Me- 


vino. 


We  commend  it  to  our  readers  as  the  best  prac'lral 
treatise  on  the  sutj^ct  which  has  yet  appeared. — Lohf 
don  Lanoet, 


M  BLANCHARD  AND  LEA'S 

Now  Conqptoto— (October,  1858). 

LECTURES  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  ¥OMEK 

BT  CHABLES  WEST,  M.D., 

Aolhor  of  **  Lectura*  on  the  DtteMM  of  Chl1dr<»n ;"  Aoeouchenr  to  and  Lectnrar  on  Mldwifeiy  at  St  Barthoto* 

mew*i  UofiplUl;  Pbyaidan  to  the  Uonpital  for  Sick  ChUdran,  te. 

Now  complete  in  one  handsome  octavo  voluwut  extra  elotk,  of  about  500  pages;  9*2  50. 

Ali^,  for  sale  separate,  Fart  II.,  bring  pp.  309  to  end,  with  Index,  Title  matter,  &o.   8vo.,  cloib, 

9*  • 
Part  I.  will  no  longer  be  sold  separate. 

The  enviable  reputation  acquired  for  Dr.  West  by  his  former  writings  will  be  more  than  »«- 
lained  by  the  present  volume.  His  large  experience  both  in  hospital  and  private  practice,  hi* 
just  and  reasonable  views  on  vexed  questions,  and  his  happy  faculty  of  conveying  information 
in  a  clear  and  precis  manner,  give  him  great  advantages  as  a  teacher,  and  the  unanimous  ver- 
diet  of  the  profession  ha^t  pronounced  that  he  has  made  the  best  ufe  of  these  advantages.  The 
first  portion  of  these  Lectures,  as  published  in  the  **  Medical  News  and  Library'*  for  1856 
and  1857,  at  once  attracted  the  most  favorable  attention,  and  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  be^ 
works  for  both  student  and  practitioner  that  had  appeared  on  this  interesting  department  ot 
medicine.  That  p«*rtion  constituted  a  complete  treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Uterus.  The 
concluding  part,  now  ready,  treats  in  an  equally  thorough  and  satisfactory  manner  of  the  [Jts- 
RIME  AppkNDAGES,  the  OvARiBS.  Vaoina,  Bladdbr,  and  External  Organs;  and,  taken  toge- 
ther, they  form,  in  one  neat  volume,  a  clear  and  compendioiis  text-book  on  the  special  diiieafees 
to  which  the  female  is  liable. 

Copies  of  Part  II.,  done  up  in  paper  eovers,  for  mailing,  will  be  sent,  free  of  postage,  to  any 
addres;*  within  the  United  Slates  on  receipt  of  One  Diillar  in  current  fund.-  or  postage  stamp-. 
Subscribers  to  the  **M'DICalNbws  and  Library'*  who  received  the  first  portion  of  this 
work  as  published  in  1856  and  1857,  should  lose  no  time  in  securing  the  completi<Mi. 

A  few  notices  of  Fart  I.  are  added. 


Ai  a  writer,  Dr  West  stands,  in  onr  opinion,  second 
only  to  Watmn,  the  **  Macaulay  of  Medidne;"  he  po«>- 
MMses  that  happj  foculty  of  clothing  instruction  in 
ea^y  jrarment*;  combininx  pleasure  with  profit,  he 
lead»  bi«  pupilH,  in  spite  of  the  ancient  proverb,  alonp 
a  royal  road  to  learning.  His  work  is  one  which  will 
not  satisfy  the  extreme  on  either  side,  but  it  in  one 
that  will  please  the  great  mt^jorlty  who  are  seekin;; 
truth,  and  one  that  will  oonTince  the  student  that  hi> 
hafl  oommitted  himself  to  a  candid,  safe,  and  valuable 
guide.  We  anticipate  with  pleasure  the  appearance 
of  the  second  part  of  the  work,  which,  if  it  equals  tbi? 
part  will  complete  one  of  our  very  best  volumes  upon 
diseases  of  females. — N.  A  Med.-Chirurg  Review ^  Ju 
ly,  1858. 

We  must  now  conclude  this  hastily  written  sketch 
with  the  confident  assurance  to  our  readers  thai  thi* 
work  will  well  repay  perusal.     The  consclentioufi. 


We  gladly  recommend  his  Leetares  as  In  the  high- 
est degree  instructive  to  all  who  are  interested  in  ob> 
stetric  practice.— I^nrfon  Lancet. 

We  know  of  no  treatise  of  the  kind  so  complete  and 
yet  so  compact. — Chicago  Medical  Jommal,  Jan.  l^^. 

A  fairer,  more  honest,  more  earnest,  and  more  rdl- 
able  investigator  of  the  many  diseases  of  women  and 
children  is  not  to  l^e  found  in  any  country.— JS'>t<XAera 
Medical  and  Acryicui  Jmimaly  January,  1858. 

Happy  in  his  simplicity  of  manner  and  moderate 
in  his  expression  of  opinion,  the  author  is  a  sound 
roasoner  and  a  good  practitioner,  and  his  boi»k  \*  wor- 
thy of  the  handsome  garb  in  which  it  has  appearH 
from  the  press  of  the  Philadelphia  publishers. — Vir- 
ginia  Med.  fnumal. 

We  must  take  leave  of  Dr.  West's  very  useful  woit. 


painsUking,  practical  physician  Is  apparent  on  every    ^^^y^  ^^^^  commendation  of  the  clearness  of  Its  rtyle. 


page  — Xeto  York  Journal  of  Medicine,  March,  1868. 

We  have  to  say  of  it,  briefly  and  decidedly,  that  it 
is  the  best  work  on  the  sul^ect  in  any  language :  and 


and  the  industry  and  sobrii'ty  of  jodgment  of  which  It 
i(ives  evidence. — London  Med.  Time*  and  Oaaette 

Sound  judgment  and  good  sense  pervade  every 


that  it  siani]is  Iir.  West  as  the  fanU'  prinrtpt  of  British  I  chapter  of  the  book.     From  its  perusal  we  have  dr- 
obatetric  9^\xihon.— Edinburgh  Medical  Journal.  \  rived  unmixed  satisfaction.— I>mWmi  QuarUHy  Jtmrm. 


Becently  Issued. 

AN  ENQUIRY  INTO  THE  PATHOLOGICAL  IMPORTANCE  OF  ULCERA- 

TION  OF  THE  OS  UTERI.     By  Charles  Wkst,  M.D.,  Author  of  «« Lectures  on  the 
Diseases  of  Women,"  &:c.     In  one  neat  volume,  smull  8vo.,  extra  cloth,  SI. 


THE  CAUSES  AND  TBEATMENT  OF  ABORTION  AND  8TEULITT; 

Beinsrthe  Reftult  of  an  Extended  Practical  Inquiry  into  the  Phy.«iolo(BricaI  and  Morbid  Cooditions 
of  the  Uterus.  By  James  Whitrhrad,  F.  R.  C.  S.,  &c.  Second  American  Edittoo.  In  one 
octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  308  page;*,  SI  75. 


HEUtCAL  AND  SCIKHTIFIO   PnBLICATIONS.  M 

Jnst  Issued. 

AN  EXPOSITION  OF  THE 

SIGNS  AND  SYMPTOMS  OF  PREGNANCY. 

WITH  SOIE  OTBEK  FAFEES  ON  8DBJECT8  COHSECTBD  WITH  IIDW1F8KT. 
BY  W.  F.  MONTGOMERY,  M.  D.,  M.  R.  I.  A., 

PnfaHr  of  MUwIbrr  In  tbi  Slog  ud  Qtuin-i  Oullaf*  ot  Pbrddu)  In  Intand,  <& 

FROM  THE  SECOND  AND  ENLARQBD  EX0LI8H  EDITION. 

With  Tw*  Bx^NliK*  Celarad  Plates  •■«  ««>>•*•■■  WTwnd^alB. 

In  oiu  rtrf  taHdMumt  oclaru  ivlumt  of  ahoU  tOt  paga  ;  atra  dolk,  t3  Ti. 


Ctnii  Uuri  it  ilu  Strrnili  Mmlk. 

Til i«  work,  which  hmi  ■iiainedlhe  pwilinn  ofa  mp<Iic*l  rlHMC. 
ha*  mvived  from  Ihe  aulhor  ihc  mail  rtreriil  and  ihuroiigh  ravi- 
Kiiin  To  UK  biiuirn  wurds— "Theprepenl  TreaiiH.ihuiuh  onlv 
■nmhFr  edilion  o(r  work  alrradr  publixhed.  anty  be,  I  IhinE.  wilb 
truih  rnarded  a«  almoat  a  newtiimk;  evrry  •Fnimreof  the  formar 
having  bHHi  nrerully  reviwd,  and  Ibe  quanliiy  oriisH'  mailer  now 
addrd  bring  mare  IhuiHiial  in  amuuDltnibr  entire  caDlenlaoTibe 
former  edition. "  Translated  inio  varioun  Jan^iwrea,  and  UDinir- 
Mlly  irganJed  M  the  higheMt  authorily  on  the  mierepiinf^  quentkioa 
di>cu«pcd,  il>  high  chararier  will  be  fully  mainlaitwd,  Ibe  anlbar 
havinfc  eihauMed  Ibe  aubjrct  in  all  ii>  bearintn*.  exatninimt  it  with 
all  lh«  aid'  of  the  moM  rewni  inverligaiiooi,  a»iKie<l  by  bi*  own 
long  and  enlarged  experience. 

Tfafl  liila  mrcelv  doea  jui-tice  to  tfae  MMpe  of  (he  work.  Willi 
the  exifplion  of  the  pmcedurea  of  operaiii-e  midwifery,  atmoi^ 
everything  connected  wiib  pregnancy  and  delivery  in  broughl  ua- 
dor  Oini-iderBiim,  and  there  ate  few  physiciana  who  will  nol  floJ 
in  ir»  nagnf  much  Ihat  will  prove  of  value  in  the  every-day  pracliar 
-'"- '  -      B«*id»  Ihe  full  conaideralioi  of  Iba  priDcin 


I  mvii-  proravMun.     jievioea 
ihject  of  the  work,  there  • 


if  I  ba  principal 
tbaMod^ 

viivery,  uiii  opmdwwoaa  An^ 
FtEliu  in  Ularo,  tte  lUHr  nft^. 


Ill 

In  every  mpect,  iho  inechaniral  aiccufioa  of  the  WHk 
found  wonhy  of  il*  diilinguifbed  rspotalMHii  j 


H  BLANCHARD  AND  LEA'S 

N«ir  and  Tm^tovaA  Bdtlloii — (Jnat  lamed.) 

OBSTETRICS; 

THE  SCIEISrCE  AJNID    THE  JLRT. 

BY   CHARLES   D.    MEIGS,    M.  P., 

prcbuDrutUldKlB^indDtHMMef  WemB  ssd  CbiMm  In  Jtfanon  Ma^al  OoUap,  «<  tWM 
THIRD    EDITION,    REVISED. 
With  one  huiidred  and  tweulj-ulne  IIlKatrstloDfc 

III  Bill  large  and  lumdtoati  octavo  volamt,  o/evtr  750  pagf,  ttaUur,  S3  li. 


The  npid  demand  riirannih>-r  eiliiiiH 
vprdicl  (il  Ihe  priifeMion.     In  rhu'' prrpariii,. 
vnrerf  lo  render  il  in  ewrv  reBiircl  wiirlhy  of  Ihe  favor  which  it  hii"  rcreived       To  ■(■mmptitk 
IbiB  he  bB<  lhi>niiighlv  n-viwd  ii  in  every  part.     Siime  puniun*  have  been  rewritten,  oiW- 

KalUifiictorv,  while,  by  an  *lli;r*tlun  in  Ibe  1yp"Braphical  arran(remeni,  tbe»iie  iif  ihe  wwl  ki- 
not  been  increa»e<l,  »nA  »\ib  ^\ce  temun*  oWiewd.  In  iw  prp«eni  ImprDvod  fiinn.  ii  i*,  ibfie- 
lifK,  hoped  IhM  iVie  wink  wW  pcm\\nv«  \o  n«s\  vV-  titiAt  <A  ■Owe  >..^r«i\cw.  ^nSeulpB  B*  a 


MEDICAL   ANB   SCIENTIFIC   PUBLICATIONS. 
Hew  and  Improved  Edition-(Latelr  Issued.) 


THE   PRINCIPLES   AND    PRACTICE   OF 

OBSTETRIC  MEDICINE  AND  SURGERY, 

IN   REFERENCE  TO  THE  PROCESS  OF   PARTURITION. 
BY  FRANCIS  II.  BAMSBOTIIAM.  M.  D. 


Y  W.  V.  KEATISO,  M.  D. 

ilion  of  Ihi*  Mm 


In  cillin(r  ihe  Bllenlion  of  Ihe  profe«»ion  to  Iho  newi 
liiiber*  wuuld  remaili  Ibal  no  efTurlK  hare  been  rpared  to  oecure  Tor  il  ■ 

»iun  of  Ihe  remarkalile  favor  wilb  wbicb  ii  hait  been  rrci-ived.  The  \»n  iMnaua  ikhut,  wnii-n 
w»B  conaiiteraWy  enlarvnl,  has  received  a  furlher  revifign  frotn  Ibe  aiilhor.  especially  for  tbi> 
coiinlry.    Iim  puA^age  ibrough  the  pic*»  here  ba*  been  >iiperri»ed  by  Dr.  Keating,  who  baa  maria 

i.i:.: ...  .„:.!.  .  ..:....  .f .—g  niiiro  fully  whatever  wa«  neceuarv  lo  adapl  il 

..1  ir,  ■„. 1. — ;_i  : —  J  siiniliar  superio- 


Walmi  LaneH. 


rily 

over  ibrm 

ar  edili 

ai  will  be  ro«nJ. 

*V™/V»/.ff«*,r.«f(*. 

h" 

■  Id. 

IvpuUllontnIb 

To 

th«  Aiuri 

W«  •rtlaime  lU 

It!    1 

Irtnrir  oiu 

iDUllUd 

intl«iiT.tnd  ■>  bring 

of  Ohxtiilrte  M.J 

hmt 

tof  Brlllth  VlJwIfrri. 

K. 

«|0P  -ill, 

conn 

fj- 

""t 

Su 

mat  briUiaiit  vjm\at 

blab 

aofiH'nn.tadllluinl 

puriflM.  ... 

mrnl  Ibal  hi  Inintiui 

and  hit  work,  heromf 

Tpw,  bj  nbkli  Innum. 
c  prod  iiFl kin >.  SucbiEC 

abl* 
niu. 

9l*^ 

Bi    Itlid*<W> 

ic  and  |p  the  w<irk  m 


nt  of  BrllWi  M]d<HtRT' 

Ul  »  n-  J  rafBin«ndHl  to  aludnitii.  and 

rKlEMn>i|nlfa«hawl>ofn.r7PtKlltL_...., _, 

a  worki- ,  Inraluabla  for  nftrence.— JM.  OattM, 


DEWEES'S  COMPREHENSIVE  SVSTEM  OF  MIDWIFERY.     IllnUnud 

by-  oocifIodbI  i-kmis  niii]  many  unftravingB.      Twelflli  edJIion,  whli  ihe  luihor'a  lul  improrc- 
menls  Slid  curreL-iiiuu.    la  one  ociuvo  volume,  eilnclalb,  of  1)00  pagei,  9^)  m 

A  SYSTEM  OP  MinwTFERT.     By  EnwARD  RiaaT.  M.D..  Pbyaici«ii  t" 

Ihe  General  Lying-in  Ho™t«i,  &e.     Scconil  Anieric«n  edilion,  with  Nolci        ■     --   ■ 
tUuelrKlloni.     In  one  oclgvo  vulume  of  ««  pugei;  exira  olulb,  tS  30. 


roy^  iaaii>.reluiUBi)r4B0(ii«Mi«(tK4wtk,«t».  - 


MEDICAL  AND  SCIENTIFIC  PUBLICATIONS.  » 

A  NEW  OBBTETBXCAI.  TE3CT-BOOK-Jiut  lomied  (1B6S.) 

THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  OBSTETRICS; 

INCLUDING  THE  TflEhTMENT  OF  CHRONIC  INFlUMMikTiaN  OF  THE  UTERUS.  CON- 
SIDERED AS  A  FREQUENT  CAUSE  OF  ABORTION. 
By  henry  miller,  M.  D., 

PnfiaoriifObMslrtoMnllHiHlntbt  HHUalDgpcnmentDr  IbaUntnnlUnrLouliTlll*.  to. 

WITH  ir.I.IJSTRATIONS  ON  WOOD. 

It  haitJieauoaam  veluuu  of  B3i  pagt*;  l4atktr,  prin  93  73. 

The  rrpuTalion 
oTDr  Mi<ler»aD 
obntelriciao  in  loa 
widfly  vpreail  li 


Ttlkb  Sbiti ^,..„ _ _ ,  _ 

Iba  Li>n<l.>n.  ind  the  Edinbunch  obrietric  achoo<«.     The  ■iiih(>r'ii  pi> 
■  Irachar  of  faiR  fiiv.>riie  branch.  hai>  givun  him  ■  lamiliiirity  w.lh  I 
facilily  o{  convrying  innlniciiaa,  nhicb  caaDOt  bil  lo  rander  the  v< 
iU  piirpu>ea. 
To  f  illo*  tha  nunf  tcDiDUnn  Indi  nlTcrKl  In  Ihla  ;  of  m«IMii*.    Aa  id  t 
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SURGICAL   ANATOMY. 

BY  JOSEPH  MACLISE,  Surgeon. 

FORMING  ONE  TOLUMB,  TEBT  LABOR  IMPRBIAl.  QUARTO. 

WITH 

Stdg-etg^  large  anb  Splenbib  plates  brahm  in  ilgt  best  slgk,  anb  beaxttibUg  colatA. 

Containing  one  hundred  and  ninety  Figuret^  many  of  them  the  size  of  life, 

TOOBTHKR  WITH  COPIODt  AMO  XXPLAMATOBT  LXTTIB  PSBS8. 

Strongly  avid  haHdwrneiy  bound  in  extra  cloth,  being  one  of  the  cheapest  and  best  executed 
Surgical  works  as  yet  issued  in  this  country ,  $11  00  ;  also^  in  leather,  $12  00. 

*i^*  The  size  of  this  work  prevent*  il9  transmiBMon  by  mail  a«  a  whole,  but  copies  are  furnished 
for  that  purpose,  in  five  partA,  done  up  in  stout  wrappers ;  price  $9  00. 

This  g^reat  work  being  now  concluded,  the  publishers  confidently  present  it  to  the  attention 
of  the  profession  as  worthy  in  every  respect  of  their  approbation  and  patronage.  No  complete 
work  of  the  kind  has  yet  been  published  in  the  English  language,  and  it  therefore  will  supply 
a  want  long  felt  in  this  country  of  an  accurate  and  comprehensive  Atlas  of  Surgical  Anatomy 
to  which  the  student  and  practitioner  can  at  all  times  refer,  to  ascertain  the  exact  relative  posi- 
tion of  the  various  portions  of  the  human  frame  towards  each  other  and  to  the  surface,  as  well 
as  their  abnormal  deviations.  The  importance  of  such  a  work  to  the  student  in  the  absence  of 
anatomical  material,  and  to  the  practitioner  when  about  attempting  an  operation,  is  evident; 
while  the  price  of  the  book,  notwithstanding  the  large  size,  beauty,  and  nnish  of  the  very  nu- 
merous illustrations,  is  so  low  as  to  place  it  within  the  reach  of  every  member  of  the  profession. 
The  publishers  therefore  confidently  anticipate  a  very  extended  circulation  for  this  magnificent 
work. 


One  of  the  (n^«atest  artisUc  trlumphR  of  the  age 
in  Surgical  Anatomy. — British  American  Mtdioal 
JoumaL 

Too  much  cannot  be  said  in  Its  praise;  Indeed,  we 
hare  not  language  to  do  it  Justice. — Ohio  Medical  and 
SttrgiadJounud. 

The  most  admirable  surgical  atlM  we  bare  seen. 
To  the  practitioner  deprived  of  demonstrative  dissec. 
tions  upon  the  human  oubject,  it  is  an  invaluable 
companion. — N.  J.  Medical  ReprirUr. 

The  most  accurately  engraved  and  beautifully 
colored  plates  we  hav«  over  seen  in  an  American 
book— one  of  the  best  and  cheapest  surgical  works 
ever  published. — Buffalo  M&iical  Journal, 

It  is  very  rare  that  so  elegantly  printed,  so  well  il- 
lustrated, and  so  useful  a  work,  is  ofTurod  at  so  mode- 
rate a  price. — CharksUm  Medical  Journal. 

Its  plates  can  boast  a  superiority  which  places  them 
almost  beyond  the  reach  of  competition. —  Medical 
Examiner. 

Every  practitioner,  we  think,  should  have  a  work 
of  this  kind  within  reach. —  Southern  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal. 

No  such  lithographic  illustrations  of  surgical  re- 
gi(ms  have  hitherto,  we  think,  been  given.— .^cston 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

As  a  surgical  anatomist,  Mr.  MaoHse  has  probably 
no  superior. — British  and  Ibreign  Medvco-Chirurgioal 
Review. 

Of  great  value  to  the  student  engapred  in  dissecting, 
and  to  the  surgeon  at  a  distance  from  the  means  of 
keeping  up  his  anatomical  knowledge.— J/(k/kx(Z  Times. 

The  mechanical  execution  cannot  be  excelled. — 
Transylvania  Medical  Journal. 

A  work  which  has  no  parallel  in  point  of  accuracy 
and  cheapness  in  the  English  language.— JV:  V.Jounuil 
of  Medicine. 

No  practitioner  whose  means  will  admit  should  fail 
to  possess  it. — Banking's  Abstract. 

Country  practitioners  will  find  these  plates  of  im- 
mense vslue.— iS'.  r.  Medical  GazeUe. 


To  all  engaged  in  the  study  or  practice  of  their  pro- 
fesoion.  such  a  work  is  almost  indispensable. — DtMin 
Quarterly  Medical  Journal. 

We  are  extremely  gratified  to  announce  to  the  pro* 
fession  the  completion  of  this  truly  magnificent  work, 
which,  as  a  whole,  certainly  stands  uDrivallcd.  both 
for  accuracy  of  drawing,  beauty  of  coloring,  and  all 
the  requisite  explanations  of  the  sulject  In  naod.  T6 
the  publishers,  the  profession  in  America  is  deeply 
indebted  for  placing  such  a  val uable,  such  a  useful 
work,  at  its  dicposal.  and  at  such  a  moderate  price.  It 
Is  one  of  the  most  finished  and  complete  pictures  of 
Surgical  Anatomy  ever  offered  to  the  profession  of 
America.  With  tliese  plates  before  tb«m,  the  student 
and  practitioner  can  never  be  at  a  loss,  under  the 
most  desperate  circumstanc«>s.  We  do  not  intend 
these  for  commonplace  compliments.  We  are  sincere; 
bccHU.<e  we  know  the  work  will  be  found  invaluable 
to  the  young,  no  less  than  the  old.  surgeon. — The  Aew 
Orleans  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal, 

This  is  by  far  the  ablest  work  on  Surgical  Anatony 
that  has  come  under  our  observation.  We  know  OT 
no  other  work  that  would  justify  a  student,  in  any 
degree,  for  neglect  of  actual  dissection.  A  careful 
study  of  these  plates,  and  of  the  commentaries  on 
them,  would  almost  make  an  anatomist  of  a  dilijrent 
student.  And  to  one  who  has  studied  anatomy  \3j 
dissection,  this  work  is  invaluable  as  a  perpetual  re> 
membmncer,  in  matters  of  knowledge  that  may  tUp 
from  the  memory.  The  practitioner  can  scarcely  ood* 
si<ler  himself  equipped  for  the  duties  of  his  profession 
without  such  a  work  as  this — and  this  lias  no  rival- 
in  his  libmry.  In  those  sudden  emerirenci««  that  so 
often  ari«e.  and  which  require  the  in^tantaneoas  ron- 
mand  of  minute  anatomical  knowledge,  a  wox^  of  this 
liind  keeps  the  details  of  the  dissecting-room  perpetu- 
ally fresh  in  the  memory.  We  repeat  that  no  medical 
library,  however  lanre,  can  be  complete  without  Ma- 
rlise's  Surgical  Anatomy.  The  Ameriean  edition  is 
well  entitled  to  the  confidence  of  the  profrsskm,  and 
should  command,  among  them,  an  extensive  nit. 
The  investment  of  the  amount  of  the  cost  of  this 
work  will  prove  to  be  a  very  profitable  one,  and  if 
practitioners  would  qnalify  themselves  thnronzhly 
with  such  important  knowledge  as  la  contained  in 
works  of  this  kind,  there  would  be  fewer  of  tbem  slgb- 
injr  fnr  employment — The  WeAemJtmrHalr^  Mtdidm 
and  Surgery. 


The  very  low  price  at  which  this  work  is  furnished,  and  the  beauty  of  ita  execotioo, 
require  an  extended  sale  to  compen^te  the  pub!i^he^s  for  the  heavy  expenses  incurred. 
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THE  PEACTICE  OF  SURGERY. 

BY  JAMES  MILLER,  F.  R.  S.  E., 
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THK  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  SURGERY. 

BY  WILLIAM  PIRRIB,  F.  R.  S.  E., 
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MINOR  SURGERY; 

OR,  H1NT8  ON   THE   EVERV-DAY   DUTIES  OF  TME  SUROEO 
BY  HENRY  H.  SMITH,  M.  D., 
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DISEASES  OF  THE~UKINARY  ORGANS: 
A  COMPENDIUM  OF  THEIR  DIAGNOSIS,  PATHOLOGY,  AND  TREATMEKT. 


Br  WILLIAM  TALLAGE  NORLAND,  M.  D.. 

PtUow  of  tlu  K— ihiiKi  MadiBl  Socirtr,  Ac 
VITK  ILLDITBATIOITI. 
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Xtvw  and  Bnlargsd  Edition— (Jnat  lunad.) 
TBB  PEINCIPLE8  AND  PRACTICE  OF 

OPHTHALMIC  MEDICINE  AND  SURGERY. 


BT  T.  WHARTON  JO!fES,  F.B.S., 

UnlTcnfl;  Colli-ga,  Landmi. 

With  110  Illustratlona. 

StcDiib  ^nttiuBit  Cbitiait, 

WITH  ADDITIONS, 


Ihe  (Uilior  a  very  Ihoruiigh  revii<ion,  bring-ing 
il  liiiiy  up  to  lliE  pre><eiit  i<Taie  of  the  i-iil^ 
joM.  His  very  extensive  addiiiun*,  and  Ihiise 

modated  by  an  inrrease  in  the  fiie  of  the 
page,  without  en terfiing  Ibe  bulb  of  the  To- 
lume,  and  the  work  hnHacnorJingly  been  ce- 
lained  at  tis  former  very  moderate  price.  Gmniiliif  Conjunaira.  m'l*  Pannia. 

Wt  liav*  almiyi  rexsnled  Mr.Jonn'a  Ophttialinlc  Ttili  pajiular  wntkonDlmMiiof  IhvETfltantaiiil- 
MvllciDa  soil  Sumrjr  M  Inntmpanbly  the  Terj  beat '  Brd  authuiitT  Iwtb  In  KHKland  anil  AmnVi.  It  abl* 
nnuaUvi^riiiibll'-liM.intheenglhhlaimuaKa.upoii  d|prui«e<  Ibe  autjni  of  Ophlbiimlc  P«IIioIii(t  ai>« 
tha  ealijarU  of  Hhirli  it  Ireali.    The  Kcond  Kllllan  ^  ThcrtiM^tia.  la  rheaprr  Ihin  Itae  lannr  anrka  nfca 

wBThonttaaaTeweraBK  mnBilrnlly  remmnismt  lo  tbia  tmuhleanaie  fIxiooI  diaemi.— A'luArilk  Jlmnut 
Iba  ituiirat  ftir  nialT,  or  U)  tlir  pmrlittnnei  IOt  pra» ,  1/  JWidiiK.  Sept.  ISfiO. 
llM.-JhM>«d  JW.  aimticlt,  Jnna,  ISW.  I 


MEDICAL  AND  SCIENTIFIC  PUBLICATIONS. 
Vvw  and  Bnlarcod  Bditton— (BsonUj  XmooO.} 


Inlroducliinnif  llii  CaarUT 

A   PRACTICAL  TBBATISB  N 

DISEASES.  INJURIES,  AND  MALFORMATIONS 

URINARY  BLADDER,  THE  PROSTATE  GLAND,  AND  THE  URETHRA. 


9Bif^  ant  ^nnbrtb  anil  rig^lg-foni  lUnitrRftans. 


Wbcarer  vQI  iwrun  ths  tu(  uiiaiint  ol  Tiliubli 
bMO  uubla  tian  (o  ooili^  wLLI.  we  i 


t,  will,  we  IhLnk,  una  wltl 
L  tD  the  liDKlM  lugiuR 


of  (1»  Bnl  adlUoo  of  tbli  work 


allngKn?Sh" 


pnHDtUB,"  Tbli pTedLclh>fj hui bHn iLinplj fulDll■fcL 
ilr.  OroH'a  DwIIm  bH  twen  lOaDil  B  inppl;  cmnpliite- 

tint  iRkllH  OB  UitdlMuei  Df  thsbladdsr  (lul  It* 
Ihodlcal  in  Ita  urmnfeiDDiiU,  uapL*  nnd  nound  kn  !(* 


Kucrij  miiTtUiiit  lo  bidi^nd  on  >e  Impartul  Kiuk- 
Jtet,  tad  with  tba  ■ddlUou  ud  mdlOmlou  iHult- 

pnlAblf  nauln  one  ot  tbe  noal  rmlnMa  workr  on 


Uct.  uid  JudKmrnt  t 
ttofnipb  UDeqtifcllH 


ought  kl]  bin  leamlnK.  aipflrl«n<«, 


Bj  tha  Munft  Antbor— (PiepaiioK-} 
A  SYSTEM  OF  SURGERY; 

DIAGNOSTIC,   PATHOLOQICAL,  THERAPEUTIC,  AND  OPERATIVE. 
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PBACTICAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  AUKAL  SURGERY, 

AND  THB  NATUBB  AND  TREATMENT  OF 

DISEASES  OF  THE  E^R. 

SaU^  JflUit ration*. 
BY  WILLIAM  R.  WILDE. 

BurKtoB  ID  tV  Hvk'i  Ophtlnlnic  Un^ul,  tt. 
In  «(  HTjF  jlambanK  oelara  Talmut,  o/aboulfitt  kurdrtd  paf,  titra  ebit,  %%  St. 


Praparing  for  aarly  pnblloatioii. 

A  TREATISE  ON  KRACTURKS  AND  DISLOCATIONS. 

BY    FRANK    11.    HAMILTON,    M.D., 

III  a.K  JlniKftcinc  aclarn  raUmt.  witk  nantnu4   IHuttration: 


.., ...     .  re«ei»e(l  rrom  ihp 

fkill  and  ingEnuiiy  uf  American  Aiirgeoas,  renilerB  p*rticiil*rly  •ppruprin'e  inJ  vhIiiuNs  ■  cuni- 
ploie  and  nyxlemBiic  original  work  un  Ibe  suhfecl.     The  en-ays  which  Profeivor  HamildiD  hv 

Sibli«hed  on  kiudred  lupin  arc  already  widely  and  favorably  known,  and  give  Hnterl  Ihai  hi* 
rthcomin^  work  will  prove  ioditpeaMUe,  bolh  **  *  leit-bout  Tor  Ibe  i>tudent,  and  u  a  guide 
lot  ibe  praclilioaer. 


A  TSBATISB  OH 

DISLOCATIONS  AND  FRACTURES  OF  THE  JOINTS. 

By  SiiAstlitCoofib,  Bar!  .F.  K.5.,  &c    A  new  edition,  mucbenlargrd.  Editrdbr  Hkanb- 

ar  B  CooFKS,  F  R  9.     Wiih  addiliunal  ob-errsiion«  by  P»of.  John  C.  WAKaaa.    In  uoe 

-  TovolumeorSOOpiiseC  wiib  13^^  Iiluilmioa*,  extra  cloib,  t3  2S. 


LECTURES  ON  THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  SUBOERY. 

By  BBimiir  B.  Coofir,  F.  R.  3.,  Senior  Snrnon  lo  Gny'«  Hoapital,  &«.     In  one  lanu 
oetaro  volume,  orsevsii  hundred  and  filly  twgea,  extra  doth,  S3  00. 


lOOftPBR  OS  Tnit  ANATOMY  AND  mSKABES 

GLAND.    On.»ol,  ta[wH.lS«,-10i 

IJT  Biurt. 

Burttal  P.|»».  dr..  Ivge^'ol.  laipcrid  !)«>.,. 

oa»|d.U*,«(railoU>,t3  0a. 

Sto.,  eJolhi  tfiO  pp.|  $1  3fl 


TUB  LAWB  or  tlKALTB  n HRLATION  TO UIHO  I     C.t^tt. 
AND  BODY.    A  »alM  of  LMIm  fran  an  nld  Pne-       uuacki 
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A  TEEATISE  0^  DISEASES  OF  THE  EYE. 

BY  W.   LAWRENCE,   F.  R.  S., 

Surgeon  to  St.  Bartholomew's  Ilotpttal,  Ac 

A  NEW  Edition, 

EDITED,   WITH   NUMEROUS   ADDITIONS, 

AND 

Sbo  ^nbreb  anb  forijr-t^rte  lllnstraliont, 
BY  ISAAC  HAYS.    M.  D.. 

Sur2(fM>n  to  Willi's  Honpital,  Ac. 

In  one  large  and  haHd9ome  octavo  volumef  of  950  pagcM^  leather,  raited  handt,  $5  00. 

This  work  U  so  universally  recognized  as  the  standard  authority  on  the  subject,  that  the  pub- 
li»hers  in  presenting  thi;*  new  edition  have  only  to  remark  that  in  its  preparation  the  editor  has 
carefully  revi>ed  every  portion,  introducing  additions  and  illustrations  wherever  the  advance  of 
science  has  rendered  them  necessary  or  desirable,  constituting  it  a  conaplete  and  thorough  expo- 
nent of  the  most  advanced  state  of  the  subject. 

A  NEW  TEXT-BOOK  ON  INSANITY— Now  Ready  (1858). 

A  MANUAL  OF  PSYCHOLOGICAL  MEDICINE; 

CONTAINING 

THE  HISTORY.  NOSOLOGY.  DESCRIPTION.  STATISTICS.  DIAGNOSIS.  PATHOLOGY.  AND 

TREATMENT  OF 

INSANITY. 

Br  J.  C.  BUCKNILL.  M.  D., 

Medical  Superintendent  of  the  Deron  County  Lunatic  Asylum, 

AND  DANIEL  H.  TDKE.  M.D., 

Visiting  Medical  Officer  to  th«  York  Retreat. 

WITH   A   PLATE. 

//*  cue  very  neat  octavo  volume  o/536  pages  ;  extra  e/oth,  $3. 

The  increase  of  mental  disease  in  its  various  forms,  and  the  difficult  que^'tions  to  which  it  is 
con»tantly  giving  rise,  render  the  subject  one  of  daily  enham^ed  interest,  requiring  on  the  part  of 
the  physician  a  constantly  greater  familiarity  with  tnis,  the  most  perplexing  branch  of  his  pro- 
Arssion.  At  the  same  lime  there  has  l)een  for  some  years  no  work  accessible  in  this  country, 
presenting  the  results  of  recent  investigations  in  the  Diagnos^  and  Prognosis  of  msanity,  and 
the  greatly  improved  methods  of  treatment  which  have  done  so  much  in  alleviating  the  condition 
or  restoring  the  health  of  the  insane.  To  fill  this  vacancy  the  publisl|crs  present  this  volume, 
assured  that  the  distinguished  reputation  and  experience  of  the  authors  will  entitle  it  at  once  to 
the  confidence  of  both  student  and  practitioner.  Its  ecope  may  be  gathered  from  the  declaration 
of  the  authors  that  "their  aim  has  been  to  supply  a  text-book  which  may  serve  as  a  guide  in  the 
•cciui^itionof  such  knowledge,  sufficiently  elementary  to  be  adapted  to  toe  wants  of  the  student, 
and  sufiiciently  modern  in  ii»  views  and  explicit  in  it's  teaching  to  sutfice  for  the  demands  of  the 
practitioner." 

Every  phynician  ought  to  baire  some  work  on  In-  ;  in  eoraplete  and  loftiral  treatment,  and  the  clear,  pra<v 
sanity,  and,  an  most  can  afford  to  have  but  one,  we  |  tical  manner  in  which  their  ^ul^ectM  are  dincuKsed. 
would  recommend  this  unreservedly  as  the  l)est.  It  They  will  be  cited  as  authority  wherever  the  language 
is  RufficienUy  full,  it  is  clear  in  its  statements  and  de-  is  ui^ed,  and  will,  no  doubt,  be  extensively  translati^. 
scriptions,  and  very  discriminating  in  its  practical  — Am.  Joum.  of  Iruanitjfy  OcL  ItibS. 
views.  .  .  We  have  seldom  met  with  a  collecUon  of  ^^  jj^^w  of  no  one  book  which  so  fully  embraces 
sucii  judicious  views  of  the  treatment  of  disease  as  everything  connected  with  the  insane.  Altogether, 
are  in  this  chapter  presented  of  the  treatment  of  In-  ^,  ^tiu  oonlldently  recommend  the  work  to  our  read- 
sanity,  and  we  would  commend  them  t»  the  careful  ^„.  ^.  j^j^^^  n,  ^^  g^d  it  one  which  deserves 
examinaUon  of  the  profession,  not  only  from  their  ^  be  valued  even  beyond  any  praise  which  we  have 
value  in  their  special  bearing  on  this  disease,  but  also  j^^^  |t  ourduty  to  accord  to  a  volume  of  both  great 
on  sccount  of  their  development  of  the  true  pr.ncl-  „^ical  and  great  moral  merit-DuUin  Quarttriy 
pies  of  the  trual  raent  of  diseases  generally. — Am.  Med.  journal,  Aug.  18&8. 
JownaL  Oct.  1868. 

In  conclusion,  we  can  say,  in  all  sincerity,  that  sel- 

It  will,  we  suppose,  be  generally  gratifying  to  the  dom  have  the  expectiitirtns  raised  by  the  language  of 
members  of  the  specialty,  that  at  a  time  when  in-  the  Preface  been  so  fully  realised  in  the  execution  of 
ereased  attention  is  being  paid  to  mental  disease  by  the  work  as  in  the  volume  of  Drs  Bucknill  and  Tuke. 
the  profession,  a  representative  treatise  has  been  un-  Its  publication  removes  all  excuse  that  may.  hitherto, 
dertakenby  gentlemen  sowell  and  so  favorably  know  a  have  been  alleged  by  students  and  practitioners  of 
as  Drs.  Bncknill  and  Tuke.  Their  scientific  and  lite-  medicine  for  neglect  of  the  subject  owing  to  the  want 
rary  ability,  with  their  Urge  practical  acquaintance  of  a  work  of  insanity  fur  ready  reference— one  which, 
with  their  sal:t}ect,  should  indeed  eminently  fit  them  like  the  present,  contains  sound  principles,  enforced 
for  the  task;  and.  taken  as  a  whole,  the  resnit  of  their  and  Illustrated  by  a  series  of  pertinent  and  well- 
labors  will  not  All  to  answer  a  Just  anticipation.  We  digested  fkcts,  evMently  accumulated  by  long  person- 
do  not  know  where  anything  can  be  found  in  the  lite-  al  experience  and  murJi  reading— ATorfA  Amerioam 
rature  of  the  specialty  to  compare  with  these  essays,  Media^Chirurgicul  Heview,  Sept.  1868. 


BLANCHARD  Sc  LEA 
He'w  aad  Enlarged  Edition — (Jiut  Xuned.) 

MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE. 

BY  ALFRED  S.  TAYLOR,  M.  D.,  P.  R.  8., 

L«lunr  on  MMtnl  Juti>|>rudrii»  ■dd  CbiBfitrr  In  QhT'i  IliEplUI.  kt. 
r»Prtli   Amarlcan,  froB  lb*   Flflh  iiBd   ImproTcd  I.*Bdaa 

BY  EDWARU  lUKTSHORNE,  M.  D. 

n  \ayidrHi  rlatttg  printtd  pagtt,  fcoilo',  (3  00, 
I  a  very  Ihoroiiih  revision  al  Ihe  boiU  nf  lbs  aollior, 
ilroilucrd  whatever  wu  neceivkry  lo  render  ji  cmnpieie  tad  HtKtBCiory  In  rarrvKif 
miheabjeclgin  view.     The  editor  hag  lihcwito  Uwd  every  eXFrlim  lo  nuke  i[  eqinlt;  ibo 
'     '      --■----■         '  -'  i,  cminlr_)i.     In  Joi.ig  Ibin.  he  bi 
""^•'"~'— "  ofllio  I».i  ediiior  — 


By  the  same  Author— (Just  Rttady.) 

C)  N    t*  6T  B  O  N  s , 

IN    RELATION    TO   MEDICAL    J U Rl SPnu DENCE  AND    MEDICINE. 

SCCOHO  AHEaiC«R,  TKIH  Till    SCCOHD  AKD    KeTIIKD  EhBLUH    ElirnOII. 

The  length  r>r  lime  which  hH  ekpwd  since  Ibe  flrfl  ippaarBnce  ot  Ihia  work  baa  wroaf  I 

[iretint  wanla  urihe  prole^ciun.  The  npid  advance  nrCbemi^lry  hu  inlrndimd  inig  aw  m 
nf  w  llgb*lrlnce^  wliii'h  m*}-  become  fatal  through  Bccidcnl.  care'B*«n«».  or  de»;gTV— wbilr  U  ibi 
•nme  time  it  has  libewiK  de'ienated  new  and  mure  eiacl  (diide*  ol  coanlerac.in^  or  deteflvf 
■  h<i>e  previously  liealedof.  Mr.  T»ylnr's  potiiiun  as  ibe  leading  medical  juri<i  ol  Ensland  tx* 
during  ihi*  period  rvnrerred  nn  him  eKtrvordinary  advanKge*  m  ■equirin^rlpcrienceifi  all  ' 
rclaien  lo  Ibis  deimrlmenl,  nearly  all  canei  ol'  momeal  being  rercrred  to  biin  lur  (riatniDaiioi 
oil  expert  wliooe  leMiiiHiIiy  it  scnerally  accepitid  as  final.  The  rewlta  oT  lii*  labora,  iWrcfim. 
aiEBihered  logeiber  in  ihiiviiluinF.earernlly  weighed  and  ilf-ed,  and  pre-enied  In  i br  e<lca<  tU 
-   '    '         '  '  h  be  i*  iioIbH,  may  he  feneivcd  at  an  leknowledjo  1  aultxiriiy,  aadw 
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A  Seriea  of  Taxt-booka  od  Physical  Bcience. 

HANDBOOKS 

lATURAL  PHILOSOPHY  AND  ASTRONOMI 

BY  DIONYSIUS  LARDNER,  D.C.L., 


FIRST  COURSE. 

MECHANICS,  nVDROSTATICS,  HTDRAULICS,  P!IEl'»ATIC!l,  SOUND,  AND  OPTICS. 

I»  Dilc  large  r/i^al  ]2«to.  n.lumt  </750  payf.  rcil^  431  iHuwrolit^n.;   fl  75. 
SEOOND  OODSSE, 

DEAT,  MAGNETISM,  COMMON  ELBCTKIClTf,  ANB  VOLTAIC  ELECTBICITT. 

THIRD  COURSE. 

ASTKONOMY   AND    METEOROLOGY. 

Ik  out  errf  large  royoi  tlmo.  r-l-mi  -/nrarly  8D0  pagci,  mill  37  ylalet  and  otir  200  illm-  3 

i™i.o«.     13. 
These  volumes  mn  be  hud  eilber  sepanilely  or  in  unifarm  Kl!>i  conlaini 

iboDt  two  Ibontanii  pas»,  and  nearl;  one  Ifeontand  IlloilraUonii  sd  Sttrl  aod  Wood. 

Tbil<»i.pby,Ibe  Pi»t  Cuurw  msy  hIpu  Iw  fauJ  divided  in  Ibree  pariKKis,  »  rulluw*:— 

P«T    1.— MECHANICS,  price  70  crnW. 
"     11— HyDRUSTATIC9,HyDKAULIC3.  PNEUMATICS,  md  SOUND,  price  aOott, 
*'   HI— OPTICS,  price  70  cents. 

It  will  lbu4  bs  Hen  thai  IhU  work  rumitibei  either  >  complcle  cuanwi  or  inslruclion  on  Ibase 
■ubjeelB,  or  repurale  Irestirea  on  til  Lbe  diflerenl  br*Dcbei  or  Pbyxical  Scienoe. 

The  abject  cit  ihe  aiitbor  bas  heen  to  prepare  ■  woik  eililed  equillv  Tor  lbe  cullrciite,  (ctda- 
mktl.  and  printe  Mndenl,  trim  maTdfriretoacqinial  himpeir  wlib  lbe  preaenl  iilaleDrrctni«t 
In  iln  moHt  idnaoed  coadilioa,  wilbouL  puriiiing  il  through  its  maibemdical 
dslkil*.  Oreal  4llealion  bu  been  paid  ihroiiKhiMll  the  work  lo  eluddalilw 
Tiniied  byibejr  practintl  applicalinni  in  the  wants  and  parporeaoToiTiliKR)  lil 
Dr.  Lardner't  iimnenpe  and  varied  knowledge,  and  bii  cingiitar  feliciiy  and  et 
lion  render  htm  admirtUy  Biied.    Thii  peouliarily  ol^  Ihe  work '-  ' 


Inyhi 

tndily  by  lb..  ...u 

collegia  and  reini 


vnHi  dvlEord  bi 


■  eumples.     IlaaKIeiuive  sdoptiun  in  many  of  our  mo 
it  •utRi.'ienl  prouf  of  the  skill  wiib  whicb  tbe  author') 


.i<«i  uf  tbal 
■itngui'bml 


Aiw  Jfn.  J,  a.  Satihm,  NerritUmm,  To. 

HBlOB  IDr  Ilia  rtrrt  nnd  SnniHl  Cduh*.  It  hi  Hna. 
derfuU)'  mlauu,  niid  t<(  not  ^nVa.  TIh  prlnrlrila. 
■''""""  H  prvbabL/  BJ  chKriT  tlFflesd  And 


or  lb>  U>i  or  Nilun.ind  1 

to  Induilrr.  >na 


lb<  uppllmlnn 
.  Anu  u\%\  tavs  ma)'  b<  th 


stkin  of  UMIn 


ta.  mod  lb.  tin 

.  ban  01.1  with 

ItOD  of  LuilDV** 


BLANCHABD  AND  LE4'» 


or  Dearly  f ii  huiiJreil  sad  filty  page*. 


over  jive  hundred 
ouliful  lllu'Walionson  WomJ, 


PRINCIPLES  OF  PHYSICS  AND  METEOROLOGY. 

BY  J.   MULLER. 

PrDfcsKir  at  Phrita  ■(  ths  nnliinlty  of  PnnnirR,  «e. 
Rkv:skd,  -with  Additiobs,  bi  R.  E.  GRIFFITH,  M.  D. 


iirninh  u  mMa:  ■□d  Lbi  tmlbt  k  niiat  •boDJaiiUf  Bar 
ir  of  thr    tnttod  with  mll-siinitod  wood  tanimTlefL 

rail,  Tim  The  iBtbaT  hu  ictiulL/  omtitivl  to  noMpdM  la 
K  instliv  about  BnbuDdral  ii«H.liKludlDR  IhtivmomiM 
.DDviDd  hTllliulnUDni,MHjiiuiln,tb>U«B<irNMtn.*iaM- 
odglr  K;  ^Ughl.,"       ■■      ~ "  ■      -      -   - 

•1  pniclliiaQai'ud  (UdraU,  tua  It  ttaf 

,    Umd  (aaLoOr  an  elalvnte  tnaiire  lb  ar^  faf«Btfa<f 

Ihrr  Uii;  an  Urnii^n  nhoU^  IcDoraol  oTHfii  nV 
ri      "b    Dr"Ani'oil,baiHla^"anurti    "■"''•"  ""''•PPl'^<^«^'"K  "•"««<">«"«* 

ELEMENTS  OF  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY; 

BEING  AN  EXPERIMENTAL  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  PHYSICAL  SCIENCES. 
JlluMraltxl  Willi  over  ihree  humlmd  woud-eiii.".  By  Guldiho  Bisd,  M.  D.,  AsMManl  Phf^Kiu 
Id  Guy'a  Haiipilal.  Prom  lln  Third  and  Improved  Loodoc  edit  ion.  lo  odb  luindwDM  ronl 
ISmo.  vulume,orover4W  very  large  p&se»,  on  «iull  lype,  leaiher,  il  50;  extra  clulb,  tl  il3< 

ELEMENTS   OF  PHTSICS; 

OR,  NATirRAL  PHILOSOPHY,  GENERAL  AND  MEDICAL.  Wnllm  tor  nnivenil  ose 
in  plain,  or  nun-lenhnicBl  lanBiiace.  By  Nkili.  Abnott.  M.  D.  A  new  ntiiiim,  reviaedaBj 
oocrt-cied  fnm  ihe  last  EnsT.ih  ediiiun,  with  Addllionf,  by  Isaac  Hath,  M.  D.  Willi  nhaii 
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